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DISCLAIMER 


Users are warned that this historic issue of this publication series may contain 
language or views which, reflecting the authors’ attitudes or that of the period 
in which the item was written, may be considered to be inappropriate or offensive today. 
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PREFACE. 


HE contents of the Official Year Book of New South Wales 
have been published already in the form of periodic 
chapters, which have been issued, as they became available from 
the printer, in order to render them of immediate service to the 
public. 


As in previous years, the text includes the latest information 
concerning all the activities of the State, together with full notes 
as to changes in legislation. Consequently the legislator, the 
student, or the ordinary reader, will have at his disposal the most 
recent records relating to the State on all matters of public 
interest. 

Much extra work has devolved upon this Bureau on account 
of the Great War in which New South Wales as part of the British 
Empire is involved. Although deprived of their services, I am 
pleased to record that twelve members of the Bureau have enlisted 
in the Australian Imperial Force. 


I have to express my thanks to the responsible officers of the 
various State and Commonwealth Departments, and to others who 
have kindly supplied all desired information, often at considerable 
trouble. 

. Adiagram map of New South Wales is published with the 


volume to show the railways, county and territorial divisions, and 


area of the State suitable for profitable cultivation of wheat. 

The ‘‘ Statistical Register of New South Wales” is published 
annually from this Bureau; and as it contains in very full detail 
the results of the collected and compiled statistics of the State, it 
will prove of great service if studied in conjunction with this 
Year Book. 


The ‘‘ Monthly Statistical Bulletin” also is issued from this 


Bureau, and provides the latest available statistics, each month, 


upon the more important subjects of general interest. 

Another edition of “‘The Statesman’s Year Book of New 
South Wales” has lately been published. An immense volume 
of information has been presented in the compass of this small 
book, and the topics chosen are of vital importance to the interests 
of the State. 


JOHN B. TRIVETT, 
Bureau of Statistics, Government Statistician. 
Sydney, roth September, 1916. 
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CORRIGENDA. 
Page 323.—Commonwealth Bank. For Capital £1,000,000 read 
£10,000,000. 
Page 406.—In table year 1914. For £754,677 read £634,021. 


' Page 727.—Delete last line on the page. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
Events in the History of British Settlement in 
New South Wales ‘Australia). 


Captain Cook landed at Botany Bay, 28th April, 1770. 
Discovery of Norfolk Island by Captain Cook. 


“ First Fleet,” under the command of Captain A. Phillip, anchored in Botany 
Bay, 18th-20th January; formal possession taken of Sydney Cove, Port 
Jackson, 26th January: 1,035 persons debarked—First Divine Service 
performed on shore by Rev. Richard Johnson, 3rd February—Governor 
Arthur Phillip formally proclaimed the Colony, 7th February—Norfolk 
Island established as a dependency—French Navigator La Pérouse visited 
Botany Bay—Earthquake shocks—Lord Howe ‘Island discovered by Lieu- 
tenant Ball—First settlement at Rose Hill (afterwards Parramatta)— 
Observatory established at Dawes’ Point—First Criminal Court—First 
cultivation of Wheat and Barley—fmmigrants sought by Governor Phillip— 
Pittwater, Brisbane Water, Hawkesbury River discovered. 


Hawkesbury River explored—¥irst harvest (Wheat and Barley) reaped at 
Parramatta—Hurricane at Norfolk Island—Disease (small-pox) among 
aboriginals—Nepean River discovered—First colonial-built boat, ‘‘ Rose 
Hill Packet,’” launched. , 


Second Fleet arrived with New South Wales Corps, Lieutenant John Macarthur 
(Founder of sheep-breeding in Australia)—‘‘Sirius” lost at Norfolk 
TIsland—First brick store erected—Scarcity of provisions—Signal Station 
established at South Head, Port Jackson—Population of Colony, 1,713; 
of Norfolk Island, 524, 


Third Fleet arrived—Lieutenant-Governor King brought Territorial Seal and 
Royal Authority to grant pardons—First Store at Rose Hill, now Patra- 
matta—Settlements at Prospect Hill and The Ponds—Corps of Marines 
relieved by New South Wales Corps—Whaling and sealing first colonial 
industries—Yirst grants of land to settlers—First Exploration Map of 
Australia published. 


First foreign trading vessel “ Philadelphia ” arrived—Population of Colony, 
3,077—Governor Phillip returned to England—Military administration by 
Captain Francis Grose, Lieutenant-Governor. 


Governor Phillip resigned—-First free immigrants arrived in the “ Bellona” and 
scttled at Liberty Plains, afterwards migrating to Hawkesbury River— 
Exploration of Blue Mountains attempted—First sut‘plus of 1,200 bushels 
maize sold by settlers to Government at 5s. per bushel—Firsi place of 
public worship built in Sydney. 


Hawkesbury River settlement—Lieutenant-Governor Captain Francis Grose 
left for England, suceceded by Captain William Paterson. 


Hawkesbury River agricultural settlements flo.ded—Governor Hunter arrived 
—First printing press erected—Descéndants of strayed cattle found at 
Cowpastures, Nepean River—Cowpésftres reserved for Crown cattle— 
Serious damage to crops by hailstormis—First important civil action +t ‘aw. 
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1796 Port Hacking explored by Bass and Flinders—Duck River Bridge built—First: 
theatre opened—Bass tried to cross Blue Mountains—Coal found at Port 
Stephens—Population of Colony, 4,016—First-school opened at Parramatta. 
—Coal discovered: by fishermen: at. Newoastle. 


1797 Coal discovered at Illawarra’ (Coalcliff) and. near Coal (Hunter) River—Bass- 
discovered Twofold Bay, Bass Strait, Western Port, &c.—Merino sheep 
imported from Cape of Good Hope—Tuggerah Lakes discovered—Granary 
at Sydney completed—Conflict with blacks at Parramatta. 


1798 Town Clock set up at Svdnev— First Church (Rev. Richard Johnson’s) burned— 
Severe hailstorms—insularity of Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) established 
by Bass and Flinders—First drought recorded—Churches founded: St, 
John’s, Parramatta, and St, Phillip’s, Sydney. 


1799 Bass and Flinders returned from Van Diemen’s Land—Flinders explored North. 
Coast—Wilson reached Lachlan River via Mittagong Tableland—Hawkes- 
bury floods—Two whaling ships arrived in Port Jackson with a Spanish 
prize vessel which they had captured off coast of Peru—Coal shipped from: 
Hunter River District—Population of Colony, 5,088. 


1800 Governor Hunter recalled; superseded by Governor King—First export of. coal’ 
—Customs House established at Sydney—Import duties first levied—First 
Volunteer Force for defence raised at. Sydney—Flinders’. Chart of “Bass 
Strait and Van Diemen’s Land published—Population of Colony, 5,217. 


1801 .First.issue of copper coin—Hunter River coal-mines worked—First colonial 
: manufacture..of blankets .and..linen—First rough. census muster—‘‘ Loyal 
Association,’ volunteer corps formed—Grape. vines planted by G. Suttor. 


1802 Port Phillip discovered by Lieutenant. Murray—First-book (General Standing. 
Orders) printed in Sydney. 
1803 + First sample of Australian wool taken to England by Captain Macarthur—Caley- 
. attempted to cross Blue Mountains—Battery at George’s. Head completed— 
-First Roman Catholic services, Rev. W. Dixon, celebrant—First newspaper 
(Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser) published in Sydney— 
First settlement established at Risdon, in Van Diemen’s Land, by Lieutenant 
Bowen—New South Wales Corps reduced to peace footing—Yarra River, 
Melbourne, discovered—Attempted colonisation of Port: Phillip by Lieut... 
Colonel David Collins—Matthew Flinders: completed. the .circumnavigation 
of Australia. 


1804 | Newcastle settlement—‘t George III flock of merinos ” arrived—Dutch merchant 
ship ‘‘ Swift ” taken prige by English whaler “‘ Policy ” in Malay Archipelago 
and brought to Sydney—Castle Hill insurrection. 


1805 Captain Macarthur received a grant of 5,000. acres inoluding part of Cow- 
pastures reserve; began sheep-farming at Camden with imported Spanish 
Merinos—Population of Colony,. 8,542. 

1806 Governor King resigned; . Governor “Bligh -arrived—‘ March “Floods” : on 
Hawkesbury and South Creek—Shortage of provisions; Wheat, 80s. bushel. 


1807 Evacuation of Norfolk Island contemplated—Rum currency forbidden— 
: —First parcel of merchantable wool (245 Ib.) exported to England. 


1808 Captain Macarthur arrested and tried—Governor Bligh deposed—Major 
Johnston assumed Government. 


1809 Johnston and Macarthur proceeded to England—Free school: established— 
Street regulations—George-street, Charlotte Square, Macquarie . Place, 
and Hyde Park named—First Post Office conducted by Isaac Nichols—~ 
Governor Macquarie arrived, 

1810 First horse-races, Hyde Park, Sydney—Sydney streets re-named and planned 
—Toll-gates erected—Police Fund established—Windsor (formerly Green 
Hills) and Liverpool named—New South Wales Corps returned to England 
—Maiket regulations issued. 

381% = Public Pounds cstablished—Lieutenant-Colonel Johnston court-martialled and 

vt cashieved—Syunev Hospital foundation laid—Tank Stream bridge enlarged. 
-—-Sydney Common land designated—Burial. grounds consecrated—Iilicit 
Gistllation. prevalent-—Governor-Macquarie’s tour of Settlements, Hawkes- 
bary River, Tasmania, and New South: Wales.coastal Harbours, - 
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5912: Craation.of.Governor’s Court. and Supreme, Court-—Sundey closing of shape — 

é -Fitst»-crop: of .heps::gathered+Sgleet:;. Committee -of:‘Housecof Commons 
appointed. to inquire-into: condition.of New .South..Waless-Great scarcity 
of: coin;.private-money-orders or: pranzissary-notes-allowed:to be issied— 
NavaL.stores: erected a0: Circular:-Quay—Population:ot Colony, 10,522. 


' #813:. Blaxland, Lawson; and: Wentworth crossed: Blue Mountains—-Camp at Mount 

' York—Doputy-Surveyor Evans. discovered Bathurst Plains.and Macquarie 
River—Foundation-stone laid; Sydney: (Macquarie) Lighthouse—Botanio 
. Gardens: commenced“ Holey: Dollar.” ‘and. “‘ Dump.” iassed for local 
currency—-Watermen appointed to plyrin: Sydney Cove—Publio vehicles 
ordered to be numbered and nami... d 


4814 . Charter of Justice published—Civil Courts. created—Hume.explored Bérrana 

: and Goulburn Districts to Lake Bathurst-—First Judge (J. H.Bent) arrived 

and was:.recalled—-Néw ‘road. to: Liverpool .opened—Commaittee formed to 

promote .. civilisation: of-, aborigines——Institution for Abosiginal children 

opened. at’ Parramatta—Name. ‘‘ Austrelia,” substituted for ‘ New 

Holland,” on recommendation of Flinders—New Zealand proclaimed a 
dependency of New South Wales. 


_ 4815. Cox’s Road,Emu Plains to Bathurst opened—Bathurst founded by Governor 
Macquarie—First Wesleyan minister arrived—Tirst ‘steam engine erected 
in Sydney—First sitting of. Supreme Court—Evans: explored Lachlan 
River—Grounds allotted to sixteen aboriginal families at.George’s Head— 
First import of wheat from Tasmania. . 


4816 Conferencesinstituted with aboriginals—Allan Cunningham and Judge-Advocate 
: Wylde arrived—Sydney Hospital. opened—Sydney Botanic Gardens 
formed—Macarthur imported. French and Spanish grape vines. : 


1817  Surveyor-General Oxley’s first journey inland—Meehan and Hume discovered 
> Lakes George and Bathurst, and the:Goulburn Plains—Bank of New South 
Wales established—Captain King’s. coastal explorations—Hyde Park 

Barracks. built—New: Territorial.Seal—Macarthur returned to New South 

Wales after eight years’ banishment—Grape vines imported by Macarthur. 

4818 Oxley’s second journey to: Macquarie River; Discovered Peel; Hastings, and 

: Manning Rivers, and Liverpool Plains—Free immigration stopped—Great 
Western Road completed to Emu Ford—Benevolent Society established—~ 
Rose Hill packet-boat service instituted—Port Essington discovered by 
Captain King. 

1819. Commissioner Bigge’s inquiry into laws and administration of Coleny—St, 
James’ Church, Sydney, commenced—First Australian Savings Bank opened. 
at Sydney—The. Governor given power to impose Customs duties on spirits, 
tabacco, &e. . ; 

1820 Murrumbidgee and Clyde Rivers discovered—Russian exploration ships arrived 
—Burial ground (Sydney Town Hall) closed—Sir Joseph Banks died— 
Campbelltown surveyed—Hunter River floods—Government guard boats 
established—Influenza, epidemic—William Charles Wentworth published 
in England an account of Australia. 


1821 Governor Sir Thomas Brisbane arrived—Ten ships despatched with Australian 
produce for. England—Foundation-stone of St. Mary’s (R.C.) Cathedral, 
Sydney—Philosophical.. (now Royal). Society founded—Throsby tour of 
discovery inland—Settlement formed at Port’ Macquarie—First Circuit 
Court at Hobart. 


1822. (Royal) Agricultural Society of New South Wales established—First Colonial 
Attorney admitted—Bees introduced—St. James’ Church, Sydney, opened— 


Sale" stralian tobacco—Road from Richmond to West Maitland 
opened—Settlement formed at Wellington Valley—Parramatta Observatory 
erected. ; 


1823 Firs‘ Australian Constitutior, Legislative Council of five to seven persons; 
first-councillors:(five) :appoin ted under warrant of lst Deceember—Cunning- 
ham’s -explorations—Dr. John -Dunmore-Lang arrived—Oxley discovered 
Tweed. .andBrisbane :Rivers—Free settlers encouraged—Squatting com 
meneed-—‘‘ Particles: of:gold ”’ found at Fish River, near Bathurst, by 
Assistant-Surveyor .MeBrien—Monaro Plains discovered by Captain Currie, 
R.N.,. and ‘ Brigade“Major. Ovens—Silver. medal. awarded in London to 
Gregory Blaxland for-wire.sent from New: South Wales. 


1825 


1826 


1827 


1828 


-1829 
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New South Wales a Crown Colony—Governor’s censorship annulled and freedom 
of press proclaimed—First Criminal Sessions with trial by jury—First 
Land regulations—Hume and Hovell overland expedition to the South— 
Charter of Justice proclaimed—First Executive Council meeting, 25th 
August—Currency Act (first act of Parliament in Australia}—Sugar-cane 
grown on Hastings River; first manufacture of sugar—Australian Agri- 
cultural Company formed—Moreton Bay founded—Supreme Court of 
Criminal Jurisdiction established—Settlement at Melville Island—Bills of 
exchange and promissory-notes payable in dollars legalised—Court of 
Requests egmmenced—First Court of Quarter Sessiors—First Colonial 
Treasurer, William Balcombe, arrived. 


Governor Darling arrived—Chamber of Commerce established—Van Diemen’s 
Land (Tasmania) proclaimed a separate Cglony—Dr. Halloran’s Grammar 
School—Liquor licenses granted—Bushrangers at Bathurst—Attempt to ~ 
colonise New Zealand from Sydney—La Pérouse monument placed at 
Botany Bay—First Mounted Police—Act of Parliament to reguate the 
postage of letters. 


Cunningham’s explorations—Church and School Corporation formed—Bank of 
Australia established—Australian Subscription Library founded—Illawarra 
settlement established by Captain Bishop—Land Board appointed—Orphan 
School Estates vested in trustees of Church and School Lands—Darling 
Mills at Parramatta opened—Dollar system of currency superseded— 
Influenza prevalent—Commercial panic caused by extensive opcrations 
of Australian Agricultural Company—“ Warspite,” first line of battleship 
to enter Port Jackson, arrived—C. 8. Rumker gazetted first Government 
eo ee Lockyer established a Seviiement et King George's 

ound, 


Colony self-supporting—Land and stock speculations—Sydney  Gazctte 
issued daily—Sydney Water supply scheme (Botany Swamps) initiated— 
Hume discovered new route to Bathurst—Cunningham explored Upper 
Darling and pastoral district of Darling Downs—Regular mail services. 
instituted—Petition for civil rights of trial by jury and _ representative 
legislature—Customs organised and established; naval control superseded 
thereby—Office of Lieutenant-Governor abolished—Western boundary of 
New South Wales extended—Stirliag’s expedition to Western Austral, 


Second Constitution; Legislative Council enlarged to fifteen members—Tirst 
Census, population 36,598—Letters of Denization—Western Plains settlers 
return—Clarence and Richmond Rivers discovered by Captain Rous— 
“ Australian” newspapers under the libel law of 1827—Whooping-cough 
epidemic—General Post-office communication established, and postage 
rates fixed (minimum 3d.)—Cotton first grown in ‘Sydney Botanicz| 
Gardens—Gas first used in Sydney—English Criminal Law adopted— 
Regular Jewish religious service established—Possession taken of Western 
Australia by Captain Fremantle—Gold medal awarded in London to 
Gregory Blaxland for wine sent from New South Wales. 


Sturt’s expeditions and discovery of Darling and Murray Rivers—First Land 
Grant to the Church and School Corporation—First Act of Council, estab- 
lishing trial by jury in civil cases—Settlement established in Western 
Australia—Gunpowder .first made in Australia—Archdeacon Broughton 
arrived in Sydney—First Circuit Court—“ Holey Dollar” and “ Dump’ 

. ceased as currency. ‘ 


Bushrangers Act passed in one day—Sturt’s overland journey southward— 
Scarcity of labour; immigration proposed—Dr. Lang’s Scoteh mechanics 
introduced—Licensing Act—Road to Hunter River formed—Beef shipped 
to England, and horses to India—Water Police established in Sydney. 


Go-ernor Bourke arrived—Lord Ripon’s Land Regulations for Auction Sales— 
LanJ Grants abolished—Mitchell’s explorations north of Liverpool Plains— 
First immigrant ship arrived—Govornment Domain opened—aAustralian 
Steam Conreyance Co. formed—Lang’s Australian Colloge founded—First 
steamer, ‘‘ Sophia Jane,” arrived at Sydney—First contract for conveyance 
of mails—First colonial-built, steamer pip SUES ed Morning Herald 
publishcd—Small-pox amongst aborigines at Port Macquarie, , 


1832 


1833 


1834 


1835 


836 


1837 


1838 


1839 


~ 1840 


1841 


1842 


1843 
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First appropriation of Public Funds for Immigration—Church and School 
Corporation Charter revoked—King’s School, Parramatta, opencd—Govern~ 
ment Gazette first published—Sydney Theatre opened—Savings Bank of 
New South Wales instituted—Legal proceedings first reported in Press— 
Busby imported grape-vine plants from France and Germany. 


Sydney Mechanics’ School of Arts established—Appellate jurisdiction of Privy 
Council extended to Colony—Census, population 60,794—Public meetings: 
- petition for representative assembly and p:otest against appropriation of 
revenue except for local purposes—Australian Steam Navigation Company 
formed. 


Commercial Banking Company established—First Friendly Society founded— 
Mitchell's Road over the Blue mountains opened—Settlement at Twofold 
Bay—South Australia proclaimed a colony by Imperial Act. 


Mitchell established Fort Bourke Depot on the Darling River—Bank of Austral. 
asia founded—First Roman Catholic Bishop (Dr. Polding) arrived—Sydney 
College Grammar School opened—Public mecting petitioned for reprzzenta- 
tion in Parliament—Cunniagham killed by aborigines—Road to Illawarra 
commenced—First house built in Melbourne. 


Mitchell’s explorations in southern New South Wales and Victoria—Squatting 
formally recognised—First Anglican Bishop (Dr. Broughton) consecrated— 
Bishopric of Australia separated from Diocese of Caleutta—Act passed for 
maintenance of ministers of religion—Australian Museum founded—Fall of 
snow in Sydney—Census, population 77,096—Permanent settlement 
commenced in South Australia—St. Mary’s Cathedral, Sydney, dedicated. 


Select Committee on Transportation appointed in London—Heavy snowfall 
near Sydney—Foundation stone of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Sydney, re-laid— 
Australian Gaslight Company founded—Water supply, tunnel from Botany 
Swamps, completed—Prepayment of postage by stamped covers—Fort- 
nightly mail, Sydney-Melbourne. . 


Drought; crops failed—Assignment of Convicts system ceased—Speculation 
general—Governor Gipps arrives—Botanic Gardens opened to the public— 
Reporters allowéd in Legislative Couneil Chambers—Sale of Port Phillip 
land at Sydney—Australian Club founded—Recruiting for the army. 
commenced. F 

Squatting Act passed—Count Strzelecki found gold near Hartley—Mr. (Sir) 
Alfred Stephen, Judge of Supreme Court—Military juries ceased—Church 
Act established religious equality. 


Monetary crisis—Strzelecki’s expedition to Western Port—Mt. Kosciusko 
named—Order-in-Council abolishing transportation of convicts—Land 
regulations—Revenues appropriated to public works and immigration— 
Viticultural industry established—Benjamin Boyd, founder of Boyd Town, 
Twofold Bay, arrived in Sydney—Northern boundary of Victoria deter- 
mined; separation from New South Wales urged. 


Rev. W. B. Clarke found grains of alluvial gold near Bathurst—First Publio 
(Immigration) Loan—Immigration Committee appointed—New Zealandi. 
proclaimed a separate Colony—Sydney lit with gas—Site purchased for 


first permanent Synagogue—Census, population 116,731—Darlinghurst . 
Gaol opened, 


Sydney Municipal Corporation established—Insolvency Law passed—Bank: 
crisis—Crown Land Sales Act—Richmond River discovered—Tobacco first 
manufactured—Moreton Bay settlement proclaimed—First public statue in 

_ Australia (Governor Bourke) unveiled at Sydney. 


_ First Representative Constitution Act; twelve Crown nominees and twenty- 


four elected members. of Legislative Council—Incorporation of Suburban. 
and City Towns—Bank of Australia Lottery—First General Election—- 
Representative Assembly mects—First “boiling down” of sheep—First. 
manufacture of tweed—Financial crisis—Moreton Bay granted Legislative 
representation, 


1845 


. 1846: : 


- 1847 


- 1848 


- 1849 
3850 
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~ 1852 


- 1853 


- 1854 


1855 
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Exports exceeded. imports—First :District Court: held—Pastoral Association 
formed—Norfolk Island annexed -to Van .Diemen’s - Land -(Tasmania)— 
Leichhardt explored from Moreton Bay to: Port: Essingtom—Synagogue 
in York-street, Sydney, opened. 


Mitchell explored Barcoo—Responsible Government: discussed. . 


Governor Fitzroy arrived—Railroad agitation~Sydney Trani.aad Rail Com- 
pany: formed—Public protests against: renewal of transportation—Imperial 
Act giving-fourteen years’ lease to squatters in unsettled: districts—Census, 
population 154,205—Meat preserving industry initiated... 


Crown Land Leases Act—-Australian Agricultural.Co. abandoned Coal monopoly 
—Proposed. German immigration—First overland mail between Sydney 
and. Adelaide—Pacific Islanders introduced—Parramatta Observatory 
closed—Iron smelting (Fitzroy Ironworks), opened near Berrima. 


Influx . of. Chinese—Kennedy’s last exploring expedition—Railway Com- 
missioner appointed—National: and Denominational School Boards estab- 
lished—Carcoar. copper-mines .discovered—Leichhardt set. out on last 
expedition—Attempted revival of transportation, Order-in-Council of 
1840 being revoked. 


Exodus of population to Californian gold-fields—Australian Mutual Provident 
Society formed—Uniform twopenny postage instituted—Contract for 
conveyance“of English mails-—Anti-transportation meetings—Last convict 
ships ‘‘ Hashemy ”’ and ‘‘ Randolph ” arrived. 


Construction of first Australian railway commenced at Sydney—University of 
Sydney’ incorporated—Anti-transportation league formed—Final abolition 
of transportation—Scarcity of water in Sydney; Nepean scheme proposed— 
Postage stamps introduced. 


Hargraves discovered payable gold near Bathurst—Gold proclaimed Crown 
property—Gold Commissioner appointed—Mineralogical and Geological 
survey of New South Wales by Surveyor Stutchbury—Colony of Victoria 
(Port Phillip: District) separated from New South Wales—Imperial Act 
authorised preparation of Constitution for New South Wales—Telegraph first 
used—First railway contract signed—Discovery of tin in Snowy Range by 
Clarke—Census, population 182,424—Agitation for separation of Queens- 
land—Sydney Chamber of Commerce established—Treasury Building, 
Sydney, completed. . 


Gundagai floods (77 lives lost)—Gold revenue allocated to Colonial Legislatures 
—First P. & O. mail steamer (‘‘Chusan’’) arrived from England— 
Inauguration and formal opening of Sydney University. 


Australian Joint Stock Bank incorporated—Newcastle-Maitland Railway 
Company formed—First steamer on the Murray—Sydney City Corporation 
dissolved—Australian Museum (founded 1836) incorporated—Defence works . 
of Port Jackson commenced—First sewerage works in Sydney—Constitution 
Bill passed—Government Loan account commenced—Government House 
establishment removed from Parramatta to Sydney. . 


Russian. war scare—-Volunteer Force enrolled—Fitzroy Dock commenced— 
University affiliated colleges established. : 


Railway, Sydney to Parramatta, opened—Governor Denison arrived—Gold- 
fields control scheme—Royal Sydney Mint established—New Constitution 
inaugurated; Responsible Government—First Australian gun-boat (“ Spit- 
fire ’’) launched ai Sydney—Operative masons obtained eight-hour working- 
day concession.’ 


First elective. Parliament and responsible Ministry—Civil Registration ‘of 
Births, Deaths, :and. Marriages: inaugurated—Sydney Observatory estab- 
lished—Piteairn Islanders placed on Norfolk Island after. departure of 
Criminals—Norfolk Island transferred to jurisdiction of Governor of New 
South .Wales—Iron. pillar letter receivers erected in Sydney—Census, 
population 252,640. 


21857 


1858 


1859 


1860 


1861 


1862 


1863 


1864 
: 1885 


1866 


1867 


1868 


1869 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. : 7 


Hoods—Wrecks of ‘‘ Dunbar ” (119: lives'-lost)..and ‘' Catherine ‘Adamson ”’ 
(21 lives lost) at Sydney Heads—Select Committee on Federation—Firss 
gold register “issued—Sydney Exchange: opened—-P. & ©. mail service 
resumed in conjunction with Royal Mail Company’s: service—Gold-field 

. regulations—Electoral lists. and: rolls prmted—Corporation of Sydney 
testored—Newcastle and Maitland connected by rail—Fitzroy Dock finished. 


Manhood’ suffrage’and: vote by: ballot: enacted—-Telegraphic communication, 

Sydney to Melbourne and: Adelaide—Royal Charter to Sydney University— 

. Drought—Macarthur’s sheep flocks dispersed—General Election—Chinese 

~Restriction Bill defeated: by Upper House—Legislation to establish District 

Courts: and’ Country Municipalities—Alpacas introduced—Murrumbidgee 
River navigated by ‘steam as far as Gundagai. 


Queensland (Moreton Bay) separated from New South Wales—Parliamentary 
.Hlections—-Cadell ascended Darling River in steamer-for 500. miles. 


Floods, Shoalhaven and Araluen—Kiandra gold-field rash—Cumberland disease 
in .cattle—Rifle Association formed—Glebe Abattoirs—Deaf.and Dumb 
and’ Blind ‘Institution founded—Volunteer defence force revived—Troops 
sent from New.South Wales to nee Zealand (Maori war)—Burke and Wills 
expedition. 


Governor Sir John. Young arrived—Lambing Flat gold ruash—Anti-Chinese 
riots at. Lambing Flat and Burrangong gold-fields—Sir John Robertson’s 
Land‘Act; free selection before survey—Constitutional crisis—Restriction 
of Chinese immigration—Emigration Commissioners, Parkes and Dalley, 
‘appointed: to. visit’ the United. Kingdom—First Tramway (horse-drawn), 
Pitt-street, Sydney—Census, population 350, 860—Sydney. and Brisbane 
connected by telegraph. 


; Drought—State aid to religion abolished—Real Property (Torrens) Act passed— 


Railway opened to South: Crock Eres selection of land came into operation. 


“Bathurst “and ‘\Canowindra “held-up” . by -bushrangers—Agent-Generak 


appointed—Northern Territory separated and annexed: to’South Australia: 
—Money Order Office established—Volunteer Naval Brigade organised. © 


Darling: River: floods—Freetrade Association of New South Wales formed—- 
. Bushranging. 


St. “Mary’s -Cathedral;.Sydney, burned—Border Duties Conference—Stam p. 
Duties imposed. 


Public Schools Act; Council of Education. replaced ‘National and Denomina- 
“tional School Boards—General. Post ‘Office, Sydney, building commenced— 
Sydney—Panama Ocean service commenced. 


.v Industrial - Schools established—-Municipalities Act—Diamonds found at 


.«Mudgee—First Volunteer Land Order issued. 


-Governor. Lord Belmore arrived—Duke of. Edinburgh’s -visit—His stisipted 


assassination .at. Clontarf—Foundation Sydney Town Hall laid—Game Act 
came into operation—Tidal wave in Port Jackson—First issue of bronze 
coin by Sydney. Mint—Sydney—Panama Ocean service: abandoned. 


Eskbank Iron Company established—Old ‘Austrahan Subscription Library 
converted into’ Free Public Library—Foundation of Captain Cook’s monu- 
ment at Sydney laid by Duke of Edinburgh—Belmore Markets opened— 
Tender for rolling-stock (£60,000) of Australian manufacture accepted by 
Government—Railway to Goulburn opened—New South Wales participated 
in New Zealand contract mail service to San Francisco—Cable laid between 
Tasmania and mainland of Australia, 


. Bush Fires—Intercolonial Exhibition at Sydney, celebrating’ Centenary of 


* Cook’s.landing ; monument erected at Kurnell, Botany Bay—Gold-fields 
Commission~—-Imperial troops withdrawn-from New South Wales.—Regular 
defence force-enroiled. 


“Forest Reserves established—-Permanent military force raised—National Art 


Gallery . founded—Census, population. 503,98,—Inauguration of annual 
celebration. by: four wee. -hour erode mone =o evoraniens (Post Office) 
Savings Bank established. : 


1872 


1873 


1874 


1875 


1876 


1877 


1878 


1879 


1880 


-1881 


A332 


1883 


1834 
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Governor Sir Hercules Robinson arrived—International Exhibition at Sydney 
—Death of William Charles Wentworth—Public Works expansien— 
Sydney Meat-preserving Co.’s Works established — Cable to England 
completed—Tin-fields opened. 


Intercolonial Conference, Sydney—First Volunteer encampment—Great activity 
on gold-fields—San Francisco Company contract mail service ‘re-established 
—Miners’ strike, Newcastle—Matrimonial Causes Act—Newspaper Postage 
Repeal Act and Friendly Societies Act. 


Triennial Parliaments Act—Intercolonial Conference—General Post Office 
opened—Volunteer Land Orders abolished—Department of Mines created. 


New Land Act, “Dummying” restricted—Postcards introduced—Sydney 
Town Hall opened.. 


Telegraphic cable laid between New South Wales and New Zealand—Railway 
to Bathurst opened—Deniliquin-Moama railway opened. 


Conference of Free Selectors—Hargraves rpenataned for gold-fields discovery— 
Rail to Orange and Cootamundra—Tolls abolished—Small-pox outbreak 
(4 deaths)—Precious opal discovered at Rocky Bridge Creek, Abercrombie 
River. 


Seamen’s strike—Forestry and timber regulations—Technical College instituted 
in connectior with Sydney Mechanics’ School of Arts—Formation of Sydney 
Yacht Squadron—Rail to Wagga—Whooping-cough epidemic—Prince 
Alfred Hospital opened—Pioneer vessel (ss. “‘ Garonne ”) of Orient S.N. Co. 
arrived from London—Jewish Synagogue, Elizabeth-street, Sydney, conse- 
crated. 


Governor Lord Augustus Loftus arrived—Royal Zoological Society founded— 
International Exhibition at Garden Palace, Sydney—Captain Cook’s statue 
unveiled in Sydney—First steam tramway in Sydney—Copyright Act— 
National Park dedicated —Technological Museum opened—First issue silver 
coin from Sydney Mint—First artesian bore; water found on Kallara 
Run, near Paroo River. 


Public Instruction Act and Electoral Act—Temora Gold-field—Wood paving 
of Sydney streets—Country Towns Water Supply and Sewerage Act— 
Telephones established in Sydney—Solitary Island Lighthouse opened— 
Through railway communication established Sydney-Melbourne—Federal 
Conferences, Sydney and Melbourne. 


Colonial Sugar Refining Company’s mill erected, Richmond River—Chinese. 
immigration further restricted—Women admitted as students for degrees 
at Sydney University—Rail to Dubbo, Albury, and Darlington Point— 
Trade Unions Act—State Children’s Relief Board established—First 
simultaneous census of Australia; population of New South Wales, 751,468 
—Prince Albert Victor and Prince George of Wales arrived in H.M.S. 
* Bacchante”——Small-pox in Sydney—Infectious Diseases Supervision 
Act, providing for constitution of Board of Health—Salvation Army estab- 
lished in New South Wales. 


Garden Palace destroyed by fire—Forest conservation—Clyde Engineering 
Works cstablishcd—Licensing Act came into operation—Metropolitan 
Cattle Saleyards opened—Messageries Maritimes French Australian mails 
service established —H.M.S. ‘‘ Wolverine” presented to New South Wales 
by Imperial Government. 


Silver discovered at Broken Hill!—Broken Hill Proprictary Syndicate formed— 
Railway bridge across Murray River opened—Foundation-stone laid, new 
Town Hall, Sydney—State system of Technical Education instituted— 
—Destruction of rabbits compulsory—Diamonds. found at Bingara— 
Miners’ strike, Newcastle—Intercolonial Federation Conference. 


Land legisiation restricting sales by auction—Public Watering Places Act— 
Smelting tuimaces, Sunny Corner and Silverton—Land Act giving fixity of 
tenure to paséora! lessees—Gceographical Society of Australia inaugurated— 
Federation Bill rojectod—Australian Naval Station elevated from Com- 
modore’s to Roar-Admiral’s Command, 


1885 


1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 


1890 


1891 


“1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 
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N.S.W. Military Contingent sent to Soudan—Broken Hill Silver Mines opened— 
Governor Lord Carrington arrived—Territorial Division of the Colony— 
Local Land Boards instituted—Intercolonial Trades Union Conference— 
Federal Council of Australasia constituted. 


Industrial depression—Wrecks of “ Ly-ee-Moon,” ‘“ Corangamite,” “ Keila- 
warra,” and “‘ Helen Nicol’’—University Extension Lectures inaugurated— 
Foreign parcels post cstablished—Dairics Supervision Act—Creation of 
office of Government Statistician—Norddeutscher-Lloyd Australian mail 
service established. 


Bulli mining disaster (83 lives lost)—-Loyalist meeting in Sydney (Jubilee 
eclebrations)—Peat’s Ferry, Hawkesbury River, railway accident—Ad 
valorem’ daties ceased—School Savings Banks established—Scarcity of 
employment; Government relief works started—Australasian Conference 
_in London—Australasian Naval Defence Force Act. 


Bush fires—Centenary Celebration of Settlement in Australia—Centennial 
Park dedicated—Drastie legislation against Chinese immigration (poll- 
tax, £100}—Coalminers strike at Newcastle—Weckly mail service to England 
inaugurated—New South Wales and Queensland railway systems connected 
—Railway Commissioners appointed—First meeting. of Australasian Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science held at Sydney—Intercolonial 
Conference at Sydney regarding Chinese immigration—Imperial Defence 
Act—Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage established. 


Hunter River floods—Royal Naval House built at Sydney—Rail communica- 
tion, Brisbane to Adelaide through Sydney and Melbourne, established by 
opening of Hawkesbury River Bridge—White Cliffs opal field discovered. 


Payment of Members of Parliament—Strike at Broken Hill—Maritime and: 
shearers’ strikes—Bourke (Darling River) floods—Opening of Sutherland 
Graving Dock—Federal Conference in Melbourne—Naval Agreement—~ 
Royal Commission on communication between Sydney and North Sydney. 


Failure of many Building Societies—Governor Lord Jersey arrived—Thirty- - 
five Labour members returned to Legislative Assembly—Australian. Aux- 
iliary Squadron arrived—First National Australasian Convention; draft: - 
Bill adopted—Colonial Premiers’ meeting—Australasian Colonies joined: 
Postal Union—Sir Jolin Robertson died—Cessation of assisted immigration 
—Census, population 1,132,234. 


Strike at Broken Hill—Run on Government Savings Bank—Council of Concilia- 
tion established—Women’s College, Sydney University, opened—Hunter 
River District Water Supply Board—Technical College, Ultimo, opened. 


Financial crisis—Governor Sir Robert Duff arrived—Inland and Interstate 
Parcel Post inaugurated—Gold discovered at Wyalong—Elcctoral Act, 
“One Man One Vote”—Sydney-Vancouver mail service éstablished— 
Mount Drysdale gold-field diseovered—Cable communication with New - 
-Caledonia—Postal Notes issued—Married Women’s Property Act—Depar-— 
ture of ‘‘ Royal Tar ’ with colonists for ‘‘ New Australia,” South America. 


Shearers’ strike—Royal Commission on Fish industry—First Offenders’ Proba-- 
tion Act—Sir Alfred Stephen died—Railway disaster, Redfern Station— 
Kuring-gai Chase dedicated—Banks Exchange Settlement Office established 
—Sydney Hospital, new building, opened. 


Land Legislation—Death of Governor Sir Robert Duff; Viscount Hampden 
succeeded—-Land and Income Tax Acts passed—Freetrade Tariff instituted 
—Federal Convention at Hobart—Standard Time Act—Crown Lands Act— 
“ Cash basis’ system of keeping public accounts introduced—New South 
Wales Chamber of Manufactures constituted—Hospital“Saturday Fund 
inaugurated, : 


Death of Sir Henry Parkes—Factorics and shops regulations—P. N. Russellt 
bequest to School of Engineoring, Sydney University—Public Service 
reorganised—Enfranchisement of Police—People’s Federal Convention at: 
Bathurst—Pacific Cable Conference at Sydney—First scientific expedition 
(British) to Funafuti Island, Ellice Group. 


ro 


"1897 


1898. 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1903 
“1904 


1905 


1906 © 
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Municipalities Act—Artesian Wells Act—Pharmacy Act—Vegetation Diseases 
Act-—Celebration of record reign of Queen Victoria; Australian troops and 
representatives received in London—Governor Phillip’s statue unveiled in 
Sydney Botanic Gardens—Colonial Premiers Conference with Secretary for 
Colonies in -London—Second scientific expedition (Australasian) to Funafuti 
Tsland—Fedcral Convention Sessions at Adelaide and Sydney.” * * 


First surplus -of wheat for export—Proposed Federation Constitution Bill 
rejected by New South Wales—Sydney and Newcastle connected by tele- 
phone—Federa! Convention Sessions at Melbourne—Tbird scientific expedi- 
tion (Australasian) to Fanafuti Island—Queen Vicforia Markets (Sydney) 
opened. 


Governor -Earl- Beauchamp arrrved—Advances to settlers instituted—Con- 
ciliation’‘and arbitration -in industrial. disputes—Australasian Federation 
Enabling Act Referendum; accentarce by. New South Wales—Early closing 
of shops—Boer War; first. Contmgent sent to South Africa from New 
South Wales——Flectrification of City Tramways commenced-Tncorporation 
of Public Library—Friendly Societies Act—First gold.dredge in ‘operation. 


Governor Beauchamp’s departure—Old-age Pensions . instituted—Miners’ 
Accident Relief Fund established—Federal Elections—Metropolitan Traffic 
Act—Inebriates Act—Naval Contingent despatched to China—Common- 
wealth of Australia Constitution Act received Royal assent—First Federal 
Ministry formed. 


Federation of Australian Colonies—Proclamation of Commonwealth of Aust- - 
ralia---Qpening of first Federal Parliament—Visit of T.R:H. the Duke and 
_ Duchess of Cornwall and York—Industrial Arbitration Act—Sydney 
Harbour Trust formed—Naval Contingent returned from China—Federal 
High Court’ inaugurated—Census, population 1,359,133—Closer Settle- 
ment Act—Western Lands Act—Introduction of Pacific Islanders prohibited 
—Postal, Customs, and Defence Departments transferred to Commonwealth 
—Interstate Freetrade established—Dentists Act—Woolwich Graving 
(Mort’s) Dock completed—Mt. Boppy mine opened. 


Governor Sir H. H. Rawson arrived—Mt..Kembla: Colliery Explosion (ninety- 


five “lives lost)—Jubilee of Sydney University—Women’s Franchise— 
Public Health. Act—Pacifio Gable “completed—Legitimation ‘of Children 
Act—Cattle Slauglitering and. Diseased -’Animals’ and ‘Meat Act—First 
sitting. of Arbitration Court—Australian Navél Station elevated to Vive-. 
Admiral’s Command—Union of Methodist Churches—Parliamentary Select 
Committes re- Greater Sydney. 


Referendum favouring reduction of number of members of Legislative Assembly 
from 125 to 90—High Court of Australia constituted—Commercial Causes 
Act-—Registration of Firms—Chamber of Agriculture established—Inflix of 
Criminals. Prevention. Act—Sugar. Bounty (Federal) Act. 


Reduction of number.of members of Parliament from 125 to 90—Redistribution 
of Electorates—Second P. N, Russell hequest; Sydney University--Educa- 
tional: Reforms: commenced--Patents, ‘Trade Marks, &e.,. transferred..to 
Commonwealth—Infant Prétection. Acti* 


Assisted Immigration — reintroduced—Téachers’. Training, Collége opened— 
Kurnell, Botany Bay, proclaimed reereation reserve-—Children’s Courts 
instituted—Habitual:.Criminals.. Act—United Dental. Hospital of Sydney 
established—Shires Act, : 


Barren Jack “(Burrinjuck): Dam authorised—Publi¢ School. feea abolished— 

f= North Coast Railway authorised—Local Government Act—Sydney .Central 
Railway Station opened—Liquor Act, with drastic provisions—Federal 
Elections—Dr. Danysz’s experiments in rabbit destruction—-Government 
Tourist office. established. 


Invalidity and Accident Pensions—Telephone connected, Sydney-Melbourne— 
Opening of blast furnace for manufacture of iron and steel.at Lithgow— 
Consolidation of small public schools commenced—Medical inspection of © 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. i II 


1907 » School Children initiated—Partial toll system: of. telephone *charges .intro- 
{cont.) -duced—Advances to. settlers: transferred. to ‘the contro! . of Government. 
; Savings Bank—Bounties:(Federal) Act. 


-1908 © Department of Agriculture separated front Mines Department—Visit of United 
States (American) Fleet—Indusirial Disputes Act—Minimum Wage Act— 
‘Industrial Wages Boards constituted—Subventions to Friendly Societies 

Act —Yass-Canberra Federal Capital Site selection—Coal Strike, Newsastle 

—Tramway. Strike, Sydney—First Travelling State. School—Manufactpres 

Encouragement Act (Federal)—Crown Lands Amendment. Act (Conversions) 

Commonwealth ‘Meteorological ‘Bureau . established —-Departure of 

3 “Nimrod” Antarctic . Expedition (Lieutenant :.Shackleton, leader)— 

Cataract Dam completed—Prisoners’ *; Detention -Act—Commonwealth 

' Literary Fund established Royal Commission fot. Improvement of City of 
Sydney.and suburbs. ~ 


909 - Governor Lord ' Chelmsford arrivedFisher Library: (Sydney University) 
opened—Em pire Commerce Congress at Sydney—Old-age Pensions adminis- 
tration. taken over by Commonwealth—-Botany “Wool-combing Works 
established—Premiers’ Conference on States’ finance agreement with Com- 

“monwealth Government—Miners’ strikes,: Broken Hill: and Newcastle— 
* Sydney Municipal. Library formed: by. transfer of Lending Branch of Public 
Library—Long Bay Female Penitentiary opened—Quarantine sadminis- 
tration transferred to Commonwealth—Pure: Food Act—Return of “ Nim- 
rod,” Antarctic Expedition—Private Hospitals Act—Visit of Lord Kitchener 
---Imperial Conference. on Defence of Empire. : 


1010 Newcastle Minors’ strike ended—-Mitchell Library opened—State and Federal 
Elections—Referenda favouring transfer ‘of State’ Debts to Federal 
Government and ° rejecting proposed :.States ‘finance..agreement with 

- Commonwealth—Australian ‘ Notes: Act—Australian silver coinage issued 
~-Parliamentary ‘Elections (Second - Ballot) Act—Saturday Half-holi- 

nday. instituted. in Sydney and ‘the Jarger:.towns of N.S.W.—New mail 

. coutract. with Orient Company—-Workmen’s Compensation Act—Federal 
‘Land Tax—First State. Labour. Ministry—Sydney: Municipal Fish Markets 
opened—Invalidity and - Accidents : ‘Pensions. administration transferred 
to Commonwealth—Visit of Dutch Naval squadron—Scottish Agricultural 
Commission’s tour—Departure. of “ Terra Nova” »Antarotic’ Expedition 
(Captain Scott, leader)—Visit. of Japanese Naval ‘Training vessels —Visit 

. of Admiral’ Henderson: to inspect: Naval: Defence “arrangements—Arrival. 
of “Yarra and “Parramatta,” first vessels of AustraJian Navy—Extended 
toli-system applied to telephones—-Australian’ Penny Postage—Subsidised, 
Press. Cable service initiated—Agricultural* Bureau established. 


“19iL “First Australian’ Notes issuae—Federal Referenda relating ta monopolies and 
industrial. legislation; proposals: rejected—First Australian warships, . 
«Parramatta ’’ and “' Yarra ”’,in commission—Launch of Australian torpedo- 

boat destroyer “'Warrego” at Cockatoo Island—Federal Capital Site at Yass- 
Canberra’ transferred to. Commonwealth—Compulsory ‘military training 
initiated—Detachment of cadets to England for Coronation—Radium and 
»epplicators. obtained: for ‘Sydney Hospital—Commonwealth Postal Rates-. 
‘Act, introdueing Penny Postage to all parts. of British-Empire—Murrum bidgee - 
Irrigation’: Trust: appeinted—J.. J.::;Hammond on: his-bi-plane with Frank 
“Qoles, ‘mechanician,.. flew. over Sydney and:harbour--Dreadnought Farm. 
Draining : Scheme .initiated—First . wireless: station (private) licensed for 
transaction of public business—Congress_of Australasian -Association for the 
‘Advancement of Science opened at Sydney—-Solar eclipsesobserved at Vavat 
. by: Austradian. party of Scientists—Premier.attended- Imperial Conference in- 
London and Coronation of King George V--Royal Military College of Aus- 
_traha: opened, at Duntroon—-Abolition of Nautical School. Ship, “‘ Sobraon ”” 
» —Royal Commission on Decentralisation. in Railway ‘Transit—Randwick- 
- wireless: station, with Australian-made apparatus,.demanstrated capacity” 
 of-transmitting. messages over 2,000. miles—Japanese Antarctic Expedition, 
. after. replenishing: :stores. at. Sydney,:. resumed: southward. cruise—Royal 
/ Commission of Inquiry as to Feod Supplies. and -Prices—Royal Commission 
- on Shortage “of .Labour—Electorates. Distribution Commission—Death of 
 Cardinal..Moran—State. Brickworks and. .Metal.:Quarry:-established—Aus- - 
-tralasian Medical Congress at Sydney—First:section of North Coast Railway 
opened—Census, on-.2nd April, 1911; < population .1,646,734—Evening 
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Continuation Schools opened—Departuro of Mawson Antarctic Expedition 
—First Inter-State Forestry Conference (Sydney)—Launch of H.M.A,S. 
“ Australia”»—Union Steamship Co.’s service, Sydney-New Zealand- 
San Francisco, inaugurated—Flight of first Australian Aviator (W. E. 
Hart) from Sydney to Penrith—Sydney Municipal Fruit Markets opened— 
Carriage of goods on tramways authorised—Roya! Commission on Totali- 


- gator 


1912 Interstate Conference of Premiers and Ministers, Melbourne—Return of 


Amundsen’s Antarctic Exploration Expedition, reporting having reached 
the South Pole—Captain Scott and party of explorers after reaching the 
South Pole perished on return journey—Bursary Endowment, Secondary 
Education—Second visit of Japanese Training vessels to Port Jackson— 
Resumption of Oceanic Steamship Co.’s Sydney San Francisco Mail Service 
—Destroyer ‘‘ Warrego” commissioned—Federal Capital Designs selected 
—First International Aviation Contest, Sydney—Boys Naval Training Ship 
“ Tingira”’ (late N.S.S. “Sobraon”) commissioned and moored at Rose 
Bay, Port Jackson—Review of Universal Training Cadets (18,642) at 
Centennial Park, Sydney—Murray Waters Agreement—Industrial Arbitra- 
tion Acts (State aa Federal) —Commonwealth Small Arms Factory, Lithgow 
opened—Visit of Canadian Cadets—Murrumbidgee Irrigation Farms made 
available and irrigation commenced—Interstate Conference on Artesian 
Water Conservation—Income Tax (Management) Act—Criminal Appeal 
Act—Visit of Lieutenant-Colonel Baden-Powell in connection with Boy 
Scout movement—Donation of £1,000,000 by Mrs. Walter R, Hall for chari- 
table purposes in the States of Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria— 
Commonwealth Bank cstablished—Dacey Garden Suburb planned, and 
buildings crected by Government—Housing Board appointed—Anti- 
tuberculosis Dispensary established—New Cable, Sydney-Auckland. laid— 
Meat Industry and Abattoirs Board established—Commonwealth Maternity 
allowances—Height of buildings in Sydncy district limited to 150 feet— 
Dedication of Ashton Park, Sydney,.as new Zoological Gardens—Sydney 
(Pennant Hills) Wireless Station opened—State Timber and Joinery Works, 
Sand-lime Brickworks, and Lime-works established—Revival of whaling— 
Sugar Bounty abolished—Gas Act—State Coal Mines Act. 


1913 Imperial Flagship, H.M.S. ‘“ Drake,” departed for England, H.M.S. “Cambrian” 


made Flagship—Commonwealth Postage Stamps first issued—First official 
encampment of Citizen Forces at La Perouse—Japanese warships “‘ Adzuma’’ 
and “Soya,” visited Port Jackson—Dungog-Taree section of North Coast 
Railway opened—Federal Capital City, Canberra, named and foundation 
stones laid—Admiralty survey of Port Jackson resumed—Visit of Dominions 
Royal Commission—British Immigration League’s Receiving Depot and 
Labour Exchange, Glebe, opened—Gas Companies’ employees strike at 
Sydney—Sydney Harbour Ferry employees strike—Centenary celebrations 
of crossing of Blue Mountains and discovery of Bathurst Plains—March 
of 20,000 Universal TYaining Cadets in Sydney—Lithgow steel rails des- 
patehed for transcontinental railway—South Coast miners strike—British 
Trade Commissioners office established at Sydney—Water Conservation and 
Irrigation Commissioner appointed—Fcderal and State General elections— 
Nepean Junction-Lapstone Hill. Railway deviation opened—First elective 
Senate, University of Sydney—Chelmsford Institute for Seamen, Newcastle, 
founded—Governor Sir Gerald: Strickland arrived—Cockatoo Island Dock 
transferred to Commonwealth Government—Keels laid at Sydney for three 
warships, cruiser ‘“‘ Brisbane,” and destroyers “ Derwent ” and “ Torrens ” 
—Medical Inspection of Children in State Schools extended—Royal Com- 
mission on Industrial Arbitration—Imperial Naval Establishments at Sydney 
transferred to Commonwealth—Royal Marine detachment disbanded— 
Land (70,000 acres) at Moorebank, localityoi Liverpool, resumed by Com- 
monwealth for military purposes—Biintroon and Yarralumla stations, 
70,000 acres, taken over by Commonwealth—Small-pox epidemic of mild 
form in Sydney—Visit of British Parliamentary Party—Bulk handling of 
wheat investigation—Foundation stone of Commonwealth Offices in London 
laid by H.M. King George V—Arrival at Sydney (4th October) of Australian 
Fleet, including battle cruiser “ Australia’ and cruisers “ Sydney” and 
“‘ Melbourne ”—Presentation of shield and bell by citizens of Sydney to 
H.M.A.S. “Sydney ”—Departure of (Imperial) Admiral King-Hall—Cost 
of Living and Living Wage Inquiry in Industrial Arbitration Court— 


1913 
{cont,) 
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Report Royal Congmission on Uniform Standards for Fdod and Drugs— 
Appointment of Members of Interstate Commission—Visit of Panama 
Exposition Commissioners—Celebration of 125th anniversary of foundation 
of Parramatta—State Government Savings Bank agencies removed from 
post offices—Lafly Edeline Babies’ Hospital opsred—Commonwealth Bank 
commenced operations in New South Wales—First playground and open 
schoolroom established at Victoria, Park, Sydney—Amalgamation of New 
South Wales and Victorian immigration offices in _London—Week-end cable 
letters—State Library of Music establishod—Visit of Sir M. Fitzmaurice to 
report on naval bases—State freestone quarry (Maroubra) established— 
Foundation stone of Commonwealth Bank Head Office laid in Sydney— 
Track, block, and automatic signalling for railway introduxed—Legislation 
passed providing that prisoners committed under Deserted Wives and Chil- 
dren Act or Infant Protection Act shall work towards satisfaction of Orders 
for Maintenance, ° . - é 


1914 Department of Public Health established—Amalgamation cf Savings Banks— 


Letter telegrams introduced—Public Trust Office established —Day baking 
of bread initiated—Return of Mawson Antarctic Expedition—Umberum- 
berka (Broken Hill) dam, completed—Women’s Employment State Agency 
opened—Visit of General Sir Ian Hamilton, Inspector-General of Overseas 
Forces—Congress of British Association for Advancement of Science at 
Sydney—Dissolution of both Houses of Federal Parliament—Federal 
General Elections—Arrival of Australian Submarines—Strike of butchers’ 


-employees—Travelling (School) Hospital established—Dental Clinies for 


schools established—State Bakery established—Automatic telephones 
installed at Sydney and suburban exchanges—Norfolk Island transferred 
to control of Commonwealth Government—Darlinghurst Gaol closed— 
First Aeriel Mail, Melbourne to Sydney, carried by M. Guillaux— 
Direct telephone Sydney to Adelaide opened—Meat Fixport Trade 
Inquiry—Murray Waters Agreement (Premiers’ Conference)—Baby 
Clinics, Pre-maternity, and Home-nursing Board established—First 
Baby Clinic opened—Monier Pipe Works purchased by. State 
Government—Govertior Macquarie’s manuscripts purchased in London for 
Mitchell Library—Stamp Duties Act—Visit of Under Secretary of State 
for Colonies, Sir. Hartmann Just—State advances for homes’ initiated— 
Commonwealth Aviation School established—European War; local defence 
forces mobilised—Expeditionary force of volunteers despatched to co- 
operate with Imperial forces—Australian Naval Unit transferred to direct 
Imperial control—Shipping entering ports of Sydney and Newcastle subject 
to examination—Necessary Comin aditiva Control and Wheat Acquisition 
Acts—Patriotic Funds naugurated—Special grant £100,000 to Belgians by 
Federal Parliament—Sydney Stock Exchange suspended operations for 
seven weeks—Australian war vessels assist in capture of German Samoa— 
German possessions in Pacific captured by Australasian naval and military 
forces—Australian submarine AE 1 lost at sea—Prize Court established— 
H.M.A.S. “Sydney” destroyed German cruiser ‘“‘ Emden ”—German gun- 
boat ‘-Komet ” captured and added to Australian navy—Destroyer “ Der- 
went ”-Jaunched—Australian Expeditionary Forces landed in Egypt—War 
Pensions Act—Fisheries investigation ship “‘ Endeavour ”’ lost at sea—Coal 
strike (afternoon shift) Maitland collieries—State Wheat-growing area estab- 


_ lished—Apostolic Delegate for Australia appoirted—Emu Plains Prison 


Farm established. 


1915 Australian Expeditionary Forces in action at Dardanelles—Submarine AE 2 


lost in operations at Dardanelles—Return of First Expeditionary Fore 

from New Guinea—Tropical Force despatched—Soldiers’ Club opened at 
Sydney—Jervis Bay Naval College opened—Yacht “ Adele” acquired for 
naval training purposes—Special patriotic collectioas, Belgian Day, 14th 
May; Australia Day 30th July—Newcastle iron and steel works opened— 
Norton Griffiths agreement for construction of public works—Conservatorium 
of Music opened-—Policowomen appointed—-State Government House caso 
decided by Privy Council in favour of New South Wales Government— 
Homebash Abattoirs opened—Notification of Births Act proclaimed in 
Sydney and Nowcastle—State trawling scheme in operation—Fodder control 
board appointed—Meat supply for Imperial Uses Act—Visit of Japaneso 
sian ships—War census—H.M.A.S. “Torrens” and “ Brisbane *” 
aunched, 
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The following is-an alphabetical tist of chief-events.:-— 


Event. Year. 
Act of Parliament, First ... .. - 1824 
American Fleet, Visit . ... ... 1908 
Artesian. Bore, first Se ... 1879 
Assisted. Immigration—first ship 1831 
Revival... 1905 
“« Australia,” Launch of H.M.A. Ss. 1911 
Australian Coinage sas .. 1910 
First Gunboat bo «. 855 
Navy—Arrival ecties .. 1913 
ee TAnatealia * Launched ... 1911 
. First war vessels ... ... 1910 
Operations against German 
Pacific Possessions ... 1914 
Submarines lost ... 1914, 1915 
“Sydney”? destroyed 
“Hmden” . «. 1914 
Transfer. to British Admi- 
ralty ... sai w. =1914 
Notes (Bank) os .. 1911 
War Contingents— ; 
. China ts es -.. 1900 


..Buropean . ... sais . 1914 
Maori eae eee «. 1860 
“Soudan eee. Aes o. =1885 
South. Africa iis «. -1899 
Banks; Commonwealth ... .. 1912 
“Birst Savings ... wee -. 1819 
“New South Wales .... «. 1817 
Bass’Strait navigated ... .- 1796 


Blankets, first mantfacture .. 1801 
Blue. Mountains, first Aint: .. - 1813 
“Brisbane,” H.M.A.S. launched +1915 
Brokerr Hill Silver Field discovered 1883 


Cable,“England ... os ... 1872 
‘New Zealand ... aig ... (1876 
“Pacific... Ss ae oe ' 902 

Cenaus, First Stee st we. > 1828 

“First Muster ... aor «. 4801 
‘War. ar w- 1915 

Childrens’ Courts .. ava we. (1905 

China War Contingent aa --- 3900 

Civil Courts... se gta we 71814 

Coal, Discovery ..... ..... 1796, 1797 
“First: Export... ... | 1800 

Coinage, Austrétian stubs «.. 1910 

“First Copper. . «. 4801 

Colonies, New South Wales a. | 1988 
“New. Zealand .. wee .. 1841 
“Queensland ... ae .- 1859 

South Australia .. 1834, 1836 
: Tasmania Sie sis -. 1825 
“Victoria 3 die «= 1851 

Comunissicn; Interstate aed .. 1913 

Commonwualth of Australia .. 190] 

Conatitution, First .Act of’Parlia- 

fe “ment ase 1824 
rst’ Australian. Legislature 1823 
* First. Election... ae we 1843 - 
First: ‘Representative... ws 1843 
‘Responsible Government |.. 1855 
Convicts, ee abolished ‘1840 
*Revived < we vee (1848 
‘Lastships =... ce nee 1849 
Cook, Landing of Captain oe 1770" 
Cotton grown in Sydney .. .-- 1828 


‘Event. r; 
Courts, Childrens’ ... see one 
Civil aes ee on 


First Criminal... ee vee 
First Trial by’ Jury See ro 
“High .. oss bes 
Supreme fs Lee 7 


‘Customs Duties, First 


Defence, Military——First ohititose 
~ - force 7 _ oes 
Imperial troops:-withdrawn .. 
Lithgow Small Arms Factory 
Universal Trainin 


” Year. 
1905 
1814 
1788. 
1824 
1903: 
1812 
1800 


1800- 
1870- 
1912 
1911 


Navy, Arrival of Australian 1913 
Discovery, Coal .... a» ©1796, LY9F 
Gold’... 1.1828, 1841 


By Hargraves be sae 
Silver, Broken.Hill ... is 


‘Divine Service, First es “ae 


1851 
1883 
1788- 


Education, Acts... ..» 1866, 1880 


Bursary Endowment... 


1912 


First School ... 1796 
Free Public ae 1906- 
Medical Inspection ... 1907 
‘Sydney University ... 1852 
Engine, first: steam Sox 1815- 
Export,. First—Coal we 1800 
Excess of annual... «. 1844 
- Wheat ae ace «» 1898 
“Wool ... = «. 1807 
“Federal Capital Pertitory. .. ~» I91E 
Federation of Australian Colopies 190E 
> Financial ’Grisis ... .» 1843, 1893 
' Fisherios—-State: Trawling 1915 
-First-Act of Parliament. ... 1824 
- Artesian’ Bore... a oe 1879 
Bank (New South tWales) ... 1817 
’ Bank Savings... a woe 1SIG 
Blankets, Mattufactare 180k 
“Blué Mountains, Crossing ... 1813 
Boiling-down' of sheep ww» =1843 
-Book ‘printed... te «. 1802 
‘Cable ... ae one 1872 
Census ses 182% 
* Muster ve re 1801. 
~ Church ee = «.- 1793. 
“Coal’Export .... abs -. 1800 
“Coinage. Copper... -. I80F 
Constitution ... an . 1823: 
_ Representative ..... 2, 1843- 
“Criminal Court eer <E7BS- 
“Trial by Jury wes 1 1824 
“Carstoms duties cece’ nee 1800 
* Divine Sorvice oe oe = 1788: 
Enpine;-steam See -. 1815- 
“Export, ‘Coal... aes «-» 1800 
) Eixeess: ofmaal . -. 1844 
“Wool sas ee «. 1807 
“Fleet... se Br we 1788: 
“Free immigrants  ... we L793: 
“Friendly Soctety . 1834 
Harvest 1789 


“Industries, oy cingandesiian 179 


Jury, Criminal trial-by vee 


1824 


CHRONOLOGICAL-TABLE.. 


‘ - Event. . 
Bist (continued; — 
Land grant to settlers: 
Lean, public. ... 
Mail, overland—Sydney: 
Adelaide ... é 
Sydney- Melbourne: 


Manufacture;blankets. . dee 


Linen 
Sugar Bie 
Tweed : a 


Military force of wolunteers... 
“Muster, Census ae 
Nava Vessels, Australian 


Gunboat. ... 
‘New-South ‘Wales, settlement. 
Newspaper’ ... ee rere 
@Dbservatory:... gate? pais 
Parliament; Acts ... _ 
Elective ... va 
‘Post Office: ... ane 
Postage Stamps «. a 
Printing Presa. weet 
‘Railway a 1850} 
Religious : Service» aie 


Place of vonitp 
Sarings Bank.. 
Schoob:. 


Settlemen nt—New South Wales 


Queensland... 


South ‘Anstratia.:. ee : * 
Tasmania, . oy aie 


Victoria... 2... 


Weatern Australia ;. 1826; : 
Sewerage : 
Sheep, boiling: down: ae 

Wool expert: ‘ sie 
Ship, foreign trading... 

Immigrant .. aidee «eis 


Steam . dye 
Sugar, manufacture «. ees 
‘Telegraph =... ase 
Wireless station: 
"Telephone... .... 
* Long distance ~~ 


“Theatre -- 
Town Cloek: ... 
“Tramway (herse drawn) 
Fiectric 
Steam: tee 


“Trial. by Jury; criminal: 
"Tweed manufacture *. 
Volunteer Defence foree ® 
Wheat. harvested:: 
Surplus. ... 


Witeless: Telegraph: Bicakone ve 
Wool expert... . 


one 


Wtiders;:Navization of Bae Strait» 
Circumnavigation of Australia: 


Granchise-—Manhood pais , 
Women’s ° 


Wrlendiy: Society, First... 


By:-Hargraves . 


1823;.- 
,. 1851 


First: dredge. ... ey uae 


Year. 


170%: 
1841: 


. 1847. 
1837: 
1801: 
1801 - 


1824 
. 1843 


- 1800: 


1801 
1910 


. 1855 


1788 
1803 
1788 
1824 


1856 
1809 . 
1837° 


1795 
1855 


. 1788 


1793 
1819 
1796 
1788 
1824 
1836 
1803 
1803 


igza 


1853 
1843 
1807 


_ 1792 


1831 


1831 


1824 
1851 
1911 
1880 
1898 
1796 
1798 
1861 
1899 
1879 
1824 
1843 
1800 
1789 
1898 


1911 
1807 


1796 
1803 


1858 - 


1902 
1834 
1841 


1899 


I3° 
Event. Year. 
Government—First Act of ‘Parlia:. 
ment ... ven ene. 1824e- 
First Constitution... eve, 1823 
Representative... a. 1845> 
Responsibie. ... ee «» 1855 
Government, Lacal - 1907° 
Grape vines 1801, 1817, 1832. 
Hargraves, discovery: of a we 1851 
Harvest, First eee .... 1789 
High Court of Australia ... ae. 1903 
Immigration; assisted, first ship... 1831 
First. free immigrants 1793 
Industries, First’ ... 0 «. 1791 
Tronworks, Newcastle... w-. 1915 
Irrigation, Murrumbidgee... 1912 
Land . Act, free selection before - 
survey’... .- 1861. 
First: grant to settlers ° .. 179%: 
Real: Property (Torrens’) Act 1862°: 
Landing of Captain Cook... «1770. 
Law Courts, Children’s. ... .. 1905 
Civil... . ss » «1814 
Criminal, ‘first. 1788 
High... as om, «. 1903 
Supreme bic we. 1812 
Firat: Act, of: Parlixment we 1824 
First: Trial.by Jury ... vee 1824 
Loar, First Public... z we «1840 
Local Government... ~... 190F 
Manvfactures, firss—Blankets:..... 1801" 
Boiling-down . : o =1843 
Linem.... 00... se w..- 1804 
Sugar ... wie see wee 1824 
Tweed .. .- 1843. - 
Maori War,. Contingent = 1860. 
Military’ Defence-—First. Volunteer 
Force... 1800 
Imperial troops withdrawn .... 1870 
Small Arms Factory... « 1912. 
Universal. Training ; .. . 1941 
War: Contingerts European: 1914. 
Maori es iat 1860 
Sondan aes si «- «©1885 
South Africa vee 1899: 
Movntains, Crossing of Bhie » w.. 1813 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation :. «- 1912 
Muster, First Census... e- 1801 
Navigation of Bass Strait::. «» 1796. 
“Round Australia. by: ‘Flinders: 1863. 
Nary—Amervan: FRet: wwe. 1968 
Australian—aArrival. i se «on. 1913 
“ Australia.” launched. ... 1911 
First vessels. . 1910 
Operations against ‘German. 
possessions. ... 191494918. 
Submarines lost’ ..:. 1914;1915 
“Sydney” destrayed 7 
‘** Emden ”’ wow 1914. 
Transfer. to. -British:. 

Admiralty: «2. a» 1914 
Contingent to.Ching. War: .... 1860 
First. Australian:Gunboat.. .... 18%. 

New South Wales, first. setsloncsnt, 2 118s 
Newspaper, first. ... wee vee Ltd 
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Event, 
New Zealand separated ... se 
Norfolk Island discovered ~.,. 
Notes, Australian .. atis oes 
Observatory, First at Dawes Point 
At Parramatta v Sis 


Old-age Pensions ... ioe ove 


Pacific Cable sae ae a 
Parliament—First Act... 
First Constitutioa ... bss 
First Election... 
First Responsible Ministry |. 
Manhood Suffrage... <s 
Plural votiag abolished 


Second Ballot Act 

Triennial a 

Vote by ballot 

Women’s Suffrage .., 
Pensions, Old-age . Pee ar 
Policewomen appointed Sse ne 


Postal—First office 
First overland Sydney-Ade- 
laide mail : see 
Sydney- Melbourne wee 
First stamps ... 
Gencral Post Office opened .. 
Penny Postage—Australia ... 
British Empire 
Printing, First Press’ . .. 
Property, Real—Torrens’ ‘Act 
Publishing, First book printed . 
First newspaper 


Railway—Brisbane and Adelaide 

connected E ses 
First... 1850, 

Real Property (Torrens’ ) ‘Act... 


os a ee 


Religious equality established tes 
First Divine Service ‘. es 
Place of public worship as 

State Aid abolished . eee 
Responsible Government... se 
Robertson’s Land Act... ws 
Savings Bank, first is ive 
School, first = .. 38 er 


Schools, Public—Act ae 
Bursary Endowment Act 
Fees abolished eee 
Medicalinspection ... ase 
Public Instruction Act ats 

‘Serius’ lost at Norfolk Island 

Settlement, New South Wales ... 


288 


Queensiand ... heen 

South Australia ose 
Tasmania se ses wise 
Victoria aba a aks 


Sewerage, First... 
Sheep—First boiling- down. 
Export wool ... ee 
Merinos imported ... 1797, 
Shipping—First foreign trader ... 
- Steamer ... one 
Signal Station, South Head Sc 
Silver, Broken Hill discovery ... 
Soudan Contingent . 
South African War Contingents .. sey 


Year. 
1841 
1774 
1911 


1788 
1822 
1909 


1902 
1824 
1823 
1856 
1856 
1858 
1893 
1910 
1874 
1358 
1902 
1900 
1915 


1809 


1847 
1837 
1837 
1874 
1910 
1911 
1795 
1861 
1802 
1803 


1889 
1855 
1862 
1839 
1788 
1793 
1862 
1855 
1861 


1819 
1796 
1866 
1912 
1906 
1907 
1880 
1790 
1788 
1824 
1836 
1803 
1803 
1853 
1843 
1807 
1804 
1792 
1831 
1790 
1883 
1885 
1899 


Event. Year, 
fouth Australia... o. 1834, 1836. 
Steel Works, Newcastle ... we 1915 
Strike, Maritime ... ose --« 1890 
Suffrage, Manhood... ses «.. 1858 
Women’s oe vee o» 1902 
Sugar, first manufacture .. 1824 
“Sydney ” destroyed “ Emden ’ »” 1914 
Tasmania, First settlement we =1803 
Insularity estgblished « 1798 
Separation HL eae. eo 
Telegraphs—Cable, és 
z Now Teer eve .. 1876 
Pacific aS eee «.- 1902 
First... 3a se a. 1851 
Wireless, first station .. 1911 
Telephones established... «-- 1880 
First long-distance +. 1898 
Sydney-Melbousne ... - 1907 
Theatre, first - .- 1796 
“ Torrens,” H.M.A. S., launched . «~ 1915 
Torrens’ Real Property Act 1861 
Trade—First excess annualexports 1844 
First export coal... .-- 1800 
Wool Sas ae ww. 1807 
First Foreign ship... - 1792 
Interstate Commission -. 1913 
Tramway, First (horse drawn)... 1861 
Electrie ais Sa ... 1899 
Steam . re .- 1879 
Transportation abolished | «- 1840 
Attempted revival -. 1843 
Last convict ships... «. 1849 
Trawling, State ... as wwe 1915 
Tweed, first manufacture... we 1843 
Universal defence training -. 1911 - 
University.of Sydney opened ... 1852- 
Victoria separated...  ... eo. 1851 
Volunteers, first defence force ... 1800 
Votin g—Man hood Suffrage a. 1858 
Plural abolished wes «. 1893 
Second ballot... ° ... «. 1910 
Vote by Ballot a3 «- «1858 
Women’s Suffrage ... vee 1902 
War Contin ee es -» 1900 
European ... ee we «1914 
Maorl agg ae --- 1860 
Soudan Ses aes oe §=1885 
South African - ... -a =1899 
+ European—Expeditionary 
Forces, Egypt ... oo. 1914 
Pacific ~ ... oes oo §=1914 
Turkey ... ay oe 1915 
German Pacific Possessions 
occupied ... Bid -. 1914 
Navy transferred to British 
Admiralty -: 1914 
Submarines lost wes 1914, 1915 
‘““ Sydney ” destroyed : 
“ Emden ” we owe «1914 
Western Australia Settlement 1826, 1829 
Wheat, first surplus wee -. 1898 
Wine sent to London 1823, 1828 
Wireless Telegraphy, first station... 1911 
Wool, First Export tee «-- 1807 
"Merino sheep imported 1797, 1804 
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GEOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Area or New Sovutu WaLss. 


THE area of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Island and the Federal 
Capital Territory, ia cstimated at 310,372 square milés, or 198,638,080 acres, 
representing rather more than one-tenth of the total area of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. There was a formal surrender to the Commonwealth 
Government, on Ist January, 1911, of about 900 square miles at Yass-Canberra 
as Federal Capital Territory, and in addition, an area of about 28 square 
miles at Jervis Bay was surrendered to the Federal Government for naval 
purposes, 


“The length of the State, measuring directly from Point Danger on the 
north to Cape Howe on the south, is 683 miles. From east to west, along 
the 29th parallel, the breadth is 756 miles, while diagonally from the south- 
west corner, where the River Murray passes into South Australia, to Point 
Danger, the distance is 850 miles. 


Lord Howe Island, the dependency of New South Wales, is 7 miles in length, 
by a width ranging from half-a-mile to 12 miles, and hasien area of 5 square 
miles. ; 


The area of New South Wales in relation to the total ‘area of the Common- 
wealth is shown in the following statement :— 


State or Territory. i Area. farina 
' sq. miles. 
New South Wales... ses wes 309,444 | 10°40 
Victoria bes eu oe is 87,884 2°96 
Queensland... ie se ‘es 670,590 22°54 
South Australia see ais shes 380,070 12°78 
Western Australia... in fer 975,920 32°81 
Tasmania wee ae 26,215 88 
Northern Territory .. 00... 523,620 17°60 
Federal Capital Territory ... wee 900* 
» Area at Jervis Bay... a 28 ‘ o 
Total Commonwealth ... | 2,974,581 100-00 


* Approximate, 


New South Wales is three and a half times as large as Victoria, nearly 
twelve times as large as Tasmania, and somewhat smaller than South Aus- 
tralia; related to the larger States, it is half the size of Queensland and one~ 
third that of Western Australia, 
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AREA OF THE Britisa Errre 


For purposes of comparison the areas of all portions of the British Empire 
are given in the subjoined statement :— 


{ 


| 
| 


Country. Area. Country. Area, 
| 
Europe— sq. mi'es.-|| Africa—continued. sq. miles, 
United Kingdom— | Weat Africa—continued. | 
England and Wales 58,340 || Sierra Leone and Protector- 24,908 
Scotland oe 30,405 | ate. 
Treland Ze “| 32,586 | Gambia and Protectorate... 3,619 
Isle of Man and Channel| 302 | __—____—_-- 
' Islands. - Total, West Africa | 444,842 
i —————_ . —— 
- Total, United Kingdom .... 121,633 | Mauritius and Dependencies... 809: 
————|| Seychelles... - 156 
|| Somaliland... 68,000 
Gibraltar ~ ... Ae oad 27) East Africa Protectorate: 247,600 
Malta ieee se on, 117 || Uganda Protectorate 121,437 
1 \| Zanzibar-and Pemba 1,020 
Asia— i | Nyasaland 39,315 
India—British oss .-.| 1,092,994 Rhodesia 439,575 
Feadatory States ..... 709,118 || Swaziland. ... 6,536 
—_———-!| Basutoland. ... 11,716 
Total, India. ... ...| 1,802,112 || Beehuanaland «| 275,000: 
————|; Egypt... «--| 400,000 - 
Cyprus ee 3,584 4] Anz!o- Egyptian Soudan: 9-5.000° 
Aden (inc'uding Perim ana! 10,387 || America-—- 
Protectorate), Socotra. “| |) Canada ».«| 3,729,665 
’ Ceylon... % a 25,481 Newfoundland. _ 3 427754 
Straits Settlements -. 1,600 |) Labrador: 120,000: 
Federated Malay States 27,506 || - British Honduras 8,598 - 
‘Other oe States ’. 24,600 || British Guiana 90,500 
Borneo - sas 31,106''| Bermuda 19 
Sarawak i 42,000 West Indies— 
Hong Kong and New Terri. i 404. || Bahamas 4,404 
tories. Hi Turks.and Caicos Islands... 2 166 
Wei-hai-wei ... age 285 || Jamaica ... See 4,207 
Cayman Islands: 89 
Africa— Ht Windward Islands... 672 
Union of South Africa— \ Leeward Islands ... va 715 
Cape of Good. a wee| 276,995 | Trinidad and Tobago ake 1,974 
Natal ae a 35,371 i: 
Transvaal . 110,426 || Total, West Indies 12,227 
Orange Free State .. 50,392 |) 
:_-___—— | Falkland Islands . se 7,500 
Total Union of South): 473,184 | Australia and the Pacific— - 
Africa... |__| Australia a .| 2,974,581 
| || Papua 90,540 
Ascension s 34 || Norfolk Island 10 
St. Helena’ .... 47. || 
|| New Zealand... ... 104,751 
‘West Africa—.- 1 Biji bn <fatve 7,435 
Northern-Nigeria..... .,.)  256,200-|| Tonga. ae 390 
Southern Nigeria and Pro- 79,880 | Solomon Islands 14,800 
tectérate. | Gilbert: Islands .. 166 
Gold Coast and Protector~ . 80;235 _—_—_——— 
ate.. | Total, British Empire ...| 12,809,004 


Bounnarres or New Sour “WALES; 


New-South Wales lies in the temperate zone, and almost entirely between 
the 29th and 36th parallels of south latitude and the 141st and 154th meridians 
of east longitude; the southern boundary dips from the 34th parallel on 
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the west to the 37th parallel on the east. The State is bordered on the 
north, west, and south respectively by the States of Queensland, South 
Australia, and Victoria, and on the east by the South Pacific Ocean. The 
total length of coast line is 700 miles, representing 1 mile of coast to 443 
square miles of hinterland, as against an average of J in 261 for the continent 
of Australia. New South Wales has, of all the Australian States, excepting 
the Northern Territory, the greatest proportion of territory to coast line. - 


TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY. 


Numerous stations have been erected in the State in connection with the 
trigonometrical survey. Two. base lines have been measured, one situated 
near Lake George, and the other near Richmond. They are 54 and 7 miles 
in length respectively. A third base line, some 20 miles in length, has been 
selected on the railway line, about 40 miles south-east of the town of Bourke, 
and the triangulation has been extended in that direction. 

A list of the trigonometrical stations situated at a height of 3,000 feet or 
more was given in a previous issue of this Year Book. 


Maenetic. Survey, 


During the year 1913, the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism of the 
‘Carnegie Institute of the United States of America commenced a magnetic 
survey of New South Wales. The results of the survey will be useful to 
ship-masters and to surveyors, and will be given by the Institute tothe 
Government of New South Wales. It is interesting to note that the Carnegie 
Institute equipped the Dr. Mawson Expedition to the Polar regions with a 
series of instruments for the magnetic survey of its sphere of operations 
within. the south polar area. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. FEATURES. 


In a previous issue of this Year Book an account was given of the important 
‘geographical features of New South Wales, therefoxe.in this issue only a brief 
reference. is: made, 

Capes and Headlands. 


The coast of New South Wales is remarkably regular, and does not present 
any striking topographical features. It consists of rugged cliffs, alternating 
with sandy beaches and wide river estuaries. “Few capes project more than 
. few hundred yards into the sea. 


‘E Harbours and Inlets, 


The numerous inlets of the coast of New South Wales are semarkable for 
complexity of outline. There are some fine natural harbouts, with deep 
water and steep rocky shores, whose existence proceeded from tre subsidence 
in past ages of the coastline, which caused the submergence. ot the valleys 
of coastal: rivers and converted.them into spacious harbours. Numerous 
‘small ports, estuaries, and roadsteads provide shelter to shipping, and afford 
facilities for trade. The entrances to.the estuaries are usually obstructed 
by sand bars, formed by the combined action of ocean currents and waves 
and wind, .Efforts are made to control the sand movement by the con- 
struction of breakwaters and training walls. Ocean jetties have been con 
structed: at.most of the roadsteads. 
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The principal ports are Port Jackson, the port of Sydney; Port Hunter, 
or Newcastle Harbour; Jervis Bay ; Port Stephens; Broken Bay ; and Port 
Kembla. 


Islands. 


There are a number of islands along the coast of New South Wales; the 
majority are situated close to the-mainland to which they were formerly 
attached, and are too small to be of much value. Generally, they are of 
granitic, schistic, basaltic, porphyritic, or doleritic formation, with meagre 
vegetation, and practically no timber. 


Lord Howe Island. 


Lord Howe Island is situated about 300 miles east of Port Macquarie, 
and 436 miles from Sydney, in latitude 31° 33’ 4” S., longitude 159° 4’ 26” KE. ; 
it was discovered in 1788 by Lieutenant Ball. The island is of volcanic 
origin, and Mount Gower, the highest point, is a volcanic ridge reaching a 
height of 2,840 feet above sea level. The climate is equable, and the rich 
soil and abundant rainfall are favourable for the growth of subtropical 
products; but on account of the rocky formation of the greater part of the — 
surface only about 300 acres are suitable for cultivation. The vegetation oF 
Lord Howe Island is luxuriant, palms and banyans being the most remarkable 
of the varied flora. The land has not been alienated, but is occupied rent 
free on sufferance, and utilised for the production of Kentia Palm &ced. The 
population is 107 persons. 


The Surface of New South Wales. 


The surface of New South Wales is divided naturally into three main 
divisions—the Coast District, the Tablelands, and the Western Plains. The 
tablelands occupy the summit of the Great Dividing Range, which traverses 
the State from north to south and marks the division between the coast 
district and the plains, ; 


The coastal strip is undulating and well watered. The average width is 
about 30 miles; at Clifton the tableland abuts on the ocean, while the widest 
part (150 miles) is in the valley of the Hunter River, where the relatively 
soft rocks of the coal basin have offered least. obstruction to river erosion. 
The Great Coal Basin (extending from Port Stephens to Jervis Bay) under- 
lies the central portion of the coastal region; the seam emerges to the surface 
at Neweastle and Bulli, and at Sydney lies about 3,000 feet below the surface. 
Coal seams are found in the Clarence River district, but for the most part 
the northern and southern sections of the coast district are devoted to dairy 
farming and tke cultivation of such crops as maize, lucerne, and in the 
extreme north, sugar-cane; the forests yield a great variety of valuable 
timbers. 

There are two tablelands—the northern and southern—comprising an 
extensive plateau region, furrowed in many parts by deep, rugged valleys. 
Generally they present on the eastern side a steep escarpment towards the 
the ocean, while on the west they slope gradually towards the plains. The 
tablelands vary in width from 30 to 100 miles. The northern tableland 
commences in Queensland and terminates on the northern side of the Peel 
River Valley; its average height is 2,500 feet. The southern tableland 
extends from the Victorian border, and slopes gradually to the Cudgegong 
and Colo Rivers ; its average height is slightly less than the northern tableland, 
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although the Kosciusko Plateau, the most elevated portion of the State, 
is within its limits, Level upland plains occur throughout the tableland 
division. 

‘The Great Plain district stretches from the base of the tablelands to the 
western boundary of the State. The plains are not quite horizontal, but 
slope very gently from the bed of the Darling eastward towards the Great 
Dividing Range and westward towards the South Australian border. Only 
Pod trifling elevations occur, and the plains are for the most part devoid 
of timber. 


The plains are watered by the rivers of the Murray-Darling system; the 
Darling and its tributaries are liable to considerable shrinkage in periods of dry 
weather, but, on the other hand, in wet seasons, these streams overflow their 
ae and flood the surrounding country for miles, rendering it extremely 

ertile. 


.The surface of the plains consists of rich red and black soils, the former 
being particularly rich in plant food. The black soil formations represent 
the silted-up channels of old rivers which, when flooded, spread a fertile 
silt over the surrounding district. The black soil plains occupy large areas 
along the middle courses of the Castlereagh, Namoi, and Gwydir Rivers. 


Mountains. 


The mountains of New South Wales may be classified in three groups— 
the Great Dividing Range, the coastal ranges, and the ranges of the interior. 


The Great Dividing Range is the name given to the section within New 
South Wales of a continuous chain of mountains stretching along the whole 
eastern portion of Australia. The Great Dividing Range has the form of a 
broad plateau rising steeply from the coastal plain on the east, and sloping 
gently towards the plains on the west. Except for a horseshoe bend skirting 
the valley of the Hunter River, it runs for the most part parallel to the coast- 
line, and a number of lateral spurs branch off from either side. 


A disconnected chain of mountains runs transversely along the Southern 
Tableland, and four well-defined tamges lie in the coastal district, running, 
as a rule, parallel to the Tablelands, 

Two ranges of moderate clevation lie near the extreme west and north- 
west of the State, and form the westera boundary of a vast depression through 
which the Darling River and its tributaries flow. 


Extinct Volcanoes. 


New South Wales does not lie within the zone of active volcanoes and 
earthquakes, though numerous indications are to be found of violent volcanic 
activity and earthquake disturbances in former ages. 


ae The Kiama basalt or blue metal, used largely for making roads and for 
ven ballasting railway lines, is.a solidified lava ejected during the Permo Carboni- 
ferous period. At Nobby’s, Newcastle, and at.many places in the neighbour- 
hood of Sydney, extensive volcanic dykes occur. The basaltic cappings 
of the hills, and great sheets Of basalt fouzd on the tablelands and the slopes 
of the Great Dividing Range are also yelics of extinct volcanoes. The fertility 
of the soil in many parts, and some of the most striking features of the scenery 
of New South Wales are the result of former volcanic action, while the flow 
of basic fava along old wateccourses has preserved the alluvial gold from 
subsequent distribution. — 
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The earthquakes now experienced in New South Wales: are infrequent 
and barely perceptible, but evidence of past movements—uplifts and depres- 
sions, folds and fractures—is found in many districts throughout the State. . 


Rivers. 


“The Great Dividing Range is the main watershed of New South Wales, 
-and divides the rivers into two groups—the coastal and the western. 


The coastal rivers discharge into the Pacific, and, on account of the proxi- 
mity of the mountains to the ocean, the majority are short, rapid streams;. 
the Hunter and the Hawkesbury by reason of their winding courses are the 
longest. Generally, the rivers south of Sydney, where the coastal strip 
narrows considerably, are of less importance than those of the north. 


“The physical aspect of the eastern rivers is. somewhat similar, their upper 
.courses are amidst broken and mountainous country, and the lower. basins 
consist of undulating land with rich alluvial flats; where uncultivated, the 
land is densely timbered. . 

The rivers of the western slope belong to one great system—the Murray- 
Darling. ‘They drain:an immense area, including the whole of the western 
portion of New South Wales and large portions of Queensland and Victoria, 
and discharge into the sea through a single mouth. In consequence of the 
gradual slope of the plain country, these rivers, unlike the coastal, are long 
and slow in discharge. 

Lakes. , 


The lakes of New South Wales may be classified in four groups :—The 
coastal lakes or lagoons, those of the tablelands, of the Western Plains, and 
the lakes and tarns of the Kosciusko Plateau. 


The coastal lakes are partly estuarine and partly marine, and are. generally 
-due to the formation of bars and banks of river silt and the joint action of 
tides and winds; many of them are connected with the sea by narrow channels. 


The lakes of the Tableland owe their origin to voleanic.and ‘other geological} 
disturbances of former ages; with few exceptions they are situated in the 
southern tableland. 


The lakes of the Western Plains occur usually along the. courses of the 
western rivers;. they are natural depressions which are filled. during. floods 
by the overflow of the rivers. 


The Kosciusko Lakes are due to the formation of barriers..of moraine 
material left behind by glaciers. They are situated about 6,000 feet above 
_S8ea-level, 
Mineral: Springs. 
Mineral springs of varied composition are found in many parts. of the State ;. 


in some cases the waters have been marketed as table-waters, and some: are 
of medicinal: value. 


A description of the waters of the following springs was given in the previous 
issue of this Year Book—Mittagong, Ballimore, “Rock” Flat, _ Bungonia, 
Jarvisville, and Yarrangobilly. 


Limestone Caves. 
The limestone: caves of New. South Wales constitute important. tourist 
Tesorts, and are discussed in the section.dealing with tourist: attractions, 


“The: principal caves are Jenolan, Yarrangobilly, Wombeyan, Abercrombie, 
“Wellington, Belubuld, and. Bungonia, ; 
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Geological. Formation. X 


The sedimentary rock formations found in New South Wales are classified: 
as. follows :— 


Tecent auriferous ana stanniferous soils, and allsivial: : 
deposits in the beds of existing rivers. 
Pleistocene ; alluvial leads containing gold, tin, and gem- 
stones, 
( Pliocene ; alluvial leads, frequently covered by basalt, and : 
containing gold, tin, and gem-stones. 
Miocene; quartzites with plant remains at. Dalton, near. « 
Gunning.: 
| Eocene; marine limestones.and calcareous:sandstones of the: 
\_ Lower Darling; plant bedsof the New England district... 
( Upper. Cretaceous (Desert Sandstone).; contains deposits of. 
| precious opal. 
...4 Middle Cretaceous; auriferous alluvial leads. at Mount . 
| Brown. 
(Lower Cretaceous; Rolling Downs formation of Queensland. 
Talbragar fish-bearing shales, 


Post:Tertiary ... 


‘f 
a 
e 
ae 


Carnozore, 


Tertiary ... eos 


( Cretaceous - 


Jurassic . ive 


—— 


MeEsozor0. 


( The Ipswich Coal Me’ sures and 
the Clarence-Coal. Measures 


\ Trias- Jura’. on 
\ Hawkesbury Series 


Permo-Carboniferous a 


The productive coal- 
seams of New: South 
Wales occur in - these 
measures; 


Carboniferous: ... 


4 


| 


A 


All the metalliferous. 


i di : ri 
Devonian lodes and.reefs occur in 


he 


Parsozds0. 


eae 


Silurian .., 


these. formations, or in 
such . igneous : rocks . as: 
granites, quartz-porphy~ 
ries, felsites,: diorites,’. 
&e. 


| 
| 


Ordovician... 


| 
| 
| 


Cambrian 


( Form the base of the arte - 
| sian-water-bearing hasin:. 
} These:Measures: contain” 
1 thin. :coakseams, not: at 
| present. worked-in New. 
\ South Wales: 
WianamattaShales ;.con+ 
(+ tain fireclays: 
.. 2 Hawk-sbury 8 dunds@ued 
| building stone. ; 
(Narrabeen Shalea.’ 
1.. Upper. or Newcastle a 
Measures , ae 
2. Dempsey Series : 
3. Middle or Tomago Coal | 
Measures ; es 
4.. Upper Marine Series 
5. Greta Coal Measures 
\6. Lower Marine Series 
(Rhacopteris Beds and Asso- : 
ciated Marine Beds .. ay 
Marine. beds-.of. Dungog and 
Clarence - Town ‘areas, and 
New England District, 
equivalent in part~ to the 
Star Beds of See ents 
Upper Devonian 
Lower Devonian: 
Limestones and slates ‘at Yass, 
Molong;.. Wellington; .. Qui- 
dong, Portland, &c.. 
pea and Tuffs at Mandurama,. 
Cadia, Tomingley, Berridale, 
and in-the counties of Auek- 
land and: Wellesley, on: the 
Victorian’: border, Talwong, 
| Tallong,: Chatsbury, and -in}. 
\. the Monaro-~Albury ‘district. ) . 
Limeéstones; schists; cand: glacial-beds.of Torrowangee:*. 


Post#Tertiary and: Tertiary deposits cover. approximately ‘one-third-of: the: 
areaof New. South: Wales; embracing practically. the valleys of: the western: 
river:systems, except for a broad belt..of pre-Silurian, Silurian, and Devonian:. 
tocks between the Bogan River and the Barrier Range. Tertiary.and -Post-. 
Tertiary” fhiviatile - deposits: constitute. the chief. sources. of “alluvial gold, 
stream tin, and gem-stones.. The Cretaceous formation was the source of: 
supply of ‘the first ‘artesian water struck. Lower Cretaceous rocks-oceupy: 
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the greater part of the basin of the Upper Darling and its tributaries, over- 
lying a considerable area of Trias-Jura water-bearing formation. The Upper 
Cretaceous formation is opal-bearing, rich deposits being worked at White 
Cliffs and Lightning Ridge. Rocks of Jurassic age are limited in occurrence 
to the locality of “Gulgong. Triassic and Trias-Jura rocks extend over a 
large part of the coastal district, the Trias-Jura having 2 great development 
as conglomerates, sandstones, and shalez in the Clarence River District. 
Wianamatta shales, Hawkesbury sandstone, and Narrabeen shales, constitute 
the Hawkesbury scries of Triassic age. The Hawkesbury sandstone overlies 
the Narrabeen shales, and extends from Sydney on all: sides for some 
70 miles embracing practically the whole Hawkesbury River Valley. This 
formation extends also continuously feom Sydney to the head of the Goulburn 
_ River, and haz an important development i in the Macquarie end Castlereagh 
River basins. The Wianematta sholes cover a large area in County Cumber- 
land and outcrop in the Blue Mountains. 


The Permo-Carboniferous formation extends along the coast between the 
Clyde and Hunter River districts and westward to the mountains and in 
the Central-Westerp Division. This formation i3 described in detail in the 
chapter relating to the Mining Industry. Carboniferous strata are developed 
in the Hunter and Manning River districts, and thence in a north-north- 
westerly direction to Warialda. They are of mayine aud fresh water origin, 
interbedded with tuffs and lavas and intersected by metalliferous Jodes, 
but contain no workable coal seams. 


Rocks of Devonian age are developed within the Blue Mountain are and in 
isolated localities, as in the Yass-Goulburn district, and in the Western _ 
and New England Division; they are traversed by metalliferous lodes and 
quartz reefs. 


Upper Silurian beds occur generally west of the tablelands, on the upper 
courses of the Murrumbidgee and Lachlan Rivers, and extend’ northwards. 
They are developed also in the basins of the Clyde and Upper Shoalhaven, 

end probably also in the basins cf the Upper Namoi and. Macleay Rivers. 
Jn certain districts of the State sediments of this age contain commercial 
deposits of gold, silver, tin, copper, lead, and antimony, and the limestone 
beds in which the J enolan, Wellington, Yarrangobilly, and Wombeyan Caves 
occur are also of this age. 


Ordovician rocks" have been located on the Victorian-New South Wales 
. boundary line, and at the localities mentioned in the table of formations. 
Their area is not defined. Sediments of this age contain important deposits 
of gold, silver, and copper. Rocks of Cambrian age contain the Broken Hill 
lode, and probably occur also in the Cooma-Albury districts. 


Cities and Towns. 


Sydney, the capital city of New South Wales, and the seat of Government, 
is situated on. the shores of Port Jackson. It is the oldest and largest of the - 
Australian towns, and is the main commercial and industrial centre of New 
South Wales. The great bulk of the sea trade of the State passes through 
Sydney, where all the main railways converge and numerous large manu- 
facturing establishments are conducted. 


Newcastle, the port of the largest coal-fields of Australia, is situated at 
the mouth of the Hunter River, at a distance of 102 miles by rail and 62 by 
sea from Sydney. Newcastle city extends over some 1,060 acres; its suburbs 
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cover 17,919 acres, and include busy mining townships. East Maitland and 
West Maitland are situated on the Hunter River, about 20 miles above 
Newcastle.. Lismore and Grafton are in the North Coast District ; Tamworth 
is on the main Northern Railway; Lithgow, Bathurst, and Orange cn the 
Western ; Goulbirn, Wagga, and Albury on the Southern. 


Broken Hill, near the Western boundary of New South Wales? is the 
centre of the silver, jead, and zine mining district of the Barrier Range, 
and, after Sydney and Newcastle, is the largest town in the State. 


. FEDERAL CapPITaAL TERRITORY. 


The Federal Capital Territory, formerly part of the State of New South. 
Wales, is situated in the upper basin of the Murrumbidgee River, being 
watered by its tributaries, Molonglo and Cotter. Canberra, the site chosen 
for the capital city, is 54 miles distant from Queanbeyan, with which it is 
connected by rail. A railway about 123 miles in length will give access to 
the Federal Port at Jervis Bay. ‘The work of laying out the city is 
proceeding. 


CLIM.7 
Meteorological and As'ronomical Records. 


The Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia has power to make 
laws in regard to astronomical and meteorological observations throughout 
Australia. Accordingly, with the enactment of the Commonwealth Meteoro- 
logical Act, 1906, the Commonwealth Meteorologist was authorised to take 
and record meteorological observations, to forecast weather, issue storm 
warnings, display weather, flood, frost, and cold wave. signals, distribute 
meteorological information, and to further the public interests which are 
dependent on a knowledge of meteorological conditions. The meteorological 
services, previously controlled by the State, were transferred to the 
- Commonwealth. . 


{ Meteorological Bureau. 


‘ 


Meteorological observations in New South Wales are directed from Sydney 
as the centre of a subdivision of Australia, which includes the greater part 
of New South Wales; a special climatological station is maintained also at 
Dubbo, and there are many reporting stations throughout the State. 
‘Bulletins and weather charts are issued daily by the Meteorological Bureau, 
and rain maps and isobaric charts are prepared. 


Flag signals are displayed in Sydney to give storm warnings, and to indi- 
cate fair weather, rain, and cold or heat waves; forecasts are telegraphed 
daily to towns in country districts, and the city forecasts are published in 
. the early editions of the press. : ; 


For the purpose of weather forecasts, the Continent is classified ‘aceord- 
ing to the distinctive type of climate characterising the area: the northern 
area, including Queensland, is characterised by a moist, warm climate, with 
a well-defined maximum of rainfall at mid-summer; the central area is hot 
and dry, the rainfall irregular, oceurring chiefly in summer, and accom- 
' panied by electrical disturbances; in the southern area the climate is gene- 
rally warm and temperate, with rain falling in winter and spring, folowing 
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the northern path of westerly winds at those periods. Over a long belt 
stretching from Peak Hill, in Western Australia, through Oodnadatta and 
across to Sydney, the main rainfall is autumnal, due to the interaction of 
eyelones and.anticyclones. It is evident that such diversity of climate over 
the continent preeludes:.a- general drought, while it also accentuates the 
difficulty of long distance forecasting. 


SypNeY OBSERVATORY. 


Sydney Observatory, lat. 33° 51’ 41:1” south, long. 151° 12’ 23-1” east, 
established in the year. 1856, is a State institution... The. immense growth of 
Sydney has caused such adverse atmospheric conditions that the site is now 
unfavourable for satisfactory work, and the Govermment is contemplating 
its removal from.the city. 


Daily time-ball. services are maintained at Sydney and Newcastle, and 
arrangements have been made whereby the public may ascertain the correct 
time directly from the Observatory. 


During 1914 observations were taken of 245 clock stars. and 44 azimuth 
stars, and there were 487 determinations of collimation and azimuth. The 
seismograph worked continuously during the year, 81 tremors being 
recorded. 


STANDARD TIME. 


The mean time of the 150th meridian of east longitude, or 10 hours east 
of Greenwich, has been adopted:sas the standard. time throughout New 
South Wales, except in the mining area of Broken Hill, where South Aus- 
tralian standard time has been adopted, viz.,.1424° of east longitude, or 9 
hours 80 minutes east of Greenwich. In Western Australia the standard is 
the 120° of east longitude, or 8 hours east of Greenwich ; in. the States of 
Queensland, Victoria, and Tasmania the standard.is the same as in New 
South Wales. 


WEATHER, 


The weather is determined chiefly by aniticyclones, or areas of high -bare- 
metric pressure, with their attendant tropical and antarctic depressions, in 
which the winds blow spirally outward from the centre or maximum. These 
anticyclones..pass. almost continuously across the face:of.the continent of 
Australia from west to east,.and the explanation of the existence of such 
high-pressure belts lies probably in the fact that this area is within the zone 
‘in- which polar and. equatorial currents meet.and for some time circulate 

:before flowing north and south. -The easterly movement depends on the 
revolution of the earth. 


A general surging movement occasionally takes. place in the atmosphere, 
sometimes ~ towards, and sometimes from, the equator. The movement 
causes sudden changes in the weather—heat when the surge is to the south, 
and very cold weather when it moves towards the equator. . Probably, these 
sudden displacements of the air systems are due to thermal action, resulting 
in expansion or contraction in the atmospheric belts to the north and south 
of Australia. 


“New South Wales is.peculiarly free from cyclonic disturbances, although 
oceasionally:.a cyclone may. reach the State from the north-east tropies or 
‘from: the Antarctic low pressure belt which lies to the south of Australia, or 
-may*result: fram morsoonal disturbances. ah se 
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THE ‘SEASONS.. 


The-seasons.occur-as:follows:—Summer—December, January, and Februs. 
ary; autumn—March, April, and May; winter—June,. July,’ and. August; 
spring—September, October, and November. 


January \is the hottest’ and July the coldest. month; and. the temperatures 
of autumn. and.spring are:-approximately: the mean: of.the.whole.year: 


Winps.: 


In the summer months.:the prevailing winds blow from.the north on the 
coast of New:South. Wales, with-an-easterly tendency: which extends to,.and 
in. parts beyond, the highlands; in the western. districts: the winds. usually 
have a. westerly tendency. Southerly. winds, which are characteristic of the 
summer weather on the coast, occur most frequently during the months 
from September.to February, and -between.7 p.m. and midnight. These 
winds, which are deflected sea breezes, cause.a rapid fall in. temperature, 
and are. sometimes aecompanied.by thunderstorms. 


During -winter; the prevailing direction of the wind is westerly. In. the 
southern areas of the State.the winds are almost due west, but proceeding 
northwards there. isa. southerly tendency,. while on reaching latitudes 
north of Sydney- the- direction. is almost due south.. When they reach the 
north-eastern parts of the State, these winds are deflected in a westerly 
direction, and are merged in. the south-east. trade winds. north. of latitude 
30°. During the cold months of the year, Australia lies directly in the 
great high-pressure stream referred to previously, and the high. pressure 
when passing over the continent.tends.to break. up into individual. anti- 
cyclonic circulations moving contra-clockwise to the southern. hemisphere, 


RaInFALt.. 


Generally, the wet season extends over the first six months of the year, 
although occasionally the most serviceable rains.come in the spring. The 
éoastal districts are subject to the heaviest falls, ranging from. 30 inches in 
the south to 70 inches in the north. Despite their proximity to the sea, the 
mountain chains are not of sufficient elevation to cause any great conden- 
sation; so, that, with slight. irregularities, the average rainfall gradually 
diminishes towards the western limits of the State, the figures ranging from 
a mean of. about 50 inches on the seaboard to 10 or 20 inches on the Western 
Plains. 


A classification of areas in. New South Wales in accordance with the 
annual rainfall shows the following distribution :— 


Annual Rainfall. . | Area. Annual-Rainfall. Area. 
Inches, | Sq. Miles; ' ‘Inches, Sq. Miles, — 
Over'70.. iat 668... 15 to 20 :.. soofs 57,639 -.. 
60t070 ... sis 1,765 J0,,15... veel 77,268 
50 ,,60 jad) 4,329 Under 10 ee 44,997 
40°,,50° ... , 15,804 
30’, 40 30,700 


205,800.02} 77,202 | Total... | 8108727 
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The distribution of rainfall is dependent on three factors—(1) the energy 
present in the atmospheric systems, (2) the rate of travel of the atmospheric 
stream, and (3) the prevailing latitudes in which the anticyclones are 
moving. = 


The chief agencies for precipitating rainfall are Antarctic depressions, 
monsoonal depressions, and anticyclonic systems. Antarctic-depressions are 
the main cause of the good winter rains in the Riverina and on the South- 
western Slope. A seasonal prevalence of this type of weather would cause 
a low rainfall on the coast and tablelands, and over that portion of the inland 
district north of the Lachlan River. A monsoonal prevalence ensures a 
good season inland north of the Lachlan, but not necessarily in eastern and 
southern areas. An anticyclonic prevalence results in good rains over 
coastal and tableland districts, but causes dryness west of the mountains. 


Generally, June is the wettest month in all southern districts west of 
the highlands; in other parts of the interior the month of greatest humidity 
is January, February, or March. On the N orthern Tablelands, the Central 
Western Slope, and Central Western Plains, the highest monthly average is 
recorded in January. February is the wettest month on the North-western 
Plains and over the country to the north of the Darling and east of the 
Paroo; and March in the far north-west quarter and over the central Dar- 
ling country between Tilpa and Pooncarie. In the coastal districts, every 
month, except November, is represented in some part as the wettest. — 


The seasonal rain distribution in New South Wales during 1914 was as 
follows:—In January and February, patchy falls above the average were 
recorded on the Northern and Central tablelands and slopes, but otherwise 
these months were characterised by hot weather and general dryness. In 
March, good excess rains fell over the eastern half and in the Riverina, 
with some exceptionally heavy falls on the South Coast, but the falls were 
capricious, and below normal in the north-western quarter. April was 
below the average, except on the South Coast and far western border. In 
May fairly good ‘rains fell in the north, and heavy falls on parts of the 
north-western plains and slopes; June was dry in all parts except the 
North Coast. July showed patchy areas above the normal in the far north- 
west, and a general excess over the Central tablelands and the coast south 
of Port Macquarie, but it was dry all over the south-western and southern. 
districts. August was'an extremely dry month, being practically rainless 
away from the immediate coast line, and September was almost as dry, except 
for heavy rains along the South Coast. From October to the end of the year 
monsoonal influences and thunderstorms gradually became general, and 
caused rains above the average on the coast in October, over the State gene- 
rally (except the Riverina and extreme north and south highlands) in 

‘ November, and over the whole State in December. For the year, the rain- 
fall wag well above the normal on the eastern slopes generally, and on parts 
of the north-west and Central slopes and plains, but in the western and 
southern districts it was much below the average,, and at a number of places 
between the Lachlan and the Murray it was the driest year on record. = 
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The following table shows the variation in rainfall in the inland portions 
of New South Wales during the period 1905-14. It bears out the statement 
that a universal shortage of rain is not probable. The Riverina and South- 
ern Highlands usually experience opposite conditions. 


Year. Above the Average, Below the Average. 
i 
1905 | Western Plains .| North-west Slope. 
Kosciusko area .| Trans-Darling. 
; Other Highlands and Coast. 
1806 weal Trans-Darling... | Other Highlands and Coast. 
Western Plains. 
Riverina, etc. 
, Kostinsko. 
1307 wd ‘North-west Plains .| Trans- Darling. 
| North-west Slope Western Plains. 
| Highlands and Coast, 
1928 . | North Coast and N.E. generally ...; Remainder of State. 
1909 ..| Highlands and Western Slopes ...! Far West. 
Western Plains. 
| Coastal regions. 
1910 .| Far West ..| Western Plains, 
| West Riverina -| North Coast. 
i North-west Slope ...| Hunter and Macquarie. 
| Blue Mountains. i 
191] .| Western Plains ive .-| North-west Slope. 
| Whole State, except N.E. ... .| North Coast. 
1912 a Riverina ais i vie ., Western Districts. 
North and South Coastal Areas. 
Central and Southern Tablelands. 
1913 ...| Upper Bogan ... [ vee ..| Trans-Darling. 
Lower Macquarie New England. 
| East and West Gwydir .| Clarence. 
| Liverpool Plains he ...| Cudgegong. 
| Hunter, Manning and Nepean ..| Central Plateau. 
| South Coast os eee . | Illawarra. 
| Upper Murrumbidgee tee ...| Jugiong. 
Tumut. 
| | Riverina. 
1914 ej Hastand West Gwydir, Nandewar...! Trans-Darling and Cis-Darling. 


New England ... ie 
Manning, Hunter and Nepean 
Cudgegong, Lowlands, Sydney 
Illawarra 


eee ae 


...| Upper Bogan, Lower Macquarie. 
...| Liverpool Plains, Clarence. 


Central Plateau, Warrumbungle. 


..| South Coast, Upper Murrumbidgee, 


Snowy Mts. 
Jugiong, Tumut, Riverina, 
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Syvow. 


No part of the surface of New South Wales rises ‘to the line of perpetual 
snow, but heavy snowfalls occur during the winter months on the Muniong 
Range and in the Kusciusko region, where: snowdrifts may be found in 
sheltered crevices even in summer. On other parts of the Great Dividing 
Range snowfalls.are experienced. occasionally. , 


Curmatic Divisions. 


The territory of New South Wales may: be divided into four climatic 
dlivisions—the Coast, the Tablelands, the Western Slopes of the Dividing 
Range, and the Western ,Plains. ; ; 


Coast. 


In the Coastal division, which lies between the Pacific Ocean and the 
Great Dividing Range, the rainfall average is comparatively high. 

Sydney is situated half-way between the extreme northern and southern 
limits of the State; in latitude 33° 51’ 41:1” S., longitude 151° 12’ 23-1” E, 
Its mean annual temperature is 63° Fahrenheit. The-range is only 17°, 
ealeulated over a period of fifty-six years, the mean summer temperature 
Deing about 71°, and the mean winter temperature 54°. 

The following table shows the average meteorological conditions of 
Sydney based on the experience of the fifty-six years ended, 1914 :— 


ee +r | Temperature (in shade). Rainfall. 
eee 
a 5M es bo Sy be 

eawes| _, |Zex|Zes | Be 

Month. go268| .2 | 323|323| § g 7 ES 
eataq| 22 \Su2 (S221 € | ¢ | 9 | Ee 

pages| = | PRE) FE, § a | 82 

g2ga"| 7 | fea] Bsa BS 

gs of z = HH 3 i) 

2 S 2 inches, | inches. :| inches, 

January ... see ...| 29°902 | 71°6 | 784 | 64°9 3°518 | 15°257°| 0°419 142 
February.. ev | 29°945 | 71:1 | -77°3 | 64:9 4°620 | 18°556 | 0°344 14:2 
March .. ee «| 80°013 | 69°3 | 75:4 | 63°0 §°311 18°700-; 0°419 152 
April... wee ...| 30°069 | 64°7 | 711 | 58-2 5252 | 24-492 | 0-060 13°2 
May fi an ...{ 30°083 | 58-5 | 65-0 | 52-1 5-061 | 20-868 | 0-214 155 
June bbe o> sees «| 30°065 | 54°3 | 60°5 | 48°2 5°241 | 16°296 | 0°190 130 
July . 1.2] 30-078 | 52-4] 58-9] 45-7| 4-913 | 13-208 0-120] 12-6 
August ... a ...| 30°070 | 54°3 | 62°3 | 47-6 3°186 | 14°886 | 0°040 11:4 
September a »..| 30006 | 59°0 | 66°4 | 51°4| 2-863 | 14°045 | 0-083 12:2 
October ... ar ...| °29°972 | 63°5 | 71:2 | 55°9 2°841 | 10°810 | 0-209 12°7 
November is | 29°937 | 67:1 | 74°4 | 59°7 2°866 9'877 | 0°193 12°5 
December ass +,{ 29°880 | 70°1 | 77°3 | 62°9 2°632 8°469 | 0-225 12°8 


The North Coast districts are favoured with warm, moist climate, the 
rainfall averaging from 40 to 70 inches annually. The mean temperature 
for the year is from about 66° to 69°, the summer mean being 75° to 78°, 
and the winter mean 56° to 58°. On the South Coast the rainfall varies 
from 30 to 60 inches, and the mean temperature ranges between 57° and 63°, 
the summer mean being from 66° at the foot of the ranges to 70° on the sea 
coast, and the winter from. 48° to 54° over the same.area. 


Coastal rains come from. the sea with both south-east and north-east winds, 
being further augmented in the latter part,of the year by thunderstorms 
from the north-west. The principal precipitating agencies are the Antarctic 
depressions, the anticyclones when travelling in high latitudes, and in the 
extreme north-east. reliable rains are precipitated by the south-east trades. 
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The following table shows the metecrological conditions a incipal 


of the 
statious in the Coastal Division, arranged in the wae er of their latitude. 
These stations are representative of the whole division, and the figures are 
the average of a large number of years :— 


f th 


Es | Tempctrature (in Shade). F 
peer ag: 3 
. '2,2| 4 a Pa 12 
Station. [AES | = ef] 8 si leas # | # aa 
(a aaa | te TPR OB 3 | ss 
= | | \ | i | ( | 
ee Cent eee eames ey i 
| miles.| feet | 8 | Bae SP ° : ° inches 
Casino... al 28) | 82] OTO| 75° 1 573 | 247! 116-4 | 21-0 | 43°85 
Lismore, .., | 13. | 62] 68-6 / 75-0! 56°3| 222) 116-2] 23-0, 51-99 
Clarence Heads wy 0 99 | 67:9 | 74:9 | 59° | 15-1] 110-0 | 364! 55-51 
Grafton... “is 22 | 40 | 675 | 771 | 576 | 263 | 1180 | 209 | 25-08 
Port Macquarie i 0 44) 63°3| 70'S | 549 | 17-0 | 105-4 | 248 | 61°80 
Singleton | 40 | 135) 64-1 | 76°1, 521 | 20-3 | 113-9 | 22°0 | 29°50 
Morpeth... . wi 15 20} 63°83 | 73-9; 543 | 18-1] 108-7 | 260) 39°11 
West Maitland... - 1s | 40] 642) 748! 52-7 | 20 115-0 | 24:0 ' 84:25 
Port Stephens ... | 0 30 | 641 | 72°6 | 538-1 | 20:8 | 111-2 | 30-2 | 53°41 
Newcastle ss 1] | 646 | 72°38] 55-4! 154] 1105 | 81-0) 47-49 
Pitt Town, 26 40 | 640 | 761 | 52°6 | 20-0} 113-0 | 27-2 | 81-59 
cr 87 | 62-7 | 73°2| 50-4 | 16-2| 107-6 | 268 | 29°88 
Sydney. we es BF 146 | 63-0 | 70°9 | 539} 13-6 | 108-5 | 85-9 | 48-36 
Wollongong... , 0 33 | 63°0 | 701 | 548 | 17-0 | 113-4 | 31-9 | 45°34 
Nowra... ws} 6 | 80 | 616 | 71-0) 534] 19-0 | 1095 | 34:5 | 38:00 
Point Perpendicular vol 0 | 257 | 61:3 | 68°83} 53-7 | 12°3 | 105°2 | 25-5 | 55°65 
Moruya Heads... «| 0 55 | 60°9 | 68°0 | 528 | 188 | 1148 | 263 | 35°39 
Bodalla ... »} 7} 40 | 59°9 | 691 | 505 | 27-7 | 1141 | 186 | 36-89 
Bega wee “| 0 | 50 | 605 | 696 | 48-9 | 24-9 | 115°6 | 166 | 33-00 
Eden 4, we sO | 107 | 60-0 | 67°7 | 518 | 14-2 | 1060 | 29°3 | 34-44 
{ \ 
| \ | | i i I 


Taking the coast as a whole, the difference between the mean summier 
and mean winter temperature is not much over 20°—a range-so small as to 
be rarely found in other countries, i 


Tablelands. 


On the Northern Tableland the rainfall is consistent, ranging from 
30 inches in the western parts to 40 inches in the eastern. The temperature 
is cool and bracing, the average for the year being between 54° and 60°; the 
mean summer temperature lies between 65° and 70°, and the mean erinitee 
between 43° and 45°. The Southern Tableland is the coldest part of the 
State, the mean annual temperature being only about 56°. In summer the 
mean ranges from 57° to 68°, and in winter from 34° to 44°. At Kiandra, 
the elevation of which is 4,640 feet, the mean annual temperature is 44:5°. 
Near the southern extremity of the tableland, on the Snowy and Muniong 
Ranges, the snow is present generally throughout the year, ss. 
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The statement below shows, for the Tablelands, similar particulars to 
those already given for the Coastal Division :— 


3 a Temperature (in Shade). | 3 

#.8 3 - sa 

pe Heo) 8 | od | sf | ss |engi 2 | g | 38 

niles.| feet. ° ® ° 2 2 °  jinckes. 

Tenterlied 4... «..{ €0 | 2,827! 58°3 ) 68°6 | 46:8 | 24-2] 10771) 9-9] 32°60 
Inverell .. 4. s-| 124 | 1,980] 59°6 | 71-3 | 47-2 | 29-4] 110°6 | 13-4 | 30-29 
Glen Innes “a | 90 | 3,518] 55°6 | 66-4 | 43°8 | 25°7 | 107-3 | 14-4 | 31-72 
Bundarra be «| 113 | 2,060] 60°8 | 72°3 | 48°8 25-2 | 101°0 17°5 | 30°00 
Armidale wo wel ST | 3,888] 563 | 67-4 | 440 | 24-5 | 105-2 | 11-2 | 31-96 
Walcha... 0...) €3 | 3,386) 54°35 | 66°3 | 47-4 | 23-4 | 1041 | 10:0 | 30°84 
Murrurundi .. —...| 94 | 1,545] 60°9 | 73°7 | 49-7 | 19-8 | 107°3| 19-0 | 31-35 
Cassilis. .. ss.) 120 | 1,500 | 60°8 | 73°6 | 45°3 | 21-7 | 17 15°8 | 23°81 
Scone ... .. «| 78 | 689] 62:6 | 74:3] 50-4 | 29-7 | 114-4] 19-0 | 23-86 
Muswellbrook ... ..-| 68 475| 63'8 | 75°2 | 49-4 | 25-4 | 117°6 | 19-0 | 23°72 
Mudgee... 4. «| 121. |1,635] 59°2 | 72°4 | 46-8 | 32-1 | 114-9 | 15-0 | 25-34 
Bathurst we ae) 96 | 2,206 | 57-2 | GOS | “44-1 | 28-0 | 1129 | 13-0 | 23-60 
Kurrajong Heights ...| 35 | 1,870| 53°3| 61-7 | 43°9| 13-3 | 995 | 25-5 50-45 
_ Mount Victoria ..| 61 | 3,490] 54:4 | 65-2 | 42°6 | 19-6 | 166-0 | 11-9 | 37-26 
Katoomba ...—..., 53 | 3,349] 53-2 | 62°5 | 42°8 | 15-4! 100-0] 25-9 | £6-88 
Careoar... 4. «| LL] | 2,880] 58°0 | 71-4 | 462) 25°9) 105-0 | 15-4 | 29°36 
Springwood ... —..|, 42-£1,216] 61:1 | 70'S | 47°2 | 17-4 | 1048 | 32-5] 41°51 
Cowra .. «8, 126 | 987] 631 | 78°8 | 48°5 | 23-5 | 116-1 | 21-0 | 23-79 
Picton .. 0 ew | 92 «| 549] 61-2] 71-8 | 49-9 | 27°6 | 114-0} 19-7 | 30-42 
-Crookwell ... —...|. 81 | 2,000) 52-0} G47 | 39:4 | 23-7 | 160°8 | 12-1 | 31-78 
Moss Vale .. «| 81-—-| 2,205] 55-2] 65°6 | 44-4 | 21°5 | 106-0 | 18-9 | 38-45 
Goulburn we veel 54} 2,097) 561 | 67:5 | 44-1 | 24-1] 111-0 | 13-0 | 24-83 
Yass .. ae | 92 | 1,616] 57°0 | 7071 | 44:6 | 24-3} 108-0 | 21-0 | 23°53 
Queanbeyan ... ...| GO| 1,899] 57-1] 67:3 | 44-2 | 29-2 | 1094] 15°8 | 22-20 
Kiandra.. 4. «| @8 | 4,640] 44°1 | 55°5 | 32-0 | 206 | 91:0. 4beow |] 63-44 
Cooma... 1 el 52 -| 2,617 | 5471 | 65°B | 41-9 | 27-8 | 1120] 11-0 | 19°14 
Bombala ssw} 87 -| 3,000] 53°4°| 64:4 | 42°8 | 24-2 | 104-1 | 15-5 | 22-66 


Western Slopes. 


% 

On the Western Slopes the rainfall is distributed uniformly, varying from 
20 inches in the western parts to 80 inches in the eastern; the greater, part 
of the wheat-growing area of the State is situated on these slopes, where the 
average rainfall is about 25 inches. The mean annual temperature ranges 
from 69° in the north to 60° in the south; in the summer from ca to 74°, 
and in the winter from 53° to 47° 

North of the Lachlan River, sei rains are expected from the aouagaat 


. disturbances during February and March, although these may come as late 
as May, and incidentally during the remainder of the year. These mcn- 
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soonal or seasonal rains are caused by radiation in the interior of Australia 
during the summer months, when the heat suspends the moisture accumu- 
lated chiefly from the Southern Ocean. . 

In the Riverina district, south of the Murrumbidgee generally, and on 
the South-western Slopes, fairly reliable rains, light but frequent, are expe- 
rienced during the winter and spring months. 

The next statement gives, for the principal stations on the Western 
Slopes, information similar to that shown. for Coast and Tablelands:— 


3 3 Temperature (in Shade). | q 

A 3 & 3 3 $ : 5 s z a 

i ia! 2 | 2 | gf) af lage] 2 | ¢ | de 

a4) =) $2 | 22 | 28/227) & | & | #3 

A < 3 z ea) 8 4 
miles.) feet 2 2 ® 2 ° ° inches. 
Moree ... ‘ide ..| 204 | 680] 67°3 | 80°4 | 53°2 | 30°2 | 117°3 | 18°0 | 23-47 
Warialda oe | 162 | 1,106 | 61°6 | 74:0 | 47°9 | 34:0 | 117°7 | 16:0 | 28-29 
Bingara .., “iy --| 153 | 1,200) 6£°0 | 76:2 49°8 | 29°4 | 1166 | 15°5 | 31°23 
Narrabri a ..| 193 | 697] 66°3 | 80°7 | 51°9 | 28-4 | 119°9 | 18-4 ) 26-02 
Gunnedah... ~—...|_:156| 874] 65-4] 79°6 | 51-2] 291) 120°6 | 16-7 | 24-49 
Coonabarabran ... | 185 | 1,710] 59°8 | 72°7 | 46°3 | 32°4] 111°9 | 11-4 | 29°03 
Quirindi.., oe «| 115 | 1,278] 63-9 | 76°5 | 48°5 | 2771 | 118°6 | 17-0 | 27-50 
Dubbo .., oe «| 177 | 870] 63°5 | 77°4 | 49°3 | 28°0 | 115-4] 16-9 | 22°30 
Forbes ...° 4. ..| 176] 789) 63°0 | 76°8 | 48°3 | 24°3 | 1184 | 24-0 | 19-67 
Young ... ert «| 140 [1,416] 58°8 | 72°4 | 45°8 | 25°9 | 113°9 | 20°3 | 24-98 
Marsden i «| 187 | 700) 64:8 | 76°8 | 49-2 | 25-0 | 119°7 | 19°0 | 19°54 

Murrumburrah... | 126 | 1,268) 61°1 72°7 | 46°9 | 27:1) 114°9 | 20°0 | 23°64 

Wagga Wagga... -| 158 | 612) 62°1 | 75-5 | 48°6 | 25°7 | 119-0 | 18°4 | 21°09 
Urana .. vor | 213°) 400! 62°3 | 76:2 | 481 | 22°6 | 117°0 | 18°4 | 16°81 
Albury ... kk ool 195 542| 60°7 | 74:4) 47°5 | 274 | 117°3 | 19°9 | 27°43 


Western Plains. 

The Western District consists of a vast plain, the continuity of which 
is broken only by the Grey and Barrier Ranges. Owing to the absence of 
mountains in the interior, the annual rainfall over a great part of this 
division, which lies in the zone of perpetual high pressure, does not exceed 
10 inches. It increases from 8 inches on the western boundary to 10 and 15 
inches along the Darling River, and 20 inches on the eastern limits. The 
mean annual temperature ranges from 69° in the nerth to 62° in the south; 
in the summer from 83° to 74°, and in the winter from 53° to 45°. 

Although the summer readings of the thermometer iu this district may be 
from 10° to 20° higher than those on the coast, the heat is not distressing. 
Excessive heat is experienced occasionally, and with, many summers inter- 
vening, its occurrence being in all probability due to a temporary stagnation 
in the easterly atmospheric drift. Under normal conditions, air entering 
Western Australia with a temperature from 70° or 80° would only accumu- 
late 20° to 25° by contact with the radiation from the soil during its 
passage -across the continent. 

Where there is stagnation, however, the air resting over the sandy soils of 
the interior of Australia becomes superheated, and on reaching the western 
districts of the eastern States shows a temperature sometimes as much as 
40° above the normal. Extensive bush fires also cause a local rise in tem- 
perature, and this is due, not only to the actual heat generated, but aiso to 

3747—B 
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the liberation of combustible matter into the atmosphere; and it has further 
been affirmed that the presence of a small excess of carbonic acid gas above 
the normal quantity in air raises the temperature several degress. The 
winter, with an average temperature of over 50°, accompanied by clear 
skies and an absence of snow, leaves little to be dostred from the standpoint. 
of health; while, also owing chiefly to the dryness of the climate, these inland 
regions produce the best merino wool in the world. 

The meteorological conditions of the Western Plains will be seen from 
the following statement, corresponding to those given already for the other 
divisions of the State :— 


2 Temperature (in Shade). | 

\g.3| 4 | 13 

Station. | BES 3 ead: |e |! gee eal re a4 

aoe < B = a) & a | as 
miles.| feet. ° - * 5 ° . ‘inches, 
Brewarrina ...| 345 | 430) 69°3 84:0 | 52°9 | 26°3 | 122-3 | 24°8 16°47 
Walgett... ae ...| 286 36 | 67°9 | 82:0 | 52°8 | 25°8 | 122°2 | 23-2 | 18-59 
Bourke ... A | 386 | 861 | 69:2 | 83°6 | 54:0 | 27°5 | 127-0 25°0 | 14-28 
Wileannia in ...| 473 | 267 | 66°4 80-2 52-0 | 26°0 | 120°8 | 21-8; 1021 
Cobar... we veel 345} 803 ) 67-0 | 80°9 | 52°3 | 2471 | 118°7 | 25°0 | 1430 
Broken Hill... ...| 555 |1,000| 64°6 | 77-6 | 51:0 | 23-7 | 115°9 | 28°35 | 9°65 
Mount Hope i .-| 296 | 600, 644 | 786 | 50:0 | 22°4 | 123°6 | 246 | 15-13 
Condobolin wae iae| 227: 709 | 64:8 | 78°2 | 50°9 | 27-1 | 122-2 | 20°5 | 17-23 
Wentworth ..., ...| 478 | 123) 64:0 | 76°7 | 51:1 | 26-7 | 119° | 21°0 | 12°06 
Hay pes ae «| 309 | 291 | 63°2 | 7671 | 503 | 27-6 | 1173 | 22-9] 14:10 
Eusten ... Ses wf 422 188 | 62°4 | 74°8 | 50°0 | 26°3 | 124°8 | 17:1 | 12°07 
Deniliquin. eel 287 312 | 61:7 | 74:2 | 48:9 | 24:2 | 1211, 18°0 ‘16°07 

TIDES. 


A self-recording tide-gauge was set up at Fort Denison, in Port Jackson, 
in 1867. The average range of ordinary tides is 3 feet 44 inches; of spring 
tides the average is 5 feet 14 inches. On 5th January, 1912, and in Decem- 
ber, 1910, the tide-gauge at Fort Denison recorded 6 feet 9 inches, which is 
practically the highest tide registered. The Sydney Harbour Trust, in 1911, 
installed a tide-gauge of the most modern type at Fort Denison, at Watson’s 
Bay, and at Spectacle Island. 

At Port Hunter, the average rise and fall of ordinary tides is 3 feet 4 ys 
inches, and of spring tides 5 feet 54 inches; the greatest range being 6 feet 
64 inches. The highest tide registered was 7 feet 4 inches in May, 1898. 

For ,the coast the average rise of spring tides may be taken as 5 feet 
6 inches. 

The accumulation of sand at projecting points, and the shoaling of river 
and harbour entrances are caused frequently by winds which-retard or even 
reverse the surface flow of the littoral current, the prevailing direction of 
which is southward. 

The river bars where shoaling is most frequent and most pronounced are 
those where the sandy beach is on the southern side, such as the Tweed, 
Richmond, and Manning Rivers. ; 
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Sciextiric EXPEDITIONS TO THE ANTARCTIC, "od 


During recent years there have been five British expeditions to the 
Antarctic. 

The expedition led by Lieutenant Shackleton, who sailed in the “ Nimrod” 
in 1908, included representatives from New South Wales. A party from 
this expedition found the South Magnetic Pole, and on 9th January, 1909, 
came within 97 geographical miles, or 112 statute miles, of the South Pole. 
Having acquired much valuable information, the expedition returned to 
‘Sydney early in that year. 

' The State was represented also in the Antarctic Expedition, under Cap- 
tain Robert Scott, of the “Terra Nova,” which left Sydney in November, 
1910.. The geological party of this expedition discovered bituminous coal of 
economic value, and many plant fossils. Continuous meteorological, mag- 
netic, and other observations, were taken. 

Captain Scott, with Captain Oates, Lieutenant Bowers, Dr. Wilson, and 
-Petty Officer Evans reached the South Pole on 17th January, 1912, aud 
found the records of Captain Amundsen, of the Norwegian Expedition; 
whilst returning, Captain Scott and his party perished. The surviving 
members of the expedition returned to Australia early in the year 1913. 

The first Australasian Expedition, subsidised to the extent of £7,000 by 
the New South Wales Government, was under the leadership of Dr. Douglas 
Mawson, and started south in December, 1911, in the steamer “ Aurora.” 
The main objects of this expedition were to explore and chart the coast 
between Cape Adaire and Gaussberg (roughly, a distance of 2,500 miles), 
to investigate its geology and mineralogy; to study glaciers and ice forma- 
‘tion; to make. systematic maguetic observations, chiefly in the neighbour- 
hood of the Magnetic Pole; to obtain meteorological records whereby to test 
the advisableness of establishing a permanent meteorological observatory in 
those parts; and to investigate the abounding fauna of the sea. Whilst 
proceeding to Antarctica, the “ Aurora” called at Macquarie Island, upon 
which a wireless telegraph station was erected. 

In February, 1918, a wireless message was received in Sydney announcing 
the deaths of two scientists ‘of the expedition—-Lieutenant Ninnis and Dr. 
Mertz—whilst exploring with Dr. Mawson a considerable distance from the 
base in Adelie Land. After a difficult journey, Dr. Mawson succeeded in 
reaching the base, but too late to join the “ Aurora,” which had sailed for 
Australia, leaving a party of six to await the leader’s return. In February, 
1914, Dr. Mawson returned to Australia, having secured scientific data of 
considerable value. 

In August, 1914, an expedition organised by Sir Ernest Shackleton dailed 
from England in the “Endurance,” the plan of the expedition being to land 
at Weddell Sea, and proceed across the continent. A party under the charge 
of Captain A. E, Mackintosh; R.N.R., sailed in the “ Aurora” from Hobart 
to land at Ross Sea, and co-operate with the main expedition. 

The Japanese Antarctic exploration ship, “Kainan Maru,” conveying 
Lieutenant. Shirase’s Antaretic Exploration expedition, left Japan in 
December, 1910, reached New Zealand, and, finding the vessel unsuitable for 
navigating the Polar seas at that period of the year, the leader was com- 
pelled to abandon the attempt. The exploration party wintered at Sydney, 
_and resumed its voyage south on 18th November, 1911.. After landing coast- 

exploring parties at Whale Inlet and King Edward VII Land, unknown 

. parts of the sea were explored and many scientific specimens were collected. 
The vessel then returned to Japan. 

A Norwegian Expedition, under Captain Raoul “Amundsen, returned to 

Australia early in 1912, and reported having reached the South Pole, 
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GovERNMENT Tourist Bureau. 


THE Government Tourist Bureau of New South Wales, administered in 
connection with the Immigration Department, was established for the pur- 
pose of advertising the scenic and health resorts of the State, to. supply infor- 
mation to tourists, and to improve transport facilities and accommodation 
in tourist districts. Information is supplied at the Bureau free of charge, 
itineraries are prepared, guide books published, and tours organised, with 
the object of unfolding the natural beauties and displaying the advantages 
of all parts of the State to the inquiring traveller and prospective citizen. 


Traffic in the various tourist districts has grown rapidly since the estab- 
lishment of the Bureau, and, apart from the advantages accruing from the 
movements of local and interstate visitors, the increase in the number of 
travellers from oversea countries has been especially satisfactory, since such 
tourists are valuable media for disseminating information concerning the 
resources of a State which is most desirous of attracting settlers. . 

The Tourist Bureau co-operates with similar offices in the adjacent States 
in furnishing particulars regarding other places of interest in Australia. 


Tourtst Districts. 


The tourist districts of New South Wales are situated in the coastal and | 
tableland divisions, and are not yet extended to the Great Western Plain, 
-with its rich mineral areas and fine pastoral lands, watered in many places 
by artesian bores; nor to fertile Riverina, in the south, where the Mur- 
rumbidgee Irrigation Area will prove a source of material interest to visitors 
from other lands. : 


The main tourist districts are:— beet 1 


Sydney and its surroundings. Southern Highlands. 

Illawarra and South Coast districts. Hawkesbury River. es 
Blue Mountains and Central Tableland. § Northern Lakes. . 
Jenolan and other Caves. New England Highlands. ee 


Kosciusko and the Alpine snowfields. North Coast district. 


SYDNEY AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


- Sydney Harbour, Port Jackson, is one of the principal attractions of New 
South Wales, on account of the beauty of its scenery, its ample anchorage, 
and its advantages for shipping, which render it one of the finest harbours 
of the world. The great navigator, Captain Cook, misled by its compara- 
tively narrow entrance, concluded that the inlet was unimportant, but the 
error of this impression was manifest to Governor Phillip when, seeking a 
‘favourable situation for the foundation of the first settlement, he entered 
the harbour in 1788. Within the bluff headlands which mark the entrance 
a magnificent panorama is presented, the blue waters of the harbour spread- 
ing out into several lake-like expanses, while the united streams of the Lane 
‘Cove and Parramatta Rivers enter it from the west; wooded slopes offer 
charming landscape effects, while curving stretches of saridy beach occur 
-at intervals along the shores. At the entrance the white tower of the Mac- 
quarie Lighthouse is situated on the outer South Head, a prominent land- 
anark; the light is amongst the most powerful in the world. 


\ 
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Opposite the harbour entrance.stands a bold, rugged promontory, called 
Middle Head, and its position, as seen by Captain Cook from the deck -of 
the “Endeavour,” doubtless gave the great navigator the impression that the 
port was of insignificant dimensions. To the south, within the entrance, 
there is a succession of crescent-shaped bays—Watson’s and Vaucluse Bays, 
where ocean and harbour views are obtainable; Rose Bay, Double Bay, with 
Point Piper on its eastern and Darling Point on its western side; Rushcut- 
ters’ Bay and Elizabeth Bay. ound these shores some of the finest resi- 
dences and gardens in Sydney are situated. Woolloomooloo Bay is used for 
oversea commerce, and contains extensive wharves, with modern shipping 
appliances. Next in order are I'arm Cove, a beautiful horseshoe-shaped inlet, 
reserved exclusively as an anchorage for the warships, and Circular Quay, 
where some of the large mail steamers are berthed; from this Quay the 
wharves extend continuously along the foreshores round Miller’s Point to 
Darling Harbour and adjacent bays, where docks are situated. 


The foreshores between Woolloomooloo Bay and Circular Quay have been 
reserved for public recreation, and contain the Public Domain (where the 
National Art. Gallery and Mitchell Library are situated), the Botanic 
Gardens, historic Government House, and the Conservatorium of Arts 
and Music. The Botanic Gardens are delightfully situated on the shores 
of Farm Cove; a substantial sandstone wall forms the edge of a fine 
promenade round the inlet, and on the bright days which are characteristic 
of New South Wales the well-kept lawns and flower beds, the handsome 
avenues of decorative trees, and in the foreground the deep blue waters 
of the bay, on which yachts and sailing craft are seen, constitute a 
charming landscape. A collection of Australian flora and ‘fauna forms a 
special feature of the Gardens. 


' The picturesque Lane Cove and Partaniates Rivers are ommetealle: pro= 
longations of the harbour, the fresh-water portions being comparatively in- 
significant. There are many popular holiday resorts along the banks of 
these rivers; the Parramatta is notable as the scene of many contests for- 
the sculling championship of the world. Fast and commodious steamers. 
_ touch at the chief points of interest at regular intervals daily. 


Along the northern side of the harbour are the undulating residential 
suburbs of North Sydney, Neutral Bay, Cremorne, and Mosman. A railway 
from Milson’s Point, connecting with the Main Northern line at aLORpED ys 
passes through a suburban area containing many beauty spots. 


_ The Middle Harbour branch of Port Jackson contains an area of akout 
8 square miles; the natural. beauty of its surroundings has not been marred 
by the progress of settlement, and. it is one of the most popular resorts in the 
harbour. A few days may well be spent in exploring the beauties of its bays 
and of its rugged well-wooded shores. Steamers enter this arm of the har- 
bour round the north of Middle Head, the channel being very narrow owing 
to the presence of a long sand-bar, called “The Spit.” 


At the head of North Harbour, and distant about 6 miles from Circular 
Quay, lies the marine suburb of Manly, situated on a narrow tongue of 
land between the harbour and the ocean. The hills on each side of the town - 
tise to a considerable height, and their slopes are covered by nuniérous 
tésidences. Manly is a favourite holiday resort; and is reached from Sydney 
by. a‘constant service of ferry steamers; an alternative route affording 
ocean and harbour views, is’ by electric tram from North Sydney, Neutral 
Bay, Cremorne, or Mosman. There are enclosed baths on the harbour side 
of the township, but the popularity of this suburb isdue mainly toits ocean 
beaches, where surf-bathing forms a great attraction; a fine promenade oyet 
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a mile in length extends along the main beach, and commodious buildings 
have been provided for surf bathers. Throughout the year the climate of 
Manly is equable, the heat in summer being tempered by the cool sea 
breezes, while the winter season is mild and enjoyable. 


The district along the coast between Manly and Broken Bay is notable for 
its scenery; a ridge of rugged hills, where boronia, flannel flowers, and other 
varieties of native flora bloom in profusion, forms a background for nume- 
rous sandy beaches. Excellent fishing and boating are available at Narra- 
been Lakes, 6 miles from Manly. In the more populous districts south of 
the harbour entrance the ocean beaches, Bondi, Coogee, and Maroubra, 
attract large number of tourists for surf-bathing. 


As Sydney is favoured. with a temperate climate, and a harbour of such 
noble proportions, it is only natural that sailing, rowing, and other marine 
recreations should be popular pastimes amongst its inhabitants. There are 
numerous yacht and other sailing clubs; and in the summer season the 
waters of the port present an animated and beautiful sight. 


_ There are excellent fishing grounds in the harbour and in the neighbour- 


ing ocean, the fishing grounds along the coast being visited by steamers, 
regular trips being made in the winter season. 


Surrounding the city there are many public buildings and places of inter- 
est to tourists, such as the National Art Gallery, Public Libraries and 
Museums, the Cathedrals, the University, Zoological Gardens, Observatory, 
Centennial Park, and numerous sports grounds, 


Tur ILLAWARRA AND Sou H Coast DistTBICTS. 


The Illawarra and South Coast districts, extending from Sydney to the 
Victorian border, embrace some of the most picturesque country in Aus- 
tralia. Here the Southern Tableland approaches very closely to the sea 
coast, and at Clifton the mountains rise almost sheer from the water’s edge. 
Beyond this point, however, the tableland retreats inland, but even so far 
south as the Shoalhaven River, it is within 8 miles of the sea. From 
Clifton southward practically the whole of this strip of country is of great - 
fertility, while rich coal-seams occur throughout the entire extent of the 
seaward face of the tableland. The district is traversed by the South Coast 
railway as far as Nowra, and contains excellent dairying land, its 
fertile meadows. being intersected by numerous fern-fringed creeks. On 
the edge of the tableland there are numerous view-points of mountain, 
lake, and ocean scenery. At each of the little villages along the railway 
line the tourist may vary the ‘pleasures of sea-bathing with hill-climbing; 
and.in the lakes off the coast excellent fishing abounds, while the sports- 
man may enjoy some fair shooting. During the daytime the summer heat 
is modified by the cool breeze from the wide expanse. of the Pacific Ocean. 


At La Perouse, on the northern headland of Botany Bay, a column. has 
been erected to the memory of La Perdéuse, the celebrated French navigator, 
wha entered the Bay shortly after the arrival of Governor Phillip; there is 
also a camp and reserve for aboriginals. Kurnell, on the southern head- 
land, is notable as the landing-place of Captain Cook. 


The railway line from Sydney passes at the head of Botany Bay, and 
crosses George’s River at Como, a favourite fishing resort. From Suther- 
land tourists may proceed to Cronulla, a beautiful watering place possess- 
ing a fine surfing beach, and Port Hacking, a well-known fishing ground. 
The National Park, a pleasure ground of 33,747 acres, with a frontage of 
74% miles to the Pacific. Ocean, extends from the shore of Port. Hacking into 
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the mouutainous Mawarra district to the south. The reserve consists mostly 
ef high tablelands intersected by deep glens and gorges; ferns, shrubs, and 
wild flowers abound along the banks of the numerous streams. 

At Stanwell Park there are beautiful views of ocean and mountain, and 
the photographer may find many charming subjects for his camera, the 
‘steep mountain sides forming an effective background to the palms and other 
vegetation of the seaward slopes. Endless attractions also are offered to the 
botanist by the profusien of ferns and wild flowers of remarkable variety and 
beauty, and fishing is obtainable from the rocks of the sea coast. Passing 
Clifton and Scarborough, the railway runs along the edge of the cliffs hun- 
dreds of feet above the sea, to Thirroul and Bulli, within 3 miles of the 
famous Bulli Pass. From the top of the Pass there are magnificent views of 
the underlying country and ocean, the landscape taking in 30 or 40 miles of 
coastline. Leaving Bulli the line proceeds southward, still in close prox- 
imity to the coast, through Wollongong, a town of couisiderable size, 
surrounded by fine scenery. Many pleasant excursions can be made to 
Mount Keira and other view-points; the long stretches of sandy beach, the 
golf links, and fishing grounds attract large nunibers of tourists. 

Between Dapto and Albion Park the railway skirts the shores of Lake 
Illawarra, where good fishing and shooting are obtainable; several of the 
islands in the lake are noted for beauty and variety of vegetation. Shell- 
harbour and Kiama are attractive seaside resorts. Kiama, 71 miles from 
Syduey, is picturesquely situated on the gently undulating slopes of a ‘hill; 
one of the principal attractions is the “ Blowhole,” an extensive subterranean 
ehannel in the volcanic rocks, on the southern side of the harbour. At the 
Jandward extremity the opening bends abruptly upwards, and during heavy 
weather the waves are forced through the vent and break forth in geyser- 
like clouds of spray and foam, which rise to a considerable height. Between 
Kiama and the terminus of the South, Coast railway at Nowra the line 
passes through rich dairy lands. 

The railway ends elose to the north bank of the Shoalhaven; in its lower 
course this river passes through alluvial flats of great fertility, and the 
scenery is in marked contrast to the ruggedness of the upper reaches, where 
at times the stream flows through gorges over 1,000 feet deep. A few miles- 
to the south of the Shoalhaven entrance lies the splendid inlet called Jervis 

- Bay, where the Naval College is situated. Jervis Bay and. the adjacent 
St. George’s Basin are favourite fishing and camping grounds; some of the 
smaller streams in the district have been stocked with trout. 

One of the finest views in the State can be obtained from the summit of 
Cambewarra Pass, on the road from Nowra to Kangareo Valley and Moss 
Vale. The outlook takes in a large portion of the course of the Shoathaven 
River and Broughton Creek, and the wild mountain ranges in which they 
have their sources; also Jervis Bay and St. George’s Basin, and the deep 
blue waters of the Pacific Ocean. The vegetation on the Cambewarra Moun- 
tains shows a great variety and beauty of foliage and flower. Many impovrt- 
ant species of native timber are found in the Shoathaven d&trict, such as 
the cedar, the tamarind, the pencil, and the sassafras. 

South of Jervis Bay the numerous inlets, -with their sandy beaches and the 
mountain ranges which break the continuity of the coastal plain, afford 
excellent facilities for surf bathing, fishing, Sere boating, motoring, and 
other pastimes. 


Tur Bioux Mountains anp | CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 
The Blue Mountains are famous fer grandeur of scenery, as well as: salu- 
brity of climate, and being within convenient distance of the metropolis, 
have become the most important tourist district of the State. 
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The mountains are traversed by the Main Western railway, which reaches 
the foothills about 40 miles from Sydney after passing the historic town of 
Parramatta, at the head of the navigable part of the Parramatta River, and 
Penrith, a busy township on the eastern bank of the Nepean River. 


Immediately after crossing this river the line begins to ascend, and an. 
extensive panoramic view may be obtained of the Emu Plains and the 
Nepean River. The first mountain station is Glenbrook; thence the line 
passes. through a number of splendid health and holiday resorts, where the 
bracing atmosphere provides a beneficial change from the climate of the 
coastal plains. From Glenbrook to Lawson, 17 miles, the beauty spots con- 
sist mainly of rustic walks leading to ferny glades, gullies, and waterfalls, 
but further west the scenery assumes the more impressive grandeur of pre- 
cipitous gorges and ravines, with numerous view-points overlooking the 
Jamieson, Megalong, and Kanimbla Valleys. 


- Wentworth Falls, the next village, Leura, an important resort noted 
for its fine scenery, Medlow, and Blackheath, attract a large number of 
tourists; but the town of Katoomba, 66 miles from Sydney, is the most 
populous tourist centre on the Blue Mountains. This town occupies a 
splendid position on the eastern slope of the mountains, and is notable for 
its magnificent and comprehensive views. 


Only a passing reference may be made to the numerous interesting and 
beautiful views in this district, such as Echo Point, which commands a 
comprehensive view of the Jamieson Valley; Narrow Neck, a remarkable 
isthmus dividing the Jamieson and Megalong Valleys; the Explorers’ Tree, 
marked by Blaxland, Lawson, and Wentworth on their historic journey in 
1813 across the mountains; the picturesque Minne-ha-ha Falls, about 3 miles 
to the north of Katoomba. At Wentworth Falls the principal places of 
interest are the Falls, the National Pass, and the beautiful Valley. of the 
Waters. Blackheath is situated on a neck of land between the Megalong and 
Grose Valleys. An exceptionally fine view is obtained at Govett’s Leap, 2 
miles from Blackheath, where the waters of a creek flow over the edge of a 
precipice on,to a ledge 520 feet below. Deep down in the gorge, the bottom 
of which is %,200 feet from the summit of the surrounding cliffs, a line of 
brighter green in the foliage of the trees marks the course of the Grose River. 
Mount York, 4 miles from Mount Victoria, is a magnificent view-point of 
historic interest, from which the explorers in 1818 obtained their first 
glimpse of the western plains; an obelisk has been erected to commemorate 
the first crossing of the mountairs. 


Near all the railway stations from Glenbrook to Mount Victoria there 
are numerous attractive views. 


“After crossing the range the railway line passes through Lithgow to the 
towns of Bathurst and Orange, which are situated on the Macquarie River, 
and are renowned for a bracing and salubrious climate. 
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JENOLAN AND OTHER Linestone CAvEs. OF NE a 


The limestone caves are situated in the southern tableland, in an 
extensive limestone belt, which is an old coral reef of Palezoic age. The 
best known are the Jenolan (high mountain) Caves, which have become 
world renowned, and are superior in beauty and variety of formation to 
those of any other country, The visitor has a choice of routes to the Caves, 
as motor-cars ply regularly from several stations on the Blue Mountains, 
but the most convenient is by way of Mount Victoria, distant about 
26 miles. The trip through the clear mountain air.is most exhilarating, 
aud at several points superb views are obtained. Before reaching the Caves 
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Flouse—a comfortable building erected by the Government for the accom- 
modation of tourists—the road passes through the Grand Arch, an irregular 
tunnel about 200 feet broad and 70 feet high, which pierces portion of the 
limestone. belt in which the caves are situated. Large sums of money 
have been spent in improving the approaches, making paths, and providing 
electric. light and other appliances, whereby the great natural beauties of 
the caves can be seen to most advantage. : . 
‘Some very pleasant excursions may be made in the district immediately 
surrounding the Caves, where the Government has set apart about 6,000 
acres as a reserve, . 4 
Yarrangobilly Caves. : 
The Yarrangobilly caves, which are located in the wild Talbingo Ranges, 
near the southern border of the State, rival in beauty those at Jenolan; they 
are easily accessible from Cooma or Tumut, and are generally included with 
Mount Kosciusko in an interesting motor trip starting from either of these 
towns. The entrances are in the side of a hill, commanding a splendid view 
over a fine, well-watered valley. Formations may be seen in the caves of: 
great variety of shape and hue, and fresh beauties are being unveiled by 
further explorations; near the caves there is a thermal spring, with facilities- 
for bathing, and trout fishing may be obtained in the rivers in this locality. 


Wombeyan Caves. 


The Wombeyan Caves are situated in a picturesque valley in the Southerrr~ 
Highlands, about 40 miles from Bowral and adjacent stations on the Main 
Southern railway. The caves are extensive, and are remarkable for the 
‘magnificence and delicacy of their wonderful formations. Good shooting — 
is obtainable in the district surrounding the caves. 


Other Caves. 


There are other limestone caves of less importance, such as the Aber- 
crombie, about 30 miles from Newbridge, on the Main Western railway;.. 
the Wellington, near the town of the same name; the Belubula, within easx~ 
reach of the railway town of Carcoar; and the Bungonia, in the southern 
district. Being distant from the main routes, these caves do not attract : 
many tourists, and are visited mainly by residents of the surrounding ~ 
districts. At Abercrombie there is a very. fine natural arch; and near ° 
Bungonia there is a natural mineral spring, from which an excellent: 
aerated table water is obtained. 


Kosciusko aND THE ALPINE SNOWFIELDS. 


Mount Kosciusko, so named by Count Strzelecki, in 1840, reaches an’: 
altitude of 7,828 feet, and is the highest mountain in Australia. Geolo- 
gists state that the Kosciusko plateau is one of the oldest land surfaces im 
the world, and is probably the remnant of an ancient peak denuded by the 
action of glaciers. . Snow lies on the topmost points of the Muniong Ranges 
for six months of the year, and, although Kosciusko’s rounded summit is 
700 feet below the line of perpetual snow, snowdrifts may be found in ‘its 
sheltered hollows even in the height of summer. Several lakelets are 
situated on the highest slopes, and in their icy waters a species of trout 
is found. From the top of Kosciusko there is a view of marvellous 
grandeur; to the eastward the rich Monaro Plains and the far-distant 
coastal ranges may be seen; westward, the outlook takes in the Upper 
Murray Valley; to the north is the wild region of the Snowy River V. ey.; 
‘and southward the landscape embraces the mountain ranges on the boundary 
of the State, as well as a considerable area of the Gippsland district in- 
Victoria. ; j OP egies 
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‘About 17 miles from the summit of the mountain the Government has 
established a commodious hotel for tourists. In the winter season ski- 
running, ice skating, and other Alpine sports attract many visitors, and a 
series of Alpine carnivals is held annually; trout-fishing, golfing, riding, 
and motor trips provide diversion in summer. 

The journey to Kosciusko-is by motor from Cooma through Jindabyne, 
on the Snowy River; many fine views of the rich fertile valleys of the Snowy, 
Eucumbene, and Thredbo Rivers may be obtained from the hilltops. The 
Creel on the Thredbo River, at the foot of the Kosciusko ridge, isa popular 
resort for anglers, all the streams in the neighbourhood being heavily stocked 
with trout. Kiandra, situated about 14 miles from Yarrangobilly Caves, at 
an altitude of 4,640 feet’ above sea-level, is the highest township in New 
South Wales; its splendid snowfields have for many years proved a source of 
attraction to ski-runners. 


Tre SoutueRN HicgHiLANps. 


Many of the holiday and tourist resorts of the Southern highlands are . 
famed for salubrity, as well as for beauty of “scenery. Thirty-four miles 
from Sydney lies the old-fashioned town of Campbelltown, the centre of a 
rich dairying district. A very pleasant trip can be made from this point 
through the quaint little village of Appin to the Loddon Falls, and thence 
over the Bulli Pass to the South Coast Railway Line. About 8 miles west- 
ward from Campbelltown, and close to the placid waters of the Upper 
Nepean, the beautiful little township of Camden is situated. The surround- 
‘ing district possesses historic interest because the first Australian attempts 
‘at wool-growing and viticulture were made there; good shooting may be 
had within easy distance of the town. 

Picton, 53 miles from Sydney, is charmingly situated in a basin formed 
by the surrounding hills. One of the most interesting sights of this district 
is the famous sunken Burragorang Valley, hollowed out by the agency of run- 
ning water to a depth of over 2,000 feet. The Wollondilly River flows 
through the valley, which contains also the Yerranderie silver field; the road 
from Picton or Camden passes through wild, magnificent-scenery. Thirlmere, 
Mittagong, Bowral, and Moss Vale are popular health resorts, noted for . 
a pleasant climate. At Thirlmere and Mittagong there are chalybeate 
springs of medicinal value. The surrounding country does not possess 
the ruggedness of the Blue Mountains, but there is some very beautiful 
scenery. From these towns it is possible to reach the South Coast. Railway 
at Kiama, by way of Robertson and damberoo, or at Albion Park and 
Dapto, by traversing the picturesque Macquarie Pass. 


The following places of interest, all well worthy of a visit, may be reached 
by good roads from Moss Vale:—Fitzroy and Meryla Falls, 10 miles; Bel- 
more Falls, 22 miles; Carrington Falls, 21 miles; Macquarie Pass, 19 miles; 
Kangaroo Valley, 22 miles. The road from Moss Vale to Nowra, a distance 
of 38 miles, passes through splendid mountain scenery, and fine panoramic 
views are obtainable of the ocean and the fertile coastal districts. 


Bundanoon, 95 miles from Sydney, is another much-favoured health 
resort, its climate being particularly favourable for convaleseents. There 
qs gorie very fine scenery in the Bundanoon gullies, within a short distance 
ot the railway station. Marulan is a quiet spot 114 miles from Sydney, and 
not far from the wild and picturesque gorges of the Upper Shoalhaven; 
‘there are good roads for motoring, cycling, and driving, and 
excellent shooting may be obtained. At Goondah, 66 miles beyond Goulburn, 
on the Main Southern Railway, a narrow-gauge line runs to Burrinjuck, 
the site of the huge storage dam which supplies the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area; the scenery along the route is very fine. 
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‘The tourist who wishes to see the fine pastoral land of the rich Monaro 
distriet proceeds by branch line from Goulburn to Cooma. On the way, 
Lake Bathurst is passed near Tarago, and between Fairy Meadow and 
Bungendore « glimpse may be obtained of Lake George—the largest lake 
in the State. In favourable seasons the lake shores are excellent camping- 
grounds, and there is good shooting on its waters and in the surrounding. 
country. 


Canberra, the Federal Capital, is situated about 8 miles from Queanbeyan 
on this line, and 40 miles from Yass. It has an altitude varying from 1,800 
to 2,000 feet; Mount Ainslie, 2,762 feet, and Black Mountain, 2,658 feet, are 
in the locality, and the Molonglo River runs through the city site. The 
Royal Military College at’ Duntroon is on the eastern boundary. Cooma, ° 

. 8,000 feet above sea-level, possesses a delightful summer climate. From” 
Mount Gladstone, 3 miles away, a fine comprehensive view includes a large 
portion of the Southern Tableland and the snow-clad summit of Mount 
Kosciusko, Several interesting tourist trips may be made from Cooma. 
The Yarrangobilly Caves, elsewhere mentioned, are 65 miles distant by a 
road passing north-west through Adaminaby and Kiandra. é 


Hawkessoury River. 


The Hawkesbury River affords numerous facilities and attractions. for 
the tourist seeking health, sport, or beautiful scenery. Under the name of 
Nepean, this river flows along the base of the Blue Mountains; but the wild 
grandeur of the scenery on the Lower Hawkesbury is in marked contrast to 
the calm, peaceful beauty of the reaches on the Nepean. 


The Main Northern Railway crosses the Hawkesbury River about 36 
miles from Sydney, and 7 miles from the mouth of Broken Bay. Probably the 
best way for the tourist to enjoy the scenic beauties of this stream is to hire 
a boat, take a light camping outfit, and spend a few days in exploration. 
He will thus be able to visit many places of interest out of the ordi- 
nary track, such as the numerous rock caverns, some of which are decorated ' 
with .ancient aboriginal drawings. The botanist will find, on the 
ridges near the river, wild flowers of wonderful form and hue; for the 
sportsman there is plenty of game of various kinds. As regards fishing, the 
Hawkesbury and its tributaries offer exceptional facilities, and constitute 
one of the finest fishing-grounds within easy reach of the metropolis. 


Some of the creeks running into the Hawkesbury are of great beauty, ~ 
their bright blue waters and golden beaches standing out in marked contrast. 
to the dark green of the wooded hills surrounding them. Berowra Creek 
winds amongst rugged sandstone hills, and affords charming views of water 
and woodland; the picturesque Cowan Creek is a most popular resort; its 
gigantic basin between the hills affords shelter for yachts, skiffs, and house- - 
boats; it is reached most easily from Berowra railway station, 28 miles from. . 

Sydney. 

On the southern shore of the Hawkesbury River, intersected by the Cowan 

. Oreek, is Kuring-gai Chase, a national park of 35,300 acres reserved to 
provide a pleasure-ground convenient to the metropolis, and to preserve the 
natural flora and fauna. The Chase embraces many arms of Broken Bay, 
and contains picturesque gullies, with many varieties of wild flowers and 
ferns, and numerous sandy ‘beaches. The waters of Kuring-gai Chase 
abound with fish, and there are some fine oyster-heds. 

‘Pittwater, the southern arm of Broken Bay. is admirably: edaptal Por 
marine recreations; on its shores Bayview and Newport are popular resents : 
Palm Beach, near Barrenjoey, affords capital surfing. ae 
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‘Brisbane Water, the northern branch of the Hawkesbury estuary, with 
‘its affluents, forms a most picturesque locality; its extensive facilities for 
shooting and fishing attract many tourists. Woy Woy, Point Clare, and 
Gosford, well-known fishing resorts, are situated on its shores. 

-In the Ceniral Hawkesbury district two interesting townships are Windsor, 
one of the oldest settlements; and Richmond, where the Hawkesbury Agri- 
cultural College is situated. This ‘district is served by a railway branching 
from the Main Western line at Blacktown. 


Norrnern Lakes. 


Along the coast to the north of Broken Bay stretches a chain of lakes 
_ which: have communication with the sca by narrow channels; these lakes, 
with the intervening beaches, provide most beautiful effects. Terrigal 
is a seaside resort, with a fine beach extending between the outlets of the 
‘Terrigal and Wamberal Lakes. The Tuggerah Lakes consist of a chain of 
three, connected by narrow channels; there are ideal spots for camping on 
the shores, aud fine fishing is ‘shtaitable 4 jn the lakes as well as in the Wyong 
‘River, which flows into them. 

Lake Macquarie, about 8 miles south of Newcastle, offers a warety of 
attractions to the tourist. The lake has 200 miles of shore line, and, unlike 
the Tuggerah, has a navigable entrance to the ocean. Its numerous bays 
-and promontorics, with their grassy banks, are strikingly beautiful, and 
excellent ‘facilities for fishing, shooting, and sailing are available. The prin- 
cipal settlement on its shores is Toronto. The tourist who wishes to visit. 
Tuuke Macquarie leaves the train at Fassifern, 88 miles from Sydney, whence 
.a‘{tram runs to the lake shore. 

To tke north of Newcastle a trip which is rapidly gaining popularity is tke 
Great Lakes Tour along an extensive chain of lakes and rivers lying between - 
the valleys of the Hunter and Hastings Rivers. The itinerary includes Port | 
Stephens, with its branching waterways, the Karuah and Myall Rivers, the 
Broadwater, the Myall Lakes, Smith’s Lake, Lake Wallis, and the Manning ~ 
River. 'TheMyall Lakes are a series of lagoons extending through rugged coun- | 
try for 80 miles along the course of the Myall, River. The scenic charm of the © 
‘district is enhanced by. the diversions of excellent fishing and shooting, and 
the comfort of the tourist is assured by good accommodation and an efficient 
service of steamers and launches. The North Coast Railway has been 
opened to Wauchope, and from this point its construction is rapidily 
progressing. 

New Enxeuanp Hicnianps. 

The New England highlands, which embrace practically the whole of the 
Northern Tableland, are notable for a cool, invigorating climate. ; 

“The first portion of the railway line from Newcastle traverses the ‘Hunter 
River Valley, which contains one of the richest and most extensive coal-e 
fields in the world, while the broad alluvial flats of the Hunter Basin pro- 
duce prolific crops of lucerne, maize, potatoes, grapes, and fruit, ; 

In a spur of the Liverpool Range, which forms the boundary of the. 
Hunter Valley, the line passes Mount Wingen, one of the natural curiosities 
of Australia, which obtains considerable attention. It is a burning moun- 
tain, whose fires are attributed to the ignition of a thick bed of coal some 
distance underground; it is estimated that they have been alight for at least 
800 years. 

In the highlands, Armidale i isa popular centre; the warrunding scenery — 
consists ‘of rugged mountains and picturesque waterfalls. The Apsley and 
ae Falls are near Walcha, and other places of snterest are ut Uralla end 

uyra. chthe Lo: : 
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Norrs Coast District. 


The North Coast district, extending from the valley of the Hunter to 
the Queensland border, is a vast expanse of wonderfully fertile country, 
with an ideal winter climate. The lower portion embraces the chain of 
coastal lakes already mentioned; the region lying to the north of the Hast- 
ings River presents a wealth of wonderful scenery, with facilities for boat- 

_ing, fishing, shooting, surf-bathing, and mountaineering. From Point 

Danger, at the northern extremity, the coast-line sweeps boldly southward, 
its rocky promontorics alternating. with sandy beaches, and the land-locked 
estuaries of numerous streams flowing from the rugged slopes of the Great 
Dividing Range. Characteristic of the North Coast district is its luxuriant 
vegetation, and in the forests there is a great varicty of timbers—tcak, pine, 
eedar, ironbark, tallow-wood, becech, rosewood, and many others. The river 
basins are occupied by thriving dairy-farms and ficlds of maize and sugar- 
cane. 

The Tweed River waters a fertile district with fine landscapes; Mount 
Warning, near the head of the river, commands a magnificent panoramic 
view, and is a well-known landmark for coasting vessels. Tweed Heads, the 
Brunswick River, and Byron Bay are favourite watering places. On the 
Richmond River are Ballina, an attractive resort, and Lismore, noted for 
its business activity. 

The Clarence is the finest of the Northern rivers; its broad expanse is. 
dotted with numerous islands, and the fields of sugarcane and maize, to- 
gether with dense subtropical vegetation along the banks, present scenery of 
wonderful beauty. In the neighbourhood of Grafton, the principal town, 
there are many good camping grounds, with facilities for fishing, shooting, 
and swimming.  Coff’s Harbour is the port of access to the fertile Dorrigo 
district. 
~ The Macleay River rivals the Clarence in beauty, and has many attrac- 
tions for tourists. Trial Bay, at the mouth of the Macleay, and Port Mac- 
quarie, at the mouth of the Hastings, are popular watering places, the latter 
being one of the oldest country towns in New South Wales. Throughout’ 
the North Coast district there are many other beauty spots which, being © 
difficult of access, are as yet little known, but with the rapid advance of 
settlement they should develop into popular resorts. oa 
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DEVELOPMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


Earty Constitutions or New SoutH WALEs. 


On the foundation of New South Wales as a British Colony the Governor 
was empowered, under his Commission and Letters Patent, to make ordi- 
nances for the government of the settlement} subsequently he was authorised 
to impose a limited taxation by customs duties, and during the first thirty- 
five years of the colony’s existence was possessed of virtually absolute 
administrative power. 

In 1823 an Act was passed in the Imperial Parliament, providing “for 
the better administration of justice in New South Wales and Van 

- Diemen’s Land ” by the creation of a Legislative Council, with a minimum 
of five and a maximum of seven members, nominated by the Governor. 
This Council acted as an advisory body to the Governor, with authority to - 

‘assist him in making laws and ordinances. Five members were appointed 
under His Majesty’s warrant of 1st December, 1823, viz.:—Wm. Stewart, 
Lieuteriant-Governor; Francis Forbes, Chief Justice; Frederic ‘Goulburn, 
Colonial Secretary; James Bowman, Principal Surgeon; John Oxley, 
Surveyor-General. 

All law or ordinances had to be submitted to a summoned ee of this 
Council, and any action of the Governor contrary to the advice of the- 
Council was referable to England for decision. The first meeting of 
the Council was held on 25th August, 1824. Practically coincident 
with the institution of this Legislative Council, which embodied the first 
form of constitutional government, a Charter of Justice was proclaimed, 
and the system of trial by jury inaugurated. 


The Legislative Council, as constituted in 1823, was subsequently increased 
in membership in 1828 to-fifteen members, and its functions were extended ; 
but twenty years of its existence demonstrated the inefficacy of such a 
limited measure of constitutional government in the face of expanding 
commercial and agricultural interests of a rapidly developing population. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


In 1843 a measure of direct representation in the Legislative Council was 
given to the people of the Colony by means of an Imperial enactment of 
the previous year which, while defining the functions of the Council and 
the conditions under which Royal Assent was to be accorded to bills passed 
by it, extended its membership to thirty-six, namely, twelve nominees 
of the Crown and twenty-four members elected by the people. 


Eight years’ experience of partly representative government evidenced the 
necessity for extension of popular representation. In 1851 the Australian 
Colonies Government Act of the Imperial Parliament gave authority to the 
existing Legislative Council to prepare a democratic Constitution for the 
colonies. At the same time, provision was made for the establishment of Port 
Phillip District as a separate colony. In 1853 a select committee of the Council, 
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which then numbered fifty-four (thirty-six elective and eighteen nominee — 
members}, adopted a draft Constitution for a Legislature of two 
Houses, which, with minor amendments, was accepted by the Imperial 
Parliament in 1855. The New South Wales Constitution Act, 1853, 
conferred a fully responsible system of government, entire control of Crown 
jands devolving upon the New South Wales Parliament, which was em- 


powered also, subject to the provisions of the Act, to make laws amending 
its Constitution. 


The first elective Parliament was opened by Governor Denison, on 22nd 
May, 1856. Subsequently the Constitution was amended by Acts passed 
in 1857, 1884, and 1890, which were consolidated in the Constitution Act, 
1902. Further amendments were made in 1908 and 1914, but the essential 
form of the original Legislature remains intact, though its functions have 
from time to. time been enlarged by Imperial enactments, such as those 
which empowered the State Parliament to deal with matters relating to 
coinage, copyright, extradition, naturalisation, shipping, &c. Since 1901, 
when the Commonwealth of Australia was inaugurated, legislative functions 
have been divided between the Parliaments of the Commonwealth and of 
the State. 


IyaucuraTion OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The question of establishing a Federal Legislature, to deal with the 
common interests of the colonies, was considered when arrangements 
were being made for the separation of Victoria and New South Wales and 
for the self-government of the Australian colonies in 1850; and for forty 
years the problems of federation were discussed at conferences and in 
Parliamentary Committees, but the most practical and definite step towards 
the achievement of federation was taken in 1890, when a conference of 
representatives from the seven Australasian colonies was held in Mel- 
bourne; arrangements were then made for a Federal Convention of 
members, appointed by the various Parliaments, to draft an adequate 
scheme for a Federal Constitution. The Draft Bill produced by this. 
Convention in 1891 was intended for discussion in the State Parliaments, 
but lapsed for lack of popular enthusiasm. In the financial and commercial 
depression of succeeding years the necessity for federation was felt 
keenly, and another conference was held in Hobart in 1895; as a result a 
Constitution was drawn up by elected representatives of New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, and sub- 
mitted to the electors by means of a referendum in 1898. The Bill was 
accepted in Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania; in New South Wales 
the majority of votes secured was insufficient; in Western Australia the 
referendum was deferred, as the Enabling Bill of that State made the 
acceptance of the Constitution by New South Wales a necessary condition. 
Queensland did not join the federal movement until the following year. 


The Constitution Bill was subsequently accepted by each of the six States 
of Australia, and received the Royal Assent, and the formal inauguration of 
the Commonwealth took place on ist January, 1901, the first day of the 
twentieth century. The first Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia 
‘was opened on 9th May, 1901, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cornwall and York. 


Functions. 


Under the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth is empowered to make laws on matters affecting the peace, 
order, and good government of the Commonwealth, particularly with respect 
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to the following:—Trade and commerce with other countries and among 
States, taxation, bounties on production, borrowing money on public credit, 
postal, telegraphic and telephonic services, defence, lighthouses, astronomical 
and meteorological observations, quarantine, fisheries, census and statistics, 
currency, banking, insurance, weights and measures, bills of exchange, and 
promissory notes, bankruptcy, copyright, patents and trade marks, naturali- 
sation and aliens, foreign corporations and trading, or financial corporations 
formed within the Commonwealth, marriage, divorce, invalid and old-age 
pensions, migration, external affairs, railway control in relation to defence 
aud railway acquisition or construction, subject to the consent of the State, 
conciliation and arbitration in regard to disputes extending beyond the 
limits of one State. 


To alter the Constitution, the law for the proposed alteration must be 
submitted to a referendum of electors not less than two nor more than six 
months after its passage through both Houses of Parliament, and must 
be approved by a majority of electors voting, in a majority of the States, 
as well as in the whole Commonwealth. The Constitution has been altered 
by the Constitution Alteration (Senate Elections) Act, 1906, and the Con- 
stitution Alteration (State Debts) Act, 1909. 


The Parliament of the Commonwealth is empowered specifically to legis- 
late on any matter referred to it by the Parliament or Parliaments of any 
State or States, but so that the law made shall extend only to the States 
which are parties to the reference. 


Outside the specific functions of the Commonwealth the Constitution of 
each State continues as at the establishment of the Commonwealth, and 
the Parliament of New South Wales has legislative power in all matters 
not specifically within the functions of the Commonwealth. 


EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT. 


In both Commonwealth and State the executive government rests with a 
Governor representing the Crown, who acts on the advice of an Executive 
Council responsible to Parliament. 


Commonwealth Executive Government. 


The Crown is represented by the Governor-General of Australia, who is 
appointed by the King. The Senate and the House of Representatives are 
‘elective Chambers, being the Upper and Lower Houses respectively. As 
representative of the King the Govérnor-General is Commander-in-Chief of 
the- Naval and Military Forces. His office carries a salary of £10,000: per 
annum, and the amount is not alterable during his occupancy of office. The 
‘present Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief is the Right Hon. 
Sir Ronald Craufurd Munro Ferguson, P.C., G.C.M.G. 


The Governor-General’s powers and functions are assigned to him under 

' his Commission, subject to the Constitution; as head of the Legislature 
he appoints the times for holding sessions of Parliament, prorogues 
Parliament, and dissolves the House of Representatives. In his Executive 
Government he is advised by the Executive Council, which is composed of 
members summoned by the Governor-General, being Ministers of the 
Crown administering Commonwealth Departments. Under the provisions of 
the Constitution Act the Ministry numberéd seven, the maximum amount 
specified for their salaries was £12,000 per annum, until the enactment of 
the Ministers of State Act in July, 1915, by which the number of Ministers 
was increased to eight. and the amount appropriated for their salaries to 
£13,650, . . es 2 


Tide at a 
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i poe" Succession of Governors-General. 


In the following tabular statement is shown the succession of GOTO: 
General since the inauguration of the Commonwealth :— 


Name. From— To— 


Rt. Hon. Earl of Hopetoun (afterwards Marquis of| 1 Jan., 1901 ...| 9.May, 1902.. - 
Linlithgow), P.C., K.'f., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 
‘Rt. Hon. Hallam Baron Tennyson, G.C.M.G,/ 17 July, 1902. 
(Acting Governor-General). . 
Rt. Hon. Hallam Baron Tennyson, G.C.M.G. _...| 9 Jan., 1903 ...| 21 Jan., 1904. 
Rt, rie fet i a Northcote, P.C., G.C.M.G.,, 21 Jan., 1904 ...) 8 Sept., 1908. 


Rt. Hon. William Humble Earl of Dudley, P.C., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0., &e. 
Rt. Hon. Thomas Baron ‘Denman, P.C., G.C.M.G.,, 
K.C.V.0. 
Rt. ae Sir Ronald Crawford Munro Ferguson,) 18 May, 1914 ... 
» G.C.M.G, 


9 Sept., 1908. .. 
31 July, 1911 ... 


| 31 July, 1911. 
16 May, 1914. 
Still in Office. 


The State Executive Government. 

The Governor is the representative of the British Sovereign; he is 
appointed by the King, and his functions and powers are defined by 
his Commission and the Royal Instructions accompanying it. He assents to 
Bills as passed by Parliament, or he may withhold his assent pending refer- 
ence of a Bill to the Imperial Government, bills of certain classes being 
reserved for Royal Assent. In his Executive capacity, the Governor sum- 
mons, and acts under advice of the Executive Council, of which the mem- 
bers are Ministers of the Crown controlling administrative departments of 
the State. The Governor appoints Ministers and members of the Legis- 
lative Council, Judges, Justices of the Peace, Commissioners, and other 
officers, and he may summon, prorogue, or dissolve any Parliament. In the 
exercise of these functions, he is in general guided by the advice of the 
Executive Council, but in special circumstances acts at his own discretion, 
especially with poward to dissolution of Parliament. The prerogative of 
mercy vested in. him is exercised only with the advice of the Executive 
Council. 


' The term of office for which the Governor is appointed is five years, and. 
his salary (£5,000 per annum), with certain allowances for his staff, is 
provided by the Constitution out of the revenues of the State. 


: Succession of GOVERXoRS. 


The succession of Governors from tho foundation of New South Wales 
to the present time is given in the following statement:— 
* From 


Captain A. Phillip, R.N.. a 
Major F. Grose ( ieutenant- Governor) eed 


Captain W. Paterson, N.S.W. Pie (Lieutenant 


Governor) 
Captain J. Hunter, R.N. ... 
Captain P. G. King, R.N. 
Captain W. Bligh, R.N. : : eek 
During Governor Bligh’s suspension— 
Major G. Johnston, N.S.W. Corps... 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. Foveaux, N.S. W. Corps 
Colonel W. Paterson, N.S.W. Pores ane 


Major General L. Macquarie. 7 bea eae’ 


26 Jan., 1788 
11 Dec., 1792 


13 Dec., 1794 
7 Sept., 1795 
28 Sept., 1800 
13 Aug., 1806 
26 Jan., 1808 


1 Jan., 1810 


To 
10 Dec., 1792 
12 Dec., 1794 


1 Sept., 1795 
27 Sept., 1800 


"12 Aug., 1806 


26 Jan., 1808 


28 Dec., 1809 
30 Nov., 1821 
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Sctccession or Govervors—continued. 


- From To 
Major-Gencral Sir T.. Brisbane, K.C.B. aes .. 1 Dec., 1821 30 Nov., 1825 
Lieutenant-General Ralph Darling se .. 19 Dee., 1825 21 Oct., 1831 
Major-General Sir Richard Bourke, K. OB. she 8 Dec., 1831 5 Dec., 1837 
Sir George Gipps, Knt.- ss oes ww. $24 Feb., 1838 11 July, 1846 
Sir Charles A. Fitzroy, K. C.B., K. a ach «. 2Aug.,1846 17 Jan., 1855 
Sir William Thomas Denison, KCB. 20 Jan., 1855 22Jan., 1861 
{Le Right Honorable Sir John Young, ‘KC. B, ; 

G.C.M.G. 22 Mar., 1861 24 Dec., 1867 
The Right Honorable the Earl of Belmore, P.C.. ... SdJan., 1868 22 Feb., 1872 
Sir Hercules George Robert Robinson, G. C. M.G. .» 38dJune,1872 19 Mar., 1879 
The Right Honorable Sir Augustus William Frederick . 

Spencer Loftus, P.C., G.C.B. 4 Aug., 1879 9 Nov., 1885 


The Right. Honorable Baron Carrington, Pp. om G. C. M. rem 12 Dec., 1885 1 Nov., 1890 
The Right Honorable the Earl of J ersey, P.C., 


G.C.M.G, 15 Jan., 1891 28 Feb., 1893 
The Right Honorable Sir Robert ‘William Duff, P, Cc, 

G.C.M.G 29 May, 1893 15 Mar., 1895 
The Right Honorable Viscount Hampden, G.C. 'M. G.... 21 Nov., 1895 5 Mar., 1889 
The Right Honorable Earl Beauchamp, K.C.M.G. .... 18 May, 1899 30 April, 1901 
Admiral Sir H. H. Rawson, R.N., G.C.B. “s «. 27 May, 1902 27 May, 1909 
The Right Honorable Baron Chelmsford, K.C.M.G. ... 28 May 1909 11 Mar., 1913 


Sir Gerald Strickland, G.C.M.G., Count della Catena 14 Mar.,1913 Still in office. 


During the absence of the Governor from the State, and in the intervals 
between the departure of the Governor and the arrival of his successor, the 
duties are performed by the Chief Justice of the State, acting as Lieutenant- 
Governor. é re 4d 


PARLIAMENTS. © 


Tur CoMMONWEALTH. 


The Senate. 


A session of the Parliament must be held once at least in every year, with 
a maximum interval between sessions of twelve months. 

The Senate consists of thirty-six members, six of whom are elected for 
each State, the people in each State voting as in one electorate. The term 
of service of a Senator is six years; but, in accordance with the Constitution 
Act, the seats of half the number chosen at an election of a new Senate 
become vacant at the expiration of three years. An clection is held 
triennially to fill the vacancies then occurring by effluxion of time. 


House of Representatives. 


The House of Representatives, as far as practicable, contains twice as 
many members as the Senate, the number elected for the several States 
being in proportion to the respective populations, but with a specified 
minimum of five each. There are seventy-five members in this House, the 
number from New South Wales being twenty-seven, 


The House of Representatives is liable to dissolution at the discretion of the 
Governor-General if the Ministry loses its majority, otherwise it exists 
for three years. In the event of the failure of the Senate and House of 
Representatives to agree on the subject of any proposed law, the Governor- 
General may dissolve both Chambers simultaneously, and if the new Houses 
disagree, the Governor-General may convene a joint sitting of the members 
of the Houses to deliberate and vote upon the proposed law, when resolu- 
tions, to be effective, must be carried by an absolute majority of all the 
members. This furnishes the first example within the British Empire of a 
provision for joint session to overeome a deadlock. 
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Qualifications and Allowances. 

The qualifications of members'of the Commonwealth Parliament are the 
same for both Houses, and are identical with the qualifications of electors. 
The allowance attaching to the office of member was originally £400 per 
annum, but was raised by Parliament in 1907 to £600 per annum. The seat 
of a member becomes vacant if he is absent without leave for two consecu- 
tive months of any session. 


Franchise. 


The qualifications of electors are the same for both Federal Houses. 
Electors must be adult British subjects, natural-born or naturalised for five 
years, and resident in Australia for three years. 

Aboriginal natives of Australia, Asiatics, Africans, and Pacific Islanders, 
except natives of New Zealand, are disqualified unless entitled to vote at 
the election of a State Legislative Assembly. 


FEDERAL ELECTIONS. 


Senate, 


The following table shows the votes polled at the Senate Elections in the 
State of New South Wales. The last. Federal Elections took place on 5th 
September, 1914, both Houses of the Parliament having been dissolved o2 
30th July as a result of a deadlock between the Senate and the House cf 
Representatives :— 


, { Percentage of Electors En- 
Electors to whom Ballot rolled ec ornom Ballot 


Election, Electo L. ; 
en Papers were issued. | Informal Papers were issued. 
A : Ballot 
Papers, 
Year. Males. Females. Males. Females. | Males. | Females.| Total. 
si } 


jl 
1901. 329,098 .. | 220,573 .. | 38,674 167-02 |... | 67°02 
1903 360,285 | 326,764 | 189,877 | 134,487 | 15,796 | 52-70 |. 41°16 | 47:21 
1906 392,077 | 345,522 | 229.654 | 151,682 | 28,016 | 58°37 | 43-90 | 51°70 
1910 444,269 | 390,393 | 301,167 | 211,635 .| 24,213 | 67°79.| 54-21 | 61-44 
1913 554,028 | 482,155 | 405,152 | 312,703 | 48,195 | 73:13 | 64-85 | 69-28 
1914 | 576,309 | 506,820 | 407,464 | 294,939 | 34,984 | 70-70 | 58-19 | 64°85 


House of Representatwwes. 


. The votes recorded in the State of New South Wales at the elections of 
members of the House of Representatives were as follow :-— 


. Electors Enrolled Percentage of Electors En- 
a Pare eee Electors. to wh Ballot, 
Election. ; Se enlot e isions “ agers saa eisdacd: o Rand pee to aioe Palo: 
Ballot 
| 5 ; Papers. A : os 3 
Year. Males. | Females. | Males. Females. Males. | Females.) Total. : 
1901 315,962 rei 215,105 me 4,070 | 68-08 ae 68°03 — 
1903 303,254 | 274,763 | 164,133 | 118,381 7,834 | 54°12 | 43°08 | 48-88 
1906 363,723 | 314,777 | 216,150 | 141,227 | 11,705 | 59°43 | 44°87 | 52°67 — 
1910 431,702 | 379,927 | 294,049 | 207,868 8,002 | 68°11 | 54°71 | 61°84 
1913 554,028 | 482,159 | 405,152 | 312,708 | 22,2962 | 73°13 | 64°85) 60-28 . 
 19lt 491,086 | 429,906 | $51,172 | 257,581 | 14,816 |.71:51 | 59°92 66°10 
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The percentage of voters increased steadily at the elections during the 
period 1908-1913, but the improvement was not continued in 1914, when tha 
contest was modified in consequence of the outbreak of war in Europe. 


FEDERAL REFERENDA. 


~The Referendum (Constitution Alterations) Act, 1906-10, provides the 
necessary machinery for the submission to the electors of any proposed law 
for the alteration of the Constitution. 


The following statement shows the votes recorded in the State of New 
South Wales and in the Commonwealth at the various referenda which 
have been taken in relation to the Federal Constitution :— 


7 State of New South Wales. Commonwealth of Australia. 

3 Referendum. 

& For. |Against./Majo’ity.| For. | Against.| Result. |Majority. 
1898| Federation wae ..-| 71,595] 66,228) 5,367/219,712 108,363) penne 111,349 
1899) Federation al ..-|107,420] 82,741] 24,679|422,788|16) ,077, A 261,711 
1906] Constitution Alteration ; ; i 

(Senate Elections) .--/286,888| 55,261'231 ,627\774,011/162,470: A 611,541 
1910) Financial Agreement ...|227,650/253,107| 25,457 645,514 670,838. R 25,324 
1910| State Debts oy .. 159, 278/318, 412/159, 137|715,053)586,27 ! A 128,782 
1911) Legislative Powers. - ... 135,968|240, 605] 104,637 |483,356|742,703 R 259,343 
1911) Monopolies re ..-|138,237]238, 177] 99, 940/488, 668/736, 392! R 247,724 
1913) Trade and Commerce .../317,8481359,418 41,570'958,419/982,615 R 24,196 
1913) Corporations bas i 317,663/361,255 43, 587)/960,711)986,824 R 26,113 
1913) Industrial Matters .-/318,622 361 ,044| 42,422 961,601/987,611 R 26,010 
1913 Railway Disputes ans 316,928,361, 743; 44,815 956,358 990,046, R 33,688 
1913) Trusts ie eae ...{819, 150 358, 155| 39,05 967,331 975,943 R 8,612 
1913) N’n’lisationof Monopolies|801,192:341,724/ 40,532 917,165 941,947 R 24,782- 


A. Accepted. R. Rejected. : 3 


“In 1898 the question of federation was put to the people in the States 
of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania. In the 
three last-named it was passed; but in New South Wales although it had 
@ majority it failed to obtain the minimum number of 80,000 votes in the 
affirmative as required by the Enabling Act of 1897. At the second referen- 
+ dum for federation, in 1899, the vote was taken in Queensland, in addition 
to the States concerned in the 1898 referendum, and the figures for Australia 
shown above included the votes in Western Australia, where the referendum 
did not take place until 1900. 


The referendum in 1906 related to the extension to 30th June, 1910, of 
the services of Senators whose places would have become vacant in 
December, 1909, and also that the term of service of a Senator should 
begin on the first day of July. The fact of this referendum being taken 
on the same day as the Commonwealth General Election no doubt accounts 
for the large number of votes recorded. 


Two proposals for altering the Constitution, referred in 1910, relate 
to financial arrangements between the States and the Commonwealth; 
the one, to-give effect to an agreement regarding the amount of revenue 
which should be returned.to the States, was rejected, and the other, to 
enable the Commonwealth to take over all the debts of the States, was 
passed by a majority in the Commonwealth as a whole, and in all the 
States except New South Wales. Previous to this alteration the Common- 
wealth was empowered to take over only such debts as had been incurred 
prior to federation. 


The referenda of 1911 were for the purpose of (1) extending the legis- 
lative powers of the Federal Government regarding trade and commerce, 
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corporations, industrial matters, and trusts and monopolies; and (2) to | 
empower the Commonwealth to take control of industries subject to mono- 
polies. These proposals were rejected in each State except Western Aus- 
tralia, and consequently in the Commonwealth as a whole. 

At the general elections in 1918, these proposed alterations were sub- 
mitted again to the electors with an additional proposal to enable the 
Commonwealth to-legislate, regarding conditions of employment and the 
settlement of disputes relating thereto in the State railway services. All 
the proposals were rejected, as the majority of voters in three States only— 
Queensland, South Australia, and Western Australia—approved of the 
alterations, the majority in the other States, and in the Commonwealth as a 
whole, being against the proposals. In 1915, Bills were introduced into the 
Commonwealth Parliament embodying similar alterations, and arrange- 
ments are being made to submit the proposals to the electors on 11th 
December. : 


Seat oF FepeRAL GovERNMENT—ORDINANCE. 


The agreement under section 125 of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, 
between the State of New South Wales and the Commonwealth, for the 
surrender and acceptance of territory in the Canberra district for the 
seat of Federal Government has been ratified, and an ordinance issued 
on 22nd December, 1910, for the Provisional Government of the 
Territory. All laws hitherto in force in the Territory (except those im- 
posing duties on estates of deceased persons) will remain in force, and 
continue to be administered by the State authorities. All revenue, | 
except Public Instruction fees, will belong to the Commonwealth, The - 
authority of State magistrates, gaolers, and police will continue, and 
all offenders will be tried in the Courts of the State. - Licenses to sell. 
intoxicating liquors will not be granted, and existing licenses may be 
renewed for the same premises only. : 


ComMMONWEALTH PuBLic Works ComMMITTEE. : 


An Act was passed in 1913 to provide for the establishment of a Parli 
mentary Standing Committee of nine members of Parliament, three being 
appointed by the Senate and six by the House of Representatives, to report 
upon proposed public works of an estimated cost exceeding £25,000. 


FeprraL MinistTRIEs. 


In the following statement is shown the various Ministries which have ' 
held office since the inauguration of the Commonwealth, also the date of 
occupancy and duration of each Ministry :— ; 


Ministry. 
From-— To— Duration. 
Number. Name. 
months. days. . 

1 Barton _ ...| 1 Jan., 1901 ...| 23 Sept., 1903...) 32 22 
2 Deakin ..| 23 Sept., 1903...| 26 April, 1904... 7 3 
3 Watson - «..| 26 April, 190-4...) 17 Aug., 1904... 3 21 
4 Reid-McLean ...| [7 Aug., 1904...) 4 July, 19035...) 10 18 
5 -; Deakin .| 4 July, 1905...) 12 Nov., 1908..., 40 8. 
. 6 | Fisher «| 12 Nov., 1908 ...| 2 June, 1909... 6 20 
~ 7 | Deakin ...| 2 June, 1909 ...; 29 April, 1910...| 10 © 27 
8 Fisher ae «| 29 April, 1910...) 20 June, 1913...| 37 ~ 21 
9 Cook ... ae ...| 20 June, 1913...{ 17 Sept., 1914...) 14 27 
10 Fisher | 17 Sept., 1914...| 27 Oct., 1915...) 18 10 

“dl Hughes .| 27 Oct., 1915 ...] Still in Office. 
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THe Srate. 


The Legislative Council. 


Under the Constitution Act, 1902, the Governor may summon to the 
Legislative Council any person he thinks fit, provided such person is of the. 
full age of 21 years, and'is a natural-bern or naturalised subject of His 
Majesty in Great Britain or in New South Wales. At least four-fifths of the. 
members summoned. to this Council must be persons not holding any office 
of emolument under the Crown. The members have a life tenure of office, 
subject to certain qualifications, but are not entitled to remuneration for. 
their services; as a matter of privilege, they are allowed to travel free on 
the State railways and tramways. The presence of one-fourth of the mem- 
bers, exclusive of the President, is necessary to form a quorum for the des- 
’ patch of business. The Constitution Act contains no proviso as to the 
number of members; in September, 1915, there were 54. The President 
receives an annual salary of £750, and the Chairman of Committees £470 


; - The Legislative Assembly. 


The Legislative Assembly consists of ninety elected members, each being 
an adult male British subject, and entitled to a vote at the Parliamentary 
elections. Members of the Federal Legislature and of the Legislative 
Council are disqualified for membership, as well as persons holding non- 
’ political offices of profit under the Crown, except in the navy or army. Each 
member receives the sum of £500 per annum by way of reimbursement for 
expenses incurred:in the discharge of Parliamentary duties, is allowed to 
travel free on the State railways and tramways; and has free transmission 
of correspondence. , 


The seat of a member becomes vacant if the member be absent without 
permission for a whole session of the Legislature, becomes bankrupt, a subject 
of a foreign power, or convicted of a crime. The Speaker of the Legislative - 
Assembly receives a salary of £1,000 per annum, and the Chairman of 
Committees £740 per annum. The Leader of the Opposition receives £250 
per annum in addition to his remuneration as a Member of Parliament. 


Parliament may be dissolved at the discretion of the Governor, if the 
Government is defeated in the Assembly, otherwise it exists for three years ; 
before the passing of the Triennial Parliaments Act, 1874, the limit of 
duration was five years. - 


The Constitution Act makes no distinction between the powers and 
privileges of the two Houses of Parliament, but it is tacitly agreed that the 
procedure in each House shali be conducted according to that of its prototype 
in the Imperial Parliament. ~ 


State ELEcrions. 


The first Legislative Assembly of New South Wales met in 1858, and con- 
sisted *f 54 members elected under the Constitution Act. Votes were allowed 
to all male adult British subjects, who, at the time of registration of electors 
and for six months previously to that date, owned freehold estate valued at 
£100, or occupied building or lodging, or land under lease for. three years, 
valued at £10 per annum. Holders of Government pastoral licenses and per- 
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sons who had a yearly salary of £100; or paid £40 per annum for board and 
lodging, were also entitled to vote. Electors were allowed a vote in each 
‘electorate in which they possessed the necessary qualifications. 

In 1859 the membership of the Assembly was increased to 72, and the 
franchise was given to every male adult British subject who for six months 
previously to the collection of the rolls had resided in the district and held 
property of the clear value of £160 or annual-value of £10, or oceupied a 
building valued at £10 per annum, or held Crown lease or license for pas- 
toral purposes. Holders of miners’ rights were allowed to vote in “ gold- 
fields ” electorates. Officers of military or police services were disqualified, 
as well as persons in receipt of public charity. 

Under the Electoral Act, 1880, by which 108 members were elected for 72 . 
electorates, provision was made for automatically increased representation, 
so that the number of members in 1891 had increased to 141, elected for 
74 districts. 


Under the Parliamentary Electorates and Elections Act, 1898, an 
important change was made in the system of Parliamentary represen- 
tation, the State being then divided into 125 electorates, each repre- 
sented by one member. The franchise was remodelled by the introduction 
of universal manhood suffrage, and the principle of allowing each elector to 
vote only in one electorate equalised the rights of citizenship. A vote was 
given to every male adult who had resided continuously for one year in 
the State, provided that he was a British subject and. became enrolled m 
the electoral district, in which he had resided for three months previously 
to the. election. The disqualification of the police was removed in 1896, 
and in 1902 the franchise was extended to women, thus establishing adult 
suffrage. 


Under the Electorates Redistribution Act, 1904, the number of electorates 
and of representatives elected was reduced to 90, which number was deter- 
mined by referendum of electors, to. whom the question of. reduction was 
submitted by an Act passed in 1903. 

The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1911, provided for a residential quali- 
fication of six months in the Commonwealth, three months in the State, 
and one month in the electoral district, and for the extension of the 
franchise to the military and naval services. The hours of polling were 
specified as from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., the polling-day being a public holiday from 
12 o’clock noon, and, under the Liquor Amendment Act, 1905, hotels” were 
closed during the hours of polling. The introduction of the absent voter 
principle enabled electors absent from their districts to record a vote for 
the electorate for which ‘they were enrolled at any polling-place within the 
‘State, on making. a declaration. Provision was made also for an annual 
collection and revision of rolls, the occupiers of dwelling-houses being 
required to prepare schedules showing the persons living in the houses. 


The Parliamentary Elections (Second Ballot) Act, 1910, provided 
that the elected candidate must receive an absolute majority— 
that is, more than half the number of valid votes recorded. If, as a result 
of the ballot, a candidate has not received an absolute majority a second 
ballot must be taken between the first two candidates on the list. This 
principle was introduced at the general election in October, 1910, and 
second ballots were taken in three electorates ; in 1913 second ballots were 
held in twelve electorates. 


The enactments relating to Parliamentary elections were consolidated 
by the Parliamentary Electorates and Elections Act of 1912. 
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The following table shows the voting at the elections held in New South 
Wales since plural voting was abolished; the votes recorded at the first 
ballots in districts in-which second ballots were taken have been excluded :— 


8 n= | 2d Contested Electorates, 
Vot es |g83|38 duet| de lied 
Year of Election. ° Roll 54 S28 @ &| Electors! vores | ASS acag 
™ ‘| eg Aas 33 _ recorded.| 2 80 8 ES 22S 
aA s2|aa Boll. BaP 3 = oar 
1894 .., ... [298,817] 2,390] 125 | 1. | 254,105 | 204,246 |80-38 | 3,310| 1-62 
1895 ... ... 267,458} 2,139] 125 238,233 | 153,034 [64-24 | 1,354 “88 
1898 ... ... (324,339) 2,595| 125 | 3. |, 204,481 | 178,717 60-69 | 1,638; -92 
1901... ... —.../346,184) 2,769! 125 113 | 270,861 | 195,359 '72-13 |1,534| “79 
Males _.. |363,062 (| 204,896 | 226,057 \7426) | aqua) . 
19041 Females 121/326-4981 $7651] 90 2 1! 2697433 | 174,538 |66-51f | 9973) “58 
~fMales _.., 392,845 370,715 | 267,301 |72°10 
1907) Temales ”.,1953°055 | 8,288 90 5{ 336,680 | 204-650 |60°78 f [18543] 2°87 
Males _.., 458,626 444,249 | 322,199 |72-53 jae 
1910 {Females [go0'0501 $9641] 90 | 3{ S0o/t'39 | 260°154 [s-52f |80998] 1-78 
Males... 553,633) 534,379 | 385,838 |72-20 ee 
1913 {Fontes ""1484,369) § 11,533) 90 3 {| 468437 302, 389 [64-55 |'49439)- 2:10 


Making due allowance for obstacles to voting, especially in sparsely-settled 
districts, the figures quoted above indicate abstention on the part of a large 
percentage of the electors, and particularly in the case of the women. At the 
first election after enfranchisement, 66°5 per cent. of women recorded their 
votes; in 1907, 60°8 per cent., and at the elections of 1910 and 1913 about 
65 per cent. voted, so that 35 per cent. failed to take advantage of their 
franchise. In the case of men, the highest proportion of votes, 80°4 per 
eent., was recorded at the first election shown in the table above, when 
popular interest was excited by a strenuous contest on the question of fiscal 
reform ; at the next two elections there was no definite issue at stake, as 
negotiations were in progress with the other States for federation. At.sub- 
sequent elections the percentage of votes increased; the proportion at the 
last three elections being about 72 per cent. of men enrolled ; but although 
facilities for voting had been greatly improved, there were still more than 
one-fourth of the male electors who did not vote. 


The number of informal votes was high at the election in 1907, being 
3 per cent. of the total votes recorded; at the 1910 election a change made 
in the method of marking the ballot-papers no doubt accounted for the 
percentage of informal votes being reduced to 1°78 per cent. The percentage 
rose to 2°! in 1913; this was the first election at which the absent voting 
was in operation, and many informalities occurred through the non-compliance 
by election-officers with the special conditions regarding the issue of ballot- 
p2pers to electors outside the districts in which they were enrolled. Exclusive 
of the figures relating to the first ballots in electorates where second ballots 
‘were held, 22,384 absent votes were recorded, 5,893 being informal. 
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DistRipuTion oF ELECTORATES. 

After federation of the Australian States the question of reducing 
the membership of the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales was 
submitted to a referendum of the electors in 1904, and, as a result, the 
number of representatives was reduced to 90.. The following table shows - 
the average number of persons represented by each member of the Assembly; 
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and the proportion of the population enrolled on the electoral lists at 
various dates on which the membership or franchise has been altered since 


the opening of the first Parliament and at each year of election since 
1901 :—~ 


Year of Number of Population Percentage of 

Election. Members, dar Menbors yep 
1856 | 54 5,200 15-8 
1858 72 4,500 22°3 
1880 108 6,900 25-2 
1885 122 7,800 24-5 
1891 141 8,100 26°7 
1894 125 "9,800 24-3 
1901 125 10,900 25:3 

_ 1904 90 16,100 39-0 
1907 90 17,300 45-6 
1910 90 18,200 B15 
1913 90 20,400 | 56 6 


The number of distinct electors cannot be ascertained for any period prior 
to the year 1894, and the figures in the last column have been calculated on 
the total number of votes to which the electors on the roll were entitled; 
they are, therefore, somewhat in excess of the actual proportions. At the 
census of 1901 the percentage of adult males in the total population was 
about 28, and of adults, males and females, 51:7. At the election in 1901 
the proportion of the population enrolled was 25 per cent., and after the 
‘Women’s Franchise Act, 1902, was passed it rose to 39 per cent.. In 1910 
the proportion was 52 per cent.; while at the Census date, 2nd April, 1911, 
the adult population represented 55-8 per cent. of the total. In December, 
1913, the electors on the roll represented 56°6 per cent. of the total 
population, 


‘A list of the Parliaments since Responsible Government was established 
is shown below :— 


Number of 


Parliament. Opened, Dissolved. Duration. aha 
: yrs. mths, dys, 

“1 22 May = 1856 «| 19 Dec. 1857 1 6 28 2 
2 23 March 1858 ..| 11 April 1859 1 0 19 2 
3 30 Aug. 1859 .| 10 Nov. 1860 1 2 11 2 
4 10 Jan. 1861 ..| 10 Nov. 1864 3 10 #O 5 
5 24 Jan. 1865 ..| 15 Nov. 1869 4 9 22 6 
6 27 Jan. 1870 «| Feb. 1872 2 0 7 3 
7 30 April 1872 ..| 28 Nov. 1874 2 6 28 4 
8 27 Jan. © 1875 «| 12 Oct. 1877 2 8 16 3 
9 27 Nov. 1877 .| 9 Nov. 1880 2 11 12 3 

10 15 Dec. .1880 ..| 23 Nov. 1882 1 #11 8 3 

11 3Jan. 1883 wf 7 Oct. 1885 2 9 4 6 

12 17 Nov. 1885...) 26Jan. 1887 1 29, 2 

13 8 March 1887 ...| 19 Jan. 1889 1 #10 li | 3 

14 27 Feb. 1889 -| 6June 1891 2 3°¢C7 4 

15 4July 1891 ...| 25 June 1894 2° il 4 

16 .| 7 Aug. 1894 | 5SJuly 1895 0 10 29 1 

17 13 Aug. 1895 ».| 8July 1898 2 10 26 4 

18 16 Aug. 1898 .| 11 June - 1901 2 9 26 5 

19 23 July 1901 «| 16 July 1904 2 1 24 4 

20 23 Aug. 1904 »| 12 July 1907 2 10 20 4 

21 2 Oct. 1907 »| 14 Sept. 1910 2 ll 12 5 

22 15 Nov. 1910 »| 6 Nov. 1913 2 11 2) 5 

23 -| 2 Dec. 1913 a Btill sitting. seaaeigea. )'||| eeaexieae 
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Strate MINISTRIES. 
The various Ministries which have held office since the establishment of 


Responsible Government, together with the duration in office of each, are 
shown below :— 


Ministry. | 
From— To— Duration. 
Number. Name. 
= months, days. 
1 Donaldson... eae +. 6 June 1856 | 25 Aug. 1856 2 20 
2 Cowper oss 22 | 26 Aug. 1856; 2 Oct. 1856 1 8 
3 Parker ots a ..| 3 Oct. 1856) 6 Sept. 31857 ll 4 
4 Cowper ...[ 7 Sept. 1857 | 26 Oct. 1859 25 20 
5 Forster aes ee ...| 27 Oct. 1859 | 8 Mar. 1860 4 13 
6 Robertson ...  - ... ...| 9 Mar. 1860] 9Jan. 1861 10 1 
7 Cowper ae ae ...| 10 Jan. 1861 | 15 Oct. 1863 33 6 
8 Martin vad ne ...| 16 Oct. 1863 | 2 Feb. 1865 15 18 
9 Cowper ae sa ..| 8 Feb. 1865 | 21 Jan. 1866. 1l 19 
10 Martin ae eas ...| 22 Jan. 1866 | 26 Oct. 1868 33 5 
11 Robertson... i ...| 27 Oct. 1868 | 12 Jan. “1870 14 17 
12 Cowper re “0 «| 13 Jan. 1870 | 15 Dec. 1870 ll 3 
13 Martin ae ts ..-| 16 Dec. 1870 | 13 May 1872 16 29 
14 Parkes sa sie ...| 14 May 1872 | 8 Feb. 1875 32 26 
15 Robertson... ais ..| 9Feb. 1875 | 21 Mar. 1877 25 13 
16 Parkes sc oes ...| 22 Mar. 1877 | 16 Aug. 1877 4 26. 
7 Robertson... pe. “ares | 17 Aug. 1877 | 17 Dec. 1877 4 1 
18 Farnell des ro | 18 Dec. 1877 | 20 Dec. 1878 12 3 
19 Parkes ite: ae «| 21 Dee. 1878 | 4Jan. 1883 48 15 
20 Stuart : | 5 Jan. 1883 6 Oct. 1885 33 2 
.2) Dibbs... cub ists .| 7 Oct. 1885 | 21 Dec. 1885 2 15 
22 Robertson... ws ees} 22 Dec. 1885 | 25 Feb, 1886 2 4 
23 Jennings... gas ...| 26 Feb. 1886 | 19Jan, 1887 10 22 
24 Parkes 5 a8 ...| 20 Jan. 1887 | 16 Jan. 1889 23 28 
25 Dibbs ... ie nee ..|17Jan. 1888 | 7 Mar. 1889 - id 19 
26 Parkes aoe sh ...| 8 Mar. 1889 | 22 Get. 1901 31 15 
27 Dibbs .. see ele ...| 3 Oct. 1891 2Aug. 1894 33 11 
28 Reid ... ae oes +.{ 8Aug, 1894 | 13 Sept. 1899 61 1) 
2 Lyne ... rr: ag .. 14Sept. 1899 | 27 Mar. 1901 18 14 
30 See sv wi ...| 28 Mar. 1901 | 14 June 1904 38 18 
31 Waddell... , ...| 15 June 1904 | 29 Aug. 1904 2 15. 
32 Carruthers... nae ...| 80 Ang. 1904 1 Oct. 1907 37 3 
33 Wade... ae aaa ...| 2O0ct. 1907 | 20 Oct. 1910 36 19 
34 McGowen ... ‘ee ...| 21 Oct. 3910 | 29 June 1913 32 9 
35 Holiaan ate ...| 30 June, 1913 | Still in office, |... 
The Holman Ministry, whieh is in office, consists of the following members :— 
Premier, and Colonial Treasurer ... re on .. Hon. W. A. Boa 
Minister for Public Works ... Hon. J. H. Cann. 
Minister for Education, with char eof Local Government Hon. A. GairriTu, 
Attorney-General and Minister of Justice ye Hon. D. R. Hat. 
Colenial Secretary and Minister of Public Health .. Hon. G, Buack. 
Secretary for Lands ... Hou. W. G. ASHFORD. 
Secretary for Mines and Minister for Labour & Industry Hon. J. ESTE... 
Minister for Agriculture... Hon. W. C. GraHaMe. 


Vice-President of the Executive Council and Represen- Fon. J.D. FirzGeracp, M.L.C, 
tative of the Government in Legislative Council. 
Member of the Executive Council (without portfolio) ... Hon. H. C. Hortz 


Under the provisions of the Ministers’ Salaries Act of 1908, the following 
annual payments from the Consolidated Revenue Fund are authorised :— 


£ 
The Premier in addition to his salary as Minister of the Crown... 500 
The Attorney-General... Som we. eee 1,520 
Six Ministers of the Crow n, ‘£1, 370 cach .. ase ee ... 8,220 
The Vice-President of the Executive Council Si wee ».__ 800 
Total... es Ss ia .£11,040 


The Constitu‘?on Ac’ of 1902 sguttiaes the pasnicnt of £1 ,000 per annum 
as salary for the office of Solicitor-General. 
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Cost. or Partiament—New Sovran WaLss, 


The following statement shows the cost of Parliamentary Government in 
New South Wales during the five financial years 1911-1915. 


Head of Expenditure, | 1911. | 1912, 1913. 1914. 1915. 
Governor— £ | £ £ £ £ 
Governor’s salary .. ¢ es 5,000 | 5,000} 5,000 5,00C} 5,000 
Official Secretary .. wee 335 375 400 400 400 
Private Secretary .., tee vee 350 350 350 350 350 
Aide-de-Camp .... ai bes 350 350 350 350 350 
Ordorlies i 728 730 803 883 912 
Additions, Repairs and. ‘matabensoce of 
Residences ar ws eee 8,183 | 1,144) 1,180 1,266) 4,845 
Miscellaneous 1,231 | 1,114 | . 1,263 2,285 1,053 
Total ... tee £) 16,177 9,063 9,346 10,534) 12,910 
Executive Council— _ 
Salaries of Officers... eae 279 257 108 aes 
Other Expenses .., eon 25 25 eee 
Total ... ete £ 304 282 108 ie 
Ministry— —|—_—_—_ oe 
Salaries. of Ministers 11,040 | 10,969 | 11,040 11,040; 11,038 
Other expenses .. 1,445 1,471 2,717 1,156 1,219 
Total .., we £) 12,485 | 12,440 | 13,817 | 19,190) 12,257 
Parliament— — ———— a 
- The Legislative Council 
Railway passes ... “ee te 5,810 | 5,472 | 5,855 5,883| 5,903 
The Legislative Assembly— : 
Allowances to Members ..-| 22,423 | 24,205 | 38,887 37,354, 40,541 
> Railway passes . 10,860 | 11,006 | 9,699 | 10,382) 10,723 
Other expenses. (Postage Stamps, &e. ) - 1,583 | 1,651 | 1,816 1,732| 2,539 
i 34,866 | 36,862 | 50,402 49,468| 53,803 
‘Miscellaneous— ;—_——_— — — 
Fees and expenses of Parliamentary 
Standing Committee on PublicWorks| 5,529 | 6,095 | 5,980 3,310); 6,894 
Salaries of Officers and Staff . 18,903 | 21,263 | 21,882} 22,652| 22,073 
pes pine 7: ...| 7,687 | 7,398 | 10,828 | 12,008! 9,646 
: (including Salaries). «| 5,668 | 5,958 | 7,378 6,775| 6,540 
tibesy ie se aes 795 670 684 567 675 
Refreshment Rooms... ; 465 299 106 208 329 
Water, power, light, and heat 504 766 682 561 740 
: Postage, stores, and. stationery 887 | (1174 696 1,002 340 
Miscellaneous ... ron és 564 694 2,005 2,461 2,756 
41,002 | 44,317 | 50,236 | 49,544] 49,993 
Total Parliament £} 81,678 | 86,651 (106,493 | 104,895) 109,699 
Eleatoral Office and: Elections— 
Salaries 788 918 995 813 875 
Elections, Printing of Blectoral Rolls, - 
expenses of Electoral Rogistrars, and 
ventingencies .., ie cee ..| 35,202 | 23,989 |.34,8B7°) 53,040! 24,112 
Total 4. eee. £ 36,079 | 24,907 | 35,962) 53,853) 24,987 
ai Commissions and Select Committees|— 
&e. on Sin.” © Give wet 2,627 | 6,721.| 3,492 4,578}, 4,231 
" “Miscellaneous ee ah Re 1,165.| 4,197 | 2,170 840| «1,275 
Total .. ..  £] 3,792] 10,918 | oe "5,418 _ 5,806 
Granp ToTAL ow | wee. £150,515. |t44,261 (L7T, 288. 186,890, 165,359 
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Acts oF Parniament, 1914-15. 


* The Public Acts passed by the Parliament of New South Wales during 
the Sessions of 1914-15 were as follow :— — 


1914, 
1. Parliamentary Committees Election 18. Necessary Commodities Control. 
Enabling. 19. National Relief Fund. . 
2. Supply. 20. Supply (No. 3). 
3. Stamp Duties (Amendment), 21. Supply (No. 4). 
4. Appropriation. . 22. Local Government (Shires Loans). 
5. Loan. 23. Loans (Interest). 
6. Savings Banks Amalgamation. 24. Local Government Validation and 
7. Closer Settlement (Amendment). Enabling Act. : 
8. Income Tax (Amendment). 25. Main Southern Railway Deviation 
9. Income Tax Management (Amend- (Picton to Mittagong). : 
ment) 26. Appropriation (No. 2). 
10. Crown Lands and Irrigation (Amend- 27. Wheat Acquisition. 
ment). 28. Newcastle Trades Hall Site Vesting. 
11. State Debt and Sinking Fund 29. Newcastle Market Reserve. 
. (Amendment). 30. Inscribed Stock (Renewals) Amend. 
12. Sydney Harbour Trust (Wharfage ment. 
and Harbour Rates). 31. Loan (No. 2). : 
13. Daceyville Extension. 32. Income Tax Management (Further 
14, Boorabil Commission. Amendment) : 
- 15. Supply (No. 2). 33. Constitution Amendment, 
16. Postponement of Debts. 34, Motor Tax Management. 
17. Government Savings Banks Amend- 35. Finance (Taxation). 
ment. 
1915. 
1. White Phosphorous Matches Prohi- 13. Newcastle Pasturage Reserve (Rail« 
. _ bition. ways) Resumption. 
2. Aborigines Protection Amending. 14. Loan (Railways). 
3. Randwick Loan Act. 15. Inflammable Liquid, 
4. Notification of Births. 16. Goulburn Sewerage. - 
5. Newcastle District Abattoir and Sale- 17. Wardell-road to Darling Island Rail- 
_ yards. way Deviation (Rozelle Bay to 
6. Meat Supply for Imperial uses. Pyrmont). 
7. Public Health (Amendment). 18. Supply. 
8. River Murray Waters. 19. Bowenfels to Diwana Railway Devi- 
9. Seat of Government Surrender. ation. 
10. Weights and Measures. 20. Maitland Hospital (Isolation Wards) 
11. Motor Traffic Amendment. Enabling. 
12. Crown Lands Purchases and Leases 21. Hlawarra Railway Deviation (Otford 
Validation. to Clifton), : ; 


PARLIAMENTARY SANDING COMMITTEE ON PuBLIC Works. 


As soon as. practicable after the commencement of the first session of every 
Parliament, a joint committee of members of the Legislative Council and 
Legislative Assembly, called the Parliamentary Standing. Committee’ on 
Public Works, is appointed by ballot. Three members of this Committee 
must be members of the Legislative Council, and four members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

The Committee has full power, under the Public Works Act, to prosecute 
inquiries, to summons witnesses, and to compel the production of books, &c. 

The Chairman receives by way of remuneration £3 3s.. for each sitting of 
the Committee, and every other member £2-2s. - . ; 

_ Proposals for public works of an estimated cost exceeding £20,000 must 
be submitted and explained -by a Minister in the Legislative Assembly, and 
then referred to the Works Committee for report. ; ; 
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The record of inquiries made by the several Committees regarding pro- 
posed public works, from the date of the first sitting of the first Committee, 
on 27th August, 1888, to 9th June, 1915, shows that the total expenditure 
proposed by the Government was £68,460,776, and the expenditure recom- 
mended by the Committee was £39,803,089. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT. 


Subsidiary to the Parliamentary and Administrative Government of the 
State, a system of Local Government is in operation in New South Wales, 
it is discussed in a subsequent chapter of this Year Book. For administrative 
purposes, the more populous eastern and central divisions of the State are 
subdivided in areas incorporated as shires and municipalities, while the more 
sparsely-séettled western division remains under the jurisdiction of the Western 
Land Board 


In addition to Local Government Councils, various Boards and Trusts — 
have been appointed to administer special services. — 


ADMINISTRATIVE GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE. 


Functions. 


In New South Wales the various Departments of the Public Service, 
controlled by Ministers of the Government, as previously enumerated, are 
charged with the administration of Acts of Parliament, the conduct of public 
business, and the performance of functions incidental to the government 
of the State. Following is a summary of the general administrative arrange- 
ments ‘— 

The Premier :— 


Departmental business connected with the State Governor’s Office 
establishments and with the two Houses of Parliament (including official 
publication of Debates). Foreign correspondence, correspondence with— 
(a) the Commonwealth, State, and Colonial Governments, (b) the President 
of the Legislative Council and the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, 
(c) Foreign Consuls; the State Executive Council; the Agency-General 
in London; and the Immigration and Tourist Bureau. 

Chief Secretary :— 

Public Seal and registration of commissioners thereunder ;° execution 
of capital sentences; appointment of magistrates; business relating to 
ecclesiastical establishments; correspondence with the heads of the several 
churches; protection of ahorigines; Police Department; Department of 
Audit; Board of Fire Commissioners; Bureau of Statistics; Registry 
of Friendly Societies and Trade Unions; Parliamentary elections; State 
Fisheries; Departmental business connected with Lord Howe Island Board 
ef Control; licensing of racecourses; licensing of places of public enter- 
tainment; and all matters not expressly assigned to any other Minister. 


The Minister for Public Health :-— 


Department of Public Health; Master-in-Lunacy’s Office; Inspectors 
General of the Insane; Bureau of microbiology; hospitals; licensing of 
private hospitals, &c. ; ; registration of medical practitioners; appointment 
of Government Haedical officers and public vaccinators; Dental Board; 
institutions for the care and treatment of inebriates;- State charities: 
charitable institutions aided from Consolidated Revenue; Meat Industry 
and Abattoir’s Board; closed cemeteries and exhumation of bodies for the 
purpose of re-interment, &c. 
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The Colonial Treasurer :— 


The management of the Consolidated Revenue, Loan, and other public 
. funds; the receipt of collections by accounting officers and of taxes, imposts, 
and other revenues of the Crown; payment of claims against the Crown; 
public banking arrangements; management and regulation of public 
debt; floating of loans; sale, inscription, and management of stocks on 
Sydney Register; periodical inspection of accounts of official assignees, 
and the Registrar of Bankruptcy and of the Public Trustee; the exercise 
of powers conferred upon him by the Government Railways Act, 1912, 
the Sydney Harbour Trust Act, 1900, and the Housing Act, 1912; the 
business of public printing; the publication of the Government Gazette; 
supervision of the engagement and discharge of seamen; storage of gun- 
powder; registration of guarantees under Pure Food Act, 1908; payment 
of pensions and allowances for Imperial Government, and for Crown and 
other Colonies; the purchase and distribution of stores, stationery, and 
furniture for the public service; the Colonial Treasurer’s Fire Insurance 
Fund, and the issue of the following licenses. :—Auctioneers’, publicans’, 
booth, billiard, bagatelle, brewers’, spirit merchants’, packet, tobacco, &c., 
colonial wine, railway refreshment room, oyster ‘vendors’, fishermen’s, 
and fishing boat; and correspondence with the banking institutions trans- 
acting business on behalf of the Government and with all Government 
Departments and officers on the subject of collecting, expending, and 
accounting for mie revenues. 


The Attorney-General : — 


Business relating to the office of Chief Justice and the Puisne Judges, 
-- the Industrial Court and District Courts, the office of Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, and the appointment of sittings of the Supreme Court at circuit 
towns, and District Courts and Courts of Quarter Sessions; advising the 
Government on all legal questions; the offices of the Crown Solicitor, 
Parliamentary Draftsman, Crown Prosecutor, and Clerk of the Peace; 
Statute Law Consolidation; Court Reporting; the Public Service Board ; 
the Necessary Commodities Control Commission; and correspondence 
with other Ministers on questions requiring legal opinion, and with Judges 
with regard to matters coming under Ministerial control. 


Minister of Justice :-— 


Business relating to the Equity, Bankruptcy, Sheriff's, Probate, Public 
Trustee, and Intestate Estates, and Registrar-General’s offices; Courts. of 
Petty Sessions; Police Magistrates, Clerks of Petty Sessions, and Registrars 
of District Courts; Coroners; Gaol and penal establishments (exclusive of 
Industrial or Reformatory Schools); matters relating to the commutation 
or remission of sentences, or of fines, and forfeitures, and estreats; control 
of Court-houses, 


Secretary for Lands :—~ 


The administration of all Acts relating to the alienation, occupation 
(otherwise than for mining), or management of Crown lands (other than 
lands within State Forests and Timber Reserves), and of lands held under 
the Church and School Lands Acts; the compilation, lithography, publica- 
tion, and sale of maps of State, county, parish, or town, and environ3; 
survey of public lands for purposes of alienation, lease (other than mineral}, 
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or dedication for public purposes; topographical surveys for purposes of 
compilation of maps; Land Appeal Court; Local Land Boards; Closer 
Settlement Advisory Boards; licensing of Crown Land Surveyors; procla- 
mation of towns and villages; reserves, dedications, and resumptions for 
public purposes; recreation reserves; subsidies for parks and cemeteries; 
alignment of streets; brickmaking and quarry licenses; trespasses on 
Crown lands; the administration of the Irrigation Act. 


Secretary for Mines :— 


All business relating to mining generally; geological and mining surveys 
and assays; examination of coalfields; inspection of collieries and mimes; 
Prospecting Vote; Miner’s Accident Relief; State Coal Mines, 


The Minister for Public Works :— 


The construction of railways and tramways and works and buildings 
connected therewith, and of water supply, sewerage, and drainage works; 
_the construction and repair of wharves, basins, and breakwaters, and the 
dredging and improvement of harbours and rivers (except those vested 
in the Sydney Harbour Trust), and of lighthouses and signal stations, and, 
when requested by the Commonwealth Authorities, of buildings, &c., in 
the State of New South Wales for the Commonwealth Government; the 
construction and maintenance of Government docks, engineering establish- 
ments, works of drainage and flood prevention, and roads and bridges 
not controlled by local authorities; the conduct and management of State 
industrial undertakings; the management of public watering places and 
of ferries not controlled by local authorities; the erection, repair, and 
maintenance of public buildings; the resumption of land for public purposes ; 
the detail survey of Sydney and suburbs, and the administration of all 

Acts authorising the carrying out of public works. 


Minister for Agriculture :— - 


The administration of all matters relating to agriculture, including the 
Agricultural College and experiment and demonstration farms, viticultural 
stations and nurseries; forestry; commons; Botanic Gardens, Centennial 
Park, and Domain; stock, and supervision of dairies for instructional 
purposes. 


Minister for Education :— 


Matters relating to education generally; technical education; kinder- 
garten schools; State scholarships and bursaries; the University and 
affiliated colleges ; Conservatorium of Music ; Public Library ; Observatory ; 
Australian Museum; National Art Gallery ; ; scholastic, literary, and 
scientific institutions and charitable schools aided from Consolidated 
Revenue; State Children Relief Board; shelters, industrial schools, and 
homes for children; medical inspection of schools and pupils; the 
administration of Acts relating to Local Government. 


Mimister for Labour and Industry :— 


The administration ef Acts relating to Industrial Arbitration, Workmen’s 
Compensation, Factories and Sheps, Apprenticeship, Gas, &c.; and 
business connected with the State Labour Branch, 
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Commissions and Trusts. 


In addition to the Ministerial Departments, various public services are 
administered by Commissions, Boards and Trusts; the more important of 
these are— 


Railway and Tramway Commissioners. 
Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage. 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board, 
Sydney Harbour Trust. 
Commissioner for Irrigation and Water Conservation. 
Housing Board. 
Commissioners of Government Savings Bank. 
Board of Fire Commissioners. 

* Meat Industry and Abattoirs Board. 


In each case the authority controls a specific service, and administers 
the statute law in relation to it. 


Roya Commissions AND INQUIRIES. 


The important Royal Commissions and Commissions of Inquiry whieh 
have been reported since the year 1856 have been shown in the previous 
issues of this Year Book. 

The following Royal Commissions and Commissions of Inquiry were 
appointed from Ist January, 1914, to 30th September, 1915. 


Inquiry as to the standards and cost of living, &c., in Great Britain, 
Europe, United States, and Canada, 

Inquiry in Great Britain into the prospects of continued loan operations 
by the State of New South Wales upon the London Money Market, 

Inquiry as to the probable effect of the limitation of nightwork in the 
collieries in the Northern District of New South Wales. 

Inquiry as to the safe working, &c., of the various mines in the Broken 
Hill district, 

Inguiry into the methods of fishing &c., in Great Britain, Europe, and 
America. : 

Appointment of Executive Commissioner, Samarang (Java), Colonial 
Exhibition, 1914. 

Statute Law Consolidation. 

Inquiry intc the purchase by the Government of the Boorabil Estate. 

Inquiry in Great Britain into the matter of apprenticeship as affected 
by the introduction of machinery, with Special reference to foot- 
wear industry. 

Inquiry into the prices of necessary commodities, &c., under the Necessary 
Commodities Control Act, 1914. 

Inquiry into contracts, agreements, &c., in regartl to wheat acquisition, 

Inquiry into the general administration of the Murrumbidgee - Irri-. 
gation Areas. 

Inquiry into certain allegations regarding the administration of the 
Dental Board of New South Wales and the conduct of its Registrar. 


DEFENCE. 


Prior to 1870, small garrisons of British troops constituted the main 
defences of Australia, In that year, the Imperial troops were withdrawn 
from New South Wales, as from the other Colonies, and defence became a 
matter of Colonial administration. . The defence forces of New South Wales 
were established chiefly on a volunteer basis; the Military and Naval 
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Forces Regulation Act, 1871, provided for the raising and maintenance: of a - 
standing force, but the permanent soldiery were limited to a small force, | 
required for forts and defence works. A militia or partially paid system - 
was introduced subsequently, and the military training of volunteer 
cadets was a feature of the education system of the State. The Governor 

was Captain-General, and at 31st December, 1900, till which date each 

Colony maintained its separate military establishment, the strength of the _ 
force of New South Wales was 505 officers, and 8,833 men in the ranks—- 
practically the whole establishment consisting of militia or partially paid 

and of volunteer forces. 


Upon the inauguration of the Commonwealth the duty of providing for. 
the defence of Australia. devolved upon the Federal Government. 


Defence Legislation. 


The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 1900, empowered the 
Commonwealth Parliament to legislate for the naval and military defence of 
the Commonwealth, and of the several States, and for the control of the forces 
to execute and maintain the laws of the Commonwealth; the Governor- 
General, as Commander-in-Chief, authorised the transfer of the defence 
arrangements of each State to the Commonwealth in March, 1901. Statutes 
in relation to defence were enacted in 1903 and subsequent years, particular 
provision in regard to naval defence being contained in the Naval Agreement 
Act, 1903-1912, and in the Naval Defence Act, 3910-1912. In 1305 a 
Council of defence was created to deal with matters of policy, its 
functions being chiefly to establish and maintain continuity in defence policy, 
to act as advisors to Parliament and Minister, to secure standard of efficiency, 
and to ensure a measure of decentralisation. Military and Naval Boards 
were established to supervise administration. 

The earlier enactments of the Commonwealth Government in snl: to 
defence provided machinery to systematise the defence forces, and to secure 
efficient administration. The divisions of militia and volunteer were retained, 
the permanent forces consisting of persons bound for a term of continuous 
services, and the citizen forces being at the call of the Commander-in-Chief 
in time of. war. In the Defence Act, 1909, an innovation was made, in.that 
universal obligation to military and naval training was imposed, and arrange 
ments. were made for registration and enrolment for training, also for the. 
establishment of a military training college. Under the Defence Act, 1910, 
provision was made for the establishment of horse depdts and farms; 
The period of liability for compulsory training in the citizen forces was 
extended from two to seven years; and generally, the system was made 
more effective. In 1911 a reduction was effected in the duration of drills 
for senior cadets, and penalties were fixed for evasion of service by cadets. 

. Amongst other provisions, the Act passed in 1912 authorises: officers of the 
Benioe Cadets, on becoming liable for service in the citizen forces, to continue 
to serve as officers in the SeniorrCadets: for periods ‘and under conditions 
as prescribed, such to be in liew of service: in the. citizen forces,. In time of 
war aerial machines may be impressed. The method of prosecution for offences 
was much simplified by the Act, and the period of training of. Junior Cadets 
reduced from 120 hours to 90 hours per annum, 

‘ The DefénceActs of 1914 and 1915 provide for the organisation of permanent 
Aviation and Survey Corps, and various amendments of the-principal Act 
were made'in view of the special conditions arising from the state of war and 
the despatch of expeditionary forces for active service abroad, These 
amending Acts prescribe that trainees may not be impriséned: for - offences 
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against Universal training provisions, but instead may be committed to the 
custody.of a prescribed authority. Offences against the Defence Act com- 
mitted by cadets under 17 years ‘of age must be tried, as far as practicable, 
in Children’s Courts. 

MILITARY ORGANISATION. 


The Commonwealth is organised for Defence purposes into six military 
districts, corresponding as far as practicable with the political divisions into 
States. The second military district represents the State of New South 
Wales, excepting the North Coast district, the Barrier district, and the 
Riverina, which are attached to Queensland, South Australia, and Victoria 
respectively 

The organisation is territorial, the basis being the battalion areas, which 
are grouped to form brigade areas, For the purposes of administration and 
for the training of Senior Cadets, the battalion areas are subdivided into 
training areas, each administered by an area officer :— 


Brigade Battalion ; Training 
Area, Arcas. . Areas, 
° No. No. 

Jst— Quecnsland ... ses 3 12 31 
°nd—New South Wales ... 8 32 72 
3rd—Victoria oa oe vf 29 65 

2 

2 

1 


Military District. 


4th—South Australia ; 9 23 
Sth—Western Australia ... 6 V4 
6th—Tasmania 4 ll 


ti 


Commonwealth ... 23 92 216 


Permanent military forces are organised for Administrative and In- 

: structional Staffs, also for Expeditionary Forces in time of wer. The Active 

Citizen Military Forces consist of militia and volunteers, trainees from 18 

- to 26 years of age, and officers on the unattached list; the Military Reserve 

Forces include officers on Reserve of Officers’ list, members of Rifle Clubs who 

. are allotted to the Military Reserve Forces, and all persons liable to serve in 
- the Commonwealth in time of war who are not included in the active forces. 

- The military forces are not lizble to serve beyond the Commonwealth unless 
they voluntarily agree to do so. The Citizen Forces may be called out for 
active service in time of war or for the protection of a State {from domestic 

violence, but may not be utilised in connection with an industrial dispute. 


Liapraty yor Service iN Tras or War. 

‘+ The Defence Acts, 1903-1915, provide that -all male persons—unless 
- specifically exempted—who have resided in Australia for six months, and 
~who are British subjects between the ages 18 and 60 years, may be called 

upon to serve in the Citizen forces in time of war. The order in which they 


.may be called upon is as follows :— “ 
1, From 18-to 35 years of age—All unmarried men or widowers without 
. children. 
2. From.35 to 45 years of age—All unmarried men or widowers without 
children. 
-- .3. From 18 to 35 years of age—All married men. or widowers with 
. children. 
4, From-35. to 45 years of age—AlL married men or widowers. with 
children. 


», AU men aged 45. to 60 years, : 
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The specific exemptions are as follows :—(a) Persons reported unfit by 
medical authorities; (6) Members and officers of Parliament; (c) Judges 
and police, stipendiary or special magistrates; (d) Ministers of religion;  (e) 
Police or prison employees; (f) Persons employed in lighthouses; (9) Medical 
practitioners or nurses in public hospitals; (h) Persons not substantially of 
European origin or descent; (i) Persons whose conscientious beliefs do not 
allow them to bear arms. As regards persons inthe three last classes, the 
exemptions do not extend to duties of a non-combatant. nature. 


Although service in the military forces heyond Commonwealth territory is 
not obligatory, in time of war contingents of volunteers are sent from Australia. 
to co-operate with the Imperial Forces. The first contingent was despatched 
from New South Wales to the Soudan Campaign in 1885; large numbers of 
troops were sent from Australia to the South African war in. 1899; and- a 
naval contingent proceeded to China at the time of the Boxer rebeltion in 
1900. Large expeditionary forces have been despatched frem. Australia 
to participate in the present Huropean war. es 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING. 


Universal training, as established. by the Defence Act, came into operation. 
on Ist January, 1911; persons who reached the age of 18 years in or before: 
the year 1911 were exempted from this obligation. 


The prescribed training -is as follows :— 


Rank. Age.’ Service, Annual Training. 


ears, | years, 

Junior Cadets... ee) 12-14 2 90 hours. ; 

Senior Cadets sae, oe] 14-18 4 .| 4 whole day, 12 half-day, and 2 night- 

drills, or their equivalent (64 hours). 

Citizen Forces— ; 
Artillery, Engineers, and| 18-25 7 Drills equivalent to 25 whole days, of 


Naval, which, at least, 17 days must be in 
: camps of continuous training. 
Other... vee «| 18-25 vi Drills equivalent to 16 whole days, of 


which, at least, 8 days must be in 
camps of continuous training. 
Citizen Forces wee w| 25-26 1 One registration or one muster parade, 


Members of Senior Cadets and Citizen Forces who have not attained a. 
required standard of efficiency during each annual training must do an extra 
year’s training for each year in which they failed to qualify as efficient. 


Exemptions from training in time of peace include persons medically unfit, 
school-teachers who have qualified as instructors or officers of the Junior or 
Senior Cadets, members of Permanent Naval or Military Forces, or of Police 
ot Prison Services and persons whose bona fide residence is not within 5 miles 
of the nearest training place. . Persons not substantially of European origin 
are exempt except from duties of a non-combatant nature. Exemptions 
may be granted to persons whose attendance at the prescribed 
training would impose great hardship upon them, or their parents or 
dependents; also to persons employed in a factory established in 
pursuance of the Defence Act or in a civil capacity in connection with the. 
Defence Forces. . 

Junior Cadets. 


The training of Junior Cadets embraces physical training, elementary 
marching drill, and the attainment of a certain standard of efficiency in not 
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less than one. of the following subjects :—Miniature rifle shooting, swimming, 
running in organised games, first aid, The training is commenced on Ist July 
of the year in which the eadet reaches the age of 12 years and is conducted 
by school teachers, who are instructed for this purpose by a staff of instructors 
maintained by. the Defence Department. 

Junior Cadets are not required to register, but are examined medically. 
Particulars regarding the medical examinations during the year ended 30th 
June, 1915, are given in the subjoined table :— 


Boys medically examined. Percentage of total.examined. 
Military District. 9 Unfit.and * Unfit and 
Total, | Medically temporarily |Medically ft.| temporarily 

Z “unfit. unfit 

dst—Queensland | 9,674 9,301 373 ‘96°1 ‘39 
2nd—New South Wales ...|  25;948 25,148 805 96'9 31 
3rd—V ictoria i | 21,464 21,145 319 985 15 
4th—South Australia ed 5,868 5,738 130 97°8 2:2 
5th—Western Australia ...| 5,096 4,938 158 96°9 © 3:1 
6th —Tasmania a | 9,242 2,178 64 97:0 30 
Commonwealth «| - 70,292 68,443 1,849 97:3 27 


Ausiliary Organisations. 

Boys’ Scouts, Boys’ Brigades, and similar organisations exist which are 
not under Governmental control nor in receipt of subsidies from the Govern- 
ment. The instruction or training offered imcludes physical and elementary 
‘drill, signalling, ‘first aid, &c. Boys belonging to these organisations must 
‘also undergo the training of cadets prescribed in the Defence Act. 


Senior Cadets. 

Boys.are required to register for military training as Senior Cadets in 
January and February,.and to commence training on Ist July.of the year 
‘in-which ‘they reach the age of 14 years. After medical examination they 
-are organised in military or naval units and trained in elementary exercises 
or in musketry on open ranges, but are not required to attend camp. ‘The 
‘following return shows the registrations and medical examinations of Senior 
Cadets during the year ended 30th June, 1915; the :registrations include 
those ‘born in 1901, but not liable for training until lst July, 1915 -— 


sii oe ‘Medically fit. . Number 
Military District. * | Medically | ———7———-—| “iene | gyeining, a 
es Quota oes Number. of nediveliy nto ys at both Fane, 
1877-2001.  exaraingd : 2915, 
Ist-—Queensland ... we 27,934. 17,558 | 14,757 | 841 “'¥2,437 211,659 
Qnd—New South Wales ...| 60,847 | 44,843 | 40,179 89°6 18,814 | 30,670" 
3rd—Victoria =... 62,147 | 38,689) 34,050, 88-0 | 16,427 | 26,859 
4th—Sonth Australia  ...| 16,266 | 12,151 | 10,710 88"1 5,097 8,472 
Sth—Weatern Australia....] 9,768 | 6,887 6,177 89:3 3,412 4,739 
- 6th—Tasmania os | 7,187 4,487 3,818 85'1 3,162 “Z904 
“Commonwealth — ...1773,649 /124,610 | 1093691 “88-0 “58369 85303 


aoa 


* Chiefly on account of distance from training places, 
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It will be seen that only a very small percentage failed to pass the medical 
examination, and that percentage would be further reduced by the exclusion 
of lads deemed only temporarily unfit. 


Citizen Forces. 


On ist July of the year in which the Senior Cadets reach the age of 18 years 
they are transferred, after medical examination, to the Citizen Forces; 
5,533 were transferred in New South Wales district in 1914. In the 
allotment to the various arms the wishes of the individuals are con- 
sidered as far as practicable; only specially selected men are accepted for 
service with the Artillery, Engineers, and Army Service and Medical Corps. 
Service in the Light Horse is voluntary, the recruit being required to provide 
his own horse. In other arms voluntary enlistment ceased on Ist July, 1912, 
when the first batch of trainees completed their term as Senior Cadets; 
volunteers ‘serving on that date were allowed to continue their service until - 
the expiration of their period of enlistment, officers and non-commissioned 
officers.only being eligible to re-enlist for further periods. On completion 
of their period of compulsory service, men may be enrolled in the Reserve 
Forces, 


The rates-of pay for the Citizen Forees are as follows :— 


per day. per day. 

£8. d s. d. 
Colonel or Brigadier .. 2 5 O Regimental Serg.-Major 12 0 
Lieutenant-Colonel 117 6 Company Sergt.-Major 11 0 
Major .. $s -- 110 0 Sergeant a -- 10 0 
Captain.. oe -- 1 2 6 Corporal &. xseer. See O 
Lieutenant 015 0 Private .. a 4&0 
Reeruit (ist year) .. 3 0 


‘For half-day parades half the above rates are paid, and for night drills, 
one quarter. Members of Light Horse units are granted horse allowances 
at the rate‘of 5s. per day up to a maximum of £4.per annum. | 

The registrations for training in the Citizen Forces for the year ended 30th 
June, 1915, numbered 150,064, including the 1897 quota who were not liable 
for training till lst July, 1915 :— 


Total Registration in Training Areas, Number 
: Exemp- || Hable for 
Military. District. 7 tions {training as 
31804 1895 | 1896 1897 Total “granted, jat 30 Fane, 
Quota. | Quota. |. Quota. |. Quota. 7 | 3935. 
-Ist—Queensland .... | 5,645 | 6,326 | 6,321 | 6475 | 24,767 11,495 6,797 
2nd—New: South Wales “+ 12,588 |.13,467 | 13,363 | 18,620 | 53,038 | 19,519 19,899 
3rd—YVictoria vew.| 10,718 | 11310 [11,435 | 11,288 | 44,751 18,031 A432 
-4th—Beuth ‘Australia .-.| 3,393 |. 3,730 | 3,687 | 3,428 | 14,238 | 4,573 | 6,237 
-6th—Western Australia ....|_ 1,529 | 1,733 | 1,773 | 1,800! 6,835 | 2,740; 2,295 
6th—Tasmania ... ....| 1,511 | 1,629 | 1,649 | 1,646 | 6,435 | 2,181 | -2,608 
Commonwealth ora (35/384 138,195 [38,228 | 38,257 150,064. | 58,539. I 53,268 
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Rifle Clubs. 


Members of Rifle Clubs constitute the reserves for the militia. A course 
of musketry is held annually, and the clubs are subsidised by the Defence 
Department. A scheme has been formulated to attach efficient members of 
rifle clubs to definite military units in order to facilitate mobilisation. At 
30th June, 1915, there were 386 rifle clubs in New South Wales, with 30,460 
members. © 

CLASSIFICATION OF Miuitary Forces. 


The military forces of Australia consist of—(1) Permanent Forces, which 
include the administrative and instructional staff, a regiment of garrison 
artillery, three batteries of field artillery, and small detachments of engineers, 
army service and medical corps, &c.; (2) Citizen Forces undergoing training, - 
as prescribed by the Defence Acts; (3) Reserve Forces, which consist of 
persons retired from active service and members of rifle clubs. 


The subjoined table contains information regarding the military forces 
in New South Wales on 31st December of each year since 1912; the figures 
represent the number attached to the Second Military District of the Com- 
monwealth :— 


Classification. 1912, | 1913. | 1914. Classification. | 1912, | 1913. | 1914. 
Permanent—- Volunteer— 
Headquarters Staff ... 22; 33) 35)| Automobile Corps ... 10 9 9 
Artillery... ...| 355/371) 401i| Army Nursing Service) 26 26 26 
Engineers... os 71 89} 81 --—_——--|—__-- 
Army Service Corps..| 41) 49/58) Total Volunteer... 36, 35), 35 
Army Medical Corps) 11] 11] 16 PS 
Ordnance Department} 57 78| 79 Total Permanent, 
Instructional Staff...) 157] 179) 181 let an | 
Other... |. 31) 53] 6) **"/12,517/17,067)21,899 
Total Permanent...| 745) 863) 912 


| Area Officers ... pom ee 4 72: 72 


Area Medical Officers... 20 21] - 20 
Militia— Engineer and Railway 
Staff ... eek ats 2) nee we Staff Corps .., iy 10 10 9 
Light Horse ... ...| 1,753; 1,900 2,297) Chaplains Ad at 45 45) 59 
Artillery  ... —...| 1,049] 1,170 1,460/ Cadets, Senior (Uni- 
Engineers... ...| 507) 732| 965! versal Training)  .. |32,519:31,780|33,304 
Infantry  ... _...| 7,877|11,556!14,496| Rifle Clubs... _....|12,894!14,060)16,452 
Intelligence Corps... 15} - 12) 15] Unattached List of 
Ariny Service Corps...) 181] 276/ 450| Officers wean] 72) - 66) 6D 
Army Medical Corps 345) - 516] 776| Reserve of Officers ...| 246] 221)/- 208 
Army Veterinary Corps .. 7 7} 8|| Medical Corps Reserve} ...| 57) 7g 
Total Militia —_.../11,736)16,169) 20,459 Grand Total __...|58,395/63,399/71,664 
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_. Ingures for each military district in Australia are given in the. following 
return for the year ended 30th June, 1915 :— 


| Ast New | ged, | South west Sth. 
Classification. Queens- Ow ieee: ne aren | Tas. Tctal. 
: land. Wale i la tralia, tralia manis: 
Permanently employed wf 417 912 898 207 248 166 3,170* 
Citizen Soldiers 7,460 | 20,452 | 18,646} 6,336| 2,576) 2,589| 57,859 
Engineer and Railway Stati 
Corps... 10 9 10 5 10 5 55t 
Volunteers... rr aes 38 35 44 17 6 13 153 
Area Officers ... ste wf Bl 72 65 23 14 11 216 
Rifle Clubs... ...| 10,662 | 16,451 | 14,126 | 4,706] 4,916| 3,771] 54,632 
Senior Cadets .. : “|e 193 | 32,304 | 28,622 | 8,830] 5,042| 2,943; 90,934 
Unattached List of Officers .. 42 69 90 15 25 15 256 
Reserve of Officers... + 158 208 205 75 57 29). 732 
Chaplains ve see ny 38 59 56 22 13 11 199 
Total... ... — ..| 31,049 | 71,571 | 62,762 | 20,086 | 12,907; 9,553 | 208,206 


* Includes 322 attached to the Central Administration, and cadets at Duntrcon Military Collesc. 


” ” ” ” 


+ 
To op: 82 oy ” ” 
Inspection oF Miuirary Force3. 


At the end of the year 1909 Field-Marshal Lord Kitchener visited Australia 
to inspect the military forces, and forts and defence works, and to give the 
Government the benefit of his experience and advice in the development 
of a land defence scheme. His report advised the provision of an annual 
expenditure of £1,884,000 and a force of 80,000.men, of whom half would 
be engaged in the defence of the larger cities and ports, and the other half 
would form a mobile striking force. 


In 1914, General Sir Ian Hamilton, Inspector-General of the Oversea 
Forces,” conducted an inspection of the Australian Military Forces. His 
report was generally favourable to the system of training; and he strongly 
urged the necessity for the organisation of all national resources on a war 
basis. Important recommendations were made regarding the re-organisation 
of military areas, co-ordination of cadet and militia training, the formation 
of adequate reserves, decentralisation of control, and the establishment of 
- a military business department. 


War Railway Council. 


' A War Railway Council was established in 1911 for the administration of 
the railways for defence requirements; the council consists of military and 
railway officers of the several States. An Engineer and Railway Staff Corps 
has been formed also. 
Royal Military College. 


" The Royal Military College of Australia was opened at Duntroon in the 
Federal Capital Territory. Admission to the College is by open,competitive 
examination, the vacancies being allotted to the States on the basis of popu- 
lation; the age of admission is from 16 to 19 years except for members of 
the citizen forces who, in accordance with a provision of the Defence Act, 
may -be admitted when-over 19 years of age. . No fees are charged for main- 
tenance and instruction, and each cadet receives an allowance of 5s. 6d. per 
day while in residence, Ten cadets from New Zealand are admitted to the 
College in each year, an annaa! fee of £200 being paid for each cadet by the 
‘Dominion, Government. : , 
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The College course extends over four years, the first two years being devoted. 
primarily to civil subjects, the latter to military subjects; physical training, 
drills, musketry, signalling, and military exercises are continuous during the 
whole four years. The graduates of the College, after a short period of duty 
with the Imperial Forces in England or Indja, will be appointed to the per- 
manent forces. : 


Owing to the war the usual course of instruction has been modified, a large: 
number of cadets have joined the Australian Expeditionary Forces for active 
service, and special schools for the instruction of officers for these contingents 
are now held at the College. In May, 1915, there were 118 cadets in residence. 


Schools of Instruction. 


Militia officers and non-commissioned officers are instructed at schools and 
_ classes of instruction for the various arms held periodically in each military 
district. An aviation school has been established for the training of officers 
and mechanics. 

Navat DEFENCE. 

In 1885 Australia, previously attached to the China and East Indies Naval 
Station, was constituted as a separate naval command. As an Imperial 
Naval base, New South Wales was accorded a large measure of naval pro- 
tection, and prior to the Federation of the Australian Colonies, supplemented 
the Imperial Naval Forces by local organisations, such as the Naval Brigade 
and Naval Artillery Volunteers. Under agreement betwe2n the Australian 
Colonies and the Imperial Government, in 1891 and subs2quent years, the 
Imperial vessels on the Australian Naval Station were reinforced. by an 
auxiliary squadron of five third-class cruisers and two torpedo gunboats. to 
assure protection to trade in Australasian waters. The agreement was renewed. 
by the Commonwealth Government, in 1903, for a. period of ten years, and 
by a subsequent arrangement it was agreed that. the squadron provided by 
the Imperial Government for the Australian Station should consist of one 
first-class armoured cruiser, three second-class, and five third-class cruisers. 
The Australian Government contributed—to a maximum of £200,000 per 
annum—five-twelfths of the annual cost of maintenance, and the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand paid one-twelfth up to a maximum of £40,000 per 
annum. 

Though connected immediately with the ports of Australia and New 
Zealand, the sphere of operations of this fleet extended to the Australian, 
China, and East Indies stations. One ship was kept in reserve, and three 
others, partly manned, were used as-drill ships for training the Royal Naval 
Reserve, the remainder being kept in commission fully manned. The drill 
ships and one other vessel were manned by Australians and New Zealanders,. 
paid at-special rates, and controlled by officers of the Royal Navy and Royal 
Naval Reserve. ; 

In 1908 the Commonwealth Government decided to raise an Australian 
naval force, and to build submarines and torpedo-boat destroyers for the 
protection of the Australian coast, and to replace the squadron of Imperial 
vessels maintained under the Naval Agreement; in pursuance of this policy 
contracts. were made for the construction of three destroyers. Subsequently, 
at the Imperial Defence Conference in 1909, the Commonwealth Government. 
undertook te provide a fleet unit consisting of. one armoured cruiser, three 
second-class protected cruisers, three additional destroyers, and. two. sub- 
marines, 

' The destroyers, “ Parramatta’? and “ Yarra,” the first vessels of the. 
Australian Navy, were built in Great Britain, and arrived in Australian waters: 
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during the latter part of the year 1910; the parts of the ‘‘ Warrego” were 
imported and put together at Fitzroy Dock, Sydney, the vessel being launched 
on 4th April, 1911, and put into commission on Ist June, 1912. 


The battle « “ Australia’ and the light cruisers “Sydney” and 
“* Melbourne ” completed and put into commission in 1913, and two 
submarines in 1 The construction of the cruiser “ Brisbane” and the 


destroyers “ Tc s,’ “Swan,” and “ Derwent” is proceeding at the 
Commonwealth « vernment Dockyard at Cockatoo Island, Sydney, which 
was transferred from the New South Wales Government in February, 1913. 
The “ Derwent ”’ was launched in 1914, and-the “ Torrens ” and “ Brisbane ”” 
in 1915. An oil supply steamer and a submarine depét ship are being built 
in Great Britain. Pending the completion of the “ Brisbane,” the cruiser 
‘* Encounter,” of the Imperial Navy, was lent to the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment on Ist July, 1912. The following vessels are attached to the Australian 
Navy :—The cruiser “ Pioneer,” presented by the Imperial Government in 
1913; two gunboats and two torpedo-boats commissioned in Australia for 


local defence prior to the naval agreement of 1890; and the boys’ naval 
training ship “ Tingire.” 


The Imperial naval establishments at Sydney were transferred to the 
Commonwealth on Ist July, 1918, and after the arrival in Sydney of the 
battle cruiser “ Australia,” on 4th October, 1913, the Imperial war vessels: 
on the Australian Station were transferred to New Zealand. 


Particulars regarding the vessels of the Royal Australian Navy are 
given in the following statement :— 


= | gota: | 
5 43 ' yeigs! 
si ilsS laid | 22 |483 
Namnoe. 8 8 5 2 se § § Ee % a | Armainent, 
a as eg 3 oO 2 
e|"A [A] “ | RE |e 
a l } 4 i 
1 
Battle Cruiser— tons. | ff, in, | fees.) ft. in. een 
Australia - 19,200 | 26 6 | 578 | 80 0 | 48,000) 25 | 8 12-in. B.L., 16 4-in, Q.F., 4 Max., 5 Tor- 
foes pedo tubes, 
Light Cruisers— \ 
Sydney .. ..| 5,600) 15 9 | 430 | 49 6 | 22,0001 25°5 | Séin, Q.F., 43-pr. Q.F., 4 Max., 2 21-in, 
' i | Torpedo tubes, 
Melbourne ..|_,, ” ” ” ” ” ” ” ” 
Brisbane* oo ” i ” ” wt ” 2 ” ” ry) 
Encounter ..| 5,800 | 21 0} 855 | 56 9 | 12,500; 18 | 11 6-in. B.L., 9 12-pr., 2 18-in, Torpedo 
2 tubes, 
Pioncer .. ..| 2,800! 18 0 | 805 | 37 0) 7,000! 18 | 8 4-in. B.L., 11 3-pr., 2 Torpedo tubes. 
Torpedo-boat \ | 
Destroy ers— i { ? 
Parramatta 700: 8 6 | 245 | 24 3] 9,500| 27 11 aes 312-pr. Q.F., 3.18-in, Torpedo: 
i : | tubes. 
Yarra ” mojo » ” ” ” ” ” 
‘Warrego ei ced ” ” chy ” bao ie 
Derwent* » ” pon ” » ” ” > 
Torrens* yt ” ao bony ” ” ” ” 
Swant ed o- oe { » a” ” ” a” » ” ” 
Gunbeats— ; \ 
Protector a 920 « {180 | 30 0] 1,641; 14 |16-in. BL, 4 4-in. BL, 212-pr. Q.F.. 
2 3-pr. 
Gayundah as 360 oe | 115 | 25 0 400} 10°5 | 1 4-in, BL, 212-pr. Q.F, 
Torpedo Boats— \ 
Countess of Tope- : 
toun .. a 75 Be ‘es me a .- {8 Torpedo tubes 
Childers... 47 aa oe ee Lae -» | 2 Torpedo tubes 
Fleet Auxiliaries— 
Kurumba* ,.| 3,000 Se os - ++ | cee | Oil Supply Steamer. | 
: Platypus* .,.| 3,100 o a a »» | .. .| Submarine Depot Ship. 
Training Ship— 
Tingira .. ee] 1,800) uae on oe ves od pucececvecese dacoeperece 


*In course of construction. 
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In addition to the vessels described in the statement above, the gunboat 
** Una” (late “ Komet’’) captured in German New Guinea, has been attached 
to the Australian Navy. 


In 1911 Admiral Sir Reginald Henderson visited Australia to advise the 
Comnonwealth Government in the matter of naval defence. His recommen- 
dations involve the gradual acquisition of a fleet of fifty-two vessels, requiring 
a complement of some 15,000 men; the construction of docks; and the 
establishment of six naval bases and eleven sub-bases. 


Towards the end of 1913, Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice, an engineeriny expert, 
visited Australia to advise the Commonwealth Government in the matter of 
naval bases, 


On lst March, 1911, under the provisions of the Naval Defence 
Act, 1910, a’ Naval Board was constituted, consisting of the Minister for 
‘Defence as President, three naval members, and a finance and civil member. 
This Board is charged with the administration of all matters relating to the 
Naval Forces of the Commonwealth, and subject to it is a separate 
Administrative and Instructional Staff, established under the orders of the 
Director of Naval Reserves, and including District Naval Officers, Sub- 
District Naval Officers, Instructors, &c., with District Headquarters at 
the Port of each State Capital, and Sub-District Headquarters at other 
Ports. 


In July, 1915, an additional Federal Minister was appointed to administer 
the Department of the Navy. 


The District Naval Officer for New South Wales is responsible for the 
organisation and training of naval cadets, and has control of naval services 
within the State. 


Appointments to the Administrative and Instructional Staff are made 
usually from the Permanent or Reserve Naval Forces of the Commonwealth. 


Australian Naval Station. 


The boundaries of the Royal Australian Naval Station are :-—On the 
north from 95° KH, longitude by the parallel of 18° 8. latitude to 120° E. 
dongitude; thence north to 11° §. latitude; thence to the boundary with 
Dutch New Guinea on the south coast in about longitude 141° E.; thence 
along the coast of British New Guinea (Papua) to the boundary with German 
New Guinea in 8° S. latitude; thence east to 155° H. longitude ; on the east 
by the meridian of 155° BE. longitude to 15° 8. latitude; thence to 28° 8, 
latitude on the meridian of 170° E. longitude; thence south to 32° S. latitude; 
thence west to the meridian of 160° E. longitude; thence south; on the south, 
by the Antarctic Circle; on the west, by the meridian of 95° E. longitude. 


Classification of Naval Forces. 


The naval forces of the Commonwealth consist of the permanent naval 
forces; the partially-paid naval reserves (M), previously the naval militia; 
and the naval reserve (O), which includes the trainees under the universal 
training system. The permanent forces are those who engage for continuous 
service afloat and the Administrative and Instructional Staff. 
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The strength of the naval forces in New South Wales at the end of the 
last four years is shown below :— 


Classification. | STS a ns CC rn CSE 1915. 
i | = 
i l ] > 
Permanent Forces--Administra- | l | 
tive and Instructional wel 16 23 | 35 | 83 
Naval Reserve (M) a 2380} 177; 167 163 
Naval Reserve (O).—Adulis | 192 | 383 ll 600 
Cadets ees! _ 911 \ 89d | 940 \ 3,583 
Total oa se val 1,399 | 1,479 | 1,653 | 2,879 
\ 


Nava TRAINEES. 
The Defence Act provides that a proportion of the trainees under the 
universal training system is allotted to the naval forces, the navy having 
first choice in selection. The senior naval cadets in New South Wales are 
drawn chiefly from the maritime districts in the neighbourhood of Sydney 
and Newcastle. The senior cadets transferred to the adult forces in New 
South Wales numbered 207 in 1913, and 121 in 1914. 
The number of naval trainees in New South Wales at 30th June, 1912-15 is 
shown below :-— 


| Sydner. | Newcastle. 
Year | ead | fj 7 r. = 
| Adults, | Cadets, | Adults, Cadets. 
[ i 
1912 | 188 | 780 | st) EL 
1915 i 322, | 698 ; roe 24) 
1914 \ 399 | 692 j 1i2 257 
1915 | 460 | | 298 


795; 140 


Navan Tratnine Sure, 


The naval training ship “ Tingira” was commissioned in June, 1912, 
when 100 boys, selected from the several States of the Commonwealth, 
commenced training. The ship is moored in Rose Bay, Port Jackson, and 
has accommodation for 300 boys. On the completion of their course on the 
“ Tingira,” which lasts about a year, the trainees are drafted into the per- 
manent naval forces. The age of entry is 144 to 16 years, and trainees engage 
to serve until they reach the age of 25 years, In July, 1915, the trainees 
numbered 270. 

| Navat CoLiice. 


As a site for the Royal Australian Naval College an area of territory at 
Jervis Bay was ceded to the Commonwealth by the Government of New 
South Wales. The College was opened in February, 1915. Boys who are 
the sons of natural born or naturalised British subjects, are eligible to compete 
at the entrance examination held in the year in which their thirteenth birth- 
day oceurs. In July, 1915, there were 90 cadet midshipmen under training. 
The steam yacht “ Adele,” 288 tons, has been purchased for service as a 
tender to the Naval College. 


Factories ror DEFENCE SUPPLIES 


In order to render Australia self-contained in the matter of supplies for 
defence purposes, factories have been established throughout the Common- 
wealth for the manufacture of small arms, cordite, clothing, harness and. 
leather accoutrements, and woollen fabrics. _ 
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The small arms factory, which was opened on 8th June, 1912, is situated 
at Lithgow, New South Wales; the factory site contains about 123 acres, 
and the buildings have a floor-space of nearly 2 acres. 


Royat Navat House. 


The Royal Naval House, erected in Sydney exclusively for the accom~ 
modation of the men of the British Navy, was built in 1889, at a total cost 
inclusive of land, of £25,000, contributed by citizens and by the Government 
of New South Wales. A new wing was added, in 1908, at a cost of £8,600, 
The Honse contains large reading, smoking, dining, and billiard rooms, 
besides a gymnasium, and other accessories. Sleeping accommodation is 
available for 400 men. The institution is self-supporting, and is controlled. 
by a Superintendent, 2a Committee elected by the Trustees from among 
their number, and a few Naval Officers, with an Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer, An annual grant from the Government of New South Wales is 
devoted to maintaining the House during the absence of the Fleet from 
Sydney. It is now used by the petty officers and men of the Australian Navy. 


SoLprers’ Crus. 


The first Soldiers’ Club to be established in the State was opened on 3rd 
June, 1915, at Sydney, in a large building centrally situated in the city. 

The rooms are now freely used by soldiers of the Australian Expe- 
ditionary Forces, the building being maintained by public subscriptions. 


EXPENDITURE BY COMMONWEALTH ON DEFENCE, 


The expenditure on defence in Australia is controlled entirely by the 
Commonwealth Government. Separate figures cannot be shown for the 
State of New South Wales. 


The expenditure of the Commonwealth Defence Department during the 
five years ended 30th June, 1915, is shown below :— 


7 
i 
Branch or Department. } 1910-11. | 1911-12, | 1912-12, | 1913-14. | 1914-15, 
! 
{ i | 
& £ | £ £ £& 
Central Administration ., wae ao sé ark 45,182 64,304 74,480 86;250 88,212 
Royal Military College a ue 11,665 28,186 ; 39,713 | 49,056 48,039 
Factories (Defence requisites) working expenses ae 13,887 97,651 90,478 82,554 58,792 
Naval Agreement .. Ps --| 260,000 200,000 166,600 aren Seas 
Naval Forces. o. an - oe a --| 86,140 248,731 624,150 967,583 | 2,279,547 
Military Forces .» «| 945,536 | 1,258,871 | 1,427,252 | 1,538,544 [15,009,118 
Interest, &c,, on transferred properties” ae 8 opiate 162,132 122,561 04,858 177,740 
‘Additions, New Works, Re 
Fleet Unit ef < = ee oo «-| 1,135,000 | 1,108,171 585,342 758,537 581,084 
Other ae ae ae . oe «+| 475,228 845,028 | 1,148,276 | 1,047,890 950,200 
Miscellaneous . ae es oe es « 93,388 68,774 67,453 132,463 239,417 
—e_ t —— 
Total,, ne wee me «| 3,006,026 | 4,081,848 ; 4,346,305 | 4,752,735 [19,432,149 


The Draft Estimates, including expenditure from Loans, for 1915-16, are 
as under :— 


" f £ 
War Pensions .. «2 mec = «500,000 =~ New Works: 
Defence Department : Defence, lands purchase ‘be 98,069 
Ordinary Services — Under control-of Defence oes 1,353,610 
Nayal . oe awe oe: 1,467,185 Construction of Fleet... ee i 
Military «- (2,442,405 - ee 
Special War Bxpenditu e 4 Total we = =e 52,210,719 
Naval ee oe we 7,289,450 ° : 


Military .. <a ~ er 88,460,000 
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EUROPEAN WAR. 


Upon the outbreak of war in August, 1914, the control of the Australian 
Navy was transferred to the British Admiralty, and an offer to despatch and 
maintain a fully equipped expeditionary force for service abroad was accepted 
by the Imperial Government, the local forces’ being immediately mobilised 
‘for home defence, a 

The first expedition, consisting of military and naval forces, sailed from 
‘Australia on 19th August, 1914, to seize and occupy German possessions in 
the Pacific; German New Guinea and neighbourmg islands were occupied 
and have since been garrisoned by a special force organiséd for service in the 
tropics, - 

The Australian Imperial Expeditionary Forces were despatched to Egypt 
where the first convoy landed in December, 1914; in February of the following 
year the Australians assisted in the defence of Egypé against the Turkish 
Invasion, and since April have been in action at the Dardanelles. Australian 
forces of Army Service and Medical Corps have been sent to England. 


Immediately after the declaration of wat the Australian war vessels were 
actively employed in the destruction of German Pacific wireless stations and 
in search for enemy warships known to be cruising in the Pacific. The search 
was suspended in order to assist in the convoy of the New Zealand Expedition 
to Samoa and to take part in the Australian expedition against German New 
Guinea: During the latter operations the submarine AE1 was lost whilst 
engaged on patrol work; the cause of the disaster being unknown. The 
German gunboat “ Komet,” and the Government yacht “ Nusa,” with other 
prizes were captured; the “ Komet,” having been renamed “ Una,” is now 
attached to the Australian navy. 


Whilst the Australian war vessels were escorting the first Australian and 
New Zealand Imperial Expeditionary Forces to Egypt, news was received 
of the presence of the German erniser “ Emden” at Cocos Island; the - 
H.M.A.S “ Sydney ” proceeded to Cocos Island, and after a short engagement, 
on the 9th November, 1914, completely disabled the “ Emden,” which was 
driven ashore on North Keeling Island and became a total wreck. 

The submarine AE2 was lost in May, 1915, whilst operating in the Sea of 
Marmora. 

The War Pensions Act of 1914 authorised the payment of pensions to 
soldiers enlisted for active service abroad or men employed on ships of war. 
Details will be supplied in a subsequent chapter of this volume, also 
information regarding the various funds subscribed for patriotic purposes in 
connection with the war. 

_ From the commencement of the war to 6th Augast, 1915, twelve months 
efter, the number of troops despatched from Australia for active service 
abroad was 76,566, consisting of the Yollowing units :— 


Number. 


Unit. Number. | Unit, 


Infantry ... ie ae + 0,874 Flying Corps ... Ses val . 45 


Light Horse... ies ...| 10,976 Veterinary Sections ... 302 

Divisional AmmunitionColumn | 814 || Bridging Train =... ...| 320 
. Artillery... 1... ...} 3,453 | Army Pay Corps 77 

Engineers tis aie «| 1,288 |) 

Amny Service Corps... ...| 3,576 |} eres 

Army Medical Corps ... wee) 5,241 76,566 
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_ These figures include the naval and military forces despatched for service 
in German New Guinea, consisting of 438 naval reserve and 1,084 infantry. 


In addition to the foregoing, 40,000 troops were in. training for service 
abroad at 6th August, 1915, is 

‘The-enlistments in Australia from the commencement of the-war to 10th 
November, 1915, numbered 171,449, Of this number 100;949. had actually 
been sent to the front, and 70,500 were in training. The casualties up to 
20th ‘November were :—Deaths, 5,736; wounded, 13,659; missing,.1,478 ; 
‘sick, 10,441; prisoners of war, 53; unknown cases, 270; total, 31,637. It 
is not possible to obtain accurate information showing the recruits: from 
each State as the boundaries of the military districts do not coincide: with 
those of the States, and. the nearest recruiting centres for men from the 
more populous border districts of New South Wales are situated in 
adjoining States. 
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POPULATION. 


Earty ENUMERATIONS. 


INFORMATION regarding the population from the foundation of New South 
Wales in 1788 when Governor Phillip landed with 1,035 persons, until 
the first census in 1828, depends on the records of the enumerations or 
*‘musters,” which were taken at frequent intervals on account of the 
dependency of the people on the public stores in those early years. 

The growth of New South Wales for many years was very slow, and the 
population was diminished in 1803 by the formation of a settlement at Van 
Diemen’s Land, now known as the State of Tasmania. The following table 
shows, as nearly as can be ascertained, the population of New South 
_ Wales, including Norfolk Island, at quinquennial intervals from the end 

of the year 1790 until the year 1825 :— 


Year. Population. Year. Population, 
1790 ae tee 2,800 1810 ose --» 10,100 
1795 eee oe 4,500 1815 ons «= 13,300 
1800 es aes 6,200 1820 ee «25,300 
1805 ose ee 7,400 1825 oes «. 33,500 


Only the totals are given, since for the period of the “musters” very scanty 
details are available, the sexes of the children being unstated. 

The first census was taken during the month of November, in the year 
1828, the result showing a total of 36,598 persons, of whom 27,611 were 
males and 8,987 females, thus exhibiting a preponderance of the male sex. 

The slow growth during the forty years to which the previous figures relate 
was followed by a rapid increase in population, induced by the steady develop- 
ment which resulted from the progressive public policy inaugurated during 
the governorship of Sir Richard Bourke. A system of immigration was intro- 
duced on a scale of annually increasing dimensions, which appeared in definite 
strength in the year 1832, so that at the end of 1833 the population had 
increased to 61,000, being an advance of 27,500 on thd number for the year 
1825, or at the rate of 82 per cent. for the period of eight years. 

The populations shown below are those for the Colony of New South 
Wales within the boundaries existing at the time of taking the census :— 


Increase, 
Date of Census. Males. Females. “Total. 
Pe Number. | Per cent. 

1828, Nov. oe ees 27,611 8,987 36,598 |... ne 
1833,2Sept. ... 44,644 16,150 60,794 24,196 66°1 
1836, 2Sept. ... 55,539 21,557 |. 77,096 16,302 26°8 
1841,2 Mar... ... 87,298 43,558 130,856 53,760 69°7 
1846,2Mar. ... —...| 114,769 74,840 189,609 58,753 449 
. Victeti, |} 155,845 112,499 268,344 | 78,735 41-5 
1851, 1 Mar. Exel : 

Victoria |} 109,643 81,356 190,999 | ve - 
1856,1 Mar. ...  ...| 150,488 119,234 269,722 78,7238 41-2 


The discoveries by explorers during the early period had opened vast 
areas of inland country to pastoral and agricultural occupation, and a 
system of assisted immigration, inaugurated in.1832, was energetically pursued. 
With the rapid expansion of settlement a great demand for labour was 
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created, and the high rates of wages attracted a large influx of unassisted immi- 
grants. The most powerful factor in promoting the development of Australia, 
however, was the discovery of rich gold-fields in 1851. 

Victoria was founded in July, 1851, by the separation of the Settlement 
of Port Phillip, with a population of 77,345, from New South Wales. For 
the purposes of ‘comparison, the population at the census of 1851 has been 
shown in the above table, both inclusive and exclusive of Victoria. 

After the year 1856 there was yet another reduction in the territory of 
New South Wales, when, in 1859, Queensland, with a population of 16,907, 
was separated. 

A further, though comparatively small, reduction of territory took place 
on Ist January, 1911, when the Federal Capital Territory, with a population 
of 1,724, was transferred to the Commonwealth. 


Crnsus ENuUMERATIONS, 1861-1911. 


At the census taken in New South Wales on 7th April, 186i, the ascer- 
tained population was 350,860. Thereafter the numbers were determined 
decennially, the last census having been taken on 2nd April, 1911, when the 
population had increased to 1,648,746. This number does not include the 
population of the Federal Capital Territory, which, at the census of 1911, 
numbered 997 males and 727 females, 1,724 persons, of whom 10 were 
aborigines. The population of New South Wales at each census period 
from 1861 to 1911 is stated below, also the estimated population as at 31st 
December, 1914. Aboriginal natives are included, except for 1861, when 
they were not enumerated ; their number in 1911 was 2,012 (1,152 males 
and 860 females). 


Year, Males. Females. Total, gece cae 
1861 198,488 152,372 | 350,860 | wae. 
187] 275,551 228,480 503,98) 153,123 
1881 411,149 340,319: 751,468 | .247,487 
1891 612,562 | 519,672 1,132,284 380,766 
1901 712,456 | 646,677 1,359, 133 226,899 
1911 858,850 | 789,896 1,648,746 289,613 
1914 97,033 894,995 1,862,028 213,282 


The relative inerease from census to census, may be measured according to 
the several methods shown in the following statement. In the first column, 
the population in 1861 is taken as a basis :— 


7 Index Ni umber [Pncrease since previous census. Persons 
Vear, °. } r square 
: Population, | For period. Pere Re ‘ite. 
| 
J 
percent. © percent. | 
1861 WOO fess es ( 112 
1871 144 | 43°64 | 3°69 | 161 
1881 214 i 49-1] \ 4°08 | 2-41 
1891 323. «067, 6 18 
1901 387 | 20°04 | 1°84 i 4°38 
1911 470 | B13) ; 1°95 : 5°32 
6:02 


1914 sCHBL | 1D BBO 


In 1861 the number of persons per square mile was 1-1, in 1891 it was 
3°6, and in 1914 it was 6-0, 
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The following statement gives the population of each State of the Conimon- 
wealth at the last census, in comparison with the estimated population as at 
3lst Deceniber, 1914, and the average annual rate of increase during’ the 
period. The figures are exclusive of ‘full- blood aborigines :— 


7 rz 7 ae 
: Census | Estimated | Proportion in each State. lxnnual ate 
State. . | Population, Population, - > H of Increase 
t 1911. | December, 1914.) since census, 
i i 1911. 1914. 1911. 
pa ems : seat we a / ime mer ee ee eer 
. ; | per cent. | per cent. | per cent 
New South Wales . vl $1;646,734 | 1,860,016 ' 36°96 | 37°66 | -' 3°30 
Victoria... 2's yaf ¥5315,551 1,430,667 |. 29°53 |. 28-96 2°26 
Queensland wee at 1 605,813 |” 676,707 |. 13°60 | > 13°70 eee 3°00 
South Australia 2. ° ...) 408,558 |" 441,690 |° 917 |" 894 7 211 
Western Australia. ...) “282,114 | .. 323,018 | 633 |: “654 |) ‘3-68 
Tasmania .... ~ ova) 193,211) 201,416 | 4:29 4°08 1°38 
Northern Territory OY atid 3,310 | ° 3,973 | > 08 | - 08 4°. 4:99 
Federal Capital Territory | . 1,714 |. 1,959 |= “04 04 4 2) 3°63 
Commonwealth ...} 4,455,005 4,939,446 100-00 100-00 | © 2°80 


The: average annual increase of the Commonwealth since the census of 
i911 has been 2-80 per cent. -The rate was highest in Western Australia, 
3°68 per cent., and New South Wales ranks next with 3:30 per cent.; 


. Tasmania showed the lowest rate; 1388 per cent... The population of New 


South Wales in 1914, represented 37°66 per cent. of the population .of 
Australia as compared with 36°96 per cent. in 1911, 


Estimates oF PoPULATION. 


Reliable estimates of the population are required during the intercensal 
periods for ,many purposes affecting the weliare of the community. Apart 
from its value as the standard by which other statistics are measured, 
the population is used as the basis of important political and financial 
arrangements between the Government of the Commonwealth and the 
‘individual States, as, for instance, in the distribution amongst the States of 
the representation in the Federal Parliamert, and in the determination of 
the amount of revenue to be paid back to each State by the Commonwealth. 

The elements of increase of the population are the excess of births over 
deaths, which is termed “natiral increase,” and the excess. of ‘immigration 
over emigration. The registers of births and deaths ensure a reliable return 
of the natural increase, but it is unfortunate that the records of arrivals and 
departures ;are defective, as in a young and progressive country the element 
of migration is extremely variable. 

The records of overland migration are not perfect, but they give with fair 
accuracy the gain or loss to the State across its borders. In the case of the 
sea traffic, however, the returns are less reliable, as there are persons whose 


’ departure is not recorded. The usual practice has been to assumé that 


arrivals as recorded are correct, and to add to the recorded departures, as 
an. allowance for unrecorded, a certain percentage of those departures, 


_ which was based on the experience of the preceding intercensal period. This 


method is not altogether satisfactory, as when the census is taken, it is found 
that the estimate differs more or less from the census figure, a nid it becomes 
necessary to adjust the estimated populations of all the years between 


. eensuses, so that they may not appear incompatible with the census results, 


At different periods, Conferences of the Statisticians of the several States 
of Australia have been held for the purpose of devising a uniform method of 
estimating population. 
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The estimated population of New South Wales, including aborigines, 
at the end of each of the last ten years, was as follows; the population of 
the Federal Capital Territory has been excluded since 1st January, 1911 :— 


Estimated Population at end of Year. | Annual Increase. 
Mean 

Year. Population, 

Males, Females. Total. | Numerical. | Per cent. 
1905 765,161. 703,992 1,469, 153 28,234 1-96 1,454,800 
1906 779,666 718,943 1,498,609 29,456 2-00 1,484,600 
1907 795,635 | 736,345 1,531,980 33,371 2°23 1,517,900 
1908 809,240 | 750,786 1,560,026 28,046 1-83 1,545,700 
1909 829,329 | 767,356 1,596,685 36,659 2°35 1,577,200 
3910 852,680 785,540 1,638,220 41,535 2°60 1,616,200 
1911 889,391 809,345 1,698,736 62,240 3°80 1,664,500 
1912 935,979 842,983 1,778,962 80,226 4°72 1,738,600 
1913 962,749 869,707 1,832,456 53,494 3°01 1,809,400 
1914 967,033 894,995 1,862,028 29,572 1°59 1,853,400 


Sources oF INCREASE. 


The following statement shows the extent to which each source con- 
tributed to the growth of the population during the census periods from 
1861 ; in calculating the increase from 1901 to 1911, the population of the 
Federal Capital Territory has been taken into consideration ; aborigines are 
included :— 


Increase. Average Annual Rate of Increase. 
. By excess By excess 
Period. B rs B . 
5 Brgrees | cf tami | omy | SYS | otimme | 
over oper Emi- Increase. over ieee Emi- 
Deaths. gration. Deaths. grati on. | 
; per cent, per cent. per cent. 
1861-71 106,077 47,044 153,121 2°68 1:27 3°69 
1871-81 140,382 107,105 247,487 2°49 1:95 . 408 
1881-91 211,301 169,465 380,766 251 2°05 419 
1891-1901 226,676 223 | 226,899 1°84 sae 1°84 
"1901-11 - 247,865 43,472 | 291,337 1-69 “32 1°96 
1911 (April- 22,923 27,067 49,990 1°85 19 4°04 
Dec.) 
1912 33, 107 47,119 80, 226 1:95 277 4°72 
1913 32,402 21,092 53,494 1‘82 1°19 3°01 
1914 34,838 |(—-) 5,266 29,572 190 =|(—) 29 16) 


* (—) Denotes an excess of Emigration. 


The rate of natural increase fell steadily throughout each intercensal 
period, and reached its lowest point in 1903, when it was only half the 
average annual rate during the period 1861~71.° The fall was caused by the 
declining birth-rate, as the death-rate has shown constant improvement. 
Since 1903, however, the rate of natural increase has risen and in 1912 -it 
was the highest since 1893. The high rate was not maintained in 1913, but 
in 1914 the rate was much above the previous decennium. 

The year 1891 saw a cessation of immigration, and for the next decade the 
population progressed only by reason of the natural increase, as the excess of 
arrivals was only 223. The balance of migration was, moreover, affected by 
the rush of men to Western Australia’ after the discovery of gold in 1894, 
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and by the departure of. over 5,000 troops to the war in South Africa; from 
1899 to 1901. After the war the troops returned to New South Wales, and 
in 1905, State assistance to immigrants was restored; consequently the 
-experience of 1901-11 was an improvement on that of the ten years prior to 
1901, The excess of emigrants in 1914 is due to the despatch of troops to 
the European war and to the shrinkage in the number of immigrants. 


MIGRATION. 


The next table shows the arrivals in, and departures from, New South Wales 
by sea and by land during the last ten years, allowance being made for those 
unrecorded :— 


Arrivals. Departures, 
Year. a i 
By Sea. By Land. Total, By Sea. By Land. Total. 

1905 74,165 98,134 172,299 69,606 98,982 168,588 
1906 79,465 113,870 193,335 - 75,421 | 114,431 189,852. ; 
1907 101,125 140,213 241,338 90,748 | 143,004 233,752. 
1908 101,589 143,570 245,159 93,521 150,027 243,548... 
1909 106,310 144,199 250,509 92,504 149,275 241,779 , 
1910 111,525 163,691 275,216 96,514 166,509 263, U23::. 
1911 141,667 198,458 340,125 | 111,295 197,088 308, 383...: 
1912 163,788 221,609 385,397 125,010 | 213,268 338,278 . 
1913 146,749 234,441 381,190 125, 184 234,914 360,098 | 
1914 143, 143 257,016 400,159 145,937 259,488 405,425 


The large movement of population each year can hardly be described as... 
immigration or emigration in the popular sense in which those terms are used,. 
‘as it is due largely to the arrival and departure of tourists and business men. | 
Of the total movement, 80 per cent. is with the other Australian States, amd ' 
one-third of the movement with countries outside Australia is with New. 
Zealand. KS ; 

The net gain of population. from various countries during the last ten , 
years is shown in the following table :— 


Australi N United : Other Foreign — 
Year. States. | Zealand. | Kingdom, | India Scheme Countries, | Tote - 
1905 1,724| 2,346 (—) 887] [> 940 ats} 8,711 
1906 2,673 531 852) oon. (—) 842 269|  3.483-. 
1907 2,610 387| -3,288| 1... 1,119 182| 7,586 


1908 /(—) 1,465 \(—) 1,529 3,070 | ....... | . 1,71BK—) 180 1,611 
1909 |(—) 4,547 5,228 8,291 |(—) ° 98 |(—) 1,368 1,224 8730... 


1910 |(—): 1,394 5,163 8,708 92 (—) 1,015 | 644! 12,193. 
1911 - 5,710 8,415| 15,380 191(—) 844; 2,890]; 31274%- 
1912 13,034 7,005 | 25,278 187 |(—) 2,071 3,686 | 47,119: 
1913 2,094 2,517| 17,316 186 |(—), 2,390 1,369|  21,092- 
1914 | . 1,528 2,077 4,510 40 |(—) 873 |(—) 12,548 |(—) 5,266; 


(—) Signifies Loss. 


/ 


Since the revival of the assisted immigration policy in 1905 there has heen 
a steadily increasing excess of arrivals from the United Kingdom, amounting 
in 1912 to 25,278. Owing to great improvement in labour conditions in 
Great Britain and keener competition among Oversea Dominions for British 
emigrants the gain from the United Kingdom in 1913 was less than in 1912, 
while during 1914, in consequence of the war, the addition to the population 
from this source numbered only 4,510, 
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Stare Assistep, [MMIGRATION, 


R écognising the need of a much more rapid increase in et tle eiatt in order 
‘to’ develop the vast resources and latent wealth of the country, the State 
Government has made arrangements for the systematic advertisement through- 
out the United Kingdom of the advantages offered to immigrants. The cost 
to suitable immigrants of the passage to Australia is lessened by Government 
contributions. Residents of New South.Wales may arrange, by nomination, 
assisted passages for relatives and friends desirous of settling in this State. 

‘Under an agreement with the States, the Federal Government co-operates 
“in the encour. agement of immigration by undertaking the advertisement of the 
resources of Australia, while the selection of the immigrants is conducted by the 
representatives of the individual States, who also arrange the assisted passages. 


The number of persons assisted to ‘immigrate since lst J anuary, | 1906, is 
-shown, hereunder : — 


, : ominated by Relatives or 
ow : \ TUL peseed wncnan ry New Sante Wales 
ty | Year. los mmigyants. (included in preceding). 

| Males. Females. |. Total. | Males, | Females. | Total. 

1906 ; 590 | wa. deel <a 

1907 2,917 | ate ee _ 490 

1908 | ds ve] 3,048 | es ree ~ 1,237 
“19097 |. win | 4,80 fe | 1,979 
1910 3,039 ; 2,017.) "5,05 1,406 1,530 | 2,936 
A911 © | 5,880 4,042 " 9,922 | 3,647 3,279 | 6,926 
1912 ~ ‘8,361 | 6,595 | 14,95 5,205 5,477 | 10,682 

1913 1 4,181 | 5,682 9,86. | 3,336 4,999 | 8,335 

1914. 2,463 by 3,161 | 5,62 574 2,440 4,014 


Fall. details as to assisted immigration ‘are shown in n the chapter “ parler 


ment. and Industrial Arbitration ” ” of this. Year Book. 


? 


LEnGrH oF Riasibenen IN AUSTRALIA. 


The figures derived from the census returns show the population of New 
exclusive of aborigines of full-blood, 


South Wales at 2nd April, 1 


911, 


classified according to length of residence i in Australia.:— 


Length of Residence in 


‘Australia, Males. Females. Total. 
cn Years. z) i: a 

0—4 J. 81,686 15,190 46,876 

BHO etal 6,724 “| 3,147 | 9,871 
10-14 ... 7,142 | 3,265 |. 10,407: 

2 15-19 1 7,610 «| 4,597 12,207. 
HEP yo ed 90-24...) 18,856 | 12,417. 31,273. 
op. D5 8G LL) 26,948'- 7] 17, 545: 44,488 
Get, 30-34... 17,080 9,926 | 26,956 
ot poe 35—39 ... 7,043. | 3.820 | 10,868 
40—44 2, 4,954 | 3,112 ‘2 8,066 
45—49 ... dead 6,766 | 4,901 11,667 

50—54 ... ie 7,393 | 6,038 13,431 

55—59 ... a 7,081 | 6,182 13,263 
oT ye hos 60—64 3, : 1,953 1,990 “3,943 > 
65—69 ... J 754 820 1,574 

70—74 . - 919 923 1,842 

: 75and over... 148 196 . 339 
Unspecified... wel = 12,965 9,484 | 22,449 

Australian born 691,736 685,483 1,377,219 

Total 857,698 789,036 . | 1,646,734 


POPULATION, : 8 


The rise and fall of immigration, as noted previously, are reflected in this 
table, which shows that, exclusive of the Australian born, persons who had 
resided in Australia less than five years, that is, those who arrived: since 
1905, outnumbered those in any other five-year period ; the next in numerical 
order were those who arrived during the years 1881-6, and whose period of 
residence was from 25-29 years. On the other hand, persons whose period of 
residence was from 5-9 years were exceeded by those in every other period up 
‘to 40 years. 


DIsTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 


The distribution of population, as estimated at 3lst December, 1914, in 
various divisions—the metropolitan area, the country municipalities, the 
Shires, and the unincorporated part of the Western Division—is shown 
below ; also the proportion in each division and the average population per 
square mile :— 


Estimated population, 1914. 
Division. Area. a 
; Total. Proportion in each Division. 
a a ! — 
sq. miles. per cent, - persq. mile. . 

Sydney .0 00k 5 | 110,700 59 =| 22,1400 
Suburbs ... ea ae f25 a 180 | - 641,800 34°5 | 3,565°6 
Metropolis. | 185 | 752,500| 40-4 | 4,067°5 

; | - 
Country Municipalities... is we 2,853 | 457,150 24°6 160°2 
*Shires eee ee eee -180,581 | 635,750] 81 3-5 
Western Division (Part unincor-| 125,893 16,521 9 ‘I 

porated). 

Lord Howe Island a ate <b 5 107 0 21:4 
Total, New South Wales... | 809,467 1,862,028 1000 6:0: 


* The Ku-ring-gai Shire, area 36sq. miles, population 13,290, is included with Suburbs of Metropolis, | 


The population of the Metropolis represents nearly two-fifths of the 
total population; one-quarter reside in the country municipalities, and 
over one-third in the other incorporated areas. 


The area of the Federal Capital Territory transferred to the Common-: 
wealth on lst January, 1911, is about 900 square miles; at the last census: 
the population, exclusive of aborigines, was 1,714 persons, or 1°9 per square: 
mile. At 31st December, 1914, the estimated population was 1,959, 


PorpuLaTION OF THR METROPOLIS. 


The Metropolis includes Sydney, the forty municipalities which surround 
it, and the Ku-ring-gai Shire, as well as the islands of Port Jackson, and 
embraces an area of 185 square miles. The boundaries may be described 
roughly as follows: on the east, the sea-coast ; on the south, the waters 
of Botany Bay and George’s River; on the west, Hurstville, Canterbury, 
Enfield, Strathfield, Concord, and Ryde; on the north, Ryde, Eastwood, 
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Ku-ring-gai Shire, and Manly. The habitations within these limits are 
fairly continuous. The following statement shows, at the Census of 1911 
and on 31st December, 1914, the population of each municipality of the 
metropolis, and of the Ku-ring-gai Shire :— 


Population. Population. 
Municipality. Municipality. 
Census, Estimated Census, Estimated 

April, 1911. | 31st Dec., 1914. April, 1911. | 31st Dec., 1914, 

| | | 
City of Sydney*...) 119,771 110,700 || Manly... eer 10,465 13,590 
Alexandria ve 1u, 123 11,460 || Marrickville ... 30,653 36,830 
Annandale seal 11,240 12,510 || Mascot... oe 5,836 8,230 
Ashfield ... 9 ../ 20,431 26,870 || Mosman | 18,248 16,720 
Balmain ... ..! $2,088 33,710 || Newtown [| 26,498 28,130 
Bexley... rr 6,517 9,830 || North Sydney ...| 34,646 40,680 
Botany... ee 4,409 5,610 || Paddington rs 24,317 26,290 
Burwood ... wig 9,380 | 12,040 || Petersham {| 21,712 24,080 
Canterbury | 11,835 | 22,420 || Randwick vj 19,463 30,560 
Concord ... ve] 4,076 | 5,960 | Redfern ... wo) 24,427 25,410 
Darlington | 3,316 | 3,920 || Rockdale és 14,095 19,120 
Drummoyne __... 8,678 12,890 | Ryde... oe 5,281 8,350 
Eastwood sad 968 | 1,310 | St. Peter’s oe 8,410 10,510 
Enfield ... ... 3,444 5,260 |) Strathfield on 4,046 - 5,330 
Erskineville .., 7,299 | 7,800 || Vaucluse iss 1,672 2,280 
Glebe... | 21,948 23,080 || Waterloo «| 10,072 11,280 
Homebush 2s 676 1,010 || Waverley ee 19,831 26,510 
Hunter’s Hill... 5,013 5,500 || Willoughby... 13,036 19,660 
Hurstville re 6,533 | 9,920 || Woollahra aoa 16,989 19,870 
Kogarah ... zie 6,953 | 11,660 || Ku-ring-gai Shire 9,458 13,290 
Lane Cove sit 3,306 _ 4,600 || ea |S 
Leichhardt ge 24,254 27,720 Total «| 636,353 752,500 

I 


* Includes shipping and islands of Port Jackson. 


The metropolitan population is unevenly distributed. At the Census of 
1911 two-fifths of the inhabitants resided within an area of less than 7,000 
acres, having a density from 30 to 90 per acre, while one-third occupied about 
24,000 acres, with an average density of 10, and the remainder were 
scattered over about 88,000 acres, having a density of a little over 1 per 
acre. 


The population of the metropolis at census periods and the estimated 
population on 31st December, 1914, are shown in the following table, where 
the increasing proportion which the metropolitan population bears to that of 
the whole State will be observed :— 


Census Population. Percentage of 
Year, Males per Population 
. j 100 Females. of 
Males. Females, Total. Whole State. 
1871 68,266 70,913 139,179 96°21 27°62 - 
1881 114,936 112,230 227,166 | 10241 30°23 
1891 197,550 189,884 387,434 104°04 34°22 
1901 241,700 246,232 487,932 98°16 35°90 
1911 312,074 324,279 636,353 96°24 38°55 
1914 seine pot oon *752,500 aise 40°41 


* Estimated, 31st December. 


POPULATION, by 


POPULATION OF CHIEF CITIES. 


In Australia. 


A comparison of the population of the chief cities (including suburbs) of 
each State of the Commonwealth is shown below :— 


Census, 1911. Estimated 
oo i ie latet Deo, 1944. 
Males. Females. Total. | J 
i 3 ( 
Sydney .. we) 305,728 =|) 823,775 «| «629,508 | 752,500 
Melbourne... ... ...| 277,956 311,015 | 588,971 | 674,000 
Brisbane... 0. =. | 67,628 «71,852 = 139,480 154,011 
Adelaide... .. 90,578 09,063 189,646 205,443 
Perth we tee ee 58,281 | 58,561 106,792 | 125,000 
Hobart... ses, «18,487 21,450 39,937 39,914 
: } ! 


} 


The Census populations given above are exclusive of shipping, and for 
this reason the total population of Sydney differs from that shown in the 
previous table. 

In other Countries. 


The population of the chief cities of the United Kingdom and other 
countries is given in the subjoined table :—- 


| 
| | 


City. ‘ Year. | Population, City. Year. Population. 

London (Greater) ...| 1912 7,252,963 |, Moscow ...| 1913 1,694,900 
Liverpool sees ...| 1914 767,992 || Constantinople ...| 1909 1,200,060 
Manchester... we 1914 973,513 || Budapest... ..| 1914 950,784 
Birmingham .., ...| 1914 868,430 |) Brussels ae ...| 1914 780,852 
Glasgow ob 1 1914 1,047,000 || Amsterdam ... ..-| 1914 597,883 
Edinburgh... ot 1914 321,900 || Madrid oes ...| 1910 571,539 
Dublin = (Registration; Copenhagen ... ..{ 1911 559,398 

Area)... an ...| 1914 406,000 || Rome... as | L914 591,943 
Belfast ... ss .-| 1914 399,000 || Tokio... oe ...| 1912 2,099,181 
Montreal sie ...| 1913 600,000 || Pekin ae ...| 1912 692,500 
Calcutta tek «| 191L 1,222,313 || New York ... ...| 1914 5,583,871 
Paris bee ., 1912 2,847,229 || Chicago ae we) 1914 2,393,325 
Berlin ... aes wf 1912 2,083,931 || Buenos Aires... | 1913 1,487,642 
Vienna ... or) .-.| 1914 2,149,834 || Rio de Janeiro w| 1914 983,259 
Petrograd aa | 1912 2,018,596 | 


Country Districts or New Sourn WaAtEs. 


In the Metropolitan districts settlement at first followed the maint 
roads, but with the establishment of the railway, the population settled 
within reach of the railway lines. In the coastal area, where the bulk of 
the people dwell, the development of the towns has more than kept pace with: 
the general population. Thus, in the Valley of the Hunter, with its large 
agricultural and mining industries, population has made rapid strides. New- 
castle and suburbs, for instance, increased from 7,810 in 1861, to 54,991 in 
1901, the estimated population in 1914 being 58,650. The Illawarra district, 
rich in coai and pasture, and the dairy, maize, and sugar-growing districts 
of the Clarence and Richmond Rivers, have also increased largely in their 
urban population. A number of large industrial works have been established 
around Lithgow, which has become an important centre of the western 
coalfields. 
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The next statement shows, at the Census of 1911, and at 31st December, 
1914, the population of the principal country municipalities of New South 
Wales :— 


Municipalities. Census, 1911," jh Seimased Municipalities. |Census, 1912.) Fetimaed 
Albury ee asf 6,309 _ 6,750 || Lithgow... | 8,196 8,900 
Armidale... eas 4,738 5,250 Liverpool ... ves 3,938 3,950 
Ballina uae nies 2,061 2,800 || Maitland ... | 17,313 11,850 
Bathurst ©... weal’ 8,575 8,650 Moree £5 wel 2,931 3,150 
Bega .., 3 3 1,969 | 2,100 Mudgee... ies 2,942 3,050 
Broken | Hill, me ..| 30,972 i 30,500 Murrumburrah ... 2,136 °|° 2,300 
Casino eae) 8,420) | 24,250 || Murwillumbah...) 2,206 |. 2,950 
Cobar... Fe vas 4,430 _ 8,200 Narrabri... cas 3,320 2,550 
Cooma... ee 2,063 "2,100 || Narrandera he 2,374 2,800 
Coonamble ... os 2,262 2,500 Newcastle ... ...| 65,380 58,650 
Cootamundra | 2,967 3,200 Orange bak eas 6,721 7,200 
Corowa ... . | 2,068 ' 2,250 Parkes a ae 2,935 3,250 
Cowra as si 3,271 3,800 Parramatta | 12,465 12,600 
Deniliquin ... wl 2,494 2,600 Penrith ... — 3,682 3,800 
Dubbo we) 4,452 4,700 |] Quirindi 2. 2.) 2,240 2,450 
Forbes + wu. 4,436 5,200 || Singleton ... act 2,996 3,050 
Glen Innes ... Aes 4,080 4,400 Tamworth ... vie 7,145 |, 7,600 
Goulburn... «| 10,023 10, 100 Temora... ae 2,784 3,400 
Grafton a | 5,888 | ~ 6,950 Tenterfield... sie 2,792 2,900 
Gunnedah, 0. 4.) 3,005 | 3 200 || Wagga Wagga ...| 6,419 7,000 
Hay ... ies i: 2,461 2600 Wellington eis 3,958 . 4,200 
Inverell a wel 4,549 5,050 Windsor ... So 3,466 3,500 
_Junee... or oh 2,531 _ 2,700 Wollongong ee 4,660 5,200 
Katoomba... aA 4,923 6,100 Yass gue ae 2,136 2,200 
Kempsey... wes 2,862 3,200 Young ve Ae 3,139 3,400 
Lismore ens oa 7,381 8,250 


None of these municipalities is densely populated, the most closely 
inhabited having only 12 persons per acre. Amongst the municipalities 
which show large increases since 1901, are Casino, Lismore and Murwillum 
bah, on the Northern Rivers ; Cowra and Temora in districts: where the 
cultivation of wheat and other crops is steadily extending; Lithgow, a : 
rising industrial centre, and Katoomba, a popular tourist and health. Resort 
in the Blue Mountains. 


Sex | . DISTRIBUTION, 


The number of males in New South Wales has always exceeded the 
number of females. In the early days the disparity was very marked, but 
there has been a gradual tendency towards an equal sex distribution. The 
distribution of the sexes at each census since 1861 was as follows :— 


Proportion of ‘Proportion of Males per 
| per cent. per cent. No. 
1861 | 56°57 43°43 130 
1871 54°67 45°33 eh 
1881 54:86 45°14 1b 
1901 | 52-42 47°58 110 
1911 52-09 47-91 109 
1914* 51:93 | 48-07 108 
| 


* Estimate. 


POPULATION. ' pay ere 89. 


From 1871 to 1881 the proportion of males remained constant at about 55 
per cent., but immigration was checked towards the end of the next decade, 
and: in 1891 the proportion of males had: decreased slightly. During: the 
following period there was very'little immigration, and in 1901 the difference 
between the sexes had become less than‘at-any previous period, the propor- 
tion of males‘ being 52-42 per cent. or 110:males to every 100: females. 
According to official estimates, the. proportion of males: remained. fairly con- 
stant from 1901 to 1907, but since that year it has decreased; at the Census 
of 1911, the percentages were—males 52-09, females 47-91, or 109 males! to 
every 100 females. At the end ofthe year 1914 it is estimated that there 
were 108 males per 100 females. peta 


AcE: DisTRIBUTION. 7 4 


’ The table below shows the number of persons, exclusive of aboriginals, at. 
each quinquennial period’ of age up to 85 yéars, as at the Census of 1911, in 
comparison with the ages at the previous Census, The population. of the 
Federal Capital Territory is excluded in 1911:— ht eee 


he Gh 


| 1901, 1911. 
Age-Group.  |——~ : =F 
| Males. | Females. Total. “Males... || «Females. | Total. 

Years. i 
Under 5... 80,208 | 78,553 / 158,861 | 102,003 | 98,863 | 200,866 
59... es 84189] 81,946 | | 166,135'| 85,137) 83,120 | 168,257 
10—14. | 81,582 80,097. 161,679. 79,136 | 77,998 157,134, 
1519... ...) 70,428} 70,736 | —-141,159| 92,981) 81,015 163,996" 
20-24... | 62,448 64,818 | 127,266 | 87,314 | 82,850) 170,164 
25-20. ..., 56,273 | 56,043) 112,316 | 76,480! 72,390, 148,820. 
80-34... ...) 52,506} 46,607 99,293 | 64,228 59,896} 124,124". 
35-39... 52,885) 41,593 | 93,928 | 55,121 | 50,708 | 105,829 
40-—44 | 44,930 | 38,436 78,366 | 50,940 | 43,455 | 94,305. 
45—49... al 33,338 | 24,001} «57,389 | 46,688:| 37,583 84,221 
50-54...) 25,615 | 19,327 44,942 99,345 | 29,964 69,309" 
55-50... ...| , 19,684 |. 15,376 |. 35,010 | 27,544 | 20,905 48,449: 
60—64... wl 16,733 i 12,192 28,925 | 20,023! 16,352, 36,375 
65-69... ...) 13,005 | 9,237 92,942 | 15,370 | 18,014 . 28,384. 
7-74... 772 | 5,202 12,974 | 10,611 8,585 19,196 
75—19:.. | ° 8,578] | 2.844 6,422} 6,658! 5,242) 14,900 
80—84... wal 1,883 | 1,574 3,457 | 2,719) 2,293 | 4,942 
85 and over’ ... 800: 678 1,478 1,010. 1,070: |. 2,680 
Unspecified .... 2,563 491 3,054) 4,490 | ° 3,803 | 8,293 
~All Ages.... 710,005 + 644,847"! 1,354,846 | 857,698 | 789,036 | 1,646,734. 


— 
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In 1911 the males were in excess of the females in every age-group up to 
85 years, though at the previous census there were more females at ages 
15-19 years. With regard to persons aged 85 and over, in 1901 there were 
more males than females, but in 1911 there was a preponderance of females. 
Comparing the number of males and females at each year of age up to 
21, there was very little difference between the sexes at the census of 1911; 
but the males were more numerous, except at age 12 years, when there was 
an excess of females. 

The age constitution of the people has materially altered since 1901. 
The results of the census of that year show that the largest number at any 
age period was from 5 to 9 years, and the number in the first group—under 
5 years—was also exceeded by the total between 10-14 years. At the 
census of 1911], the group under 5 years was numerically the greatest ;* the 
group 20-24 years ranks next, followed by 5-9 years; then 15-19 years. 
In the group 10-14 years, the actual number of both sexes decreased 
during the decade. 

The following statement shows the proportion per cent. of the total popu- 
lation and of each sex in each age-group :— 


| 1901. 1911. 
Age-Group. | . 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females, Total. 
ae : | 
Years. per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent, ; per cent. 
Under5 .. VSI 1218 | 11°73 | 11°96 12°59 12°26 
5-9 1°86 1271 | 12:26 9:98 10°59 | 10-27 
W144 | 1242 | 1198 | 9-98 9-93 | 9:59 
I-19... | 9-94 10°97 1043 | 9:79 10°32 10°01 
20-24 a 8:89 10-07 9°45 10:23 10°55 10°38 
B29 $01 8°70 8°34 8:96 9:22 9-08 
30-34 kas 7°45 725 | 736 | 7:58 7-63 758 
35-39 ke 741 6°46 696 | 6°46 6°46 6°46 
40-44 6:35 5:19 5:80 5°97 5°53 5°76 
45-49 | ATL 3-73 424 | 547 479 | 514 
50-54 | 62 3-00 3:33) 461 3°82 4:23 
BB—59 wal 77 2:39 | 2°59 3-23 2°66 2-96 
60-64 ow 2:36 1°89 214 | O34 208 | 222 
65-09 wk. 1°84 144) 1°65 1-80 1°65 1-73 
70-74 aes 1:10 80 96 1:24 1-09 117 
75-79 ea 51 “44 ‘47 78 | 67 | 73 
80-84 oo. on 27 25 | “25 32 | 28 “30 
85 and over aes | ‘ll ll 2) 14 13 
q 
AllAges ...|._ 100-00 100°00 100-00 100-00 100-00 | 100-00 
| | 


In this comparison, it will be seen that the percentage of the population 
contained in the groups from 5--19 years of both sexes was less in 1911 than 
at the previous census; and in the case of the males, there has also been 
a proportionate decrease in the groups 35-44 years, and from 60-69 
years. 
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Number, Proportion per cent. 


Age-Group. 


| Males, | Females. | Total. Males. | Females. | Total. 


t 
1 : 


Years. | | | : 
Under 5 : : | 102,179 | 99,014} 201,193 | 11°91 © 12°55 | 12:22 
5-14 eae ae] 164,555 | 161,365 | 325,920] 19:19 | 20-45 | 19°79 
| 


15-64 ie, a 554,306 | 498,293 | 1,052,599 | 64°63 | 63:15 ; 63°92 
65 and over ... was 36,653 | 30,364, 67,022. 427 6 885 — 4:07 

Total “+ +, 857,698 789,036 | 1,646,734 | 100-00 | 100-00 . 100-00 
School age, 6-13 ... w; 130,128 127,925 | 258,053 | 15-77 | 16-21 | 15°67 
Adults, 21 and over... --» 490,240 © 430,557 | 920,797 | 57°16 54°57 | 55°92 
Military age, 18-44 vet 870,682 § cee 1 43:21 |}. jovaeee 
Reproductive age, 15-44... w...., , 892,692 | ow. | sesaes © MOTT | eee 


The adults represented 55-9 per cent. of the population and the children of 
statutory school age 15-7 per cent. as compared with 51-7 per cent., and 19-5 
per cent. respectively in 1901. 

BiRTHPLACES. 

The great majority of the inhabitants of New South Wales are of British 
origin; at the last census, out of a total of 1,635,916 persons whose birth- 
places were ascertained, 1,603,287, or 98 per cent. were returned as having 
been born in the British Empire. 

The following statement shows the results of the enumeration of the birth- 
places at the census of 1911, in comparison with the figures obtained at the 
previous census. Aboriginal natives of full-blood have been excluded:— 


n 


1901. 1911. 
Birthplace, ] | “ 
Males. | Females.) Total. Males, |Females.; Total. 
Australasia— ! 

New South Wales a sa .| 487,039 | 490,137 977,176 | 608,517 | 610,340 | 1,218,857 
Victoria... cet Se 30,358 | 25,661 56,019 | 42,701 | 34,835 77,536 
Queensland iat se 7,097 7,871 14,968 | 11,018 | 12,275. 23,293 
“South Australia... 3s al «| 11,981 | 10,078 | 22,059 | 13,005 | 11,189 24,194 
Weatern Australia oie a2 ae 450 | 437 887 | 1,253 | 1,229 2,482 
Tasmania. ... a es ae : 3,722 | 3,855 7,577 | 5,209] 5,112 10,321 
*Northern Territory oss sss ese es aay one 12 5 17 
Australia (undefined)... a ee 239 | 229 | 468 | 10,021 | 10,498 20,519 


540,886 | 538,268 | 1,079,154 } 691,786 | 685,483 | 1,377,219 
New Zealand ane ae oy aee{ 5,425 5,164 10,589 7,296 6,667 13,963 
546,311 | 543,432 | 1,089,743 / 699,082 | 692,150 | 1,391,182 


Europe— 
England (ineluding Isle of Man) eel 76,187 | 49,936 126,117 | 75,015 | 47,448 122,463 
Wales aes see ase one es| 2,254 1,368 3,622 2,791 1,591 4,382 
Scotland ... sue ave see «et 18,566 | 12,151 30;717 | 19,403 | 11,857 31,260 
Treland... aise ave aaa; +--| 30,463 | 29,482 59,945 | 24,098 | 22,558 46,656 
Other European British Possessions... 92 50 j 142 495 268 763 
Austria-Hungary ... vie ee set 594 73 667 520 116 636 
Beigium eae 104 34 138 90 39 129 
Denmark ... 1,150 216 | 1,366 1,083 214 1,297 
France ‘ 1,354 433 | 1,787 5 412 1,347 
Germany . 6,344 2,288 8,632 §,323 1,918 7,241 
Grecce . 357 35 392 764 58 822 
Italy is . 1,243 334 1,577 | 1,332 391 1,723 
Netherland: see ate eee 191 21 212 202 35 237 
“Norway... es See sae «| 3,010 180 3,190 964 68 1,032 
Portugal ... ons wea ase a 120 8 128 77 7 84 
Russia oes ove an aoa | 1,022 240 1,262 1,218 318 1,536 
Spain aes ove ase ae eas 65 39° 104 90 44 134 
“Sweden... ost $05 ws one eas ase e's 1,679 118 1,797 
Switzerland oe ees wee sae 363 91 454 40 102 442 
Other European Countries “ee on 60 23 83 134 | 50 184 


148,539 {| 96,996 240,535 | 136,553 | 87,612 224,165 
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1901. : 1911. 7 
Birthplace. > | Son : 
' Males. mmagay Total. Males. |Females., Total, ae 
i ! \ J 
cid : “ r cay 7 | ae ' 
Asia— 

- British India and Ceylon - . weal 2,957 1,895 554 2,449 
Other Asiatic British Possessions 160 200 59 | & 
China ove ase ove Sue 9,993 7,509 100 7,609 
Japan Seles = dn ese Saieree” “yess S 17 125 14 13D 
Syria ee See 739 448 307 755 

* Other Asiatic Countries ee ace 190 202 42 | 252. 

f 14,217 | 10,386; 1,077 | 11,468 
Africa— f i 

*Mauritius ... Soe see wep 167 89 7 256 145 ‘95 |° 240: 

Union of South Africa 7 ae we 208 |, 127 330 272 262 | 584 

. South Africa (undefined) Kae 73 66 139 554 | . 508 { -1,057 . 

. Other Airican ‘British. Possessions fet 26 «| 9 35: 28 » 10- 38 

‘ Other African: Countries... te] 180: 54 234 | 88 42 130. 

649 345 “994| 1,087'| 912; 1,908 
America | 
Canada... al 820 | 243 _.1,063 852 | 280 1,132. 
Other American British Possessions’ we)? 842°! > O97 |. > 489 191 |, 55 246 
United States... tee ans» 2158 | 908: 8,064 | 1,844) 890 2,734 - 
Other American Countries wae a 144 71 215, 224 88 312, 
3,462.| . 1,319 4,781 | 3,111} 1,313 4,424 
Polyncsia— : Faze! ast ae 
Fiji wa 180 138 318 227 | 249 .478- 
Other Polynesian British ‘Possessions |. 72 42 114 90! . 60 150; . 
New Caledonia ... oy: waa; 123 81 204 +114 } 129 243. 
Other Polynesian islands” oe 482 103 535 5245 * 90 335. 
807 | 364 1,171 676 | | 528) 1,204‘ 
AtSea eee ee, 2,100 | 867 1,967 817 662 1,479: 
Unspecified .... ae aes iiss wae 909 529 1,438 6,036 4,782 10,818 
Totals saves wave, neh. ate peat 710,005 644,841 | 1,354,846 | 857,698 | 789,036 | 1,646,734 


*In 1001, the Northern Territory is included with South “Australia, and Sweden with Norway, and the 
figures for Mauritius include the SeychcHes. 


The natives.of the British Empire resident in New South Wales at the 
census of 1911 numbered. 1,603,287, as compared: with 1,316,097 in 1901, 
the proportions of the total population whose pirthplaces were: - specified 
being 98°0 per cent. and 97-2 per :cent., respectively. 

The Australasian-born increased from. 1,089,743, to 1,391, 182 during the 
decade, or from 80°5 per cent. to 85:1 per cent. of the total specified birth- 
places. Of the other British, the most numerous were the English-born, 
122,463; and Irish, 46,656; but both have decreased since the previous 
census. The natives of Scotland and Wales numbered 31,260 and 4,382, 
respectively, having slightly increased during the period. 

, In 1901 the foreign-born population numbered 35,344 persons, or 2-6 per 
cent.; but had decreased to 31,150. persons, or 1:9 per cent. at the census’ of 
1911; the’ Europeans numbered 18,641: persons, including natives of. Ger- 
many, 7,241; Sweden, 1,797; Italy, 1,723; France, 1,347; Denmark, 1,297; 
Russia, i 536; and Norway, 1,032. The ‘Greeks increased from 392 to 822, 
but with the exception of smaller increases in those born in Italy, N: etherlands, 
Russia, and Spain, the natives of the other European foreign countries: have 
decreased since 1901. 

Of the foreign Asiatics, the most numerous were the natives of China, 
7,609; Syria, 755; and Japan, 139; the numbers in 1901 being 9,993,: 739, 
and 178, respectively. The persons born in the United States of America 
numbered 2,734, having decreased from 3,064 in 1901. 

Over 82 per cent. of the foreign-born population were males. 
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- The proportions of British and ‘foreign-born inhabitants at each census 
since 1891 are shown below, the percentages of each sex in 1911 appearing 
separately :— 


1911, 


Birthplace. 1891. | 1901, 


~T 
Males. | Females. Total. 
| 1 


per cent.! per cent.) per cent.| per cent.| per cent, 
British— | | : 
Now South Wales... ok) 6458) 7220 | 7145 | 7782 | 1451 
Victoria meee es] 6B, ALA | BOL) 44k | 474 
Queensland aes ete : “91 1-11 1:29.,° 1:56 |... 143 
ee Northern 1:58} 163) 153 1:43 1-48 
' Western Australia 0.00... wa). 04 | 06 | “15 [ 16: 15 
Tasmania aed -_ ee | pe 8 aa eS ne 
Australia (undefined) ... ne we! 08 | 03 \ 1-18 | eas 26 
New Zealand ... ive ie vee! “80 8 86 8b 30 
England and Wales... ie | 1874 aces ae 28 a8 
Scotland teed eas ia wath 328 227 228 151; 191 
Treland . oes : | 668) 443) 283 2-88 2:85 
7 7 ave | ia ot } 
Other British Paeaiiine wee see] “44 | “44 | 58 | 31 45 
96-28 9724) 96:90! 9920}. 98-01 
tess | — 
Foreign— ie ; | 
| a i 
Germany ave aoe eee. eee! 85 64 63. 24 44 
Other European ; wf 1:07 84) Ll 25 70 
China eee ve LIT 4) 88) OL “47 
Other Asiatic 0 ww] 04 | 0809 05° 06 
African ... . . 03 02 | “01 01 01 
American, ese hee Mate te” seal 32 | “24 | 24 | 12 19 
Polynesian — ose tee ee ate 06 05 04 | 03 03 
eee ene 
354 261) 300!) -71) 1-90 
| 
—— _—— ee — 
\ 


At Sea ove ese aes Sie sei 18 | 15 “10 09 09 


Total (excluding unspecified) «+; 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00. | 100-00 | 109-00 


{ 


The natives of New South Wales increased from 64-6 per cent. to 74°5 
per cent., during the period under review, and the proportions from each 
of the other States, except South Australia, were larger than in 1891. The 
percentage of natives of the United Kingdom decreased from 23-7 to 11:5. 
The foreign-born residents represented 3-5 per cent. in 1891, 2°6 in 1901, 
and 1-9 in 1911. 
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At the date of the last census 108,631 natives of New South Wales wera 
living in the five other States and in New Zealand, and 151,877 natives of the 
other States and of New Zealand were resident in New South Wales, so that 
the excess in New South Wales of immigrants from other parts of Australasia 
was 43,246 persons. The distribution in each State was as follows :-— 


Natives of other) Natives of New Gain to | Loss to 
States living in| South Wales New New 
State. | New South | living in other South | South 
| Wales.* States. Wales. Wales, 
Victoria uke me ies we 77,583 28,692 | 48,891 | cossseeee 
Queensland... ae deb Se) 23,302 38,921 cebehaets 15,619 
South Australia wee wef 24,199 7,446 | 16,753 | vccssseee 
Northern Territory ... we ry 17 185 jf sieeeveee 168 
Western Australia 0.00 we 2,483 TTOOE. | “sonacss 14,741 
Tasmania, seve wee, «10,826 2,330 | 7,996 
New Zealand 0.00. wee ae 13,967 13,833 | 134 
Total o.oo ee ee] 151,877 108,631 | 43,246 |... 


* Including the Federal Czpital Territory, 


The figures are necessarily exclusive of a large number of persons of Aus- 
tralian birth who did not specify the State where born, and for the purposes 
of the table the Federal Capital Territory has been included with New South 
Wales. The table shows a very large gain of persons from Victoria, the excess 
of Victorians in New South Wales being 48,891 persons. New South Wales 
also gained from South Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, but lost to 
Queensland, Western Australia, and the Northern Territory. 

- A comparison with the census years of 1891 and 1901 is supplied below, 
the Northern Territory being included with South Australia :— 


Natives of other States living in Natives of New South Wales living 
New South Wales. ia other States. 
State. = 
1891. \ 1901 1911. 1891, 1901. 1911, 
Victoria ... ass 40,768 56,019 77,583 | 19,775 22,404 28,692 
Queensland iss 10,173 | 14,968 23,302 | 17,023 24,868 38,921 
South Australia... 17,716 22,059 24,216 |! 2,154 | 4,128 7,631 
Western Australia 464 887 | 2,483 | 555 14,122 17,224 
Tasmania ae 5,851 7,577 | 10,326 1,180} 2,075 2,330 
New Zealand .... 9,015 10,589 13,967 2,833 | 6,492 13,833 
7 — | a — 
Total aoe oa 83,987 112,099 , 151,877 43,520 74,089 108,631 
i i 


The gain from Victoria and Tasmania has increased steadily in each 
period; from South Australia it has fluctuated, but in 1911 was slightly 
greater than in 1891, and the interchange with New Zealand has become 
more evenly balanced than formerly. The loss to Queensland has increased 
between each enumeration, from 6,850 in 1891, to 15,619 in 1911; during the 
intercensal period 1891-1901, there was a large excess of emigration to 
Western Australia in consequence of the development of the goldfields. The 
net gain to New South Wales from all the States and New Zealand was 43,246 
in 1911, as compared with 38,010 in 1901 and 40,467 in 1891. 
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In connection with the gain or loss of population between the States the . 
following table will be of interest to show the distribution of the Australian- 
born population throughout the six States of the Commonwealth as at the 
Census of 1911. The population of the Federal Capital Territory is included 
with New South Wales, and of the Northern Territory with South Australia :— 


Residing in— Total 
Natives of — orn ee = oo aa aa 
New South] y; . Queens- South Western ; . A 
Wales. Victoria. land. Australia. | Australia. Tasmania. | Population. 
New South Wales ...! 1,220,234 28,692 38,921 7,631 17,224 2,330 1,315,032 
Victoria... ose 77,583 | 1,010,219 15,943 14,650 54,613 8,779 1,181,787 
Queensland oes 23,302 4,402 382,216 1,046 3,666 432 415,064 
South Australia... 24,216 23,545 3,376 319,062 24,356 928 395,478 
Western Australia... 2,483 4,536 482 2,600 104,208 241 114,550 
Tasmania ...  ...|. 10,326 19,030 1,798 1,248 2,479 | 158,889 193,770 
Australia, undefined] 20,575 18,521 3,959 5,529 2,504 903 | 51,991 
Total, Australian- | 
born __...| 1,378,719 | 1,108,945 | 446,695 | 351,766 | 209,050 | 172,497 | 3,667,672 


Of the persons resident in the State where they were born the proportions 
are highest among the natives of New South Wales, 92-8 per cent.; Queens- 
landers 92-1 per cent.; and Western Australians 91 per cent. The proportions 
are much lower with regard to the Victorians, 85-5 per cent.; Tasmanians, 
82 per cent.; and South Australians, 80-7 per cent. Of those resident 
outside the State where born, the natives of New South Wales are most 
numerous in Queensland and Victoria, the Victorians in New South Wales 
and Western Australia, the Queenslanders in New South Wales, the South 
Australians in Western Australia, New South Wales and Victoria, and the 
Tasmanians in Victoria and New South Wales. The natives of Western 
Australia, which is the most recently settled of the States, are not found 
in large numbers in any other State. 

The proportion to the total population of each State of the people born in 
the State in which they were resident at the time of each census since 189], 
of those born in the other States, and of the total Australian-born population 
are shown below :— 


ar + ae ie = 
Natives of State of Natives of other | Australian-born 
State of Enumeration. States. | Population,* 
Enumeration. ; j Co ; a 
1gol. | 1901. 1911. | 1891. | 1901. | 1911. | 1901. 1901. 1911. 
; * ( | { 
New South Wale: ..-| 64-58 | 72:20 | 74-52 | 6-68 | 7:50] 8-42 | 71-26 | 79°73 | 84-19 
Victoria ose ...| 62-68 | 73-23 | 77-44 | 5-71 | 5-37! 6-15 | 68-39 | 78-67 | 85-01 
Queensland... ...| 44-99 | 57-00 | 63-39 | 6-87] 7:87 | 10-04 | 51-86 | 64:87 | 74-09 
South Australia... ...) 68-22 | 74-97 | 78-49 | 328) 4:64) 6-68 | 71-50 | 79-87 | 86-53 
Western Australia _...| 56-02 | 28-64 | 36-79 | 6-18 | 40-36 | 36-13 | 60-20 | 69:04 | 73-80 
Tasmania ee «--| 73°88 | 79-44 | 83-77 | 4:34) 657) 6-70 | 78°22 | 86-01 | 90-95 
} | rane i 


* Includes persons of Australian birth who did not specify State in which born, and therefore have 
been excluded from preceding columns of this table. ; 


Persons or Non-EvuROPEAN RaAcgs. 

Legislative measures to restrict the influx of coloured aliens were passed 
in New South Wales in the early days of self-government. Public feeling 
was first aroused by the entry of large numbers of Chinese, and the enact- 
ments imposed limitations only on the immigration of this race. Subse- 
quently, however, the restrictive powers were extended to regulate the influx 
of all coloured aliens, 
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» At the establishment of thé Commonwealth the control of. the conditions 
relating to immigration was transferred to the Federal: Parliament. The 
Federal legislation relating to. immigration restriction does. not aim at the 
exclusion of the people of any particular race or colour, but of undesirable 
immigrants generally. Under its provisions no person is allowed to land 
who fails to pass a dictation test in any Huropean language chosen by the 
Customs officers. This test has not been applied to any desirable immigrant 
of European nationality. Paupers, criminals, lunatics, and other persons 
likely to be a source of danger to public health or morals are excluded. 

Provision is made also to prevent the immigration of labourers under 
centract to perform manual labour, if their arrival has any connection with 
an industrial dispute, or if the contract rate of wages is less than that current 
in the-district where the work is to be performed. 

In. 1901 the Commonwealth Government passed an Act to prohibit the 
introduction of native: labourers from the Pacific Islands. These labourers 
were employed in the sugar plantations, for the greater part in. Queensland, 
but'-also in smaller numbers in“the’ north coastal districts of New South 
‘Wales. Under this Act all agreements with the islanders were terminated 
atthe end of the year 1906, ‘and arrangements were made: by the -Govern- 
ment for their deportation. .. 

At the Census of .1911,'the number of persons in this State, of non- 
European race other than aboriginal, was 13,140, which represented a -very 
small proportion—8 per 1,000—of the total ‘population. 


Full-blood. Half-caste. \ 
Race. | = Fa : ; Total. 
“Males. | Females. | Total. Males. |Females| Total. 
i i ! 

Asiatic— | I, | : 
Chinese. ...| 7,939 984 | 8,223] 561} 571, 1,182 | 9,355: 
Hindus sae ass .-| 1,119 63 1,182 72 641 136 1,318 
Japanese... Sey Sue 119 7 126 19 13 | 32 158 
Syrians = ~— se 654 540] 1,194 2 25 45! 1,239 
Malays gue wee] 8 | i 29; 9 2 11 40 
Filipinos... ee che 7 ij 1 8}|-. 6 BY 9 1? 
Javanese... ia ash 7 2 9 1 ies ] 10 

--Cingalese ... dag 89 | 13 102 13 5m 18 120 
Afghans and Baluchis weeks 50 2 52 1 i 2 54 
Arabs aes oa 162 widexe 16 3 1 4 | 20 
Jews.. as a es “Vl 10 le ree vie tect QI 
Turks sae Se). te 9. 6 15]... ey we | 15 
Other Asiatic 1...) 61 ese (32 eee aor aig wil 6 

‘African— \ H 
Negroes - ... ee ve{ ~ 184 | 23.1 157 95 71). 166 | 323 
Egyptians ... ose s 5 | 4 9) sve ae | 9 
Other African... k. Ble avoeees Bol) eee te ee 3 

American— : | | 
Indians ie oe “ae Bl sae 5 5 we 5 | 10 

_ Other American... ...j Baste 5 a ee 2 i 7. 

Polynesian— ; i : 
Polynesian (so described)... 250 18 268 22 19 | 41 | 309 
Papuans... Mee Sahl “eerabe ; Ll 1 es 1 1 | 2 
Maoris a abe an 37 18 55 12 12 24 79: 
Fijians 50 wee aes 14 | 5 19 1 3 4: 23 

Indefinite ae seelbaeete’ oh 2 2) ves Jos 2 

Fanner ee — — 
Total ... “es ...| 10,507 | 1,000 | 11,507 | 842 | 791 | 1,633 | 13,140 


’ The most numerous of ‘these races are the Chinese, who constitute 70 per 
eént. of the coloured aliens; the Hindus and Syrians follow in numerical 
order. 
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Chinese. 


The: Chinese were first attracted-to the State by the gold discoveries, 
and at the: census of 1861, they numbered 12,988, exclusive of half 
castes, who were not enumerated until 1891. From 1861 to 1871, the 
number declined, probably on account of the diminution-in- the gold yield, 
and the discovery of richer gold-fields in the neighbouring States ; but in 
1878, there was a steady increase.in the arrivals from China, which lasted 
until about 1888, when an effective check was given to the immigration of 
this race by means.of the Chinese Restriction and Regulation Act of that 
year. 

The following statement shows the number of Chinese in Australia, 
including half-castes, as recorded at each census since 1891; For the purposes 
of comparison the Federal Capital Territory has been included with New 
South Wales, and ‘the Northern Territory with South Australia. At the 
census of 1911 there were 3 Chinese in the Federal Capital area and 1,339 
in the Northern Territory :— 


Siate. ° 3 7 > ago1, 1901, 19 

New South, Wales (including Federal Capital Territory) ...| 14,156 | 11,263 | - 9,358 
Victoria, e eee tee tees aes, 95877} 6,956} 5,601 
Queensland one ieee ale ene al aeet, S$OTE']--9,AES | 6, TEL 
South Australia (including Northern Territory)... ...|, 3,997. 3,455] 4,698 
Western Australia. 60.00. eae ae we] DIT] 1,569 | 1,872 - 
Tasmania. eee ee neat ate ve | 1,056 | 609.) 629 
Total, Commonwealth)... «| 88,077 | 83,165 |, 25,772 

': ABORIGINES. ° 


Tt is difficult to form a correct estimate of the numbers of the aborigines ; ° 
but while there is reason to believe that formerly they were very numerous, 
there is evidence that of late years they have been decreasing rapidly. 

Governor ‘Phillip estimated the aboriginal population, about the year 1800, 
at 1,000,000 of whom about 3,000 lived between Broken Bay and Botany 
Bay. Although the latter estimate (3,000) was very likely correct, the 
quotation for the whole territory, being based on the supposition that the 
natural resources of the continent were as great as those of the land under his. 
notice, was no doubt exaggerated. 

The aborigines were never properly counted until the Census of 1891, when 
they were classed’ as full-blood and half-caste. In 1901 only the full- blood 
and nomadic half-caste were counted. According to the Commonwealth Con- 
stitution Act, in reckoning’ the quota to determine the number of members 
to which the” State is entitled :in the. House-éf Representatives, aboriginal] 
natives of Australia are not counted, It has been decided that only. full- 
bloods are aborigines within the meaning of the Act, and, consequently, in., 
1901. and..1911 halfcastes . were included in the general population. 
The number shown in. the following table for the- census of 1911 
represents only those who were in the employ of: whites,’ or - were 
living in, the vicinity of settlements of whites, at the date of census, 
In; 1861. aborigines: were not: enumerated, at all.;-in-.187}1 .and: 1881 
the wandering tribes were passed over, and only those who were civilised 


‘< 
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or in contact with Europeans were enumerated and included in the 
general population. The numbers of full-blooded aborigines in New South 
Wales, enumerated at each census, are shown below; the figures for 1911 
are exclusive of the Federal Capital Territory, where there were 10 aborigines 
—-5 males and 5 females :— 


- ~ 
Census. Males. Females. Total. 


1871 709 14 | 983 

-1881 938 | 705 | 1,643 

1891 4,559 | 3,721 8,280 

1901 2,451 | 1,836 | 4,287 

1911 1,152 | 860 2,012 
j i 


In 1891 the number of half-castes was 1,663 males and 1,520 females. 
In 1901 the number of both full-bloods and half-castes was 4,093 males 
and 3,341 females, and of these the number of nomads was 509—259 males 
and 250 females. In addition to the 2,012 full-bloods at the Census of 
1911 there were enumerated 4,512 half-castes—2,335 males, and 2,177 
females, 

The Board for the Protection of Aborigines has been constituted to safe- 
guard the interests of the aboriginal population in New South Wales, and 
reserves have been set apart in different parts of the State, where they are 
provided with dwellings and means of livelihood. The residents on these 
stations are encouraged, as far as practicable, with a supply of tools and 
seed, to farm the land to its best advantage, and the children are educated. 
Under an Act passed in 1909 the control of the reserves is vested in the 
Board, and their powers of administration considerably amplified with a 
view of ameliorating the conditions of the race. Particulars relating to the 
operations of the Board will be found in a later chapter of this Year Book. 

A comparison of the number of aborigines of full blood and half-castes in 


each State and Territory of the Commonwealth of Australia at the census of 
1911 is afforded in the following table :— 


Full-bloods. Half-castes. 
States and Territories. ! a ae So 

Males. | Females. | Total. Males. | Females. | Total. 

States—- | ; 
New South Wales ... ..., 1,152 | 860 | 2,012 | 2,335 | 2,177 | 4,512 
Victoria ean a a 103 93 196 237 210 447 
Queensland ... Ha .-| 5,145 | 3,542 | 8,687 1,361 1,147 2,508 
South Australia uae oc 802 637 1,439 346 346 692 
Western Australia ... wee 8,433 9,936 6,369 760 715 1,475 
Tasmania... es os 2 1 3 123 | 104 227 

Territories— 

Northern Territory ... Jet 743 | 480 | 1,223 7 | 127 244 
Federal Capital Territory a 5 5 10 4 | 4 8 
Total, Commonweal ii 11,385 | 8,554 | 19,939 | 5,283 ; 4,830 | 10,113 
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NATURALISATION. 


Under the Commonwealth Naturalisation Act, which came into operation 
on Ist January, 1904, the issue of naturalisation certificates became a function 
of the Commonwealth Government. Any person is deemed to be naturalised 
who had, before the passing of the Act, obtained a certificate of naturalisation 
in any State of Australia. 

An applicant must furnish a statutory declaration giving his name, age, 
birth-place, occupation, residence, the length of his residence in Australia, 
and stating that he intends to settle in the Commonwealth ; also a certificate 
signed by some competent person that the applicant is of good repute. 

Tt is enacted also that any person resident in the Commonwealth, other 
than British subjects and aboriginal natives of Asia, Africa, or the 
islands of the Pacific, excepting New Zealand, who intends to settle in the 
Commonwealth, and who has resided in Australia continuously for two years 
immediately preceding the application, or who has obtained a certificate of 
naturalisation in the United Kingdom, may apply to be naturalised. 

The Governor-General, in his discretion, may grant or withhold a certificate 
of naturalisation ; the certificate will not be issued until the applicant has 
taken an oath of allegiance. 

Any person to whom a certificate of naturalisation is granted is entitled 
to the same rights and privileges, and is subject to the same obligations as a 
natural-born British subject, provided that where, by the provisions of any 
Commonwealth or State Constitution or Act, a distinction is made between 
the rights of natural-born British subjects and naturalised persons, the rights 
conferred by the Commonwealth Act are only those to which naturalised 
persons are entitled. Consequent on the war many of the abovementioned 
privileges were suspended. 

An alien woman who marries a British subject is deemed to be naturalised 
thereby. Any infant, not a natural-born British subject, whose father has 
been naturalised, or whose mother is married to a natural-born British subject 
or to a naturalised person, and who has at any time resided in Australia with 
such father or mother, is also deemed to be naturalised. 

The number of naturalisation certificates issued in each State of the 
Commonwealth during the last ten years is shown below :— 


1909. | 1910. | 1911. \ 


1912. ro. | 1914. 
I 


State. 1905. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908, 


i | 
New South Wales! 544 | 475 | 458] 396! 644] 665 | 565) 565 | 603) 1,327 
Victoria ... «| 213) 301 | 214) 248 | 507 | 329) 491 | 295 ie 1,202 


| 878) 333, 469) 464 525) 625 

| 

South Australia... 34] 45/ 27| 45) 600| 299! 282] 343 355) 552 
i i } 


Western Australia| 166 150 


Queensland «| 150} 177 | 193 | 377 


Taemania... .../ 11| 39: 16; 298| 81) 36) 22| 35] 30 48 


Northern Territory| ... eh on Sea fe = a ea 2, 8 
Total .-| 1,118 | 1,187 | 1,042 ; 1,241 | 2,431 | 1,849 | 2,077 | 1,945 | 2,291) 4,272 


Since 1849 certificates have been granted in New South Wales to 16,433 
persons, Germans numbered 6,626; Swedes, 1,622; Russians, 1,045 ; 
Danes, 1,014; Italians, 919; and French, 747. No Chinese have been 
naturalised in New South Wales since 1887, but.prior to that year 908 had 
obtained certificates. 
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The following table shows the birth-places-of the persons resident in New 
South Wales is whom Commonwealth certificates of naturalisation were 
granted during each of the last ten years :— 


1 
’ Birth:places, > }-1905..]°1906, | 1907. | 1908, | 1909. | 1910. ) 1911, | 1912. | 1918. |,;1914. 
nk ete i are 
Austria ©" .., sei «| 40; 18/13] 15/722) 16-)-21 | 19} 388) ‘66 
Denmark ©... tee wv| 23) 31 31 24 39 50 38 39 | 50} <7] 
France ane vials wel 86 | 14) 27) 175. 387 7) 35) 26) 24). 82. 
Germany... vee ase 170 | 154 | 163 | 140 | 217 | 213 | 190 | 160 | 177 | 594 
Greece ve oe | ef BB] 27/19] 15 | 84] 37] 2 | 80) 23) 46 
Italy wf) 58] 44] 51/88) 66] 53) 40| 40) 32) 57 
Norway... i we | 82 | 28 | 20) 13) 34'| 39 | 23 |. 28, 45 68 — 
Russia... wefeoIE | 18 | 10). 40; 62) 50| 42; 44] 77) 147. 
Sweden... . a. v| 58) 694 ,.54-|.56!) 55) 81) 60| 8%; 67 | 118 
Switzerland... ie «| WJ 6] 15: 8, IL] 14] ©7) 144 18 23. 
Other European - oe 36 | 18) 1¥ | 22| 27) 28] °23) 20) 36 61 
United States of America..| .10°) 20 | 1: $84 24] 24} 26:°23) 17 25 
Syria F deh) Losin Vt eee: be eee eee tee |S eae se 1 gee 
Other Countries. 7) 1) 26) 9g (25) 0) .16,. 3; 386) 35! Bf. 4 
: ‘ if i 
Total ... 544 ..| 544 | 475 | 458 | 396 | 644 | 665 |-565:| 565 | 608 | 1,327° 
‘z : ‘ iG we ee. ’ TF ye a! ( 


Records of. the occupations of. persons. naturalised show that labourers, 
seamen, miners, and farmers were the most numerous. 

The naturalised British subjects in Australia, as recorded at. the Census 
of 1911, numbered 52,951, of whom 39,683. were males and 13,268, were 
females :— 


: : F : . Naturalised British Subjects. 
i State. .| ; 
ava ‘Males, ‘| ° Females, ° | Total. 
- ee 

New South Wales... v| . 11,333 2,808 14,141 
Victoria Soe Peet 8,445 2,182° 10,627 
Queensland... |... wl 11,025 5,562 ‘16,587 
South Australia .., eat 4,141 - 1,763 | 5,904 
Western Australia | 3,544 646 4,190 
Tasmania. .., eee 734 _, 2938 | 1,027 
Northern Territory...) 457 13 470 
Federal Capital Territory.. { 4 I 5 
Total ade “| 39,683 13,268 52,951 
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VITAL STATISTICS. 


Norz.—Vital statistics of New South Wales are published in detail in 
the special reports issued annually by the Statistician. ‘The Federal Capital 
Territory having: been transferred to the Commonwealth on 1st January, 
1911, the figures herein relate only to the State of New South Wales, 
exclusive of that territory. 


., REGISTRATION oF Brrrus,, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES. 


Civil registration of births, deaths, and marriages was inaugurated in New 
South Wales in March, 1856, when a general registry was established, and a 
Registrar-General appointed by the Governor. The laws relating to registra- 
tion were consolidated by the Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages - 
Act, 1899, and the acts relating to marriage by the Marriage Act, 1899. ; 

New South Wales has been divided into registry districts, in each of which . 
a District Registrar has been appointed; there are 212 District Registrars, . 
of, whom 76 are private persons,.I2 Postmasters, 82 Clerks of Petty Sessions, 
30 Crown Lands Agents and Clerks of Petty Sessions, 11 Police Officers, and 
1 Departmental Officer. 

_ All births must be registered within sixty days by.the parent. Alter the 
expiration of sixty days, no birth may be registered unless within, six months - 
a declaration is furnished by the parent or by some person present at the 
birth. Within six months of the arrival in New South Wales of.a child 
under the age of 18 months, born outside the State, and whose parents intend 
to reside in New South Wales, the birth may be registered upon declaration . 
by the parent. : 

Notice of the death of any person must be supplied to the District . 
Registrar by a relation of the deceased or the householder or tenant of the 
house or place in which the death occurs. 

Masters of British vessels arriving at any port in New South Wales must 
furnish to the District Registrar particulars regarding any birth or death 
which has occurred on board the ship whilst at sea. . 

Marriages may be celebrated only by District Registrars or by ministers 
of religion registered for that purpose by the Registrar-General. In the 
former case, the parties to be married must sign, before the Registrar of the 
district in which the intended wife ordinarily resides, a declaration that they 
conscientiously object to be married’ by a minister of religion, or that there 
is no minister available for the purpose of performing the marriage: 

’ Within one month after a marriage the Minister must transmit the original 
certificate to the Registrar-General or District Registrar. 

Any party to an intended marriage, not being widowed, who is under. 21 
years-of age, must furnish the written consent of the father, if within New 
South Wales, or if not, of a guardian appointed by him, or, if there is no: 
such guardian in the State, of the mother. Where there is no such parentor. 
guitdian in New South Wales, or if-he or she is incapable, by reason of | 
distance, habitual intoxication, or mental incapacity, the written consent may 
be given by a Justice of the Peace ‘who has been appointed by the Supreme 
Court as a guardian of minors. 

Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is valid in New South Wales.: 

Marriages between Quakers or Jews may be celebrated according:to their 
respective usages, but certificates of such marriages must be transmitted | 
te the Registrar within ten days. ea 
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No fee is charged for the registration of a birth, marriage, or death; but 
for a certified copy of the entry in the Register, a fee of 2s. is charged ; 
for a search in any index 5s.; and for a marriage performed by a Registrar, £1. 


’ 


ConsUGAL CONDITION. 


The proportion of married persons in New South Wales is about one-third 
of the total population, as will be seen from the following statement, which 
shows the conjugal condition of the people at the Census of 1911 :— 


Number. | ; Proportion per cent. 
Conjugal Condition, I f 
Males. Females. Total. ' Males, Females. Total. 
| 
Never married .-.. «| 556,350 467,603 | 1,023,953 65-00 59-30 62-27 
Married ... see | 275,428 276,216 551,644 32-18 35-03 33-54 
Widowed... as es 22,887 43,571 66,458 2-67 5-52 4:04 
Divorced ... aes wea 1,230 1,190 2,420 Lb | “15 15 
Not stated aes wes 1,803 456 2,259 dnd vee sins 
Total ase «| 857,698 789,036 1,646,734 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 


The number of males never married is much greater than the females, 
the proportion of the total population being 65 per cent. for the males and 
59-3 per cent. for the females. The married women are more numerous 
than the married men, but the difference is slight. The large excess of 
widows over widowers is due to the greater mortality amongst men, and to 
the fact that widowers re-marry more often than widows. 

The proportions per cent. of the never-married, married, and widowed 
at each census since 1861 are shown below. The divorced are not included 
on account of the smallness of the numbers, and because they were not 
enumerated prior to 1891 :— 


Males, Females, 
Census. 7 - = ~ 
eee fe | Married. Widowed. Rite Married. Widowed. 
1861 69-34 | 28-23 2-43 61-09 35-14 3°77 
1871 ' 69-96 | 27-59 2-45 62:89 “32-82 4:29 
1881 70-64 | 26-93 2:43 63-52 31:75 4-73 
1891 69-78 | 27-41 2-78 62:87 | 32-11 | 5-00 
1901 68-49 | 28-67 2°75 62°43 32-00 5-46 
1911 65-00 32-18 2-68 ! 59-30 35-03 552 
' | 


This table shows that the proportion of never married of each sex increased 
at each census up to 1881, but decreased from 1881 to 1911, the decrease 
being most marked between 1901 and 1911. The married, as might be 
expected, showed a contrary tendency. The proportion of widowers has 
been fairly constant, and that of the widows has increased. 

A comparison of the conjugal condition of the people at various periods 
of age, at the Censuses of 1901 and 1911, shows that the proportion of un- 
married males has decreased, the proportion of married males has 
increased at every age, and the proportion of widowers is slightly lower in 
every group. With regard to the females the decrease in the proportion 
never married has taken place in the age-groups 15-29 years, as there 
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has been an increase at all ages over 30 years. The married females in 1911 
showed a proportionate increase in every group except 30-49 years, at which 
ages they have decreased. The widows have decreased in proportion in 
every age-group, but as the decrease has been smallest at the older ages 
when the proportion is high, the proportion at all ages, 5:52 per cent., is about 
the same as at the Census of 1901. 


The following table shows the conjugal condition of the people as at the 
Census of 1911, classified according to ages. The greatest number of married 
males was at the age period 30-34 years, and the greatest number of married 
females at ages 25-29 years :— 


Never Married. Married, Widowed. Divorced. 
Ages, me i ES ° 
Males. | Females. Males. | Females. Males. | Females. | Males. |Females. 
f 
Years. : 
Under 15 ++.| 266,274 | 259,975 2 6 eee eee oe aoe 
15—19 ... -.| 82,580 | 77,091 398 3,833 | 3 | 13 1 
20—24 ... 74,733 | 55,492 ; 12,203 | 27,031 95 j 198 11 39 
25—29 ... 43,591 | 28,428 | 32,188 | 43,113 435 663 66 141 
30—34 ... 24,109 | 15,893 | 39,083 | 42,598 762 | 1,208 149 171 
35—39 ... 15,822 | 10,099 | 37,919 | 38,382 1,108 1,990 162 212 
40—44 ... 12,549 6,883 | 36,530 | 33,446 1,556 | 2,893 181 214 
45—49 ... 10,249 4,559 | 34,102 | 28,728 2,014 | 4,108 199 170 
50—54 ... 8,085 3,060 | 28,425 | 22,037 2,567 4,732 184 119 
55—59 ... 5,197 1,773 | 19,569 | 14,173 | 2,622 4,907 112 43 
60—64 ... 3,850 1,297 | 13,400 9,535 2,652 | 5,487 71 28 
65—69 ... 2,804 945 9,680 6,177 2,810 | 5,864 44 20 
70—74 ... 2,270 504 5,801 3,191 2,496 | 4,878 20 7 
75—79 ... 1,395 259 3,212 1,370 2,027 | 3,602 7 8 
80—-84 ... 532 101 1,095 397 1,084 | 1,720 6 aeee8 
85 and over 221 59 298 110 486 | 895 4 vi 
Unspecified 2,089 1,185 1,323 2,089 170 | 413 14 16 
Total «..| 556,350 | 467,603 | 275,428 |276,216 | 22,887 | 43,571 | 1,230 | 1,190 
PROPORTION Pur Cunt. IN nAcH AGE GROUP. 
Years | 
Under 15 -... 100-00 | 100-00; —-00 00 ; be : ” 
15—19 ... ee 99-52 | 95-25 -48 4:73 -00 02 00 
20-—24 ... § 85:86 | 67-05 14-02 32-66 “11 24 01 05 
25—29 ... or 57-15 39-29 42-20 59-59 57 +92 08 +20 
30—34 ... . 37-61 26-55 60-97 71-15 1-19 2-02 23 28 
35—39 ... on 28:76 19-93 68-93 75-73 2-01 3°92 30 +42 
49044... ...| 24-69: 15-85) 71:89) 77-00] 3:06) 666] +36] -49 
45—49 es 22-01 12-14 73-24 76-48 4-33 10-93 +42 “45 
50—54 ee 20°59 | 10-22 72-40 73-58 6-54 15-80 47 -40 
55—59 ... Se 18-90 8-48 71-16 67-83 9-53 23°48 “41 21 
60—64 ... as 19-28 H 7:93 67-09 58-33 13-28 33-57 +35 ‘17 
65—69 . ae 18-28 7:27 63-11 47-49 18-32 45-09 +29 15 
T0—74 ... os 21-44 | 5-88 54-79 37:19 23-58 56-85 19 -08 
15—T9 ... we 21-01 4:95 48-37 26-15 | 30-52 68:75 10 “15 
80—84 .. | 1958] 4:55) 40:30 | 17:90) 39:90] 77:55 | -22) ... 
85 and over...) 21-90 | 554) 29:53 10-33 | 4817] 8404] -40/ -09 
— —! — —- _ oars — 
All Ages... «| 65-00 | 59:30 | 3218! 35:03 | 267)| 552! +15) -15 
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MARRIAGES. 


The number of marriages celebrated in New South Wales during 1914 
was 17,353, corresponding to a rate of 9°36 per 1,000 of the population. 
The number was the highest recorded in any year, and the rate was 
exceeded in 1912, but otherwise is the highest since 1864. 


The following table shows the average annual number of marriages 


and the rates per 1,000 of the 


population during each quinquennium 


since 1870 :— 

| Average Rate per Average Rate per © 
Period. | Number of 1,000 of | Period. Number of 1,000 of _ 

| Marriages. | Population, Marriages. Population. 
1870-74 | 4,091 7°77 1905-09 12,080 7-97 
1875-79 | 4,987 7:88 1910 14,294 | 885 
1880-84 | 6,738 =| S839 1911 15,267 917 - 
1885-89 | 7,679 767 i 1912 16,664 9°58 
1890-94 | 7,954 6°80 1913 16,31) 9:01 
1895-99 | 8,700 6°74 1914 17,353 9°36 
1900-04 10,240 7°37 | 


Until the year 1891 the increase in the number of marriages was 
remarkably steady, but in 1892 there was a decline, which continued until 
1895, when the figures again took an upward movement, but the proportion 
married per 1,000 of the population did not reach the 1891 level until 
1900. In 1901 the rate was the highest since 1886, but in. the next two 
years it again declined greatly. From 1904 to 1912, however, there was a 
constant improvement. Compared with the rates of the quinquennium 
1905-09, the marriage rate of 1914 disclosed an advance of over 17 per cent. 


A more exact method of stating the marriage rate is to compare the marriages. 
with the number of marriageable males and females in the community, since 
the marriage rate is mainly a function of age. 


Experience shows that of the bachelors marrying in New South Wales only 
44 per cent. are outside the ages 20-44, and of the spinsters less than 
14 per cent. are outside the ages 15-39. These have, therefore, been 
adopted as the marriageable ages of the sexes, and the following table shows, 
at quinquennial intervals since 1871, the proportion of bachelors and of 
Spinsters married, per 1,000 unmarried males and females within the 
specified groups :— 


Proportion of Proportion of Proportion of Proportion of 
Bachelors married | Spinsters married | Bachelors married | Spinsters married, 
Year, per1,000 uninarried|per 1,000 unmarried Year. per 1,000 unmarried |per 1,000 unmarried 
males aged females aged niales aged females aged 
20 to 44. 15 to 39. | 20 to 44 16 to 39. 
aed | f } 
1871! 65-60 87:07 | 1901 65-92 62-69 
1876 © 64-78 83-66 1906 65-32 62:87 
1881 : 65-21 82-32 1911 79-11 74-96 
1886 — 65-08 ; 82-81 1912 79°33 78-17 
1891 57-85! 71-28 1913 7524 73'8k 
1896 © 54:65 | 58-13 HT 1914 78°59 76°38 


Up to 1896 the female rate was the higher, but since that year the male 
rate has exceeded the female, probably on account of the increase in 
the proportion of females in the population. ‘ The rates for both sexes 
were fairly constant until the year 1886; during the succeeding decennium 
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there was a heavy drop, and the year 1896 showed the lowest rate for both 
males and females. There was a large increase from 1906 to 1912, but the 
rate declined in 1913 as compared with the previous year. There was an 
improvement in both rates in 1914, and compared with the 1906 figures 
the male and female rates were 20 and 21 per cent. higher respectively. 

The marriage rate is an intimate reflex of the comparative prosperity of 
a country; also, a high marriage rate indicates a considerable proportion 
of marriageable persons in the community. From either point of view 
the augury in respect of New South. Wales must be regarded as highly 
favourable. | 

The following statement shows the marriage tate per 1,000 of the population 
in each State of the Commonwealth of: Australia, New Zealand, and in a 
number of other countries, during the last six years:— 


State. aoe 1914. To Country. . 5 are 1913. 

New South Wales “| 8°99 9:36 || Roumania * 93° | 9-2 
South Australia... .....) 9°32 911 ||. Hungary 8:9: ae 
Queensland i w.{ 842 8°73 | Prussia ... ° 79 
New Zealand... | 8°48, | 8'5L-.j, France ... 79 rats) 
Victoria ... - ..,{ 8°09 8°31 | England and Wales 76 78 
Western Australia ... 809 | 8:20 | Italy : 7:8 sr 
Tasmania.. : wo! «790 [ 742 | Netherlands’ 722 78 
- | Austria ... (iene eee, 

| i i) Denmark 730 7-2 

: | Spain. 71 | 68 

i || Scotland... 66 | 71 

1 | Norway ... 62 63 

Poe | Sweden ... - 60 | 59 

|| Ireland ... 52 | 51 

le . 


"In 1914 in all-the States except Tasmania and South Australia the rates 
‘showed an improvement as compared with the experience of ‘the quin- 
quennium 1909-13. 

A comparison of the marriage rates of various countries may be mis- 
leading, on account of the different conditions of life prevailing, and the 
varying number of marriageable persons therein. With few exceptions, the 
rates are lower than in New South Wales. : 


Mark Sienatures IN MargpiaGE REGIsrers. 


The number of persons who signed the marriage register with marks in the 
year 1914 was 162, equal to 4-67 per 1,000 persons married. 


In 1870 the proportion of signatures made with marks. was as high as 18: :23 
per cent. of the whole, the decrease in illiteracy being therefore highly 
satisfactory. 


Marriages, In. RELIGIONS. 


Of every hundred marriages performed in New South Wales, about ninety- 
eight are celebrated by ministers of religion. The actual figures for 1914 
show that during that year 16,964 marriages were performed by Ministers of 
Religion, and 389 by District Registrars, giving the proportions of 97-76 per 
cent. and 2-24 per cent. respectively. _ 

The Church of England performs the largest number of marriages, the 
Roman Catholic Church coming next, followed by the Methodist and 
Presbyterian Churches, 
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The following table shows the number and proportion per cent. of marriages 
registered by the several denominations during i914, in comparison with 


the preceding five years :— 


1909-13, 1914. 
Denomination. Ww 
Marriages. | Proportion | Marriages. | yyPoren 
Church of England 31,277 | 41-38 7,438 42-86 
Roman Catholic ... 13,604 1800) 3,071 17°70 
Presbyterian 10,459 | 13:84 2,337 13°47 
Methodist ... 9,864 13-05 2,619 15-09 
Congregational .., 4,350 | 5°75 564 $25 : 
Baptist 1,237 | =: 164 369 2:13 
Hebrew 224 “30 46 27 
All other Sects 3,081! 4-01 520 2-99 
District Registrars 1,538, 2-08 389 2-24 
Total Marriages ...) 75,584 | 10000 | 17,353 100°00 


CoNDITION BEFORE MARRIAGE. 


During the year 1914, of the males married, 16,366 were bachelors, 867 
were widowers, and 120 were divorced. Of the females, 16,343 were spinsters, 
854 were widows, and 156 were divorced. The proportion of males re-married 
was 5-69 per cent., and of females 5-82 per cent. 

The following table shows at quinquennial intervals since 1881 the pro- 
portion of first marriages and re-marriages per 10,000 married :-— 


Period. Bachelore. Divoresd Men. | Spinsters, SDiverced Weer ai 
1881 9,087 913 9,044 956 
1886 9,137 863 9,156 844 
1891 9,229 771 9,216 784 
1896 9,184 816 9,172 828 
1901 9,270 730 9,268 732 
1906 9,262 738 9,352 648 
Igll 9,407 593 i 9,456 544 
1912 9,393 607 9,396 604 
1913 9,410 590 | 9,413 587 
1914 9,431 569 | 9,418 582 
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AGE AT MARRIAGE. 


Of the 17,353 supe married in 1914, the ages of 17,349 bridegrooms 
and of 17, 348 brides were recorded. An examination of the figures shows 
that in 71-3 per cent. of the marriages the husband was older than the wife; 
in9°9 per cent. the ages of the contracting parties were the same; while 
in the remaining 18-8 per cent. of the unions the bride was older than the 
bridegroom. 

The results of a tabulation of the respective ages of bridegrooms and brides 
in 1914 are shown in the following table :— 


‘Ages of Brides. 


Bi ar 40 5 | 50 
pone Under! 45 | 19 |. 20 ig [Pat (gl Wes sre esa a Not | total. 

24 20 34 39 44 49 ie 
Under 18 years .) 16) 7] 7] 6 3] .. a ae és ie se || se fl 8F 
18 years. ..  ..f 32] 31] 12/ 10} 12 i ee 93 
wo se oe) eel 40 | 46] 88) 22] 45 a ee 1 204 
20 4, .. .. «| 68/ 68] 73| 60] 105] 13] .. 2/4. = 379 
21-24 .. =. ~——..| «800 | 489 | 561 | 504] 2,568! ool) 87| 18 5 1 5,268 
2529 .. .. —..| 188 | 1e3 | 292 | 380 | 2,609] 2,102; 422] 93] 16 7 3 6,234 
gso—34 .. = w, S| «081 | 47) 62], 90] 718) 949) 543] 170] 34 9 2,657 
35—39 .. =... =| 10] 14] | 18] 200] 339] 288] 186] 54] 23 5) .. | 1,16£ 
40-44 «= ww S| 28 | 8 | 5 | 4] 54] 104] 148] 110] 66] 19 9| .. 520 
45—49 wae ES ORs BS a 24] 51!-59| 74: 60! 53] 25 1) 353 
50 and over ae 1 nO I 1 15 26 48 52 72 76 | 142 2 434 
_ Notstated .. ..| .. ey peosll Pies 1]: 2 4 6 
Total ..  ..) 653 | 817 |1,074/1,193) 6,353 | 4,279| 1,585! 715 | 307 | 188] 184 5 [17,353 


The following statement shows the average age at marriage both of bride- 
grooms and brides for each of the last ten years. The difference between the 
ages at marriage of males and females is now about 3} years, the males 
being the older. 


vee, | Agmaaet | amma ot vas, | Amma. | Agee o 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 
1905 | 29°13 P96 1910 29-02 25°31 
1906 29-23 25-08 1911 28°81 25°32 
1907 29:20 25-20 1912 28:91 25°47 
1908 29-02 25°19 1913“) . 28°85 25-56 
1909 29°11 25-30 1914 28°77 25°53 


The average age at marriage, both of bridegrooms and brides, has remained 

practically constant during the last ten years, although there is now @ 
tendency to a slightly lower average on the part of bridegrooms, and to a 
slightly higher average on the part of the brides. 
_ The above figures relate to all persons marrying during the year, and 
include those re-marrying. The average ages of those marrying for the first 
time during 1914 were, of bachelors 27°94 years, and of spinsters 24-95 years, 
being about ten months lower in the case of bridegrooms and seven montha 
lower in the case of brides. 
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Margrace or. Minors. 


, athe 1 number of persoris under 21” yeire of ‘age matried ‘duting ‘ Agi, was 
“Kis, or 12:8 per cent.. of the total. oportion’ of bridegroom. who 
“avere rainors was 4-1" per cent., and of bride ne 5 per pent, ” The ‘figuyes at’ 
_quinquennial intervals since | 1881 are appended : ae 


et 3 —: 
bee Se Te cons 


- _ Minors, Percentage of— , ; 
Year. i, Ppa Aen oe eee ye 

7 Bride- ‘ Bride- ‘, : mG = 

Poca | Bridea. | . Btide-., | + prides. : a 
1881 | 149 1,660 2°37 26-42 
1886 | 187 _ 1,806 2°39 23°12 
1991. |" 177 | - 2,085 | . 2:09 | 24-65 
1896: |. 212 |... 2,085 * 2°49 24°31 
1901 351 2,546 3°33) | 24°15 
1906: 497 2,837 4°30 24°56 
_1911 701 3,499 4:59 22:92 
1912; 769 3,734 .. 4°61 22°42 
: 1913: |' 705 3,514 [° 4°32. 21°54 
Ye 1914 718 3,737 | * 44 21*53 


Compared with the early years it will be seen from this table that the 
jproportion of minors marrying has increased among bridegrooms... and 
decreased amongst brides. “ 


BIRTHS. 


‘The siceniher of births during 1914 was 53,615, Sanat to a rate of 28-93 per 
1,000 of the total population. The actual number of births was the highest 
ever recorded in this State, end the rate was'2-3.per cent. above the average 
for the last ten years. The birth-rate, which fell away sharply after 1888, 
declined considerably down to, 1903, but since that year there has. been an 
improvement, and in 1912 it was the highest rate. since - 1895. 


“The decrease in the rate in 1913 as compared with the previous year is 
due probably to the operation of the Maternity Allowance Act, by which the 
‘Commonwealth Government provided allowances in respect of births occur- 
ring in Australia. . The. Act commenced on. 10th October, 1912, and had 
the efiect of causing the prompt registration of many births during the 
last. months of 1912 which otherwise would not have been registered till 
1913. Details regarding maternity allowances are’ given in a later 
chapter of this Year Book. 


The following table ‘shows the average annual Would of hirths: and. birth- 
rate per 1,000 of the total population in quinquennial periods since 1870 :— 


Birth-rate Birth-rate 

Average f Year. Average ; 

a | Births. Madation de® Births. i pee 
1870-74 20,733 39:36 . 1905-09 41,788 “BG 
1875-79 24,388 38-51 1910 45,533 17 

... 1880-84 - 30,417 37°39" || © 1911 47,677 28°64 

1885-89 © 36,877: 36°85 |: 1912 © 51,983 - 29°90 
“¥890-94 | 395550 - 33-80 1913. §2;184 28-81. 
1805-99. | 37,042 28°68 194° | 53,615 28-93 

1900-04. | 37,498 | 26:99 3 a Se 
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Birth Rares, 

The rates shown in the previous table are calculated by the usual ernde 
method of relating the births to the total population. It is unsatisfactory, 
for several reasons, so to measure the. birth-rate. A preferable method 
for purposes of strict analysis is to relate the births according to the ages 

of the mothers to the total women living at corresponding ages. 

This method can be followed with exactitude only at Census periods, 
since at any other period an accurate estimate of the number living at 
various ages is very difficult, on account of migration and other influences. 

The ages and conjugal condition of the people of New South Wales having 
been obtained a% the census of 1911, the birth-rates per 1,000 of women 
living at various groups of repr oductive ages, from 15 to 45 years, have been 
calculated for the three census periods 1891, 1901, and 1911, and are shown 
in the following tables, distinguishing the total births frorn the legitimate, 
the illegitimate 1 rates being shown on a later page. 

The total births per 1,000 of all females living at cach age were as 
follows :— 


= 15 Decrease px per 


Ages of ¢ ( y x 
Arohere. 1891. 1901, | 1911, : Ter a pees, 
_ Years, ; 7 “ a _ 7 -_ 
15-19 35-30 3087 | B75 ded 
20-24 170-90 13465 | 141-45 | (17 
25-29 247-48 177-95 | 187-35 | 23 
30-34 238-81 | 16842 ° 161-20 32-5 
35-39 19615 | 136-60 j 122-27 | 7-1 
40-44 96-61 7079 | Sel | 436 
15-44 161-74 117-46 118-50 | 26-7 
I 


The eee be lites rate aecined staal ditten 1889, and hae never recovered 
the figure at which it then stood. From this table it will be seen that the 
decline has been general in all age groups since 1891, which is the first year 
for which the ages of mothers are available. As regards the relative decrease 
at each age, there has been a drop which has increased as the age increases. 
At ages 15-19 the decrease was 4 per cent.; at ages 25-29, 24 per cent.; and 
at ages 40-44, it was 44 per cent. For all ages the average was 27 per ‘cent. 
Although the general rate shows a slight advance in 1911 when compared 
with 1901, the rate for mothers over 30 years of age shows a regular decrease 

. from period to period, from which it would appear that the rate has been 
maintained onty by births the result of recent marriages. 

The next table shows the legitimate births per 1,000 married women at 
each age :— 


oe | Decrease per 
Ages of : 4 ana 
Mothers. 1891, 1901 1911. | oo to aanees 
Years. 1 : | l -, 
15-19 471-09 5dBS5L | 512-31 i (+) 8-7 
20-24 410-49 390-27 392-12 4-5 
25-29 348-81 292-90 301-33 13-6 
30-34 288-18 221-41 219-90 23-7 
35-39 233-04 168-03 156-98 32:6 
40-44 116-76 86-17 69-49 | 40°5 
15-44 292-87 228-79 229-70 | 216 


G +) Indieates increase. 
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This table shows that the rate at the youngest ages 15-19 has advanced, 
and in 1911, although lower than in 1901, was higher than in 1891. Thence 
onward, however, as the age advances the decline has been general, amounting 
to 21-6 per cent. 


The birth-rate per 1,000 of the population of each State of the Common- 
wealth, of New Zealand, and of a number of other “countries, according 
to the latest information, and during the previous five years, is given in 
the following table :— 


State. | 1909-13. | 1914. | ; Country. 1908-12. 1913. 
Tasmania... oe «| 29°44 30°33 Roumania 41°38. | 42) 
Queensland ee ...| 28°49 | 29°46 || Hungary 36°6 aes 
South Australia ... | 27°46 | 29°33 Spain .. 32°9 30°4 
New South Wales ...| 28:68 | 28°93 Italy .., 32°7 ae 
Western Australia | 28°69 | 28°40 Austria’... 32°4 see 
New Zealand... «| 26°40 25°99 |, Prussia... 30°6 sae 
Victoria ... se +..| 25°24 | 25°45 Netherlands 28°7 28°1 

Denmark 27°5 25°6 
Scotland 26°6 255 
Norway | 261 25:2 
England and Wales ...| 25-2 23-9 
Sweden... a we] 24°7 23°1 
Treland .. 23:2 22°8 
| France ... 194 19°0 


The decline which has. characterised the birth-rate, not only of Australia, 
but also of European countries, has not continued in the Australian 
States, as the rates in 1914 generally show an advance on those of the 
previous quinquennium. The Australian birth-rates are lower than in 
most of the countries of the Old World, but, as will be shown Rays 
this is more than counteracted by much lower death-rates. 


Birtg-Rates—MEtTROPOLIS AND COUNTRY. 


Dividing the State into metropolitan and country districts, there were 
during 1914, in the former, 20,821 births, and in the latter 32,794, corresponding 
to rates of 28-09 and 29-49 per 1,000 of population respectively. From 1893 
to 1914 the country showed a higher rate than the metropolis, with the 
exception of year 1913, when the metropolitan rate was higher. 


Nunber of Births. Births per 1,000 of Population. 
Year. 
Metropolis. Country. | Hew Sou Metropolis. |. Country. N na 
1880-84 49,058 103,026 152,084 40°16 36°90 37°89 
1885-89 65,866 118,517 184,383 41°50 34°69 36°85 
1890-94 68,754 128,998 197,752 34°11 33°63 33°80 
1895-99 61,224 123,986 185,210 26°73 29°75 28°68 
1900-04 63,694 123,795 187,489 25°16 28°05 26°99 
1905-09 72,409 136,529 208,938 25°50 28°80 27°56 
1910 16,204 29,329 45,533 26°39 29-27 28°17 
1911 17,829 - 29,848 47,677 27°88 29°11 28-64 
1912 20,140 31,853 51,993 29°80 29°97 29°90 
1913 20,535 31,599 52, (134 28°92 28°74 28°81 
1914 20,821 32,794 53,615 28°09 29°49 28,93 
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The rate has declined since the period 1880-84, but not to the same extent 
in the country as in the metropolis. In the metropolis there was a heavy 
fall from 1890 to 1894, and again from 1895 to 1899; in the country there 
‘was @ corresponding fall, but it. began earlier than in the metropolis. In both 
metropolis and country the rates fluctuated very slightly during the years 
1904-09, but there has since been an improvement in each division. 


SExeEs oF CHILDREN. 


Of the-53,615 children born during the year (exclusive of children still-born), 
27,460 were males and 26,155 were females, the proportion being 105 males to 
100 females. In no year, so far as observation extends, have the female births 
exceeded in number those of males, although the difference has sometimes 
been very small. The preponderance of births of male children in New South 
Wales during a number of years will be seen from the table given below :— 


Saaata ERE aERREEEEI TEER EeeeeeeeD 
Year. Males. Females. | Total. {| Year. Males. | Females. | Total. 
a eee eee 


1870-74 10,577 | 10,156 | 20,733 ||. 1905-09 21,406 20,382 | 41,788 


1875-79 12,477 | 11,911 | 24,388 1910 23,443 | 22,090 | 45,533 
1880-84 15,567 | 14,850 | 30,417 1911 24,508 | 23,169 | 47,677 
1885-89 18,88 | 17,979 | 36,877 1912 26,628 | 25,365 | 51,993 
1890-94 20,324 | 19,226 | 39,550 1913 apie 25,534 | 52,134 
1895-99 18,979 | 18,063 | 37,042 1914 2 


,460 | 26,155 | 53,615 
1900-04 19,134 | 18,364 |. 37,498 


The excess of males over females bom during the past fifty-five years 
has ranged from 2 per cent. in 1875, 1876, and 1901, to 9 per cent. in 1864, 
the average being 5 per cent. e 

The following table shows the number of males born |to every 100 females, 
both in legitimate and illegitimate births, during the ladt forty-five years :— 


Year, | Legitimate | legitimate} 41 Births, | Year, | Legitimate | legitimate | yy Births, 
1870-74 104:3 101°0 104:1 1905-09} 105°0 - 104°9 105-0 
1875-79 |. 104°6 108°8 104°8 1910 106°3 103°8 106°1 
1880-84 104°9 103-9 104°8 1911 106-0 102-1 105°8 
1885-89 105°4 98°8 105°1 1912 104°8 107°6 105°0 
1890-94 105°7 105°4 105-7 1913 104°3 101°6 104°2 
1895-99 105-0 105-4 105°1 1914 104°7 110°4 105-0 
1900-04 104°3 102°8 104-2 

Ineerrimacy. 


The number of illegitimate births in 1914 was 2,778, equal to 5-18 per 
cent. of the total births. A statement of the illegitimate births in New South 
Wales, distinguishing metropolis and country districts, is given below :— 


Number of Illegitimate Births. Ratio per ccnt. to Total Births. 
Year. ; A 
Metropolis. Districts, South Wales. Metropolis. Districl. South Wales 

1880 561 665 1,226 6-72 3°36 4°35 
1890 1,056 995 2,051 7°81 3°91 5:26 
1900 1,222 1,383 2,605 10°08 5'53 701 
1905 1,530 1,382 2,912 1111 5°37 7:37 
1910 1,530 1,370 2,900 9°44 4°67 6°37 
1911 1,680 1,269 2,949 9°42 4:25 . 6:18 
1912 1,647 1,287 2,934 8°18 4°04 ~ 5-64 
1913 1,522 1,280 2,802 7-41 4°05 5:37 
1914 1,448 1,330 2,778 6°95 4:06 5:18 


*52823—B 
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The proportion of illegitimate to total births increased steadily from 
1880 till the highest proportion was reached in 1905; since that year there 
has been a decline, as the actual number of illegitimate births has remained 
fairly constant while the legitimate births have increased. 

Doubtiess the smaller proportion of illegitimate births in the country 
districts is caused partly by the gravitation of mothers to the metropolis, 
due to the presence of public maternity hospitals in Sydney, but in the 
absence of information regarding the proportion of unmarried females of 
productive ages in each division it is-not possible to make a satisfactory 
comparison, 

The method of stating the illegitimate as a proportion of the total births is 
erroneous, because the illegitimate births have no necessary relation to the 
legitimate births, and because they are compared with a standard which has 
been declining for several years, and which is itself variable. 

The following table is therefore presented—on a similar basis to those 
on a previous page relating to the total, and to the legitimate births—showing 
the illegitimate births per 1,000 unmarried women. at each age for the three 
census periods, 1891, 1901, and 1911 :— 


| | Decrease per 


Se | 1991, | 1901, | 1911, | cent, in rates, 
i ~~ : ; eal See 
15-19 8 | We 9-85 8-9 
20-24 25-80 23-45 1930 | 25:2 
25.29 25-73 | 18:38 1864 | 276 
30-84 © 27-78 p46 | 15-69 43-4 
35-39 «23-79 | Ss 1483) | 1857 43-0 
40-44 568 783 | 4-24 25-4 
15-44 | 18-41 1610 | 1418 | 280 

: 


By the usual method of stating the Mlegitimate births as a proportion of 
the total births it appeared up to 1905 that illegitimacy was increasing, but 
from the table here presented it will be seen that the illegitimate rate, based 
upon the number of unmarried women, has steadily decreased at all ages, 
such dectease amounting on the average to 23 per cent. during the twenty 
years 1891-1911. The decline has been general at all ages, and larger than 
in the legitimate rate, 

Luerrmation Act oF 1902. 


An Act was passed in New South Wales in 1802 to legitimise children 
born befere marriage, on the subsequent marriage of their parents, provided 
that no legal impediient to the marriage existed at the time of birth. Any 
such child born before or after the passing of the Legitimation Act is deemed, 
on registration as provided in the Act, to have been legitimated from birth 
by such marriage, and is entitled to the status of a child born in wedlock. 
Legitimation is effected on the father of the child producing to a Registrar 
the necessary statutory declaration and a certified copy of the entry of 
his marriage with the child’s mother. The child, whether dead or alive, is then 
registered as the lawfulissue of the parents. If the child had been registered 
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previously as illegitimate, a note of the entry under this Act must be made 
in the Register where the previous entry was made. Since the passing of 
the Act there have been 3,233"registrations :— 


Year, | Registrations. | Year. | Registrations. 
! { 

1902 | 6 , 1999 267 
1903 158 | 1910 288 
1904 173 | isl 394 
19035 175 |} 1912 405 
1908 191 Hagia | 298 
1907 | 247 | gid 393 
1908 | 238 \ 


PLURAL BIRTHS. 


During the year i914 there were 574 cases of plural births, consisting 
of 1,147 children, four still-births not being included; there were 571 
cases of twins, comprising 569 of each sex, and three cases of triplets—three 
males and six females. Of these 574 cases of plural births, 541 were legitimate 
and 33 illeg'timate. The number of children born at plural births formed 
2°14 percent. of the total births. 

The following table shows the number of cases of twins, triplets, and 
quadruplets born m New South Wales during the twenty-two years 1893-1914, 
excluding those still-born, and distinguishing legitimats and illegitimate :— 


Cases of— | Legitimate. | Megitimate. | Total. 
Twins oo...) 8,881 | 452 9,333 
Triplets... wee 80 | 6 86 
Quadruplets isa 4 | ae 4 

4 


The total number of confinements recorded during the twenty-two years was 
902,398, It follows, therefore, that the rates per million confinements were 
10,542 cases of twins, 95 of triplets, and 4 of four children ata birth. Stated 
in another way, there were 10°4 plural births in every 1,000 coufinements. 

The. smallest proportion of plural births is found amongst women below 
age 20; the proportion increases steadily with the age of the mothers until 
it reaches a maximum with women between the ages of 35 and 40 years, 
after which there is a decline, but the decline does not bring the ratio back to 
its starting-point, for at ages 45 and over the plural births are.1 to every 132 
confinements recorded, whereas under 20 years the proportion is 1 to 202. 

The results of the observations for the twenty-two years 1893-1914 will be 
found in the following table ; the figures relate to legitimate births only :— 


| | Plural Births 
Age-group of Mothers. AllBirths. ‘Plural Births.| per 1,000 

i of all Births, 
. Years. ! a | : 
Under 20 nan ioe <x 34,125 169 4:95 
20-24 i ay .| 195,974 1,299 6°63 
25.-29 ar ee | 242,547 2,433 10°03 
30-34 tes on | 188,305 2,502 13°27 
35-39 ask she «sf 127,892 1,916 15:04 
40-44 ves a re 49,761 606 12°18 
45 and over be re 5,290 40 7°56 

! 


F It is a remarkable fact that of 8,965 plural births, 5,064 occurred to 
mothers whose ages were 30 years or upwards; this gives a proportion of 
56 per cent., whereas of all legitimate births only 44 per cent. occurred at 


those-ages, 
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Natura INCREASE. 


The excess of births over deaths, or the “natural increase,” was 34,838 
in 1914, and was 7°5 per cent. above the figure for the previous year. 
The excess of births over deaths does not show a steady increase or 
decrease, but fluctuates somewhat, as might be expected. 


Natural Increase. Tncrease 
Y Whole of State. one 
ear. Country i 
Metr a, a hy ae a al at end o 
pepe Districts. Males. | Females. Total. _ | Previous nae 
1905 7,999 16,524 11,497 13,026 24,523 1°70 
1906 8,281 17,692 12,351 . 13,622 25,973 1:77 
1907 8,096 17,689 12,187 13,598 25,785 1:72 
1908 8,825 17,610 12,320 14,115 26,435 1°73 
1909 9,312 ~ 18,617 13,297 14,632 27,929 1°79 
1910 9,839 19,503 14,094 15,248 29,342 © 1°84 
1911 10,856 19,642 14,504 15,994 30,498 1°86 
1912 12,459 20,618 15,526 17,581 33,107 1:95 — 
1913 12,597 19,805 15,091 17,311 32,402 1°82 
1914 13,218 21,620 16,433 18,405 34, 838 1:90 


“The natural increase is now 1-90 per cent., as against 2-25 per cent. in 
1890, the falling off being due to the decline in the birth-rate, as there has 
been a constant improvement in the death-rate. 


Although the males born are more numerous than the females, the actual 
increase of population from the excess of births over deaths is greatly in 
favour of the females. The male population exceeds the female, and there is 
a correspondingly larger number of deaths of males. There is also a greater 
mortality amongst male than amongst female children, and from this cause 
alone the natural excess of male births is almost neutralised. During the 
ten years which closed with 1914, the number of females added to the com- 
munity by excess of births exceeded the males by 16,232, or 12 per cent. 


While the rate of natural increase in New South Wales is low as compared 
with that of twenty years ago, it is not exceeded by any country outside. 
Australasia, as will be seen from the following table. The figures represent 
the birth and death rates, and the difference between them (the natural 
increase) per 1,000 of mean population in each country—in the Australian 
States and New Zealand for 1914 and in the other countries for 1913 :-— 


Birth- | Death. | Birth- | Death- | Natural 


‘a 1 
Country. rate, | rate. incre | Connery. rate. | rate. | Increase, 

Tasmania... «| 30°3 | 9°7 | 20°6 || Finland (1912) ...{ 20:1 | 163 | 12°8 
Queensland ... «| 29°5 | 100 | 19°5 || Japan die we| 33°9 | 221 | 12°8 
Western Australia ...| 28-4 | 9:4 | 19°0 || Norway _.. | 25°2 | 13:2 | 12-0 
New South Wales ...| 28:9 | 10-1 | 18:8 }| Austria (1912) «| 31:3 )| 20°5 | 10°8 
South Australia ...| 29°3 | 10°7 | 18°6 |} Ceylon 38°6 | 28-4 | 10-2 
Servia (1912) ...| 38°0 | 21-1 | 16°9 Haulatd and Wales.| 23-9 | 13°7 | 10-2 
New Zealand ..| 260 | 93] 16:7 |] Scotland _... 25°5 | 15°5 | 10°0 
Roumania ... :..| 42°1 | 25°9 | 16:2 || Switzerland (1912)... 24° | 1471 | 100 
Netherlands ... ...| 28°1 | 12°3 | 15:8 || Sweden bed {| 23°1 | 13°6 9°5 
Italy (1912).. ..| 82°4 | 18-2 | 14:2 |] Chile (1912) «-| 88°F | 29°7 9-0 
Victoria et -..| 25°5 | 11°6 | 13°9 || Spain | 80°4 | 22°1 83 
Prussia (1912) | 28°9 | 15-5 | 13-4 Belgium (1912) vee{ 22°9 | 16°4 65 
‘Denmark ...| 25°6 | 125 | 13:1 || Ireland avs | 22°8 | 1771 5°7 

3 | 23°3 | 13°0 || Franco er «| 19°0 | 17°97 13 


eauhenes (1912) ve| 36° 
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It will be scen that the countries with the highest birth-rate have not 
necessarily: the highest rate of natural-increase. The increase in population 
also depends upon the death-rate, which to a considerable extent is influenced 
by the birth-rate. 

Acres or MorHErs. ; 

During the twenty-two years 1893-1914 the ages of the women giving birth 
to children ranged from 1] to 58 years. The majority of the very young 
mothers were unmarried ; thus of 11,556 mothers under 18 years of age, 5,767 
were unmarried. The total number of married women who gave birth to 
children during the twenty-two years was 843,454, the ages of whom were as 
follow. The proportion of married mothers at each age per 10,000 of all 
ages is also shown :— 


Married Mothers. | Married Mothers. 
Ages, . ; 
ee Number. | Fonion at Aave Number. vert een at 
Years, Years. 
13 2 25 49,701 - 589 - 
14 25 ws 26 50,357 597 
15 183 2 27 48,805 579 
16 1,237 15 28 48,757 578 
17 4,342 51 29 44,927 533 
18 10,156 120 30-34 188,305 2,233 
19 | 18,180 216 35-39 127,392 1,510 
20 | 24,287 | 288 | 40-44 49,761 590 
21 34,212 406 45 and over 5,290 «63 
22 | 41984 489 || Not stated 60 1 
46,911 556 a 
24 49,280 | 584 | Total  ...| $48,454 10,000 | 


It is found that the ages of the mothers of one-fourth of the children born 
do not exceed 25 years, and that before women pass their twenty-ninth year 
they give birth to one-half their offspring. Twenty-two per cent. of the births 
occur after age 35, and less than 7 per cent. after age 40 is reached. 

The mothers of illegitimate children are in some cases very young, as 
will be seen from the following table, which shows the ages of the mothers 
who gave birth to illegitimate children during the twenty-two years 
1893-1914. The proportion of unmarried mothers at each age per 10,000 
of all ages is also shown :— 


Unmarried Mothers. Unmarried Mothers. 

Ages. 5 

ie Number. Gt alleen oes Number. parity 3 
Years. Years. 

ll 1 vee 27 1,926 327 

12 2 eee | 28 1,776 301 

13 31 5 29 1,497 iy 

14 154 ~ 26 30 1,442 245 

15 626 106 31 872 : 148 

16 1,693 : 287 32 1,048 178 

17 3,260 553 33 "883 150° 
38 ' 4,813 - 817 34 861 146 a 

19° * 5,706 : 968 I 35 809 137 ~ 

20 5,535 : 939 | 36 734 125 

21 §,355 908 37 ; 561 ; OB 

22 4,549 712 38 616 “104 

23 ; 4,006 680 39 517 88 

24 3,288 > 558 | 40 and over. 1,163 197 

25 2,751 467 Not stated 155 26 

26 . 2,314 | 398 | Total ..|. 58,944 — 10,000 


Two-thirds of the illegitimate children are born of mothers between the 
ages of 15 and 25, and one-half to women aged from 17 to 22 years, 
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ane DEATHS. 
~The deaths during 19}4 numbered “18,777, equal to.a<rate of 1OI3.2per 
1,000: of ‘the population, which is the lowest since 1910. © This total.meludes 
11,027 males and 7,750 f2males, so that amongst males the rate was 11-36, 
and amongst females 8-78 per 1,000 living of each sex. The average.annual 
number of deaths of each of the sexes, with the rate. per 1,000, in: quinquennial 
periods; from 1870 is.grven below :— 


Average Annual Number of Deaths. eisai 8 218 of total 
Period. - : —— 


- Males. Females. Persons. ‘Males. | Females. “Persons. 
i 


o4870-74 | 4301 | 2,048 | 7,339 | 15°68 | 22:92. 


1875-79 | 6,199 4,360 | -10,559 37:39 || 15:10 
1880-84 7,286 5,194 | 12,410 | 4655 | 14:14 
1885-89 8,461 6,043 | 14,504 15°43 13°36 
4890-94 | 8,877 6,344 | 15,221 14-06 a7 | 

1895-99 9,002 6,514 | 15,516 13-11 20°77 

- 2900-04 |, 9,195 6,733 | 15,928 12°65 1O°27 

. 1905-09 | 9,076 6,583 | 15,650 | A152 0-04 

_. 1910 9,349 6,842 | 16,101 1113 2882 

191 10,004 7.17% | 17,179 | 2152 29-01 
1912 41,102 7,764 | 18,886 | 12:16 #943 
1913 | 11,509 8,293. | 19,732 | -32-10 9158 


1914 | 11,027 7,750 | 18,777 11-36 $8278 


The death-rate has fallen continuously amongst both ‘sexes, but. slightly 
more-for:males:than for'females. The death-rate for-males is, however,.about 
one-fourth higher than for females, the reason being that males are exposed. to 
more risks: than females, and that male: infants.are the more:deligate. Ft 
will be noticed thatthe death-rate has declined largelysince the-perioil 1890-94, 
and is.thus coincident-with the deéline.in the birth-rete. “The falling-birth-rate 
has influenced the death-rate:in so far as-ithas affected the-age. constitution 

_ ofthe -pepulation by -reducing the: proportion ‘living. at- the first ‘five: years 
where the mortality is high, and at the same time-increasing the proportion 
living at ages from 5 to 20 where the mortality is lew. 


For comparative purposes a table of the death-rates per 1,000 for-each 
of the Australian ~States, New Zealand; and a:-number of other countries 
. during :the last six years is given below:— —, 


fa 


State. {so000,| , FO. | Country. james | “3913. 


Tatas 


Victoria... be | 14150 | 21°59 
South;Australia ... ef 10°16 | 10-71 
New-Sauth Wales | 10:45 | 10°13 
Gueensiand ase cve{ 10°30 9:97 
Tasmania... we enef 10849 | -9°67 
Western Australia ...|. 10:20 | .9°39 
New@ealand ... ...| 933} -9°31 


Roumania aad aes] > QBS ‘259 
‘Spain 4. vee scene] 2BH2 | R27 
France .,.. ae wee) 186 TMT 
Ireland... .... 4... 169° | «37:1 
Scotland... .... 1 156 5465 
England and Wales...) 14:2 33-7 
| Sweden... wat cngsesp RAG 186 
Denmark ee eee 1334 §2°5 
Netherlands ... .,..| 138 323 
‘Hungary vale cvee| 2497 gees 
_Austri wee ane]. 218 os 
-|P'Prusgia.....00 4. vee] -16°7 see 
JPSNOrWaY 106 use cae RE | aD 
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The comparatively favourable conditions of Australasia will be manifest 
from an inspection of these rates. New South Wales occupies the third 
place on the list for 1914, with a rate of 10:13, compared with 10-91 for ,. 
the year 1913. a 

Tt might have been expected that in any case the rates in the European 
countries would be higher than in New South Wales on account of the larger 
proportions of old persons in their populations, but in addition it must be 
remembered that some of the endemic scourges of the Old World are unknown 
in Australia; also, apart from climatic conditions, which are most favourable 
here, the social condition of the great body of the people is far’ superior 
to that of Europeans, and their occupations more conducive to health, 
The enforcement also of the provisions of many Acts of Parliament’ dealing 
with the general health of the community, e.g., Public Health Act, Dairies 
Supervision Act, Pure Food Act, besides regulations framed by Local 
Government authorities, conduces to the good health of the people. 


Deatrus—MEtTROPOLIS AND COUNTRY. 


It is not possible to show the exact difference between urban and rural 
mortality in New South Wales, but an approximate idea may be obtained 
from a comparison of the experience of the metropolis with that of the 
country districts, although a few large towns are’ contained in the latter. 
Separating the State, therefore, into these two broad divisions, there were 
7,603 deaths in the metropolis during 1914, and 11,174 in the country, 
corresponding to the rates of 10-26 and 10-05 per 1,000 living respectively. 
The average annual number of deaths and the rate per 1,000in each of these 
divisions since 1880, in five-year periods, is given in the subjoined table :— 


| Metropolis. | Country Districts. New South Wales. 
F | 
Feriod, Average Ratic ; Average | Ratio | _ Average 
Number of per 1,¢co | Number of | per 1,000 Nuunber of 
i Deaths, living. Deaths, living. i Deaths. 
{ | | | 
1880-84 ; 5,033 | 20:60 7,377 | 18-21 12,410 | 15°46 
1885-82 (6,181 | 19°47 8,323 12°18 ' 14,504 | 14°49 
1890-94 | 5,979 14°83 9,242 12°05 : 15,221 ! 13°01 
1895-99 | 5,634 ! 12:30 9,882 | 1186 | +15,516 | 12°01 
1960-04 | 5,845) 1154 10,083 | 11°42 15,925 | 14:47 
1905-09 | 5,979 |; 10°53 9,680 ; 102k 15,659, 10°38 
1910 i 6,365 | 10°36 9,826 | 980 5. 16,191 , 1002 
1911 | 6,973 | 10-90 10,2066 = «9°95 «=| «7,179 || :10-32 
i2—si<;tiaOST S| 87) 205 | 10°54 18,886 | 10°86 
1913 | 7,988 ) 1LI8 | 11,794 © 10°73 19,782 10°91 
1914 7,603 | 10-26 WL174 | O05 | 1BT77 1818 


! ! | S 


In both metropolis and. country the rate has steadily improved, but 
very much more in the metropolis, so that there the rate is now very little 
higher than in the country districts, whereas twenty-five years ago it was 
50 per cent. higher. The fall began in the metropolis aiter 1889, the year 
when the improved sewerage system was installed, and about the same 
time that the Dairies Supervision Act came into operation. The decline in 
the rates for each division and for the State will be further emphasised when 
it is stated that the metropolitan rate fell from 19-5 in the period 1885-9 
to 10-3 per 1,000 in 1914, or 47 per cent. The rate in country districts 
declined from 12-2 to 10:1, or 17 per cent., and for the whole State froma 14:5 
to 10-1, or 30 per cent. 
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Mortatity or INFANTS AND YouncG CHILDREN. - 

A further measure of the mortality in the metropolis and country, offering 
a most sensitive test, is obtained by a comparison of the death-rates of 
infants in each district. 


Children under 1 year. 


The number of children: under 1 year of age who died in 1914 was 3,738, 
equal to a rate of 69°7 per 1,000 births. The rate is, with the exception of 
the year 1911, the lowest on record, and is 8 per cent. below the average 
of the last ten years, which included several years of exceptionally low 
infantile mortality. Male infants died at the rate of 75°5 per 1,000 births, 
and female infants at the rate of 63°7 per 1,000 births. To the tota] the 
metropolis contributed 1,452 deaths, or 69°7 per 1,000 births, and the country 
2,286, or 69-7 per 1,000 births. 

The average annual number of deaths of children under 1 year, in 

‘ quinquennial periods since 1880, in the metropolis and country, and the pro- 
portion per 1,000 births, are shown below :— 


| Metropolis. Country. New South Wales. 

Period. 

Gnder't. /2,000Beths,| urdeet. {1,000 Births. | under. 1,000 Births, 
1880-84 1,707 174:0 1,956 94-9 3,663 | ~ 120-4 
1885-89 2,168.|  164°6 2,256 95-2 4,424 120°0 
1890-94 1,908 138°8 2,471 95°8 4,379 110°7 
1895-99 1,646 134-4 | 2,872 103-7 4,218 113°9 
1900-04 1,416 111-2 2,399 96-9 3,815 101°7 
1905-09 1,255 86-7 2,035 74:5 3,290 78:7 
1910 1,329 820 | 2,068 70°5 3,397 74:6 
1911 1,268 71 2,045 68:5 | 3,313 69°5 
1912 1,530 760 |" 2,177 68°3 3,707 71°3 
1913 1,608 78°3 2,476 78°4 4,084 78°3 
1914 1,452 69°7 2,286 69°7 3,738 69-7 


likely to be most effective. Details regarding the Baby Clinics will be 
found in a later chapter. 
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Of the total number of deaths of infants under 1 year of age, one- | 
third die within a week of birth; by the end of the first month the pror 
portion ig nearly one-half; and after three months it reaches three-fifths, 
Approximately one in every 46 children born dies within a week of birth. The 
following statement shows for 1914, in comparison with the average of the 
five preceding years, the deaths per 1,000 births during each of the first four 
weeks after birth, and then for each successive month. The experience in 
. the metropolis ‘is distinguished from that in the country districts, and the 
sexes are taken together. Also for the year 1914, illegitimate children are 
distinguished from legitimate for the State as a whole. , 


Metropolis. Country. New South Wales. 
Age. 1914. 
1909-13. 1914. |1909-13.| 1914. |1909-13, _ ae 
Legit | Meg | potas 
Under 1 week 23°1 | 22-9 | 21:1 | 23°9 | 21:8 22°5 | 410 23°5 
lweek ... 4°5 471 3°9 4:2 42 4 76 42 - 
2 weeks ... 2:7 23) 2-9 27 2°8 2-4 50 2°5 
33 2-4 2°2 2°4 2-0 2-4 pat] 4:3 21 
- | 
Total under } month] 32°7 | 31:5 | 30-3 | 32°8 | 31-2| 30-9 57°9 | 32°3 
1 month 71 6-0 66 5°7 6-8 5°3 155 58 
2 months 54 4-4 49 43 51 3:8 140 43; 
De ys oT 5:1 48 3°6 52 36 15'5 42 
4-,, és 49 3°5 46 43 4:7 3°6 12°6 40 
5 yy 4-1 3°5 37 3°3 3°38 3-2 22. 3°4 
6, 3°6 3:0 3°6 3:0 36 2°8 68 3:0 
Lah 35 31 3:0 2°83 32. 27 7:2 2 & 
8 2°8 2°7 2-7 2°8 2°7 25 65 27 
9 5 2°8 2°5 27 2°6 2-7 25 36 2°6 
10, 25 2°3 271 2:3 23) - 2:3 22 23 
li. 33 2°5 71 22 2°2 23 20 36 22 
Total under 1 year...| 77°6 | 69-7 | 71°2 | 69°7 | 73°6 | 65-2 | 1526 69-7 


In the first week of life the mortality is more than five times as great as in 
the second, and in the second about twice as great as in the fourth.. From 
the first month. to the second the mortality falls rapidly, and from the second 
to the twelfth gradually. Comparing the mortality in the two divisions of 
New South Wales—metropolis and country—the usual experience is er 
at every stage of life children die more quickly in the metropolis. In 191 
the rate per 1,000 births was 69°7 in the case of both the metropolitan and 
country districts, while during the previous five years the metropolitan 
rate was more than 10 per cent. higher than the country. 


The table shows-the great waste of life among illegitimate children, 
the mortality under 1 year being 152-6 per 1,000, as compared with 65-2 
‘among legitimate children. The largest proportional excess is not imme- 
diately after birth, but about four months later. During the first week the. 
mortality of illegitimates exceeded that of legitimates by 82 per cent., there- 
after it increased until in the second month the excess was 330 per cent., 
after this it dropped, irregularly until in the tenth month the rates were 
almost equal. : ae 
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‘The following statement furnishes a comparison of the rates of infantile 
mortality in the Australian States, New Zealand, and in various other 
countries ; the rates indicate the deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births :— 


a ee es si 


, 7 
State. 1912, i913, | 1914. «| Country, , Tol. | 1912. 1913, 
\ rr eran Ta | 
Victoria ‘i 74:5 70'S | 783, Ceylon Bee we) 218 ae 189 
sooth seating! roa wo | Bovey SSI | 88 
Neu South Wales wel TLE 783 | 697 ‘| Austria me | 207) 180 
ais VO age ran We ap se ia: Prussia .| 188 146 ae 
Tasmania vs v5, 666 | 701 | 686 & Ontario, Canada ...| 117 / 11000«117 
Western Australia .../ 82-1 70°0 | 682 , Finland . «| 114: 109... 
Queensland .., we TEA) 633} 639 |i Bogland.t and Wales. “ eo a °F 
New Zealand... ...; 51-2: 59-2| 1-4 || Denmark 2. 2] 108] 93, 94 
: | Netherlands ... wl 18 87, 91 
France ace wf 117 | 78 | 
{ i 


The rates in Australasia are much lower than those in the other countries, 
New Zealand showing the most favourable rate. 


Children under 5 years. 


Taking account of the first five years of life, it is found that there has 
‘been a great improvement in the rates for those ages, and, at the same 
time, it is apparent that the excessive total death-rate in the metropolis as 
compared with the country districts is caused by the deaths in this group. At 
every period shown in the subsequent table the metropolitan rate is the 
higher—in some cases over. 50 per cent., and never below 7 per cent. in excess. 

The following table shows the mortality i in each division, in quinquen- 
nial periods since 1890, of children under 5 years of age :— 


Metropolis. | Country. | New South Wales. 
Period. | : a ieee 
Has eet ee Rate per |, Rate per | Rate per 
Number. 1,000 living. | Nuinber. 1,060 living. Number, | 1,000 living, 


| [ | 
1890-94 13,370 48°45 17,728 | 32:06 , 31,098 | 87°52 
1895-99 11,927 40°77 17,436 30°97 | 28,463 84°15 
1900-04 9,233 | 35°17 16,049, 29°64 | 25,282 | 31°44 
1905-09 8,062 , 27°61 | 13,612 | 23°39 | 21,674 24°80 
_ 1910 | 1,75l | 2651 | 2,812 21°81 | 4,563 | 23°40 
1911} «1,625 | = 23-79 i 2,694 20:10: 4,319 21°35 
1912 | 2,142 29:06 2,982 | 21°74 5,124 | 24:30 
1913 | ~—2,066 26-02 3,400 | 24-07 5,466 | 24°81 
1914. | 1,892 |) 22-47 3,043 | 20°92 4,935 | 21-49 

i | 

| | 


} i i 


The improvement in the metropolis has been greater than in the country ; 
in the former the rate has decreased by 54 per cent. since 1890, and in the 
latter by 35 per cent. In the country the rate did not vary a great deal until 
1904, when there was a large decline, which continued until 1911, when 
the rate showed an upward tendency. During the year 1914 there was a 
saving of the lives of 26 in every 1,000 children under 5 years of age in 
the metropolis and 11 in every 1, 000 in the country, as compared with the 
mortality rate of twenty years ago. 
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* The table appended gives, for 1914, and for the five years preceding, the 
death-rates of illegitimate children under 1 and under 5 years of age, as com- 
pared with legitimate children of like ages :— 


I Legitimate. Mlegitimate. Total. 
5 | i 7 
Age, : i 
| Deaths | yoibing. | Deaths. 1 Gooding, | Deaths. | 1 opie 
Under 1 year— : | 
1909-1913 15,325 67°62 2,427 | 167°79 17,752 73°68 
t | : DO 
1914 : 8,814 65:19 424 | 15263 3,738 , 69°72 
Under 5 years— | 
1909-1913 | 20,866 | 21°76 2,853 48°99 | 23,719 23°32 
1914 | 4,454 20°44 481 | 40°97 | 4,985 | 21-49 


% It will be seen how unfavourable is the position, and how reduced is the 
chance of living of the illegitimate child as compared with the legitimate, 
since at each age the death-rate of the illegitimate is more than twice that 
of the legitimate. In 1914 more than one-seventh of the illegitimate children 
born. did not live through the first year. 


CHILDREN SURVIVING AT THE AGE OF Five Yrars. 


The tables just given show the death rates of children under 1 and under 
5, and in the next statement will be found, out of 10,000 children born 
alive, of each sex, the number living at each period up to five years of age. 

The table which is unadjusted is based on the experience of the nine years 
1906-14, the year 1906 being the first for which the details are available; 
it appears that out of 10,000 boys born, 1,057 will die before reaching 5 years 
of age, and out of 10,000 girls, 911 will die. Of the number who fail to 
survive five years, 246 boys and 195 girls die within the first week of birth, 
and 325 boys and 257 girls within the first month. At the end of the first, 
year there will be 9,185 boys and 9,320 girls surviving. a 


CB well ae 


Noumper oF CuatnpREN Lrvine at Eacn Ace ovt oF 10,000 Born Antve. 


i 7 7 7 


Age. | Bors | Girls. | Total. | Age. Boys. | Givts, | Total. 
T. eal ; 

Oweek ..., 10,00 | 10,000} 10,000} Tmonths...| 9,826 | 9,448} 9,385 
1, al 97s4! 9,805) 9,779 re | 9,418 | 9,853 
Qweeks ...; 9,707 | 9,769; 9,737 || 9 ,, | 9,261 9,302 | "9,325 
3 4, «| 9,675! 9,743] 9,708 Ilo ,, 9,283 9,364 | 9,207 

N14, | 9,209 ga 9,278 
Lmonth ...| 9,648} 9,722 | 9,684 | | | 
months... 9,573, 9,680 | 9,615 Ig year ...| 9,185 9,320] 9,251 
8, wl 9,518; 9,613, 9,561 || 2years ...| 9,087, 9,181 | 9,108: 
4, wt 9,460) 9,563] 9,510 3 a | 8,981 1 9,125) 9,051 
5 4 «| 9,410) 9,517} 9,462 4 ,, .., 8,943 9,089 | 9,014 
6 4, wt 9,367 | 9,480 | 9,422 | 
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Dearus IN QUINQUENNIAL AGE GroUupPs. 


“In the year 1914 the deaths of persons in quinquennial age groups were 
as follow :— : , 


ra 


Age Group, | Males. | Females.| Total. | Age Group. Males. | Females.| Total. 
Yéars. Years. 
o—4 - 2,710 |2,225 |4,935 65—69 167 461 | 1,228 
5—9 206 160 366 70—74 822 482 |1,304 
10—14 116 86 202 «| 75—7 757 538 | 1,295 
15-—19 202 | 138 340 80—84 . 528 414 942 
20—24 30) 257 557 85—89 281 213 494 
25—29 369 356 725 90—94 69 74 143 
39—34 377 305 682 95—99 10 16 ; 26. 
35-—39 4ig | 329 | 747 100—110 1 4 5 
40—44 452 305 737 Age not stated 
(adults) 2 ah Cea 
45—49 567 321 888 
5O0—54 643 325 96! ; 
All ages ... ».{11,027 |7,750 18,777 
55—59 696 364 | 1,060 % 
b0—64 727 375 | 1,102 


Deatus oF CENTENARIANS. 


The following return shows, for the years 1905-14, the number of deaths 
‘in New South Wales of persons aged 100 years and upwards :— 


Year, | Males, |Females| Total. | Year. Males, |Females| Total. 
1905 2/ 3] 5 | 1910 5 | 5 | 10 
1906 4 | 6] 10 | 1911 6| 5 |] wu 
So) 1907 6 | 1 ai 1912 7 | 5] 12 
1908 | gs} 3 {fu 1913 8 | 5 | 13 
1909 2/ 6/°8 1914 1} 4| 5 


Deata Rates accorpine To AcEs. 


The age and sex distribution of a population are most important factors in 
determining the death-rate; for instance, the rates at ages 5 to 50 are lower 
than for the whole population, so that a country with a high proportion at 
those ages, as in New South Wales, might expect to have a low death-rate. 
Again, a country with a high proportion of females will most likely have a 
favourable death-rate. 
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_ The following tables have been prepared to supply an accurate comparison 
of the mortality rates per 1,000 of both sexes in the principal age-groups 


during the five decennial 


periods from 1861 to 1910, and for the year 


1911 :-— 
* 
Age Group, | 1861-70, 1871-80, 1881-90, 1891-1900, 1901-10, 1911. 
(Census Year), 
Mauzs. 
Years. 
F ae 48-16. 45-73 44:57 37-65 27-90 23-08 
5— 9 5-62 4-67 3-62 2-88 2-07 2-00 
10—14 3°34 2°84 2°44 2-08 1:78 1:68 
15-—19 4:36 4:17 3-74 3-13 2°85 2:33 
20—24 6-67 5-30 5-83 4-38 3-67 3:30 
25—34 9-25 7Al 772 5-88 451 4:35 
3544... 13-29 12-67 10-92 9-13 7-46 7-09 
45—54 .... 21-03 19:10 17-65 14-69 12-87 12-17 
55—64 35-62 35-31 30-46 29-05 24-95 25-51 
65—74 ... 70-42 70-98 63-67 56-58 58°77 58-40 
75 and over 153-10 165-95 149-36 148-98 142-43 150-35 
Allages... 17-89 16-90 15-62 13-43 11-77 11:54 
Frema.es. 
: Years, 
o— 4 42-61 40-75 40-47 32-98 24-21 19-25 
5— 9 5-43 4-09 3-29 2-77 1-88 1-63 
10—14 2-87 2-50 2-18 1:77 1-58 1-24 
15—19 3-81 3-82 3-52 2-80 2-53 1-94 
20—24 5-54 4-99 5-40 4-12 3-59 3-00 
25-—34 7:54 7-59 7-44 5-70 4-71 4-20 
35—44 10-88 11-47 9-95 8-04 6-82 5-17 
45—54 15-71 14-1] 13-83 10-86 9-50 9-21 
55—64 27-33 26-93 23-12 21-16 18-24 18-40 
65—74 ... 57-68 57-08 52-73 43-48 45-91 46-86 
75 and over 135-98 142-49 135-66 134-14 123-05 131-27 
All ages 14-61 14-04 13-47 11-02 9-47 9-02 
ToTAL 
: Years, 
o— 4 e. 45-41 43-26 42-56 35°35 26-08 21-20 
5— 9 oes 5-52 4:38 3-46 2-83 1:98 1-82 
10—14 ace 3-10 _ 2-67 2:32 1:93 1-68 1-46 
15—19 | 4:08 3-99 3-63 2-97 2-69 2-13 
20—24 es 6-13 5-15 5-63 4-25 3-63 3:16 
2-4 3, | BBM 7-48 7-60. | 5-83 4-60 4-28 
35—44 oe. veep * 12-36 12-20 10-53 8-67 TAT 6-47 
45—54.. 19-09 17-20 16:19 13-11 11-42 10-87. 
55—64 32-86 32-15 27-62 25-83 22-04 22-51 
65—74 ... 66-40 66-10 59-39 51-22 53-22 53-18 
75 and over 147-66 157-82 144-15 142-68 133-72 141-23 
All ages 16-42 15-59 14-65 12-31 10-67 10°34 


At all ages the rate decreased largely, slowly for the first thirty years, 
and rapidly during the last twenty. Over the whole period the fall for 
all ages was as much as 37 per cent. 
over 50 per cent., namely, 67 per cent. at ages 5-9, 53 per cent. at 


Up to age 35 the decline was 
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ages 0-4, 53 per cent. at ages 10-14, 48 per cent. at ages 15-24, and 50 
per cent. at ages 25-34. At ages 35-75, the fall was 48 per cent. in. the first 
group (35-39), and 20 per cent. in the last (70-74). 

Comparing the rates for each sey *$ will be seen that the male rate is 
higher than the female in every age-group shown above, the only exceptions 
being in the periods 1871-80 and 1901-10, when the female rate was shghtly 
in excess at ages 25-24 years, The female rate has shown greater improve- 
ment than the mal. «3 will be seen from the following-tables, which show 
the rates for each period, as compared with those in 1861-70, assuming 
the rate for each age-group in that period to be 100. 


| ; : 
Age Group. | 1861-70, 1871-80, / 1881-90. 1891-1900, | 1901-10. 1911. 
| | | | | 
AfALES. 
‘Years, | z ~ : 
o— 4°... 1 100 95 92 7 | 58 48 
5—9 1. val 100 83 64 51} 87 36 
10-14... 100 85 73 62 88 50 
1-19 .. | 100 96 86 m2 | 65 53 
20-24 ... ..., 100 79 87 66 OBB 50 
2—84 ... ..} 100 80 83 64: 49 47 
B44. st 100 95 82 69 | BG 53 
4554... «4 100 91 84 7 | 61 58 
5564... | 100 99 85 82 7 72 
6574... 100 101 90 8 2s $3 
75 and over vag 100 108 97 97 93 98 
Allages ...} 100 04 | 87 7 | 66 65 
1 I } 
FEMALES. 
Yoars i | : a a ok : 
0-4 .. «| 100 | 96 | O  ) Fr 7 87 45 
5-9 ..  ./ 100 | 7% | 61 | 81 / 33 | 80 
wW—14 ST) oo | 87} CEC BB 43 
15—19 / loo | 100 98 | 7 | 66 51 
20—24. | 100 i 90 ; 97 | 74, ; 85 54 
25—34. | 100 | lol j 99 | 7% | 68 56 
3544 ' 100 16 06} ook} kT 8B ; 33 
45—54. | 100 | 9 = 8&8 °° 68 60 59 
55—64 100 =, S98 Bho AT) OL. 87 67 
65—74 ... 100 99 6} ook | HO 80 81 
75 and over 100 105 | 100 i 99 i 91 96 
a2 aay aaa I Pkces eee art — 
Allages .., 100 | 96 | 92 75 65 62 
TOTAL 
Years, ' | | 
0-4... .f 100 | 9 | 94 | 78° 57 47 
5—9 2. oe 10079 62 | Bi 36 | S88 
WO-14 et 200 | 8G | THF RG AGT 
1-19 .. ..| 100 | 98 | 89 | 7 66 | (52 
2-24... ws 10084 92 69 BoC} 
2-34... 0 100 8B 89 68 54 | 50 
85-44. wa 00st | KE O 58} BD 
45-54 .. ... 100 | 90 | 85 | 6 | 60 | BT 
ey a a 2 68 
65—74 1.  .., 100 | 100 so | ww : so | 80 
Wandover ... 100 | 107 | 98 7 | of | 26 
F imclingca Seplaeslg eee Mina Nestle ices eden ahi naa le Sei a deepal ear ee | er as (wee ee a 
Allagess. ... 100 | 95 | 89 | 7S | 65 | 63° 
| | 
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In comparing the total rates in the preceding tables the changes 
in the age and sex constitution of the population have not been considered. 
For this reason the rate now is not strictly comparable with that of fifty 
years ago, because, first, with regard to the total rate for each sex, the 
distribution in the various age-groups has changed, the proportion living 
at the higher ages having increased, which would naturally tend to increase 
the death rates; and second, the sex distribution has changed, the number 
of females being now more nearly equal to the number of males, which 
would tend to improve the rate. Making allowance for these two factors 
it is found that the improvement in the rate has actually been greater than 
disclosed by the preceding tables. 

Corrected rates for the males and females and for both sexes together 
are shown below; these rates have been calculated by assuming the pro- 
portion of sexes at the different ages to be the same in each period as in 
1901-10, The decline in the rate as compared with 1861-70 is also shown :— 


Rate per 1,060. Deerease (1861-70=108). 


Period, 7 a a ™ ot |- ” ia pea = iy as 
| Mates. , Females, | Total. | Males, Females, | Total, 
& L i fs t 
1861-1870 | 1842 | 1491 ' 1684 | 100 , 190 {| 100 
1871-1880 | 1741 , 14:39 ! 1603 , 94 96 8S 
1881-1890 , 16-16 13-66, 1503 : $88 i 92 | 89 
1891-1900 = s«13-95 1185 B74 | BB 76 
1901-1910 LTT} 9-47 10:67 64 | 64 =| 63 
1911 i 11-06 8:54 , 9-86 


P80: as BTS OT 388 


Iypex or Morva.iry. 

In order to compare the death-rates of New South Wales with those of 
the other Australian States on a uniform basis, the death-rate of each State 
(index of mortality) has been calculated on the assumption that its population 
contained the same proportion at each of five age-groups (under I, | to 19, 
20 to 39, 40 to 59, 60 and over) as was contained in the population of Australia 
aga whole at the census of 1911. Similarly in obtaining the index of mortality 
of each capital city, the population at the census of 1911, of all the capital 
cities, was taken as a standard. 

The indexes of mortality during ‘1914 were as follows; for purposes ‘of 


i Index of Crude 


| " ’ . 
State, Mortal, ! Sere ! City. | Mortality. | Death-rate. 
[ | I | : 
New South Wales ...| 10°11 ; ‘1043 | Sydney vee eee] LOT 4. 10-26 
Victoria Ss ..| 11°00 11:59 | Melbourne ... wel 12°24 12:99 
Queensland ... we OBL | 9-97 || Brisbane... ee} 12°80 12°67 
South Australia , -lO17 | 10°71 | Adelaide... w| 12°41 13°74 
Western Australia ...) 10°22 9°39) Perth as ink * | 4 
Tasmania... wi 959 | 9-67 | Hobart $48 wn| 1464 | 14°58 
t ‘ | 


* Not. available, 


Sydney has the most favourable index of mortality of all the capitals, 
and New South Wales is third amongst the States. 


Causes or DEaTH. 
One of the most important sections of vital statistics is that relating to 
causes of death, and in the following discussion the princinal diseases in 
New: South Wales are treated in detail. 3. 
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At a conference of Australian Statisticians in 1906, it was agreed to 
adopt the Bertillon classification, and causes of death in New South Wales 
are now tabulated according to that classification. 

The causes of deaths in Sydney and suburbs and in New South Wales 
during 1913 and 1914, were classified as follows :— 


| Sydney and Suburbs. New South Wales. 
| { 
| 1914. 1913. 1914, 1913. 
Causes of Death. i 
a a 
a 4 3 ; 3 
a 3 2 a 3 
| |e /218/31/2/2) 2 
Al i a =] a ro A a 
General Diseases— : 
Typhoid Fever... iss ave des 52 28 80 70 169 81 250 236 . 
Malaria... as 36 see one 1 . 1 4 3 aes 3 8 
Smallpox ... _ ae ase aes 1 1 2 1 2 1 3 ran | 
Measles... one ae ats a 1 1 2 5 5 14 19 51 
Scarlet Fever ae’ sae Soa ae 3 12 15 13 5 16 21 23 
Whooping-cough ... aes soe was 20 24 44 127 67 88 155 344 
Diphtheria and Croup... es | 38 48 86 | 105 121 138 259 323 
Influenza ... wee ae see 3 7 10 20 46 41 87 110 
Dysentery ... us “ee “ee 4 3 7 6 25 13 38 40 
Other Epidemic Discascs ei nd 5 2 7 12 19 12 31 32 
Septicemia ago cise: » agence Sess 6 8 14 28 24* 11 35 49 
Tetanus... one ove one ee 13 1 14 16 31 7 38 43 
Tuberculosis—Lungs __... _ «| 255 | 177 | 482] 478 752 426 | 1,178 | 1,210 
Other Organs... w| 52 31 83 | 117 102 52 154 212 
General... 0. |) 10 4 14 8 19 7 26 22 
Syphilis... wer aoe dive es 15 13 28 38 25 20 45 62 
Cancer sae Sie wee ose a) 302 366 668 677 732 658 | 1,390 | 1,332 
Rheumatism ee eee ee + | 31 52 55 72 74 146 152 _ 
Diabetes... ante ass eae ..| 36 48 84 94 €0 94 174 186 
Exophthalmic Goitre ... iss sat 3 8 11 aay 6 16 22 20 
Anemia ... |... eee rh a) 87 82 69 68 | - 59 60 119 | 130 
Other General Diseascs ... ae | 49 30 79 73 141 67 208 213 
Local Diseases— : 
Meningitis ... is Se fee {| 50 88 88 77 110 7 185 197 
Diseases of Spinal Cord ... s 47 25 72 62 104 53 157 142 
Hemorrhage, &e., of Brain 161 157 318 333 445 368 813 786 
General Paralysis of Insane we) 48 8 51 56 70 9 79 76 
Convulsions of Infants ... aie .| 28 20 48 35 92 77 169 149 
Other Nervous Diseases ... ay ww} 85 80 | 165 123 107 84 191 273 
Acute Endocarditis ey eee ee 48 43 49 45 94 88 
Organic Diseases of Heart ws auf 313 | 291 | 604] 677] 892 620 | 1,512 | 1,632 
Other Diseases Circulatory System ...| 145 95 | 240 | 195 315 174 489 393, 
Bronchitis ... 6 ase tye ass 92] 106] 198 | 223 288 242 530 585 
Pneumonia, Broncho-pneumonia ..| 256] 199] 455 | 432. 640 444 | 1,084 | 1,110 
Other Diseases Respiratory System... 60 48 108 93 161 102 263 256 
Diseases of Stomach __.... sec ...| 30 32 62 73 100 88 188 191 
Diarrhea and Enteritis (under 2) —...|. 281 | 256 | 537 | 580] 706 | 602 / 1,308| 1,488 
” (over 2) fn 47 63 110 127 185 154 339 349 
Appendicitis een 2 54 53 8t 62 143 146 
Intestinal Obstruction... Wake ei 44 36 80 76 107 71 178 170 
Cirrhosis of Liver. - ass See ese 43 20 63 76 91 36 127 128 - 
Other Diseases Digestive System | 46 6? 113 | 109 125 126 251 263 
Nephritis ... . ewes we «286 | 202 | 487 | 522 610 347 957 985 
Other Diseases Urinary System... | 72 22 94 91 187 33 220 221 
Diseases of Genital Organs ic nee ees 42 42 52 1 67 68 78 
Puerperal Condition ae bee Sel) ese 125) 125 | 152 ae 296 296 329 
Diseases of Skin ... rc tes 20 10 30 49 58 39 97 119 
Diseases of Bones, &c. ... as anal 3 1! 4 7 20 5 25 22 
Congenital Malformations oe woe 44 36 80 76 95 83 178 172 
Diseases of Early Infancy yen ...| 361 | 239 | 600| 629 863 672 | 1,535 | 1,540 
Senility . aie ei oer wt 187 204! 36 506 711 530 1 1,241 | 1,252 
Violence-— % 
Suicide... as ee ode «| 85 33 | 118 | 133 210 58 268 277 
Accident... ae pe — ..| 278 78 | 351 | 352 903 216 | 1,119 ) 1,164 
Homicide ... ae aoe aes a 15 11 26 1g | 26 19 45 39 
Not Classed (Open Verdict) ... ee [ 33 5 28 35 | 69 6 75 86 
Til-defined Causes... ar oe wif 15 16 31 47 101 51 152 227 
Total ose ene eve] 4,123 | 3,480. | 7,603 | 7,938 |11,027 | 7,750 | 18,777 | 19,732 
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Tn the following table will be found the principal causes of death arranged 
‘in order of fatality, together with the average number of deaths from the same 
causes during the previous five years, due allowance having’ been made for 
the increase in population :— 


Average A Number, Average 
Causes of Death. N wets | Number, Causes of Death, Prertia x peer 
1 
Diarrhea and Enteritis— Typhoid Fever... ...), 250 | = 273 
under 2 years .., «| 1,808 | 1,357 
a Meningitis a ate 185 181 
Diarrhea and Enteritis : 
over 2 years... |. 339. | 346 || Intestinal Obstruction ...._ 178 | 160 
Organic Diseases of the “|| Congenital Malformations| 178 150 
Heart... ae | 1,512 | 1,757. : - 
Diabetes ... ss wf 174 170 
Endocarditis .., i 94 105 
, Convulsions of Iufants...) 169 178 
Cancer Pa aie ...{ 1,890 | 1,872 ; - se 
oe ; Whoopirg Cough a 155 179 
Senility 2... 0...) 1,241 | 1,205 
: Appendicitis ... we 143 149 
Tuberculosis—Lungs — ...|_ 1,178 | 1,241 ; . 
Cirrhosis of the Liver ... 127 136 
Accident... is .| 2,119 | 1,104 
i ; Gastritis ... |... ee 120 124 
Pneumonia... ie ...| 1,084 | 1,084 : 
Embolism andThrombosis| 104 110 
Premature Birth ... woe 901 866 
Influenza... ae 87 143 
Bright’s Disease ... .| 866 845 
Hi: ha, ; Alcoholism ys set 84 65 
Hemorrhage, &e., of. the 
Brain 742 803 || Acute Rheumatism... 82 98 
Bronchitis... ... ...| 580 582 || Epilepsy .. 0. ws 76 80 
Congenital Debility | 440 454 || Syphilis ... 00... as, 45 63 
Puerperal Condition ...) 296 815 || Other... 2. | 8,058 | 3,153 
Suicide aan ee iss 268 241 ar 
Diphtheria and Croup :..| 259 275 - All Causes ...| 18,777 | 19,364 


It will be seen that the number of deaths during 1914 was 587, or 3 per 
cent. less than shown in the experience of the previous five years. 


Of the most numerous causes an increase is shown in cancer and senility, 
with decreases in organic diseases of the heart and tuberculosis of the lungs. 


As regards diseases ordinarily fatal to infants, there were decreases in 
convulsions, diarrhoea and enteritis, and increases in premature birth and 
congenital malformations. 


; SMALLPOX. 

In 1913, smallpox, of the mildest type, became epidemic in Sydney. In 
the absence of severe symptoms the disease escaped detection till 1t had 
become distributed throughout the metropolitan area, and thence, in a few 
instances, to country districts. The total number of cases notified during 
1913 was 1,070, of which one proved fatal. During 1914 the notifications 
numbered 628, and 3 deaths occurred. 
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Vaccination. 


Vaccination is not compulsory in New South Wales, and a very small 
proportion of the people become vaccinated voluntarily, except when an 
epidemic is imminent. This may be attributed to a general feeling of 
security from infection on account of the distance from countries where the 
disease is more or less endemic. The duration of voyages from such places 
has been diminished considerably by improved transit facilities, and it is 
now possible for cases in the incubation period to enter the State undetected 
by quarantine inspectors. 


During the year 1913, in consequence of the occurrence cf smallpox 
there was a great.demand for vaccination, many depots were opened, and 
about 425,000 persons were vaccinated by Government medical officers and 
by private medical practitioners. 

In 1914 and 1915 all members of the Expeditionary Forces from this 
State, as well as those from other States of the Commonwealth, were 
subjected to vaccination. 


TYpPHoIpD FEVER. 


The number of deaths from typhoid fever during 1914 was 250, equivalent 
to 1-35 per 10,000 living, which is 18 per cent. lower than the rate for the 
previous five years. This is essentially a preventable disease, and readily 
yields to sanitary precautions, but the rateis still high, notwithstanding the 
great improvement, since 1884. 


The number of deaths and rates since 1884 are stated below :— 


Males. Females, | __ Persons, 
zs : 

1884-88 | 1,356 | 5-12 | 115 | 513 | 2471 | 518 
1889-93 | aso | aij 74 | 274 | 1,673 | 2-04 
1904-98 107 | BT | TBI | 246 | 1,838 | 2-89 
1899-1903 | 1,054 293 | 733 | 225 | 1,787 2 63 
1904-08 748 | 193 | 507 , 142 | 1,255 | 1-69 
19096) OT 8 287 | 1°82 
1910 196 | 2:33 | 98 | 1-26 294 | 1-82 
1911 10s | 12 |) 78) 88 is4 | 11 
1912 | 151 |. 165 | 85 103 | 236 1°36 
1913 Isl | 159 | 85 09 | 236 | 1°80 
oid | ag | 174 al 92 250 | 1:35 

stenoses, Se J 


The decrease: between 1888 and 1893 was very marked, and is to be traced 
to the influence: of the Dairies Supervision. Act, which began to operate in 
1889. From 1889 to 1903 the rate was very even, and did not decline: to 
any extent, but during the next quinquennium there was a considerable 
mprovement. 
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The next statement gives the rate in the metropolis and in the country 
districts during the last twenty-one years, and, as will be noticed, the rate in 
the metropolis has been only about two-thirds of that in the remainder of 
the State. 


| Metropolis. Country Districts. 
Period. | : a 

| Deaths. oe Deaths. | Sie 
1894-98 - 507 226 | 1,331 3-24 
1899-1903 426 172 | (1,361 3:12 
1904-08 334. | 1-21 92 1:97 
1909 86144 201 2-05 
1910 94 153 | 200 2-00 
191] 5h ‘St | (130 1°27 
1912 59 87 177 | 1:67 
1913 70 99 | = 166 151 
1914 80 108 |. 170 1°53 


| 
! 
| 
| 


Most deaths occur in the summer and autumn. In 1914 there were 79 
deaths in the summer months, December, January, February, and 94 in 
the autumn months, March, April, May. 


It has been established that inoculation of healthy persons with sterilised 
typhoid cultures is an effective measure for preventing infection by typhoid 
fever. By this means the case incidence may be reduced by 75 per cent., 
and when the disease does occur amongst inoculated persons it takes a milder 
form: with a considerably lower fatality rate than amongst persons not so 
protected. In New South Wales the Department of Public Health supplies 
anti-typhoid vaccine to medical practitioners free of cost, and soldiers pro- 
ceeding on active service during 1914 and 1915 were in all cases inoculated. 

Typhoid is a disease of youth and early manhood, and the following table 
shows, in various age-groups, the death-rate per 10,000 of each sex in 
decennial periods since 1881 and in 1911 :— 


: Males. | Females. Persons, 
Age-group. = : : : 
Seen’ | yss1~ | 101 | 1901- | x01, | 1881- | 1891~ | 1901- | yyy, | 1881~ | 1891- / 1901 | 491), 
; 1890, | 1900, | 1910, | 7% | 1g90. | 1900. | 1910, | 977+ | 1890. - 1900. | 1910. | 
Years, choi lien bnre ee: [| 
O— 4... ++ 3°67 | 1-46 | -44 | 39 | 3-76 [1-38 | -43; -20/3-71| 1-42) +44] -29 
5— 9... --+| 2-60 | 1:47.) -75 | +35 19.85-/1-87 | +76) -24 | 2-72 | 1-42 | "76 | +29 
10—14... ...| 2-57 11-94 51-20! -50 | 4-12 | 2-12 | 1-69 | -51 | 3-33 | 2-03 | 1-44 | +50 
15—19... v! 5-85 | 4-22 | 2-71 1-19 | 7-28 | 4-20 | 2-99 1:95 6-56 | 4-21 2-85 | 1:56 
20—24.., w. S41 | 5°75 | 4-58 2:59 | 7-01 | 3-66 | 2-83 | 2-26 | 7-75 | 4-72 | 38-71. 2-48 
25—34... «| 7-45 | 5-02 | 4-08 | 2-24 | 6-34 | 3-23 | 1-98 | 1-27 | 6-99 | 4-21. | 3-07 1-77 
385—44... 1 418 | 3-18 ; 2-63 | 1-02 | 4-07 | 2-16 | 1-69, +94 4-12 | 2-75 | 2-21 98 
45—54... --.| 3°53 | 1-88 | 1-94 | 1-37 | 3-23 | 1-37 | 1-29 | -73 | 3-41 | 1-67 | 1-66 | 1-09 
55—64... «| B13 1-20 | 1-29 ; 1-08 | 2.98 1:65 | -65) -53 3-07 |1-38|1:02,  -81 
65—74... .| 814) 1317 56] -76 2-82] +79) -73) -91 | 3-02) 1-08 | +63 | 83 
75 and over ...| 2-63!1-08 | -24] ... | 3-43 | -49| +15! 2:93 | -83 | -20 | . 
i pane _ 2 ett eee -—!—- ole -——j—- 
Allages —...| 4°73 | 8-00 ) 2-22 | 1-22 | 4.73 |2:37) 1-61 | -98) 4-73 | 2-71 1-98. Lil 


The rate has steadily declined in almost every age-group throughout each 
decennial period—the decrease being greater for females than for males. 


Among males during the first ten years of life, there is not much variation 
in the rate. After that; it rises fairly rapidly to a maximum at ages 20-24, 
and then gradually declines with advancing age. With females the experience 
is similar, except that the maximum point is reached at ages 15-19, five 
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years earlier than with males. At ages 5-19 and 65-74 the rates for females 
are slightly higher than for males, but at all other ages the rates for males 
are the higher. 

MEASLES, 


Measles was the cause during 1914 of 19 deaths, equal to a rate of ‘10 
per 10,000 living. The rate for males was ‘05, and for females ‘16. The 
following statement shows the deaths from measles and the rate per 10,000 
living, for each sex, arranged in quinquennial periods since 1884 :—. 


Males. Females, Persons. 
Period. Sn eon 5 

Deaths. | re Deaths. Tren F | Deaths. Aone if 

1884-88 166 63 165 “76 331 69 
1889-93 393 1-28 369 141 762 1°34 
1894-98 338 1:00 324 | 1:09 662 1:04 
1899-1903 160 44 219 67 379 55 
1904-08 82 “21 107 30 189 "25 
1909 8 10 3 04 ll ‘07 
1910 50 “60 49 63 99 ‘61 
1911 25 “29 19 “24 44 26 
1912 198 2°17 173° 2:10 371 2°13 
1913 28 +29 23 “OT 51 28 
1914 5 05 14 16 19 10 


' The rate in 1914 shows a decrease of over 80 per cent. as compared with that 
of the preceding quinquennium. The high rates during the second and third 
periods were due to severe outbreaks in 1893 and 1898. 

’ Measles is a disease chiefly affecting children, and is periodically epidemic. 
It was epidemic in 1912, the first occasion since 1898-9, when 719 deaths 
were recorded. Of the 19 deathsin the year, 1914, 17 were of children under 
5, and 5 of children under 1 year of age. Therates would be more accurately 
stated if the deaths were compared with the children living of like ages ; this 
will be found in a subsequent table, giving the mortality rates under 1 and 
under 5 from the diseases to which children are particularly liable. 


ScaRLET FEVER. 


‘In 1914 the number of deaths from this disease was 21, equivalent to a 
rate of -11 per 10,000 of the population. The number of deaths in the 
metropolis was 15, and in the remainder of the State 6, the rate in the 
metropolis being usually about three times as large as in the country districts. 


Since 1884 the deaths from scarlet fever and the rates for each sex have 
been as follows :— 


Males. Females. Persons. 
Dia . 

aa Deaths, | Bitsper | Deaths. Hate per | Deaths. | Masezer 
1884-88 287 1:08 342 1°57 629 1:30 
1889-93 185 60 236 90 421 “74 
1894-98 162 48 218 73 380 60 
1899-1903 84 23 114 35 198 29 
1904-08 88 "23 91 26 179 24 
_ 1909 10 12 20 26 30 "19 
1910 9 11 14 18 23 14 
1911 6 07 5 06 ll 07 
1912 : 6 07 5 06 11 06 
1913 10 ll 13 15 23 13 
1914 5 035 16 “18 21 ll 
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’ Over the whole period the deaths from scarlet fever show a steady and 
most satisfactory decrease in both sexes. Generally the rate for females is 
higher than for males, Like measles, it is an epidemic disease chiefly affecting 
children. 

WHOOPING-COUGH, 


Whooping-cough is another of the diseases which chiefly affect children. 
During 1914 the deaths numbered 155, of which 67 were of boys and 88 of 
gitls. The rate was -84 per 10,000 living, and was slightly lower than the 
average of the previous five years.. The deaths and rates for each sex since 
1884 have been as stated below :— ; 


Males. i Females, : Persons. 
Period. } 
Deaths. a yt ie Deaths. todo Deaths, ry 000.” 
1884-88 327 1:24 472 bug 2°17 799 1:66 
1889-93 495 1-6] 666 2°55 1,161 2°04 
1894-98 343 1:01 502 1°69 845 1:33 - 
1899-1903 573 ". 1:59 726 2°23 1,299 1:90 
1904-08 369 95 445 1-25 814 1:10 
1909 8 10 9 12 Al7 ‘ll 
1910 93 111 8] 1:04 174 1-08 
1911 78 “90 82° 1:03 160 “96 
1912 59 65 59 ~ ‘71 118 68 
1913 139 1:46 205 2°39 344 1-90 
1914 67 69 88 1:00 155 “84 


Taking the whole period covered by the table, this disease does not show any 
marked tendency to decline, the rates being maintained by epidemics. Of 
the children who died in 1914, 107 were under 1 year of age and 151 under 5. 


DIPHTHERIA AND CROUP. 


Diphtheria, with which is included membranous croup, was the cause of 
247 deaths in 1914, while croup, so defined, caused 12. The rate was 1-39 
per 10,000 living, being 5 per cent. below the rate for the previous five 
years. In the metropolis the number of deaths was 86, and in the 
remainder of the State 173, corresponding to rates of 1-16 and 1-56 per 
10,000 living in each. The following table shows the number of deaths 
and the rates in five-year periods since 1884 :— 


Males. Females. Persons. 

Period. 
Deaths. | Raye per | perths, | Rate per | Deaths. | Bie in’ 
* 1884-88 1,069 4°04 930 4°51 2,049 4°25 
1889-93 1,433 4°65 1,399 5°36 2,832 4:98 
1894-98 712 2°10 710 2°3 1,422 _ 224 
1899-1903 310 86 299 “92 609 89 
1904-08 367 95 338 95 705 95 
1909 96 117 89 117 185 117 
1910 113 1°35 120 1°55 233 1°44 
1911 122 1-4] 115 1°44 237 1:43 
1912 129 1:42 137 1°65 266 1°53 
1913 144 1:52 179 2:08 323 1°78 
1914 121 |. 1°24 138 157 259 1:39 


Nearly 93 percent. of the persons who died from diphtheria during 1914 
were under 10, and about 64 per cent. under 5 years of age. 
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INFLUENZA. 


There were 87 deaths attributed to influenza during the year, equal to a 
tate of -47 per 10,000. The rate for males was -47, and for females -46 
per 10,000 living. Prior to 1891 this disease was very little known, or rather 
few deaths were ascribed to it, but in that year there was a very severe 
epidemic, and it has since’ always been more or less prevalent. The 
majority of deaths from influenza occur in the four months, July—October. 


TUBERCULOUS DISEASES. 


To the several forms of tuberculous disease, 1,358, or 7:2 per cent.. of the 
total deaths in New South Wales during 1914 are attributable, equivalent 
to 7:33 per 10,000 living. 

The death rates from all forms of tuberculosis, other than pulmonary, 
are stated hereunder for decennial periods since 1881, and.for 1911. The 
tates are per 10,000 of each sex in various age-groups. 


Males. Females. j Persons. . 
AgesrouP: yagi | reo | tooi-| |. | tesi- | ae91-  001-| _ 1881- | 1891-1 1901-19 

180, | 1900. | ono, | 211-" agge, | 1900. 1010. | 24. | tg90, | 900. ono, | 181 
Years, | { | ! | | | 
O—- 4... 24:10 15-93 | 7-11 | 3-96 | 22710 | 18-41 | 5-98 | 8-79 | 22-63 | 14-69 | 6-55 | 3-88 
5—- 9 4 $2 164/111, -92! -87 129) -89| -71]| +85) 1-47! 1-01 -82 
10-14 ...., 39-70] 73186 | +46 = 80) 67] -38) 42) +751 -70 1-13 
1519...) :30- -59] -73] 36! -28: -83| -74| -24| 29) 71, -74! -80 
2024...) 48° 7a} -71/ -45| -46| -89/ 1-00} -72| -47/ -92; 85 -58 
Q—34 ..., 39-86] 90) 49) -46 +86) 1-13] +67 | 42 ga} 101 | -58 
3544... 42-71} 108 84) 17 | 73) 1-04) 81] 32) 72/106, -59 
45-54...) 42 74/125) -69| +80) -44| -50) 58 37) 62) 93 | -64 
55—64 ... 39-96 | 1-39!) 83) 61-70} -69)1-32| 47) +85 | 1-08 1-04 
B5—T4..) 7608) 87) | 30/105} +79) -91 5S) 82 112 | “41 
75 & over! -53; .. 159) .. | a. | 241-75)... | 8B] 10] 1-21] 
All ogee. S71 2-76) 1-70 1-12 375 262/151 | 98 | 373} 269 | 1-61 1-05 


This table shows that the infantile mortality from these diseases waa 
very largely in excess of any other group, and that the decrease in the general 
rate since 1881 is due entirely to the decline in the deaths at ages under 
5 years, from 22-6 per 10,000 in 1881-90, to 6-6 per 10,000 in 1901-1910, 
and 3-9 in 1911. 

Taking the experience during 1901-1910, the rate for both sexes fell rapidly 
from the first to the second age-group, then the male rate decreased slowly 
to ages 20-24, thence it increased at each age up to 55-64 years. With 
regard to the females the rate fluctuated throughout each successive group, 
after a decline in ages 5-14, it rose again up to age 34 years, then declined, 
teaching a minimum at ages 45-54. Except at ages 15-34 years the male 
rate in each group was the higher. In 1911 the rate was generally much 
lower than in the previous decade. 


Luberculosis of Lungs. 
Tuberculosis of lungs, or phthisis, as it is more commonly called, caused 
1,178 deaths during the year. The rate was 6:36 per 10,000 living; amongst 
males 7°75, and amongst females 4°83 per 10,000. The rate improved 
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steadily alter 1885, until in 1912, it was the lowest on record, and 53 per 
cent. below the figure for the first-meationed year. The rate in 1914 was 
about 2 per cent. below the average for the five years 1909-13. 

The table below shows the deaths from tuberculosis of the lungs and the 
rates for each sex since 1884 :— 


; Males. i Femaies, | Persons. 
Period. } { e. ar | | | tate veE 
| Deaths, | RAG Ber | Deaths, | Rate per | oath, | 
1834.-88 3,132 | 11°83 | 2,022 | 9300 0) 5,154 10°69 
1889-93 3,269 | ««10'GL S| 1,995), «S788 i 5104 | HEB 
1804-98 | 3,191 | 9°43 1,988 | 6°68 5,174 | 815 
1899-1908 | 3,322 | 9:24 2304 | 70S | 5,626 : S21 
1904-08 | 2985 © 772 | 2184 § G13 + 5,169 6:98 
1909 590 721 450 893 ; 1,040 6°59 
1910 591 7-03 466 | 600 | 1,057 | 654 
1911 648 746 451 + 5:66 | 1,099 6°60 
1912 643 7:04 435 | 5°27 | 1,078 . 6:20 
19130} 731 769 479 | 5:38 | 1,210 | 669 
1914 752 TIS | 426 | 483 1178 | 6°36 


; oo 


j 


The decrease-in the number of deaths from tuberculosis bas taken place 
since the. passing of the Dairies Supervision Act of 1886, the Pure Food Act, 
1908, the Diseased Animals and. Meat Act of 1892, and the Public Health 
Act of 1896, and may be attributed to the operation of these Acts and their 
amendments. The Board of Health is empowered by these Acts to supervise 
dairies and the production of milk, cream, butter, and cheese, and to prevent 
the sale of tuberculous meat. The Dairies Supervision Act was improved in 
the powers conferred by the Pure Food Act, 1908, which makes the finding of 
a diseased cow in a dairy herd primd facie evidence that its milk had been sold 
for food, and a prosecution for selling diseased milk can be instituted by the 
health inspectors, An Advisory Board was appointed in 1912, to advise the 
Government as to the best method of dealing with tuberculosis ; particulars 
of its operations and other matters relating to the treatment, cure, and 
prevention of tuberculosis, will be found in a later chapter of this volume. 

If the deaths be distinguished in the two divisions of the metropolis and 
the country districts, as in the following table, it will be seen that in 1894-98 
the rate in the former was 47 per cent. higher than in the latter. Since 
that period the rate in the country districts has remained fairly constant, 
but in the metropolis the decline has been very marked, and amounts to 
43 per cent. The reason for the decline is the establishment of hospitals 
for the treatment of consumptives :— 


{ 


| Metropolis. l Country Districts. 

Period. j K oa ‘ 1 > : ees 

| eats, | Batever | Deaths, | Bateper 

i i i i ees 
iso-98 | 2,302 | 10296 | 2,872 | 6:99 
1899-1903 | 2.490 | 1003 | 3,136 | 7-18 
1904-08 | 2184 | 7:89 2985 | 6:40 
1999 | 403 6-73 637 | 651 
1910 i; 448 | 721 | 6l4 | 613° 
i911 (SSSI) | 6°38 
1912 =| 3938 | 92 «|| S68 |S 4S 
1913 ( 478 | 673 | 732 | 666 
i4 | 482 | 583 746 | BT] 


‘Within the City of Sydney, pulmonary tuberculosis -is a notifiable 
disease. The observance of the health regulations, general and wide- 
spread improvements and. ventilation.of business and residential buildings 


\ 
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and places of amusement,. and the destruction in recent years of very 
many unhealthy tenements, have resulted in a most satisfactory fall in 
the rate of mortality from phthisis. Although the population of the 
metropolis has increased considerably, the deaths from this disease have 
decreased from 589 in the year 1903 to 432 in 1914. 

A comparison of the death rates according to age and sex in each decennial 
period since 1881, and in 1911, is supplied in the following statement, the 
rates are per 10,000 living in each group :— 


Males. Females. Persons. 
Age Group. [i931 | 1g01- | 19m1- | a,, | 1881-| 1891-] 1901] aq, | 1881-| 18m1- | 1901- | 41 
1s00, | 1000. | 1910, | 2% | Yeo, | toon, | 1010. | 28! | Teeo. | Tooo. | Tewo, | 191. 
Years, { 
O— 4 ....| 2-32) 1-06] 1:17) -39] 2-27: -97) -97) -80) 2:30) 2-41) 1-67|° -59 
 5—9 4... -71] +34) BI] 35) 77) 57] 39). “74, +45) 335) +16 
10-14 ...| 62) 54] -52| +75} 1-74) 1-08] 1-07) -63/ 1-17) -81 -79| +69 
15—19 «.{ 5:15) 3°57) 2-86) 1-31 717 4-71] 5°30} 4-02| 6-15) 4-14) 4-07) 2-65 
20—24 ...| 14-62] 10-69! 7-97, 6°65! 13-97: 9-64 8-94) 6-55! 14-31] 10-17, 8-45| 6-61 
25—34 .--/ 20-95] 15-68] 11-35] 10-43) 19-07: 13-75] 11-16} 10-68) 20-16) 14-81) 11-26) 10-55 
35—44 .-.| 21-99] 18-28] 14-79! 13-36) 18-02! 13-39) 11-90} 10-07| 20-40) 16-22) 13-48) 11-82 
45—54 ...| 23-43; 19-04] 16-56; 14-99| 16-54! 10-84 9-76, 7:16) 20°80, 15-67) 13-63) 11-55 
55—64 ...| 19-40] 21-98] 17-44) 19-23) 12-72] 11-17] 10-15] 8-73) 16-81) 17-60) 14-28] 14-63 
65—74 ...| 17-44] 17-09! 17-02) 14-75) 10-22} 7-62] 9-07] 11-89] 14-61] 12-97) 13-59) 13-45 
- 75 and over | 6-04| 4-67| 7-45) 8-51! 7-28] 2-44) 4-64) 3-46) 6-51] 3-73) 6-19) 6-24 
Allages  .../ 11-83] 9-63! 8-06] 7-48 -9-19| 6-77| 6-48) 5-67) 10-64 8-30) 7-31} 6-61 


The decline in mortality from phthisis has been general throughout all 
‘age-groups, and was greatest between the first and second decennial periods 
shown above. 

Of the 1,178 persons who died from tuberculosis of lungs or phthisis in 1914, 
798 were born in Australia, and of the remainder, 98 had been resident in 
the Commonwealth less than five years, 56 from five to twenty years, and 
197 for more than twenty years; in 29 instances either birth-place or length ~ 
of residence was not stated. 

The following comparison of death-rates from tuberculosis of lungs 
in various countries is interesting. The rates, are stated per 1,000 of 
total population, and thus do not take specifically into account either age 
or sex, which are material factors. If anything, this omission makes the 
comparison more favourable to New South Wales and other Australian 
States, where the proportion of aged persons is smaller than in the countries | 
of the Old World. There is also possibly a variation in the methods of classi- 
fication‘of the deaths in the various countries. 


Death-rate per Death-rate per 
1,000 of 1,000 of 

Country. Total Population. Country. Total Population. 

1908~12. 1913. 1908-12. 1913. 

Ireland .. ... {| 1°78 | 1:68 || Victoria... ... ...|-86-| = “78 

Norway ... wee eel) SUSTT. [| cedeees South Australia eee ‘79 ‘TT 

Switzerland sa des| ALSEBS |] Cavenss Western Australia... 72 68 

Spain me oa ee] 1°27 1:20 || New South Wales oa 65 ‘67 

Scotland ... 5 «| 1°20 1:08 Tasmania - ... es 63 58 

Netherlands was se] 1:18 1:06 | Queensland _... io 57 55 

England and Wales’ ...|_ 1:07 1:00 || New Zealand ... ea “57 56 
Belgium ... on 99 |”... 


The rate in all the European countries is higher than in New South 
Wales. The experience of the countries in the table is similar to that 
of New South Wales, namely, that the rate is decreasing. 
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Tuberculosis of Meninges. 
Tuberculosis of meninges caused 77 deaths during 1914, which is equal 


to a rate of °42 per 10,000 living. Nearly all were children, 49 or 6°4 per 
cent., being under the age of 5 years. 


Abdominal Tuberculosis. 

Included under this heading are deaths from tabes mesenterica. There 
were 41 deaths in 1914, of these 19 or 46 per cent. were of children under 
5 years of age. 

Other Tuberculous Diseases. 
* Tuberculous - diseases, other than those referred to above, caused 62 
deaths, being at the rate of °33 per 10,000 living. 


CANCER. 

There were 1,390 deaths from cancer in 1914, equal to a rate of 7°50 per 
10,000 living. The deaths during the year included 732 males and 658 
females, the rates being 7:54 and 7-46 per 10,000 living of each sex 
respectively. 

The following table shows the deaths and rates per 10,000 living for each 
sex since 1884 :— 


Males. ' Females. Persons. 
Period. te 
Deaths. | per toro0. | Deaths. | ner “to000.| Deaths | per 10,000 

1884-88 859 3°25 732 3°37 1,591 3°30 
1889-93 1,262 4:10 1,038 3°98 2,300 4:04 
1894-98 1,719 5-09 1,387 4:68 3,106: 4°89 
1899-1903 2,295 6°38 1,877 5°77 4,172 6:09 
1904-08 2,671 6°91 2,418 6°73 5,089 6°85 
1909 608 7°43 558 7°35 1,166 7°39 
1910 623 7°42 556 7°16 1,179 7°29 
1911 666 7°67 567 712 1,233 7°41 
1912 726 7°95 586 7°10 1,312 7°55 
1913 739 777 593 6°91 1,352 7:36 
1914 732 754 658 7°46 1,390 7°50 


The rates have increased steadily, although the female rate fluctuates to 


some extent. 


which is contrary to the experience of the United Kingdom. 
The ages of persons who died from cancer during 1914 ranged from 4 
months to 99 years, but cancer is essentially a disease of old age; 95 per cent. 
were aged 35 and over. 
The following table shows for each sex the death-rate per 10, 000 in age- 
groups after 25 years, during each decennial period since 1881 and for the 


In New South Wales, the male rate is usually the higher, 


year 1911 :— 
Males. Females. Persons 
Age Group aj | Weel | 100 1- | 1891- | 1901 1ss1- | 1891- | 1901 
1890, | 1900. | 1910, | 2941: | 4890 | 1900, | 1910. | 2921. | tg90, | 1900, | toto, | 1922. 
Years, 

25—34 -75| -94) = 89} 1-19] 1-36) 1-24] 1-37] 1-42} 1-01) 1-07] 1-12) 1-30 
35—44 2-88) . 363} 3-93 4-55] 5-25) 6-79] 7-16] 6-50| 3-82) 4-96] 589] 5-46 
45-—54 9-36] 12-13] 12-53} 14-19] 14-63] 17-93] 19-21) 20-03] 11-37] 14-52] 15-41] 16-75 
55—64 11-95] 30-36| 34-96] 35-56] 22-88] 33-20} 36-54] 33-35] 21-09] 31-52) 35-65] 34-59 
- 65—74 .| 34-78] 51-32] 72-00] 74-14] 31-85] 43-00) 62-06) 58-98] 33-63] 47-18] 67-71| 67-27 
7 and over 41-24) 63-78) 86-36] 88-89] 35-97] 62-95] 79-98/101-51| 39-24) 63-43] 83-49] 94-52 
Allages ...| 3-24] 4-99| 6-90 7-68} 3-19| 4-77/76-62| 7-131 3-22, 4-88) 6-77| 7-42 
eerie tart tthe either ma eeteeeind tatiana nacemem anata ne iin aaateeinindanintt tie aeetneeeaeeaaemmmnetmetamemiaies ocala dintcemneaen el 
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Since 1881-90 the death rates from cancer have more than doubled for 
both sexes, having risen constantly for every age-group throughout each 
decennial period. It has been stated that the more skilful diagnosis of late 
years, especially of internal cancer, may account for part of the increase, but 
how far this is so it is impossible to say, and there seems to be no doubt that 
the spread of cancer is real, 7 

The rate is the lowest in the earliest age-group shown above, and rises 
eee with increasing age, the rate for both sexes together in 1901-10 
being 1:12 per 10,000 at ages 25-34, as compared with 83-49 at ages 75 and 
over. Up to age 64 years the female rate is higher than the male, but over 
that age the mortality is greater amongst males. Comparing the rates in 
1911 with those of the period 1901-10, every group of males shows’ an increase, 
but the female rates were slightly lower at ages 35-44 and 55-74 years. 

Cancer is probably the most feared of all diseases, inasmuch as no specific 
remedy is known, and in all countrics for which there are records the death- 
rate is inereasing. In the following table the rates based on the whole 
population are given for certain countries. The comparison, being uncorrected 
for age incidence, is somewhat crude, but is apparently favourable to the 
Australian States. 


i Death-rate per ! Death-rate per 
1,000 of [ 1,000 of 
Country. ! Total Population. Country, | Total Population. 
| 2908-1912 | 193. |} 1908-1912,| 1918. 
e Tee ee eee a os ee dfn atl sees ih 
[ | 
Switzerland ie se E26:, i), * ahs New Zealand a | *$0 
Netherlands ot wt «106 [ 109) | New South Ha re ‘Th 
Scotland .., ee 1 1:03 | 1:08 Belgium... ee font : Ne 
Norway ... we 98 [,, | Italy) ow. mk ae he 2x6 
England and W ales... ‘98 | 1:05 | Tasmania oa tea] ; 7 
Victoria .., fs we 8379 | Queensland ie wt 65 
Ireland ... os we 81 | ‘S9 | Western Australia... | | 57 
Austria... re we BOG, Spain... ee anal ; ‘65 
Prussia... Wipe EB OF haa Hungary 2s vey [ be 
South Australia .. ie (MEG 83) Jamaica ... { » 18 
! : | 
DIABETES, 


The deaths attributed to diabetes in 1914 numbered 174, equal to a rate 
of ‘$4 per 10,000 living, which is abore the average for the preceding five 
years, The rate for males was ‘82 and for females 1-07 per 10,000 living 
of each sex, most of the deaths occuring after middle life, 125 being of 
persons over 45 years of age. 


MENINGITIS. 

Inflammation of the brain or its membranes caused 185 deaths, cqual to a 
rate of 1:00 per 10,000 living. The disease is principally one of childhood. 
Of those who dicd during the year, 107, or 58 per cent., were under 5 years of 
age, 


ELeMORBHAGE oF THE Bran, 


To cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy were due 642 deaths, of which 
345 were males ae 297 fomales. The rate is 8:44 per 10,009 livmg, 
3-55 for males and 2-37 for females. 
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The following table shows the:number of deaths. and rates in sexes of 
the, diseases of cerebral hemorrhage and. apoplexy. in.quinguennial periods 
since. 1884:— 


amen [ae Deaths. | yoei0.000. |" Deaths. . pertonoo, 
“assess | o778.| 207 | 67. | vaa5 | ness | 1on8 
1889-93 | 796 | .2:58 618 | 2:37 | 1,414 | 22-48 
(5804-98 rag | -279 | jm10.| 2289 | h683-| 22:60 
1899-1903" 1,050 | 3.292 | 7788 | “242 | 1,838° | °2°68 
j9e408 | :2,303.| 3:31 |. .1,039 | e901 || 9,342 .| -a45 
-i9e9 | 303'| °3905 | 286° | <se77'| 609 | "3986 
1910 266 | 3:15 265 341° 531 3-29 
1911 32g | 877 317 | -3:88 645 3°88 
1912 B45] 2878 | 9266 | 28-22:| -611 3°51 
‘1913 ‘365. | 3°84 “B05 | 38:55 670 3°70 
1914 345°]. 855 | 997 | <e37-| 642 346 


for females‘*87,. 


Corvunsions. or CHILDREN, 

Convulsions of children (under!5.years) caused 169 :deaths‘during 1914, or 
91 per 10,000 living at all. ages, whith is S:per cent. below the average for 
the previous five years. The:rate.for males was ‘95 per 10,000 living and 


Appended is a table. showing the deaths: and-rates in sexes for quin- 
quennial years since 1875 :— 


__-Males, Females. Total, 
REEL Deatns. | patti, | Peaths. | per ttoo,| Deaths | per too 
“as75—~| 297 | -a34 | 205 | 7:69 | <o02 | “8:59 
- $880 -ass| 0975 | 207.| 8-98 | 685 | 9-40 
1885 as | 938 | 302 | 941 | 820 | -s84 
4890 398 | B47 aa | 545°, 602 | 5°46 
"24895 -280 | sao | 243 | san7 | 523 | 418 
1900 ops | <2ea | 168 | 263 | ° 371] 2°74 
1905 : 119 157 92 : 1982 Ql | 145. 
r1910 i 193 | 123] 71 401 | EIA | 1.208 
ao | 9 91 oz | asa | ae | gs 
,a912 “95 | 1 68 32 |. 188 194 
e1913 69 94 co | yo | cago | 382 
1914 oe) «| 7 +37 || 169 “91 
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INSANITY. 


Insanity is classed as a distinct disease of the nervous system; but of the 
total number of deaths of insane persons in 1914, only 150 deaths appear in 
the tables as due to insanity (including general paralysis of the insane), the 
remaining deaths being attributed to their immediate cause. 


The death-rate of persons dying from insanity, including general paralysis 
of the insane, per 10,000 living, was 1-09 in the case of males, and ‘50 in the 
case of females. 


Practically all the insane persons in New South Wales are under treatment 
in the various Hospitals for the Insane. At the end of 1914 there were 
6,906 persons under official control and receiving treatment. This is equal 
to 3°73 insane persons per 1,000 of population. 

The percentage of deaths of insane persons in New South Wales is com- . 


paratively light. The following table has been computed on the basis of the 
average number of patients resident in Hospitals for the Insane :— 


Males. 1 Females. Persons. 
; Deaths | Propor- | Deaths | Propor- Deaths | Propor- 
Period. in tion of in tion of in tion of 
Hospitals| average | Hospitals| average | Hospitals| average 
for number for number for number 


Insane. | resident. / Insane. [ resident. | Insane. | resident. 


per cent. per cent. per cent, 
1894-98 782 6°86 366 5:18 1,148 6°21 

1899-1903 | 1,021 777 465 5:54 | 1,486 6:91 

1904-1908 } 1,280 8°24 613 6:00 1,893 7°35 


1909 240 7:14 125 5°58 365 | 6°52 
1910 280 797 145 6°22 425 7°27 
1911 345 9°46 152 6°42 497 8°26 
1912 335 9°01 166 6°87 501 8°17 
1913 340 9-03 153 6:09 493 7°85 


1914 301 7°72 168 6°44 469 7-21 


DISEASES OF THE HEaRtT. 


Diseases of the heart were the cause of 1,670 deaths, equivalent to a rate 
of 9-01 per 10,000 living. Of the total, 988 were males and 682 females, 
the rates being 10°18 and 7-73 per 10,000 living respectively. The deaths 
and death-rates for each sex since 1884 are shown below :— 


Males. Females. Persons. 
Period. - Zz 
Death, Berg Deaths. Bat eb: Deaths. | per My AGa. 
1834-88 2,149 8°12 1,390 | | 6-39 3,539 7°34 
1889-93 2,250 7°30 1,357 5-20 3,607 6-34 
1894-98 2,434 7°19 1,478 4°98 3,912 6°16 
1899-1903 2,917 8-11 1,932 5:94 4,849 7:08 
1904-1908 3,791 9°81 2,727 7°65 6,518 877 
1909 923 11:28 677 8-92 1,600 10°14 
1910 918 10°93 720 9:28 1,638 10°13 
1911 1,033 11-90 768 9°65 1,801 10°82 
1912 1,130 12°38 751 9°10 1,881 10°82 
1913 1,050 11:04 717 8°35 1,767 9°7 
1914 — 988 10-18 682 773 1,670 9°01 
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The ages of the persons who died during 1914 ranged up to 93 years} 
and, as might be expected, the great majority of deaths occurred after 
middle age had been passed, 1,362 being of persons over 45 years of age. 


Included in the total are deaths from pericarditis, endocarditis, organic 
diseases of the heart, and angina pectoris. The largest number of deaths 
(about one-half of the total) was attributed to “heart disease” without 
further definition—that is to say, without the particular cardiac lesion being 
specified. 


The following table shows the rates per 10,000 for males and females in 
agée-groups for decennial periods since 1881, and for the year 1911 :— 


Males. Females. . Persons. 
Age Group. 


1881- | 1891- | 1901- 1881- | 1891-| 1901- 1881- | 1891-| 1901- 


1890. | 1900. | 1910. | 1911 | igoo, | 1900. | 1910. | 11. | 1s90. | 1900. | 1910. | 1921+ 


Years. . 

O— 4...) 1-27) 1-14) 1:13) -77] 1-28} -89) = -97/ -1-10| 1-28) 1-02} 1-05] +93 
5— 9...] 1-34) -99] 1-10] 1-16) 1-09} -98} 1-16) -47/ 1-21] -99) 1-13] +82 
10—14 ...) 1-73} 1-28] 1:49] 1-74] 1-50} 1-31] 1-84) 2-66} 1-61] 1-30) 1-66; 2-20 
15—19 ...) 1-90) 1-40] 1-92] 2-14] 2-21) 1-66] 1-98] 2-92) 2-05) 1-53] 1-95] 2-52 
20—24 ...| 2-52] 1-42) 1-55] 2-14) 2-47/ 1-83] 1-94) 2-26] 2-50] 1-62} 1-74] 2-20 
25—34 ...) 3-61! 2-66, 2-15] 2-10) 4-58! 2-53) 2-53] 2-69; 4-01! 2-60) 2-34| 2:38 
35—44 ...) 8-86) 5-81! 5-46) 6-03, 7-84] 5-63] 6-13, 4-72) 8-46] 5-74, 5-77] 5-42 
45—54 ...! 17-53] 13-3€| 13-79] 14-76] 15-98] 11-20| 11-80) 13-74] 16-94| 12-47] 12-93] 14-32 
55—64 ...1 35-37| 36-56] 35-37] 37-63] 31-13) 25-29| 28-72, 33-88] 33-73] 31-96] 32-48) 35-98 
65—74. ...| 74-99] 69-40/ 91-84|109-69] 60-00) 54-65] 78-67] 95-55] 69-12] 62-37] 86-15]103-29 
75 & over 91-41 104-74/178-83)253-42 88-64) 89- Sali: -23:204-16] 90-36] 98-30|161-94)/231-23 


All ages... “7-91 7-31; 9-60 11-92 6-02 5-20 7-51) 9-66] 7-05) 6-33} 8-60} 10-84 


Diseases of the heart are increasing, although it may be that part 
of the increase is due to a better acquaintance with the action of the heart, 
and that many deaths which were formerly attributed to old age are now 
ascribed, to some form of heart disease. The rates above show that the 
increase has been in the ages 65 and over, and that it was most marked 
during the periods 1891 to 1910. The rates do not vary greatly up to age 
24 years but rise steadily after that age. The death-rate for males generally 
is higher than for females. 


BRoncuITIS. 


Bronchitis caused 530 deaths in 1914, equivalent to 2°86 per 10,000 living. 
The rate for males was 2-97 and for females 2-74 per 10,000; of thetotal deaths 
208 were stated to be due to acute and 322 to chronic bronchitis. This 
disease chiefly affects the extremes of life. In 1914, of those who died, 
125, or 24 per cent., were under 5, and 336, or 63 per cent., over 65 years 
of age. ; 


PNEUMONIA, 


The total deaths from pneumonia were 1,084, equal to a rate of 5-85 
per 10,000 living. Included in the total are 356 deaths which were. ascribed 
to broncho- -pneumonia. Among males the rate was 6-59, and among females: 
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5-03.per10,000- living of each sex respeatively. Pneumonia.is:more fatal to 
males ‘than to females,.as ‘the following table,. giving:the rates: by sexes simee 
1884,,shows-:-— 


3Maies. *PHenidles. i | “Persons. 


-‘Period. ; 
iz t te 

Deaths. | yer't0,000. | Deaths. | per'to,co0, | Deaths | per 10,000, 
1884-88 "2,032 7°63 T,301 5°98 3,333 691 
1889-93 2,158 7-00 1,373 6°26 * 3,531 6°21 
1894-98 2,514 7:43 1,528 5°15 4,042 6°37 
189941903 “3,191 8°87 2,000 6°15. 6,191 7:58 
1904-1908 _ 2,816 © 7:28 1,824 6:12 4,640 6°24 
1909 B17 _ &32 "351 “4°62 “868 5:50 
“1910 “625 “25 *>BA0 38 3865 5°35 
“J9T1 “575 . 6:62 7898 *5200 B73 B85 
1912 699 7:66 399 4°83 1,098 632 
1913 : 667 7701 A843 5:16 1,110 613 
“1014 640 59 Aad 5°03 1,084 5:85 


‘Most:deatths ‘from: pneumonia oceur in 'the-cold weather. In‘ 1914 there 
were 526.deaths, or 49 per cent. in the four-months June to'Septeniher. 

iLherd kas‘been little reduction in the. mortality forsome years. : There-was 
a drop-after 1888," but -it: then: steadily -imcreased,-with : a* few “fluctuations, 
to. the: highest:point:onrecord, sin 1902. “The:general -rate-sinee that year 
has: been:much:lower. 

“Pneumonia -is-most' destructive amongst young children:and-old:persons. 

“The folowing table shows ‘the rates-per 10,000 in-age-groupsiof bath sexes 
from, 1881:to:1911..— 


Males. ‘Females. Persons, 
EO ER Ne (em | a0 1981- | 1891- | 1901 1981~ | 1891- | 1901 
- |-1891- | 1901- “1881- -| 1901- ~ | 1801- els 
:1890. | 1900. |:a910, |2%1- |.1¢90. | ago0. |.1910. | you. | 3890, |-1000. | uns 1811. 
Years. | 
o— 4 o+-| 17-97 | BL-O8] VETO! 19-21) 15-83) ‘17°46! 17°70) 17-48] 16-92! 19-15) 19-48) 18-36 


BO] 27). £19) - OT) 1-25) 1-29) bet 
$93) | F-10) 2-14) 212). 74) E-02) 63 


5—9 —.43.]°-1°63) + 1-29 3-31) 1-62) 1°72) 
10-14...) BB1) 55) 85) +22): FB 


15-19 _....,.] -?2-33) 2-01) -22-29| «4-66 : 1-90] 1-26) 1-40) +24) 2-12) 164) 1-90) 996 
20—24 —....|_ 3-99) 3-08] 3-00) 2-14) 2-63) 1-90) 1-54 . 1:19) ..3-36) :2-50) 52:28] . 1-68 
25—34 ...| 4-90] 3-91] 3-67) 2-80) 4:21] 2-60] 2-30) 3°79] 4-61) 3-32) ‘ 3-01) *2-31 
35—44 7:65| 6-69] 6-06] 4-18|.:507|..2:97/: 3-92) 3-67) 6-98) 5-55) 5-09) 3-94 
45—54 12-98} 9-61] 9-47) 7-67] 7:35). 5:33] 4-78) 2-78) 10-83) -7-85| 7-45) 5-52 


55—64 a 17-00} 16-88} 16115] 9-72) -8-87['10<78):10-19| 7-94) 13:85] .13-92):13-56) 18-94 
65—74 _....|. 26-01 28-21},98-47|,26-86| 22-22| 18-66).29-98) 17-37! 24-53: 23-89!:26-10| 22-56 
75 and over |.30°21) 42-40! 46-54} 54:84) 28-26), 3538} 50°32 53-06).29°4.7)'30-421. 48-24) 5404 


All ages eo-| 7°77) . 746) 7-68) 6-63 680} sax 650] 600 wa 642] 64 BBB 


The rate is at a minimum at ages 40-14 years, after which it rises 
gradually -up. to.age.35,,and-then. very rapidly..with increasing, age. 
Ui 191 Lalkegesgroups-exeopt5-9 yeamnand aaa alam 
_Tates.as: compaszed:with the previousten years, 
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Disrases: or: Diersryver System, 


The. deaths attributed :to; these: diseases: numibered’2,534, . equivalént: to 
13°67 ‘per -10,000 living, thezates for males-and females:being:14°37 ambid2:94i . 
Déathssin. this:system:were: ascribed’ mainty:-to: diarrhoea: and enteritis; _ 
which with ‘appendicitis: and cirrhosis:.of the liver:are disenssed ‘hereunder: 
Gastritis caused 120 deaths, 45 being: of children under’5 -years of ages and 
41 deaths: were:azertbed:to- gastric ulcer: . 


Dianne@z: ann ENrerrrigé: 


In 1914*there were ascribed:to these twocauses' 1,647 deaths,.or 8-89 per 
10,000 living, the rates for males being 9:18 and: females 8-56 respectively. 
The following table gives the deaths:and.rates of males and. females since 
1884 :— 


Males, | Females, Persons. 
Period, , a i 

Deaths, aa Deaths.” per 10,000 4 Deaths. - p erie bot: 

1884-88: 3,412: | 12°89 ~ 3,048" | 14°02" 6,460: 13°40 
1889-93. 3,451 11°20 2,851: | 10-92: 6,302: 11:07 
1894-98". 4,042: "| 11°94 3638 - 12°26: 7,680 12:09 
1899-1903. 4,422. 12°29.: 3,90t' | 11°99": 8,323. 12:15 
1904-1908 3,714 9°61 3,000: | = 8°41. 6,714 9:03 
1909 854 10°19 652° 8-59 1,486 9°42 
1910: 769 9°15 662° 8°53" 1,431 8°85 
1911 698. 8:04° 535, | = 6°72. 1,233 74) 
1912 932 10°40: 809: 9°61 1,741. 10°01 
1913" 1,024 10:76 813° 9 1,837 10°15 
1914): BI 918" 756" 8°56 1,647 8°89 


There-was'alarge.drop in:therate after 1888; probably due ‘to the influente. 
of the: Dairies:Supervision Act. During-the next. fifteen: years: there: was: a 
gradual. increase, but:in.1904'a very great:improvement ensued, which has 
sincebeen fairly maintained. | 

According. to the Bertillon. classification, deaths. from these diseases: are. 
divided into: two groups, one. including children under 2 years’of age, and 
the otherzall.persons.2 -years..of.age-and.over.. In.the.first_group.there were 
1,308; or 79 percent. of the total; and.in: the: sevond: 339%. 

Of ‘the: total‘deaths from: diarrhea. and: enteritis, 583;-or: 35 ‘per cent., 
occurred in the three.sunimer months; January, November, :and December; 
and 654,.or-40 per:cent., ine February, March, and April... Asa rule, about 
50. percents:of the deaths octur in the:summer months... 


APPENDICITIS:: 

To ‘this cause: 143 deaths were: ascribed ‘in 1914, the rate being ‘77 per. 
10,000" living:) This. disease is: much more fatal to males‘than. to females. 
The rate:for:the: malesin: 1914 being -83, and forthe females71 iper 10,000 
livings:. : 

CrrrHosis OF THE. Liver. 

In 1914 deaths: from cirrhosis of the: liver: numbered.127, the rate being: 
*69 per 10,000 living,. This disease:is-more.prevalent. among.males than 
females-—therate for the-former in. 1914‘being:“94}. and: for the latter 41° per: 
10,000 living.in each sex. SS geretse re tk ce 
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Beiqut’s DIsEase. 


Of the 1,177 deaths due to diseases of the urinary system, 866 were caused 
by chronic nephritis or Bright’s disease, and 91 by acute nephritis. Taking 
these two diseases together, the rate was 5-16 per 10,000 living ; for males 
6-28, and for females 3-93. The changes in the rates of Bright’s disease 
and of acute nephritis, will be seen below :-— 


Males. Females. | Persons. 
sas Deaths. per 0,000. Deaths, pax 10,600. | Deaths. | per'i0000 

1884-88 626 2°37 386 1°78 1,012 2°10 
1889-93 907 2°94 570 2°18 1,477 2°60 
1894-98 1,291 3°81 821 277 | 2112 | 3:33 
1899-1903 1,659 4°61 996 3°06 2,655 3°88. 
1904-1908 2,056 5°32 1,199 3°36 3,255 4°38 
1909 447 5°46 256 3°37 703 4°46 
1910 465 5°54 272 3°50 737 4°56 
1911 525 6°05 315 3°96 840 5:05 
1912 581 6°36 342 3°75 923 5°31 
1913 631 6°63 354 ~ 4°12 985 5°44 
1914 610 6°28 347 3°93 957 5°16 


During the whole period covered by the table the rate, both for males and 
females, has been more than doubled. The male rate is about half as 
high again as the femate. Not many persons under 35 die from nephritis, 
the proportions per cent. for 1914 being: under 35, 12:0; and over 35, 88-0. 

Since 1881 the rate has steadily risen, the increase being greatest at ages 
over 45 years. The rates per 10,000 are shown below for males and females 
in decennial periods since 1881 and in 1911 :— 


Males. Females. Persons, 
Age Groniy | sae: | aaie| iuis 1911, | 1881- | 1801- | 1901- | 4911, | 1981- | 1891- | 1901- 
1890. | 1900. | 1910. - | 1890, | 1900. | 1910. - | 1899. | 1900. | 1910, | 1921. 
Years. ) | 
0- 4 ese} 1-19) 1:31] 1-52] +77) 1-12) 1-44) 1-23] -50) 1-16) 1-37) 1-38] -64 
5-9: ... 42| +44) +48] -23) +32) -44) +50) +47) +37) +44) +49] 635 
10-14 ins *35| 26) «= 49) 50} Ss -27) Ss -38) Ss -53) S38) 31] 82] «1 44 


15-19 e| AT] +76) 72) 59) 68] 61) -77| 61) 57] +68) 74) «60 
20-24 ee| 82] 1-01) 1-04) 1-35) 1-18) 1-26) 1-07) 1-79) -98) 1-13! 1-05) 1-56 
25-34 --| 1-76) 1-80] 1-85] 1-82] 1-74] 2-38) 1-74) 1-42) 1-75] 2-06) 1-80) 1-63 
35-44 ++.| 2:94) 4-48) 4-36] 4-55] 3-69) 4-52) 4-12) 3:57| 3-24| 4-50) 4-25 “4-09 
45-54 «+, 5-41! 8-40) 9-92) 10-99) 4-09) 6-65: 7-98] 7-75) 4-91] 7-68) 9-08] 9-56 
55-64 ---| 10-58; 15-39} 20-17] 22-12} 6-50] 10-47) 12-83] 16-68] 9-00; 13-39) 16-98] 19-73 
65-74 ...| 14-67/'26:47| 40-87] 54-84) 11-41] 15-77) 25-06] 36-12| 13-39] 21-71) 34-05| 46-37 
75 and over | 19-18; 29-29| 59-12) 67-14) 6-42) 16-59/ 29-65/ 40-37| 14-33) 23-90) 45-89] 55-08 


“All ages... 2-40) 3-62: 5-16) 6-06) 1-77) 2-63) 3-33| 3-96] 2-13] 3-16) 4-29] 5-05 
| 
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Dsatus IN CHILD-BIRTH. 


The number of deaths of women in child-birth in 1914 was 296, 
corresponding to a rate of 5-5 per 1,000 births. Of these, 100 were due 
to puerperal septicemia, 43 to accidents of pregnancy, and 153 to other 
puerperal accidents. The deaths resulting from various diseases and 
casualties incident to child-birth are about 5°5 per 1,000 births, or 1 death 
to every 181 births. During the twenty-two years ended 1914, the deaths 
were as follow :— 


ee 7 
Joy 


1893-1914, 


Cause of Death. 1893-18961897-1900|1901-1904 1905-1908, 1909-13. | 1914. | Propor- 
i Total |tion due 
| Deaths. | to each 


| “4 cause, 


I lav 
i per cent. 


Accidents of Pregnancy | 132 197 176 280 170 34 989 | 16°37 
Puerperal Hemorrhage 142 159 135 106 147 42 731. 12-10 
Puerperal Septicemia ...) 369 362 378 | 295 580 | 100 | 2,084 | 34°50 


Albuminuria & Eclampsia) 100 126 113 141 242 53 715 | 12°83 
Other Casualties of Child- 
birth .. aoe | 272 279 256 301 287 67 | 1,462 | 24:20 


Total ... ../1,015 [1,123 |1,058 | 1,128 1,426 | 296 | 6,041 | 106-00 


Owing to the changes in classification of causes of death, the figures for the 
last ten years are not quite on the same basis as those for previous years, 
but the differences are only slight. 

During the twenty-two years, 1893-1914, of the 6,041 women who died from 
diseases of child-birth, 5,441 were married, and 600 single, and as there were 
during this period 843,454 legitimate and 58,944 illegitimate births—reckoning 
cases of twins and triplets as single births—it follows that amongst married 
women the fatal cases average 6:5 per 1,000 births, or li in 155, and amongst 
single women 10-2 per 1,000, or 1 in 98, 


VIOLENCE. 


Of 18,777 persons who died during the year, 1,507, or 8-03 per cent., met 
with violent deaths, the rate per 10,000 living being 8°13. The mortality 
rate from violence amongst males is nearly four times as great as for 
females, since of the deaths of this kind, 1,208, equal to 12-44 per 10,000 
living, were of males, and 299, equal to 3°39 per 10,000, were of females. 


ACCIDENT. 


The number of fatal accidents during the year was 1,119, viz., 903 of males 
and 216 of females, equal to rates of 9°30 and 2°45 per 10,000 living of each 
sex. ‘ihe general rate was 6°04 per 10,000 living. ‘Accidental deaths have 
always been numerous in the country. Of those registered during 1914, the 
deaths from accident in she metropolis numbered, 351, and in the country 
districts, 768.. As a rule, about three-fourths of the accidents occur in the 

sountry, which contairs about five-eighths of the total populeuon: 
528234 © 
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The number of deaths from accident: and :the rates since 1884 are shown in 
the table below :— 


Males, | Females. , Persona 
Perisd, i me ; ; A 
} Rat : t : Rati 
Deaths. ) per 70,000. Deaths. sper "10,000. Den: “per 10}000, 
1884-88 3,550 13°41 | 944 | 4°34 4,494 | 9°32 
1889-93 35666 T190 “966 3°70 4,632 8:14 


1894-98 3,498 10°33 1,095 3°69 4,593 5:23 
1899-1903 3;432 9°54 1,108 3°39 4,535 662 
1904 -1908 3,143 8:13 1,055 2°96 4, 198 5°65 


1909 658 8-04 221 2°91 879 5°37 
1910 721 8°58 197 2:54 918 5-68 
1911 795 | 916 292 | 9-79 | 1,017 611 
1912 809 8:86 218 2:39 | 1/027 e91 
1918 908 | 9°55 256 298 | 1,164 6-43 
‘1914 903 | 9°30 216 245 | ‘1Er9 604 


Although ‘the accident rate is still high compered with that of more 
settled countries, it has been ‘steadily decreasing; among males the decline 
has been more rapid than amongst females. For tle years prior to 1894 
the rates are really slightly lower than sre shown ‘in ‘the table, ‘because 
certain causes formerly classed as.accidents-ure now recorded elsewhere. 

The experience of the past: five years shows thatoutof every 1,000:accidents 
169 are due to vehicles and horses, 153 to.drowning,.128.to burns or acalds, 
121 to falls, 102 to.railways and tramways, 45 40 mines and quarries, ‘and 
39 to weather agencies. Among males ‘the greatest muniber are .due to 
vehicles:and horses, und “among females to thurns or-scalds. 


Sonus, ; 

The number of deaths due to thisxesuse-cdining 10M was 268, squal ‘toa 
rate of 1-45 per 10,000 living, which is about 12 per cent. above the average 
of the previous five years. The numberof males was 210, equal to a rate 
of 2-16 per 10;000 living, and of females 58, equal to -66 per 10,000, so 
that the rate for males is about three anda ‘half ‘times.as gueat as that of 
the females. 


| ‘Males, “Femates. Persons. 
Perfod. ' ‘Rate af Bitte Rate’ 
| ‘Deaths. - per 10,000. Bente. per 10,000. Beathy. per 10,000, 
1884-88 ‘428 1°62 ‘96, 44 524 1-09 
1889-93 519 1°68 1t6 42 ‘629 1H 
1894-98 “C79 2-01 169 BT 848 134 
1899-1983 651 181 142 As 793 1-16. 
1904-1908 719 1-88 160 “49 . 879 118 
‘1909 148 1:81 45 58 193 1-22 
1910 184 1°60 27 “85 161 100 
1911 W4 1°89 39 49 203 22 
1912 192 2°10 69 76 961 150 
1913 219 2°30 | 58 “68 TT 1°58... 
1914 210 2:16 58 66 268 1°45 
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The means usually adopted by men for self-destruction are shooting, 
poisoning, cutting, or hanging. Amongst women, weapons ‘ate avoided, 
and poison has been the means most often used. Out of every 100 ‘cases, 
during the last five years, 33 were by poisoning, 28 by shooting, 16 ‘by 
cutting, 13 by hanging, and 7 by drowning. 


Experience‘shows that morbidity is largely influenced by the seasons. As 
regards suicides, ‘this is most plainly seen amongst males, who are more 
inclined to self- destruction in the first and last quarter of the year. For 
the ten years ended 1914, the proportion of male suicides per 1,000 during 
the first quarter of the year was 264; second, 224; third, 253; and’ fourth, 
259. January, .Februsry, and December, the three hottest months of the 
year, usually have the largest record of suicides. 


Female suicides, ¢lassified by quarters for the same period, show the 
highest proportion during the first quarter of the year, the figures being 
as follow:—First quarter, 262 per 1,000; second, 241; third, 260; and 
fourth, 237. 

Suicide at ages under.20 is not common, but after that age, especially with 
males, iit increases with increasing age. The rates per 10,000 for each sex 
in age-groups in decennial periods from 1881 to 1911 is shown below :~ 


Males. Females. | Persons. 
Age Geoets. aei basin| soe | 1881 1801: | ae ] mi en 1901 a 
‘1890. | 1960. | 1910. | 191- | agg0. | 1900. | x10. | 2921- | 1890. | 1900. 1910, | 1911. 
J & ony 
Yedrs. | ' 

15-19 .... ‘oe.{ BB} B21]. -20) -24 | 44)| -59/| 83] -61| -86{ -43] 41 +42 
20-24 .. 1-01 | 1:29 |.1-18 11-85 | 46 86 86 12) 75} 1°08 ) 1°02 15 
Di 54 AS }.2-08 | 204 | 2417 | +60 67 51 75 | 1-50 |.1-48 |-1-30 | 2-48 
35.44 vee) 2-64'| F783 | FO6 3-62 | 82) O4 80 | 1:15 | 1D1 | 258 |204 |; 246 
45-54 ... 4:25 | 4-72 |-3907 |'3-89 11-05 | °88 75 88 |-3-03 |'3-14 | 2:58 | 257 
55-64 454 | 6-32 |:5-55 |6-00 | -95 | 1-35 78 79 | 3-15 | 4-29 | 3-48 | 3-71 
65-74 5-43 | 789 624 |-3-40 |-3-19 | 79 51 Ol | 3-77 | 4-59 | 3-77 | 2:28 
D-and over 4:47 | 7-7B | 4-15 | 6-62 | 86 | 1-95 45 | 1-15 | 3-09. | 5-28 | 249 | 4-16 


The suicide rate shows very little variation throughout the period 
under teview, except at the ages 15-19, the male rate is considerably higher 
than: the ‘female. 


Beasona, Prevarenoe or ‘Diseases. . 


‘The statement below shows the principal diseases, ‘the deaths trem which 
vary according tothe seasons. The figures are based on the experience of. the 
twelve years 1903-14, and represent the proportion of deaths in each ‘taonth 
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per 1,000 deaths during the year from each cause. The actual returns were 
adjusted on account of the unequal number of days in the various months 
to render the figures comparable :— 


if . Diph- Whoop- | ; | Diarrhea, oo 
Month. | Wher | fuenza, | “and” | gi@8, | Phthisis. | monia, | chitis, | and.” | Disease 
Croup. | os, ‘ Dysentery.| 
r | 

January... 139| 40] 57] 96) 79: sl] 47) 48 76 
February..| 144[ 21| 67| 73) 72) 45| 43) 130 73 
March ..! 147! 19 79] 65! 74: 47| 43| 104 68 
April we 128 33 110 85 82 i 61 59 110 | 76 
May eo 107 46 121 80 | 85 7 79 72 8t 
June...) = 71) 84] 195] 66) | 85} lol] =115] 40 90 
July ., 40, Lis| i2| 7: 99] 118] 139] 29 98 
August ..| ' 29] 171{| 86) 84) 92] 134] Laz] 24 96 
September. 28 | 183 78 84 91] 124] 126 25 91 
‘October ..) 25 | 4d | BT | 92 s9| 95| 84] 46 | 82 
November .| 45| 93 61 87 82 81! 67] 114 84 
December.. 97| 56 | 57) 110 "9 aay 2 6) 51] 14s 82 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,600 

| 

J t 


The chief feature of the above table is the contrast between typhoid fever 
and diarrhoea and enteritis on the one hand, and influenza, pneumonia, and 
bronchitis on the other. In the first group the influence of the warm weather 
is the controlling factor, and in the second the cold weather. The warmest 
months in the year are January, February, and December; and the coldest 
June, July, and August. Phthisis does not vary a great deal throughout 
the year, but the rates show that in the cold months the deaths are most 
frequent. Bright’s disease, also, is most fatal in the cold weather. 


Causes OF INFANTILE MorRTALIty. 


The mortality of infants in New South Wales was exceptionally low during 
the ten years 1904-13. An upward movement in 1907, when the rate was 
higher than in any of the three preceding years, was followed by a decline in 
the two succeeding yeers; in 19J0 there was a slight increase, but in 1911 the 
tate was the lowest on record. In 1912 there was a slight increase as com- 
pared with the previous year, but the rate was considerably lower than 
‘the average for the preceding quinquennium, notwithstanding it was w 
period of low mortality. In 1913 the rate was 78°3, being 2 per cent. 
above the average of the previous ten years, and the highest since 1907. In 
1914 the rate 69°7 was 5 per cent. below that of the previous quinquennium. 


Although at very early ages children are most susceptible to the attacks 
of disease, and the rates for preventable diseases are highest, there is no 
doubt that many children succumb through parental ignorance of the 
proper food or treatment required. In New South Wales, out of every 
10,000 children born, as will.be seen from a previous table, about 1,000 
die before reaching their fifth year. 
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“ As the death-rate of infants is usually looked upon as a reliable sanitary 
test, and as it is of interest to know the diseases most fatal to children, the 
following statement has been prepared. It shows the principal causes of 
deaths of children—under 1 per 1,600 births and under 5 per 1,000 living—. 
in 1914 and inthe five years 1909-13, distinguishing deaths. in the metropolis 
from those in the country districts :— 


Deaths under 1 per 1,000 births. Deaths under 5 per 1,000 living. 
Cause of Death. Metropolis. | Country. yew erat Metropolis. | Country. alee Sonnl 
1908 | nord. | 1899" | sora, | 1208-| roa, || 1908-| ror4. | 1902-! yora, | 18US"| 914, 
Measles 5 0, 4 | ) 1 @; | 3 a “4 1 
Scarlet Fever £2 0 so 0 0 1 1 1 ‘1 0 1 0 
Whooping-cough .. «e| 22) 15 | 21) 28) 22] 20 9 b T 8 8 7 
Diphtheria and Croup .. “4 4 3 “4 8 “4 7 8 8 7 7) °7 
Tuberculosis—Meninges. . 6 4] 2 2 “4 3 i) 3 ‘1 2 3 2 
7 Peritoneum; 3 2 4) 1 4 2 ‘1 Ths 2h al 1 1 
»  OtherOrgans) 1] 2) 2] 2) al all ajo oajoajo ajo] oa 
Syphilis .. sé --| 18 9 “4 “f 7 4 4 7) sf 0 2 tL 
Meningitis .. a --| 1:0 3 11 8 11 8 7) 6 3) “4 3) "Pe 
Convulsions se ++} 21] 19! 30) 31) 27) 26 7 6 9 8 3 ‘T 
Bronchitis .. o oe[ 22 Vl 2°) 22] 25 18 7 “4 8 7 7 “6. 
Broncho-pneumonia «| 82 3°2 3-0 23 30 26 1°3 13 1:0 9 11 1° 
Pneumonia .. ee «| 24] o15) 17) 20; lel 1:8 3 8 (i 8 7 8. 
Diarrhea and Enteritis ..; 24-5 | 21°5 | 19°0 | 188 ; 21-0 | 19°8 77 66 55 56 63 | — 6°0- 
Congenital Malformations! 26] 35 | 2) 27 | 25) 38 7 9 6 6 7 of 
Infantile Debility .. -+| 82] 12°7 | 104 | 113 9°6 | 11°83 21 31 24 26 23 28 
' Premature Birth .. --| 183 | 16°L | 15°1 | 17°3 | 16°3 | 168 47 40} 34) 39; 39 39 
Allother .. oe --| 87 33 87 59 87 B11 3°5 21 36 27 3°6 25 
Total o «-| 77°6 | 69°7 | 71:3 | 69°7 | 73°6 | 69°7 || 261 | 22°5 | 21° | 20°9 23°3 | 21°5 

\ 


The high mortality of infants is due to the deaths of children who from: 
the beginning are greatly weakened either from immaturity or debility at 
birth. Of children under 1, the deaths’ from these causes in 1914 were 
equal to 31-6 per 1,000 births, or 45 per cent. of the total deaths of children 
at that age. A previous table shows that the mortality during the first: 
month of life is over two-fifths of the total mortality during the whole of 
the first year, and 83 per cent. of this mortality was due im 1914 to. 
deaths from congenital debility or defects. 

Of the deaths of children under one year, diarrhoea and enteritis were 
responsible to the extent of 19-8 per 1,000 births, and whooping-cough 
caused 2-0 per 1,000 births. Respiratory diseases are rather fatal to 
children; bronchitis, in 1914, caused 1°8, broncho-pneumonia 2°6, and 
pneumonia 1:8 per 1,000 births, The rates for these respiratory diseases 
showed decreases in 1914. Convulsions had a death-rate of 2°6, tuberculosis 
diseases °6, and meningitis (not tuberculous) *8 per 1,000 births. 

Turning to the second part of the table, dealing with children under 5, 
it will be found that the most fatal causes are diarrhcea and enteritis, con- 
genital debility, pneumonia, and whooping cough. 

*52823—D 
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Deaths of Mlegitimate Children. 


A further statementis given’ below in which the causes of death of illegitimate 
children are compared with thoae of legitimate children. The figures represent 
the deaths of children under 1 year per 4,000 births in the State asa whole in 
- 4914;-- re 


Deaths under 1 per 1,000 Birthe, 


Causes of Death. reer r = 
Legitimate. | Meagitimate. Total. 
Measles bee see 1 0 1 
Scarlet Paver nas ‘es 4 0 ‘l 
_Whooping- cou: 2-0 18 20 
Diphtheria wong Croup 4 *4, “4, 
Tuberculosis—Meninges | cae 3 4 3 
» ‘Peritoveum “2 0 2 
” ai Cpe al 0 ‘1 
Syphilis ; 3 25 td 
Meningitis ,.. ‘ 8 7 8 
Convulsions... ee 26 39 26 
Bronchitis ... on 17 2-2 1:8 
Broncho-pneumppia 4 2:5 47 2°6 
Pneumonia .. see = 17 29 1°8 
Diarrhea and Enteritis a3 * i176 61:2 19-8 
Congenital Malformations a 31 21 BO 
Infantile Debility ... wl LEO 286°6 118 
Premature Birth ... Sy 16-0 31°7 168 
All other pas 47 11% 5 
Total... 652 1526 69'°7 


The reasons. for the greater; ssioselity of : ‘legitimate children are seenfrom 
-this-table. Excluding diseases which may be ascribed to inherent weakness, 
there is;sbrong evidence.of neglect.or want of .care.as regards these unfortunate 
ehjldzep. Infantile debility, including congenital malformations .and 
premature birth, showed 60-4 per 1,000 biths as against the legitimate 
rate, 301, Diarthes and enteritis were 61-2 a8 compared with 17-6; 
xespiratory ‘diseases, hronchitia, broncho-preumoenia, and pnenmonia, 98 
as compared with 5°9; and syphilis 2°5 as compared with °3. 
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MINING INDUSTRY. 


Tue discovery of gold in payable quantities in the year 1851 was a 
powerful factor in promoting the settlement of population in New South 
‘Wales, and consequently in Australia, and during the succeeding decade 
gold-mining became the leading industry, easily eclipsing in the value of 
production the mining of coal, which previously was the only mineral 
mined. In the earlier stages of gold-mining, when alluvial deposits 
were being worked, and diggers could obtain the metal readily, : the 
knowledge of these conditions induced a great influx of population 
from other countries, and attracted the attention of the resident popu- 
lation from existing industries, so creating a. local market for com- 
modities of all descriptions. As alluvial deposits became exhausted, the 
characteristic fluctuations of the prospecting period gave way to more 
settled conditions of an industry, offering employment to fewer men and 
requiring large capital and expensive machinery, which were provided 
under the direction and control of companies, mainly organised on the no- 
liability system; and the surplus population of the early gold-field days was 
gradually diverted to the development of other industries, such as agricul- 
ture, which, with the inereased population, became remarkably profitable. 

In the last thirty years other metals have been discovered and worked 
in New South Wales, and though gold still occupies a prominent place 
-in the mineral wealth of the State, such metals as silver, lead, tin, copper, 
and iron now contribute considerably to the importance of metal mining 
as a primary industry. 

GeEoLocicaL SURVEYS. 


The geological survey of the State is conducted by the Geological 
Survey Branch of the Department of Mines: The main objects of its 
operations are (1) the mapping of the various geological formations, 
so that geological maps of the State may be prepared, and (2) the exami- 
nation of the mineral deposits and the preparation of reports for scien- 
tific and economic purposes. A new edition of the geological map of the 
State was issued in 1915, in addition to detail maps of special areas. 

The location of the principal minerals may be seen on the map in this 
volume. 


GEOLOGICAL FoRMATION. o 


Particulars regarding the sedimentary rock formations in. New South 
‘Wales have been given in the section of this Year Book releting to 
Geography. : 
\ Mininc AND GronocicaL Museum. ae 


The Mining and Geological Museum, Sydney, contains a large number of 
exhibits. The Australian Museum at Sydnéy includes amongst its exhibits 
also a fine collection of. minerals and fossils, additions to the number of 
1,153 being made during 1914. These Museums are open to the public free 
of charge. ; 

CuEemicaL LABORATORY. ; 


During the year 1914 the numbered samples received totalled 4,565, and 
the determinations for various metals, &., were 5,941. There were 298 
analyses, in addition to fireclay tests, sizing tests, and porosity tests on 
sandstone. : a et 

*43179—A : 
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Assays for gold and silver numbered 3,541; for tin, 675; tungstie acid, 
398; and copper, 303. 
The analyses included two meteorites—one found at Delegate, aud one at. 
Molong. 
SUPERVISION AND REGULATION or Minine, &c. 


The Department of Mines of New South Wales, created in 1874, is 
administered by a Minister of the Crown. The functions of the Department. 
include the general supervision of the mining industry, geological and 
mining surveys and assays, the examination of coalfields, the inspection of 
collierics and mines, the administration of the Prospecting Vote, and legal 
enactments relating to mining. 


Regulations under Mining Acts are made and administered by the 
Department of Mines; and it will be sufficient here to. outline briefly the 
general conditions under which mining is couducted within the State. 


Wardens’ Courts. 


The Mining Act, 1906, provides for the establishment of Wardens’ Courts, 
and at the end of the year 1914 there were 172 of these Courts in New 
South Wales. Wardens’ Courts are Courts of Record, and are held by a 
Warden sitting alone. The Courts have jurisdiction to hear. and determine 
all suits relating to the right to possession or occupation. of Crown or 
private land by virtue of a miner’s right, a. registered share in a claim. or 
lease, application for a lease, or of a license or authority, the right to cut,. 
construct, use, possess, occupy, or hold any interest.in any race, drain, dam,. 
or reservoir for mining. The subjects within the jurisdiction of the Courts. 
are defined in the Mining Act and include all matters in dispute in regard 
to mining operations. 


Miners’ Rights and. Business Licenses. 


Authority must be obtained for all operations for the mining of gold, 
ov othcr minerals, whether such operations are to be on, in, or under, 
Crown lands or private lands in which the minerals are reserved to. the 
Crown, a penalty attaching for unauthorised mining on or occupation of 
Crown or private lands. 

A miner’s right entitles the holder to oceupy Crown land for the 
purpose of mining for gold or other minerals, to construct works for 
mining purposes, to conserve water or obtain timber in connection with 
mining, except within exempted areas, and for residence. The areas which. 
may be held, and the classes of tenements, are defined by the Regulations. 


A business license entitles the holder to occupy one quarter of an acre 
of Crown lard in a town or one acre outside town boundaries, for the 
purpose of carrying on any business. 


A miner’s right or a business liceuse may be issued for any period from 
six months up to twenty years, the fees payable being determined accord- 
ing to the currency of the right or license. For a miner’s right, the fee 
is 5s. per annum, and for a business license £1 per annum, 


Regulations prescribe the areas which may be held as prospecting areas 
or claims, and the contingent labour conditions; sites for dams or 
machinery; and provision is made for registration and survey in certain 
instances, transfer, creation of shares, and all other matters affecting hold- 
ings under miner’s right or business license. 

Special provision is made for the issue, to any holder of a miner’s 
right, of an authority to prospect upon any Crown land, whether exempted 
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from erdinary eccupation under miner’s right or not. Such authority 
is subject to —payment of rent, and upon finding gold or minerals the 
holder must report the discovery within fourteen days and may be required 
to take out a lease. ; 


Leases af Crown Lands. 


_ The term “Crown Lands’? embraces all lands vested in the Crown or 
in any trustee or constructing authority for public purposes, .all lands 
held under lease from the Crown (except conditional lease or conditional 
purchase lease), and any navigable water, road, street, or highway. 

Leases of Crown lands are divided into two classes—(@) Mining leases, 
and (5) leases for ‘‘ mining purposes.” 


Mining leases are for either gold or minerals, the annual rent in each 
case being hs. per acre,-except in the case of leases for coal or shale, which 
are subject to a rental of 1s. per acre, and a royalty of 6d. per ton on 
all shale or large coal, and 3d. per ton on all small coal raised. The 
amount paid as rent may be deducted from the royalty. : 


Gold-mining leases are limited to 25 acres, mineral leases (other than 
coal, shale, or opal) to 80 acres, coal or shale leases to 640 acres, and 
opal leases to 10 acres; and the maximum term for which a lease may be 
granted is twenty years, with the right of renewal for a similar term. 


Under special conditions, where there are exceptional difficulties in 
mining the land, leases for larger areas may be granted, subject to report 
by the Prospecting Board. ‘Such special leases are subject to payment of 
4 rent or royalty to be fixed by the Minister in each case. 

The ‘definition of ‘‘ mining purposes ”’ covers all operations in connec- 
tion with mining, such as erecting buildings or machinery, constructing 
railways or tramways, conserving water, treatment of tailings, or any other 
purpose in connection with mining for gold or minerals. These leases for 
‘mining purposes are limited to the surface and to a specified depth, and do 
not authorise the holder to mine for any mincrals contained in the land. 


Mining on Private Lands. 

Holders of miners’ rights may obtain from Mining Wardens authority 
to enter upon any private land to prospect for gold, or upon land 
granted with the reservation of minerals to the Crown, to prospect 
for minerals other than coal or shale. The fee for such authority is 5s., 
and the holder must pay to the owner of the land such rent and compen- 
‘sation for surface damage as the Warden, after inquiry, may assess. 
Having obtained authority to enter, the hclder may search for the specified 
mineral on the area granted (not more than 25 acres for gold nor 80 
‘acres for minerals), and may apply for a lease of the whole or any part 
‘of the land. Such lease may be for any term not exceeding twenty years, 
with the right of renewal for a like term. The rent to tle owner of the 
land is £1 per acre, payable in respect only of such part of the surface 
as is granted. A royalty of 1 per cent. on the gross value of the gold and 
‘minerals won is payable to the Crown. The owner of private land, or 
the occupier, with the owner’s consent, may obtain authority to enter or 
dease any area, not exceeding that prescribed for an ordinary lease, and 
to mine for gold or for any minerals, without any payment of rent or 
compensation, and such owner or occupier may also obtain a lease of any 
area not exceeding 640 acres to mine for coal or shale. Such owners’ 
leases are subject to the payment to the Crown of 1 per cent. royalty on 
gold or minerals, Gd. per ton on large coal or shale, and 3d, per ton on 
small coal. 
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The owner of any private land may enter into an agreement with the 
holder of a miner’s right, giving him permission to mine for gold or 
minerals (if reseryed to the Crown) on any area not exceeding that pre- 
scribed for an ordinary lease. Such agreement must be submitted for 
the Minister’s concurrence, and is subject to the payment of 1 per cent. 
royalty to the Crown on all gold or minerals won. All agreements must 
be registered. 

All lessees or holders of agreements are entitled to deduct rent paid 
from the amount of royalty payable. 

Under special conditions, or where there are exceptional difficulties in 
mining the land, leases for extended areas may be granted, subject ts 
report by the Prospecting Board. 

The Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 1909, provides that all grants 
oi land under that Act shall contain a reservation of all minerals in 
such land. ‘The effect of this provision is to make such lands “ private 
lands ” within the meaning of the Mining Act, 1906. 

Dredging. 

Leases of Crown or of private land may be granted for the purpose of 
mining for gold or any mineral by dredging, sluicing, or other method. 
Such leases may cover any area not exceeding 100 acres, and continue 
for any term not exceeding twenty years, with the right of renewal for 
a similar term. The lessee is required to employ a certain number of 
men, and to expend a certain sum in the purchase and erection of 
machinery and appliances. The rent of Crown land is 2s. 6d. per acre, 
and of private land such amount as may be assessed by the Warden. 
A royalty of 1 per centum of the gross value of all gold or minerals won is 
payable to the Crown. Compensation for surface damage to private land 
may also be assessed by the Warden. Rent paid may be deducted from 
the royalty payable. 

Labour Conditions. 


The minimum labour conditions fixed by Regulation are as follow :— 

For gold: 1 man to 5 acres for the first year, and thereafter 1 man 
to 2 acres. 

For minerals other than gold, coal, or shale; 1 man to 20 acres for 
the first year, and thereafter 1 man to 10 acres, 

For coal or shale: 2 men to 320 acres. 

The Mining Act empowers the Warden to grant suspension of the labour 
conditions on any lease if the mine is unworkable, or if the lessee is 
physically or financially unable, for a limited period, to work the mine. 

The Minister may grant suspension, for any period not exceeding 
six months, on the recommendation of the Warden, if the price of the 
»yroduct of the mine be low, or for any other adverse conditions; if a lessee 
has employed labour in excess of that required by the terms of his lease, 
he may obtain exemption from labour conditions to the extent of one 
month in respect of each six months during which excess labour hag been 
employed. 

x se Inspection of Mines. ~~ a 

The inspection of mines and collieries is conducted by Government inspec- 
tors appointed under the Mines Inspection and Coal Mines Regulation Acts. 
The regulations require the certification of managers and engine-drivers 
and other persons occupying positions of responsibility; restrict the hours 
of work of underground workers and persons in charge of machinery; and. 
prescribe general regulations for the ventilation and safe-working of the 
Mines. : Gog a. 
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Examinations for Mine Managers, &c. ! 


Certificates of competency are issued by the Minister upon the report of 
the examining boards to managers, under-managers, engine-drivers, and 
electricians. 

The following statement shows the number of certificates, &., issued 
during the last three years. In 1914, consequent on the outbreak of war, 
the annual examinations of mine managers were postponed. 


Class of Certificate. 1912, | 1913. | 1914. Class of Certificate. | 1912, | 1913. 1914. 
[I 
Coal Mines Regulation) ' ; Mines Inspection Act; 
Act :— : ; (continued)\— \ 
First-class (Manager).., 6; 6! 1, Permits to act as) 
Second-class (Under- | i iH Managers, Section! 
Manager) ; eal Gl 87 3 | 54. e wef Td) 21]. 
Mine Electrician wi 6] 10) 54 Engine- drivers— 
i ) i Competency .-| 204 | 269 | 262 
Mines Inspection Act:— il Service — vs | 20) 25) 11 
Manager— | Approved under 
Competency . | JO} 12)... | Section 16: ...| 67} 71] 44 
Service MS AL yee een Licenses to test and 
Approved under Sec- | | examine boilers, . 
tion 9 os wil 4 5 eer Section 46 ... 5; 10 4 
i \ i] 


Sludge Abatement. 


The Sludge Abatement Board has been appointed under the Mining Act 
to administer the provisions for the prevention of the pollution or injury by. 
mining operations of any stream, watercourse, &., supplying water for 
domestic or stock purposes, 


AREA UNDER Minine Occupation, 


The area under mining occupation in New South Wales at 31st December, 
1914, was approximately 295,749 acres, made up as follows :-— 


Acres, 
Crown Lands under lease ... ‘ wes wee see we 231,526 
ms 5 ,, application for lease ” eee 10,690 
races, machine sites, ke. as 215 
Reserved jands "ander authority to mine 283 ve ane he » 2,390 
Private Lands under application for lease F a 665 
5 35 35 races, machine sites, &e.. iis 79 
> 33 on authority to enter . : a we. 14,506, 
2 A » agreement, Mining on “Private " Acres. 
Lands Act... ; . 13,326 
is 39 sy agreement, Mining Laws Amendment . 
Act oo. bee vee 
3 is »> agreement, Mining ‘Act, 1906... wee 7,988 
—~- 21,268 
permit to remove minerals ais see 2,874 
Dredging ands “ander application for lease... nee tee ‘ 3,027 
Miners’ Right and Business License tee toe bes . tee 8,296. 
Authority to Prospect aes vee ves tee 10 
Under application for Authority to ‘Prospect see ws see , 203 
Total ... ini vet nen tet aes 295,749" 


he aggregate number of applications received during 1914 by the Depart- 
ment of Mines for leases and authorities to prospect was 1,704, relating to 
99,502 acres. Of these, 788 applications, covering 59,449 acres, referred to 
Crown lands, and 916 applications, relating to 40, 053 acres, referred ta 
private lands. nie racing ee Gees a ahs has oe = 
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The applications approved tharing 114-under ‘the Muiing Act, 1906, were 
as ToHows':— 


Cinssiteation, ARR Mageagnte)/——_caatitontion, Praga 
Crown & Reserved Lands—| No. | ‘Aeres, ‘|| ‘Private’ Lands— Wo, | cAkcres. 
Gold Leases ... ...| 204} 2170 | —‘Leases“to"Minse for gold 
Mineral Leases (coal) | aaa | ie lade 
anne) ee shale... .. | 140] 8,261 
Other see | 290) 7836 | Leases to Mine for-eoa) Be 
Sites for Dams, &c.,| 802 and shale... cae 16| 4,650 
POLE EERE eet, 228 | Leases for Dam sites, 
-Otherithan.coal.& shale| 12 ‘134 machinery areas, ke I 69 
ae - aes 
628 | 20,696 MeL ieee 
Crown, Private, and ‘Re- : i 
served Lands— —_— if 
Dredging Leases ...), | 1,877 | Totel ... «| 841") "39,553 


“PROSPECTING. 

In Y878 the ‘Legislature voted .a sum .of £7,000 to be.expended as-sub- 
sidies to encourage prospecting for gold. In subsequent years ‘further 
small sums were voted and expended, till in 1887, by resolution of Par- 
liament, an annual vote was established; and in 1889 the conditions of 
the vote were so amended as to embrace al]l minerals. The original annual 
vote was £20,000. For the year 1892, however, it was fixed at £40,000; 
‘but ‘thereafter, until 1902, the maximum. sum -available was £25,000. 
For the year 1902-3 the amount voted was: vetluced to £20,000, and 
further decreased to £15,000 until the year 1914, when £10,060 wag avail- 
able. “Since the year 1878 a total sum of £455,180 has ‘been spent in the 
encouragement ‘of prospecting. 


The Prospecting Board, constituted .of the Under Secretary for Mines 
and ‘Government Geologist, as Chairman, the Assistant Government 
Geologist, the-Chief Inspector of Mines, and three Inspectors, the Chief 
Mining Surveyor, and a Geological Surveyor, deals with all applications 
for aid, and miners desiring a grant from the vote have to satisfy the 
Board that the locality to be prospected is likely to yield the mineral 
sought, and that the mode of operation is suitable for its discovery. Aid 
given may represent, as the maximum, 50 per cent. of the value of the 
developmental work done, inclusive of the cost of the necessary implements 
and materials... Assistance for sinking frem the surface is not usually 
given, applicants being required generally to prove their bena-fides by 
carrying out a certain amount of work unassisted. Miners assisted from 
the vote are not entitled to claim any reward that may be offered for ‘the 
discovery of a new gold or-mineral field. . 

Under the regulations governing the distribution of the vote, ‘the 
amount advanced must be refunded in the event of the discovery of 
payable mineral by means of the aid granted. 

.During 1907 provision was made by Parliament, to the extent of 
£5,000, for the erection of Government crushing batteries; and in 1911 
arrangements were made to assist prospectors to erect plants. To pro-- 
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cure the erection of a State battery,. reasonable. evidence must be adduced 
that the plant can. be kept employed,. or that there are prospects. of new 
lodes being opened: up. as.a result: of the installation.. 

The proposal to make advances. to prospecters to: assist: them to pur- 
chase plants was designed to meet the case of small mine-owners, as, 
while satisfying their requirements,. it. would relieve the Government of 
the cost. of operating and. maintaining State batteries. Assistance up to: 
75 per cent. of the cost of the plant and: water supply may be advanced, 
and the. prospector’s contribution may be made-up, either wholly or in 
part, of labour and-material. No interest is chargeable for the advance, 
but. the Government imposes a. condition. that. the prospeetor. shall crush 
parcels of ores for the publie.on a specified. number of. days, the maximum. 
charges being fixed by regulation. 


Amount granted to Prospectors. 


During 1914 the total amount expended’ from the prospecting vote was. 
£16,394. Of 488 applications for aid. dealt. with during the year, 189 were 
considered: as‘ satisfactory. 

The following statement summarises the prospecting votes and the 
amount. of the grants made therefrom. for the various minerals:—— 


“Amounts granted to Prospectors for— 
ie Gold. Silver and) Copper. | Tin, | Coat | other | Total. 
in £ g £ £ £ £ 

1887-1889 | 26,332" 886: 138: 34 338° 283:| 28,01F 
1890-1804.) 111,878 | 7,254! 1,367. 1,26" | 3,752 | 3;283-| 128,795. 
1895-1900 | 107,581 4,886 | 7,762) 3,389") ...... 4;021 |. 127,639: 
1901-1905 | 80,636) 55108 |. 10;136.| 75828. 49 | 1,430. | 105,178 
1906-1910} 38,822:| 7,986 | 20,765.| 3,146 310: | STL | 71,900: 
191} 8,470} 1,260 | 25635 543 | we. 451 18,379 
1912 7,040 | 2,499) 1,929!) 1,854.) 382 | 13,634 
1913. 12;405 | 1,738 15541 1,194]... 1,006 | 175884 
1914 12,057 | 1,205, 995 | 1250] ....., 614) 16,121 
1915 10,237 905 1,839 1,029 | vere 2,384 | 16,394 


No large payable field has yet been discovered through the agency of 
the prospecting vote;.but several rich mines have been opened up with 
the aid granted, notably the Mount Boppy Mine, which is now the premier 
gold-mine of the State. 

In addition.to the employment of labour, the proving of a lode or reef 
invariably leads to the deyelopment of large areas of adjoining land under 
the Mining Act, from whieh increased reyenue is derived by the State. 


BoreEs anp DRILks. 


Since 1882 boring operations by diamond drills have been conducted by 
the Department of Mines at minimum charges, in order to encourage the 
development of the mineral resources of the State: 

During 1914 twenty-four bores were sunk, the total footage bored being 
3,320, the greatest, 1,218 feet, being reached at National Park. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN MINES. 
‘The extent to which mining industries provide employment is eee 
in the following statement of the approximate number of men employed 
in the various groups during the last ten years. 


Metalliferous. 


Total 
Year ended i oot number of 
30th June, Silver, j Shale men 
Gold, Lead, Copper. Tin, Other. Total, . employed. 
and Zinc. 


1903 | 10,309| 7,887 2,171! 2,984] 1,544/| 24,795] 14,187] 38,932 


1906 8,816 | 9,414! 3,047; 3,795 | 2,275 | 27,847] 15,199) 42,546 
1907 | 7,468 | 10,021 | 3,764 3,173 | 1,976) 26,402] 17,356) 43,758 
1908 6,363 | 7,560; 2,745 | 2,456) 1,757 | 20,881! 18,084! 38,965 


1909 5,585 | 6,207 | 2,024) 2,037) 1,983} 17,836 | 18,569 | 36,405 
1910 | 5,247] 7,999; 2,286 | 2,028] 1,809! 19,369 18,044 | 37,413 
1911 4,650 | 8,495 | 2,151, 2,225 | 1,839 | 19,360! 17,657 | 37,017 
1912 3,898 | 9,062} 2,384] 2,646] 1,817) 19,807 | 18,051 | 37,858 
1913 3,570 | 9.357 | 2,629} 2,362] 1,996) 19,914; 18,966 | 38,880 


1914 3,443 | 8,242 1,357 | 2,168 | 2,283 | 17,493 | 19,977 | 37,470 
] i 


These figures do not include persons employed in works manufacturing 
lime, cement, or coke. 

The outstanding feature of this statement is a considerable and per- 
sistent decline in the numbers employed in gold-mining. In other 
branches of metalliferous mining the movement, over the whole period, 
has been rather progressive than: otherwise, as may be more clearly 
evidenced by comparison of quinquennial averages for 1902-6 and 1907-1911, 
with the numbers for the last three years :—- 


Annual Average Number Employed. 
panes Metalliferous. Bes ' 
riod. —_ ; ‘coal | 
7 Silver, | Yotal and ro 

Gold, Lead, | Copper. | Tin. Other. | Metallif- | Shale, | % Mines. 

| and Zine, | | erous. | | 
Cs a : Ee 
1902-6 10,326 7,158 2,116 2,643 1,728 | 23,971 | 14,143 | 38,114 
1907-11 5,863 8,066 ; 2,594 2,384 1,873 | 20, 770 | 17,942 | 38,712 
1912 3,898 9,062 | 2,384 2,616 1,817 | 19,807 | 18,051 | 37,858 
1913 3,570 9,357 2,625 2,362 1,996 | 19,914 | 18,966 | 38,880 
1914 3,443 8,242 1,357 2,168 2,283 | 17,493 19,977 | 37,470 


; Metal Mines. 
In gold- mining, the decrease in the numbers employed in the last ten 
uyears Has been most noticeable as regards the alluvial: mining: ae 


fi 


Gold Miners. * ‘Gold Miners, 


¥ { 

mies \ 

Year, Alluvial. Total || Year. Alluvial. | Total 
——~| Quartz. | Persons —————|_ Quartz. | Persons 
Employed.! : Employed. 


European.) Chinese. European.| Chinese. 


i: | } 1 
1905 | 4,786} 305 | 5,218 10,309 || 1910) 2,230) 125 | 2892] 5,2 
1906 | 3,918! 3807 | 4,561! §,816 || 1911) -1,706) 130 | 2814) 46 
1907} 3,006| 244 | 4,218! 7,468 || 1912] 1,424 58 | 2.416 | 3,898 
1908} 2.610] 211 | 3,512: 6,363 || 1913} 1,213 91 2266/1 35 
1909 | 2176] 208 | 3,201; 5,585 || 1914) 1,250 638 | 2150) 34 


tl 
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In tin-mining, while the employment of Europeans remains steady, the 


number of Chinese engaged has decreased, as the following statement of 
the persons employed during the last ten years will show :— 


Tin Miners, Tin Miners. 

Year. ot ~7 ——}} Year, | 

European, Chinese, Total. | European, Chinese, Total, 
1905 2,212 672 2,884 1910 1,868 160 2,028 
1906 3,157 638 3,795 1911 2,040 185 2,225 
1907 2,739 | 434 3,173 |) 1912 2,418 928 2,646 
1908 2,076 380 2,456 1913 2,255 107 2,362 
1909 1,688 349 2,037 | 1914 2,038 139 2,168 


Effect of the War on Employment. 

The disorganisation of the world’s metal markets was reflected imme- 
diately in the employment at metal mines. At Broken Hill, the difficulty 
of converting concentrates into metals, and of finding a market for the 
metals when produced, displaced upwards of 4,000 men, and placed: almost: 
as many on half-time employment. 

Following closely on the low prices prevailing for copper, the war was 
responsible for the closing of all the copper-mines of importance in this 
State. Similarly 90 per cent. of the tin miners were displaced. 

In the gold mines, practically all the payable mines continued as usual, 
but those in a prospecting stage curtailed operations. 


Coal and Shale Mines. 


Coal and shale mines are subject to supervision under the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, and during the year 1914 there were 107 coal mines and 4 
shale mines, a total of 111 working under the provisions of the Statute. 
The following statement shows the number of mines in operation during the 


1 


last ten years in each mining district, and the employees on surface work 
and underground :— 
Northern. Southern. Western. Total, New South Wales. 
sh | Employees. se | Employees. so | Employees. bb Employees. 
Year, | 3.2 _ fo he |B Ga eS eB yo. 
| ES | ES fs as ( 
22 | Below | Sur- | 4g | Below | Sur- | AQ | Below | Sur- | 28 Below | Sur- | my, ‘otal 
© ‘ground,! face. & j ground.) face, fo) | sround| face, © |ground.| face. . 
: J i 
— soe ~ is Sh 
1905 | 67 8,265 | 2,940] 15 2,397 653 23 469 113 105 | 11,131 | 3,006 | 14,137 
1906 | 73 8,482 | 2,582) 15 2,540 709 23 751 185 111 | 11,773 | 3,426 | 15,199- 


t 
1907 | 71 9,697 | 2,806 | 17 | 2,673 | 739 | 25 | 1,187 | 254 118 | 13,557 | 3,799 | 17,356. 


1908 | 80 | 10,072! 3,171} 16 | 2,863 | 724 | 24 988 | 266 | 120] 18,923) 4,161 | 18,084 
1909 | 81 | 10,102 | 3,186] 19 | 2,906 | g19 | 27 | 1,112| 351 | 197 | 14,218 | 4,356 18,569 
1910 | 98 | 9,425 | 3,380] 21 | $3,024} 870 | 29 | 1,087] 308 | 148} 18,486 | 4,558 | 18,044 
yo11 | 88 | 8,809 | 3,593] 22 | 2,995 | gos | 25 | 1,068} 308 | 185 | 12,872 | 4,785 | 17,657 
1oi2 | 78 | 9,298 | 3,617] 18 | 3,030] 928 | 27 950 | 938 | 128 | 18,278 | 4,778 | 18,051 
1913} 76 | 9,996 | 3,523] 17 | 3,299! 957 | 22 971 | 230 | 115 | 14,256 | 4,710 | 18,966 
1914} 76 | 10,591 | 3,644| 16 | 2,652) 938 | 19 937 | 215 | 111] 15,180 | 4,797 | 19,9¢7 
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The employment of boys under 14 years of age or of women and 
girls in or about a mine is prohibited, and restrictions are placed upon 
the employment of youths. The following statement shows the number 
of boys between 14 and 16 years of age included in the above table:— 


Northern. _ Southern, Western. Total. 

Year, | - 

Ponte _ | Surface. none | Surface. Be ae Surface. mccain Surface. | Total. 
1905 259 257 77! 44 6 5 342 306 648 
1906 251 261 93 57 | 6 | 6 |. 350 324. 674 
1907 371 277 | #104 | 49 | #14 13 | 489 | 339 | 828 
1908 341 314 78 i 38 9 9 428 361 789 
1909 246 285 78 45 | 26 2) 350 351 701 
1910 271 246 | 70 | 44 | 22 11 363 ; 301 664 
1911 229 234 85 | 42 | 19 13 333 289 622 
1912 199 235 | 76 | bl | 16 19 291 305 596 
1913 243 230 76 57 25 18 344 305 649 
1914 326 282 79 | 47 1 9 | 14 424 343, 767 


Full particulars are not available to show the aanabay of days worked 
in all coal and shale mines, but the following figures relating to sixty-nine 
of the more important collieries may be taken as representative of operations 
in the State during 1914:— 


| Av erage days 


District, | Touaae. Days Worked. | res: 
Northern wf 48 ES 10,999 229 
Southern... ses = 12 2,952 246 
Western ; et 9 2,169 241 

Total Ce 16120) 28k 


Compared with 1913, the figures show an increase of ‘six days’ work in 
each colliery. 

Wacks. 

Details regarding wages fixed by Boards under the Industrial Arbitration 
Act, 1912, are given in the chapter relating to Employment and Industrial 
Arbitration. The following summary may be taken as illustrative of all 
the branches of the mining industry :-— 


{ 
Trade or Calling. 1900, | 1905. 1910, 1912. 1913. 1914, 
! ! 

* Coal- ae da sdjs.d. s.djs.d. os. d.[sd. s.-d.]s. d. dijs.d. -s. d 
Miners . . per ton t 10 to3 €)1 OLto08 O12 OF2to4d 2] 2 OF to:4 212 BWtod 22 Wtos 2 
Wheelers ..perday] 7 0,8 6 6 6,9 G7 0,,9 68 0,, 9 68 0,,10 0/8 0,,10 0 
‘ Sercenmen » |6 647 666, 7 67 0,9 68 0, 9 18 0,9 8 0,9 0 
Engine-drivers ,, [11 0 ,,12 6/11 0,,12 6/8 9,,18 0/8 ott 0110 0 ,,12 0/10 0 ,,12 0 

8. a. 
Labourers oe og 66,7 6\/6 6,7 67 0,8 0 8 0 8 0, 9 0:8 0, 9 0 

Metal-mining— s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. de 
Miners .. .. ,, 9 0 9 0 110 11 (0 11 0 11.0 
“Truckers.. ..  ., 7 6 7 6 9 6 9 6 9 6 9 

. s.d. 8 djs. dos. djs.d. s.dis.d. s.d\s.d. s.djsd. 8d. 
Engine-drivers  ,, 9 0to10 0/9 Oto10 O11 0 to 12011 Otol4 C11 Otol4 O11 Otol4t O 
s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. g. d. s. da. 
Labourers .. ,, 7 6 7 6 9 6 9 6 9 6 9 6° 


MiveraL Production. 
The incompleteness of the statistics of production, as evidenced by the 
fact that in many instances the export trade is taken as the measure of the 
output, is to be regretted. 
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Parga the y ane: of the units. of measurement employed in the. differ- 
+ branches of the mining industry militates against comparison of the 
Sanne of the several minerals, except by the standard of value of the 
products. And, even in measuring the production by the standard of 
-value,.it is necessary to remember that these values are taken at different 
stages of production; for instance, the value of the tin output represents the 
values of ingots and ore; with some metals also, the export trade, which 
is accepted as representing the total production, is mainly in ore. 


The summary given below shows. the: value of the production of the 
various minerals during the last five years :— 


Value. 
Minerals, \ 
1910. otk, 1912 1913. 1914, 
Metals: £ £ £ £ £ 
Gold—domestic ores... | 9023211 789,353-| 702,129'|; 635;T08-) 528;873 
Silver * — Silver Ingots and 
. Matte R oy) 175,775 177,095. 251,652 244,321.) 307,198. 
Lead Ore; Concentrates, &e.| 1;685,704-| 2,265,669") 3,229,614 |,3,563, 804: | 2,934,065- 
Lead*—pig, Be. .| 248,561 209,784. 264,530 365,742:| 370,106. 
Zine*—Spelter. and Concen-; 
trates ee .| 1,289,634: |. 1,414,980. | 1,766,242 | 1,547,987 | 1,020;711- 
Copper*—Ingots,. Matte and) 

. Qre .| 486,257 590,102.; 579,791 598,733.| 274,67% 
Tin®—Ingots and: ore. «| 228,156. .307,089.; 338,074 | 421,292 267,130°: 
Tron—- Roo 

_Pig-iron eb 508 wt 161,948 145,416 | 130,708): 166;252.|. 254,257 

Iron oxide* ) 714 2.377 4,76%|;  3)588. 5,584 

Jronstone flux. wank 1,321 861 | TEL). a, 0ckve chic calan 
Tungsten— | 

Wolfram* ... ay wet 16,2 29,991 16,584 |: 18,037 14,438 

Scheelite* ... at as 15, a 11,342 4,963 4,457 5,852 
Platinum cea aoe Sees 1,418 2,999 3,880 3, 135 2;129 
Molybdenite® ... aay 5,667 2,591 | 3,706 6, 862 11,451 
Antimony * Metal and Ore _.. 1,450 2,010: 355 - 407 464 
Bismuth Metal and Ore* ... 2,004. 1,800: | 1,210 1,202. 2,837 
Chrome* was) Gave cant!) aieedans 300 60 500- 649. 
Cobalt* .. ee iam 4 oe ree congas aamllaine heres 

Non-metals, 
Fuels— 

Goal ... eas ss .| 33009,657 | 3,167,165- | 3,660,015: | 3,770,375 | 3,737;761 

Coke ... ies ea .| 189,069 184,337 162,454 208,989 213,069 

Shale (oil)... vhs 33,896 36,980 34,770 7,339: 273372 
Structural. Materials— 

Limestone—flux.., sas 16,946 12,541 11,066. 103686 LY, 674 

‘Stone, bailding* ... cay 2,792 2,417 559 1, 156 404 

Marble. ave fe sks 2,184. 1,610. 1,340 991 2,180 
Chemical. material —- 

Alunite* tay WA 2,840. 3,795: 13,700 8,940 12,160 
Gem. Stones— , 

Noble Opal... ... «| 68,200 57,300 | 35,008 | 29,493 | .26;534 

Diamonds... | 9881 | . 4,064| 2601 5,141 1,440 
Abrasives —Grindstones* ee] 325° 19]. 176 170 348 
Other. Minerals and Ores* ... 5,550 §,860° 8,556 11,189 4,863 

Total ... — £| 8,455,170 | 9;409,519 |11,228,677 |11,651,406 |10,038,020 

a | 
Portland. paglen ain w| 255 WO 315; 569-| 368;280. 402,249'| 415,000 
Lime ... a3 val BOS EBS. B2,9N8: | 445.473" 41,425" 46,700 


TE. _ . S 
*“Expotts:only, 
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The production of minerals can-be shown to better advantage by the 
standard of values as given in the previous table. The following return of 
quantities, in conjunction with values, will prove interesting. The figures 
are for the years 1918-14 :— 


1913. | 1914. 
Minerals, ; 5 
| Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Metals. "| oz, fine. | £ oz. fine. | £ 
told—domestic ores ee «| 149,657 | 635,708 124,507 528,873 
Silver*— | Oz. | OZ. 

Silver Ingots and Matte _.,.)_ 2,199,571 244,321 2,871,559 307,198 

tons. | tons. 

Lead ore, Concentrates, &c. ... $91,262 | 3,563,804 337,019 | 2,934,065 
Lead*—pig, &. . a 23,554 365,742 25,989 370,106 
Zine*—Spelter and. Concentrates : 666,661 | 1,547,987 359,310 1,020,711 
Copper* —Ingots, Matte, and Ore’ 9,461 | 598,733 |! 6,607 | 274,671 
‘Tin*—Ingots and Ore... | 3,021 | 421,292 2,317 267,130 
Jron— | \ 

Pig-iron Ai oe ace 46,563 | 186,252 75,150 | 254,257 

Iron oxide* ... re coal 3,204 | 3,563 3,144 | 5,584 
“Tungsten— : | | 

Wolfram* ie RS ede 126 | 13,037 139 14,438 

Scheelite* ie) ay we 44 |; 4,457 | 57 5,852 

02. oz. . 
Platinum... ae or sa 442 | 3,185 244 2,129 
tons. / tons. i 
Molybdenite* rn ais 79 6,802 | 61 | 11,451 
_Antimony*— Metal and Ore. 1s | 407 36 464 
Bismnth*—-Metal and Ore 3% 9 | 1,202 | 15 | 2,837 
Chrome* .,, : peal 500 600 | 649 | 649 
Non-metals. : 
‘Fuels— i : | | ; 

Coal sf i oe ...| 10,414,165 | 3,770,375 | 10,390,622 { 3,737,761 

Coke... aid aa rr 298,612 ; 208,989 | 304,800 | 213,069 

Shale (oil) i an iast 16,985 | 7,339 50,049 | 27,372 
‘Structural Materials — \ 

Limestone—flux ws ses} 42,663 10,686 51,852 | 11,674 

Stone, building* a saul, “egdeeacde i 1,156 eNetr 404 

Marble ... we cae | 991 we | 2,180 
Chemical Material—Alunite® we 2,235 | 8,940 | 3,040 | 12,160 

Gem Stones— | 

Noble Opal... iss dale “ewes bee { 29,498 | cece H 26,534 

ets. cts. 

Diamonds it ec cs 5,573 | 5,141 | 1,580 | 1,440 
~Abrasives—Grindstones*... wil seteeues 170 seh taiees 148 
“Other Minerals and Ores* Heel, oabowcss W189 ee 4,863 

Total value... salt ¢ Foewsdes 11,651,406 | ow... 10,038,020 
~Other— | ; 
Portland Ceinent ie sol" Stok 402,249 | we, : 415,000 

| tons | i tons. 
Lime in tae wis | 33,272 41,428 | 36,207 46,700 
1 J 


* Exports only. 


The value of the mineral production, exclusive of Portland cement and 
Jime, during 1914 falls short of that of the year 1918 by £1,613,386. The 
most notable decreases are in concentrates, copper and tin, and they can be 
dircetly attributed to the effects of the European war. 
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The value of the mineral production in quinquennial periods since 1856 
is shown in the following statement; the figures are exclusive of iron made 
from scrap, Portland cement, and lime :— 


°C ab gS 


Period, Value of Production. | Period. Value of Production, 
{ 4 
£ | £ 
1856-60 6,069,118 1896-1900 26,159,491 
1861-65 9,980,397 1901-05 29,880,914 
1866-70 7,001,454 1906-10 42,450,535 
1871-75 10, 768,230 1911 9,409,519 
1876-80 - 9,184,015 1912 11,228,677 
1881-85 12,381,842 |} 1913 11,651,406 
1886-90 18,681,548 1914 10,038, 020 
1891-95 26,324,780 
J 


To the end of 1914 the aggregate value of the mineral output of the State 


exceeded £252,000,000. 


The following statement shows the aggregate 


quantity and value to the end of 1914 for each of the minerals. 


Production to end of 1914. 
Minerals. aa 
Quantity, Value, 
Metals. £ 

Gold ‘ oz. fine) 14,272,939 60,627,551 
Silver* — 

Ingots and matte A ie OZ: 31,260,932 

Concentrates and ore «tons 7,607,312 65,270,377 

Sulphide and silver-lead aie “Sysaly Cetaetais ; 
Lead*— | 

Pig, &. <a 5 187,735 2,736,759 
Zine*— H 

Spelter and Concentrates ... » | 9,685,695 10,108,611 
Copper*— | 

Ingots and Matte ae an exoy 206,230 \ 2 BKY 

Ore ner 26,911 TAi807, 006 
Tin* — \ 

Ingots " ; F ran | $0,029 

Ing " Sper \ 10,016,031 
Jron— 

Pig-iron—from domestic ore a 307,017 1,138,265 

Tron oxide* .., s 30,044 39,895 

Ironstone flux s 106,917 81,618 
Tungsten ores— i 

Wolfram* 000. an ue st Gated 1,622 159,992 

Scheelite* ‘ ; , a Sea 1,232 311,157 
Platinum ne nae soe ‘ ; OZ.| 13,676 34,274 
Molybdenite* ... = fae : tons) 444 54,289 
Antimony* oo... : ae 16,708 306,095 
Bismuth* Sew a 4 566 132,576 
Chrome* F Sx. ey 31,984 102,617 
Cobalt* .., ; Lae ea ‘i 7 885 8,065 
Manganese* ... ies sis ts ee S35 76 1,662 
Quicksilver 7 . Ib 1,010 126 


* Export only, 
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Production to end of 1914. 
Minerals, 
Quantity. Value. 
Non-meials. £ 
Coal vi axe wa vet ie’ ies ... tons} 202,400,767 76,595,824 
Coke... sti ie ot vet eae Ge ns 3,615,496 2,560, 725 
Shale (Oil) id ade an a a we 1 gs 1,718,468 2,357,543 
Limestone flux .. a ae *5 1,219,186 725,174 
Stone (Building)* a es waa sd a 25,736 
Marblet.., . 26,235 
Slates* 52 os ae oes se ~ Sei 1,140 
Alunite* see - as tse ae ... tons! 140,643 
Noble Opal ea oe soe dec > ee 1,386,234 
Diamonds ee 126,989 
Grindstones* .., ee me 3,160 
Other Minerals and Ores* as oe 137,886 
Total (excl. Iron made from Scrap, Portland Cement, and Lime)‘£} wes seenee 247,674,755 
Other. 
Tron made from Scrap was vo ir wi maalb  qoesteeees 1,416,030 
Portland Cement das Bas ws. bee ns at Deceuaes 2,656,933 
Lime... sie ue : vee Wine 9 Oss one 377,032 366,055 
* Exports only, + Up to endef. 1901 inctudes exports only, 


Measured by the aggregate output;. coal. is. the most valuable mineral: in 
New South Wales, followed closely by silver and gold. 


Value of Production per Miner 
Related to the number of men employed, the outptit in the different 
branches of mining varies ‘greatly. Following are the average values 
per head of miners for the last five years :— 


Year. Gold, | Silver, Head, | Copper. Tin, Coal. 
j ! | 

£ | £ | £ £ £ 
1910 153 425 213 113 171 
1911 165} 479 | 275 138 | 182 
1912 180 {| 608 243 128 | 206 
1913 178 612 228 178 200 
1914 153 562 202 123 199 


As an offset to the relatively high values of silver, lead, zine; and 
copper, it is to be noted that these ores require expensive treatment, which 
compensates the larger output per head as compared with coal, gold, or tin. 


VALUE or MacHtnery. 
The following statement shows the estimated value of the machinery 
used in mining during the years 1912 to 1914:— 


Classification, 1912, [ qona, TOI, 
Sa (nase £ £ £ = 
Coal and Shale ba wan oe ia 2,890,000 3,209,000 3,409,000 
Gold... Sie Ss stad 6393459 608,912 653,363: 
Silver, Lead, Saud Zinc uae ves Aa 1,912,754 1,990,230 2,045,439 
Copper re sae ies ait 666,384 762,216 705,654 
Tin. ... tad as eae veel 189,845 170,817 206; 666 
Other ‘Minerals Re Ee on | 436,376 488,143 524,004 
Total i sae ite él 6,734,818 | 7,229,318 7,044,126 
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Quarrizs. 


The quantities and values of building stones, except stone exported, do 
not appear in the statements of mineral production, but are given hereunder 
in the latest annual return of quarries :— 


‘Description of Quarry. of Es Secce a ey of Pio taised. 
Building Stone— tons, £ 
Sandsto’e .. se, Sh ky. tae RAS of 93,044 37,109 
Granite... as aa ok Bes ie 51,950 9,843 
Syenite’ (Tenchyte} Sey ean ie wie wee 1,165 1,697 
Limestone 536 beay “ahha aes gel 1,460 110 
Marble... 533 Ss ahs ti ° we 820 2,050 
Other cet wis we ses ae seal 5,102 3,472 
Macadam, Ballast, ko. — : 
Sandstone... saat ig on +e ee 184,411 32,889 
Bluestone, ‘Basalt, “ae... <a is seg wl 746,974 131,014 
Limestone .. oe oa ie és | 42,288 8,136 
Gravel : Sa ou waa ive ns cal 71,844 8,081 
Sand iA is ah Paes he we seal 39,239 3,919 
Tronstone... 0, eee tee ee ene 87,282 | 6,115 
Shale and Clay... an bee me foe Pe 87,028 | 4,102 
Limestone, crude See ae ae a8 ex a 295,164 35,801 
Clays— t 
Brick clays cee ee nee eae eet 220,000 j 240 
Kaolin pes we ere aed ey a ses 1,200 1,200 


Prices .oF MINERALS. 


In ‘the case of all-the minerals which contribute any considerable value to 
the New South Wales production, prices are regulated by the world’s pro- 
duction in relation to the world’s demands, as, with the exception of coal, 
the loca] demand is small. 

Practically the whole of the gold mined in New South Wales and Queens- 
land, and a large-proportion-of the:output of the other Australian States and 
of New Zealand, is sent to the Sydney Mint for melting, assaying, and 
coining, and.is aceaunted for atthe rate of £3 17s. 1044d. per oz. standard, 
or sovereign :gold—22 carats fineness. Pure gold, or 24 carat, is worth 
£4 4s, 11 spat. per oz. . 

According to the reports of ‘the Royal Mint, in 1890 the price of 
silver in the London Market -was 4734d. per oz. standard; in 1893, when 
the Indian mints were.closed, ‘the price was 355¢d., falling to 29d. in 1894; 
since 1894 that average ‘has ‘been exceeded only in the years 1895, 1896, 1906, 
and 1907, -when it..was slightly over 80d. In 1911 the average for the year 
was only 24 iyd. :per:oz., in 1912 it-was 28 pyd., and in 1918 the average was 
27ad. 

The variations ‘in the price of ‘lead have affected the value of the out- 
put. From 1904 neatly to the end of 1907 the price rose with corre- 
sponding benefit to the industry; but in 1908 the prices of silver, lead, 
tin, and zinc dropped considerably. With zine and tin the average prices 
have risen steadily in the last five years, but the improvement in silver and 
lead did not take place until the latter months of 1911. In 1914, consequent 
on the war conditions, there was a stagnation in the metal markets and a 
decline in prices. 

The prices of copper have shown considerable fluctuation; the average was 
very low in 1894, and remained unfavourable for some years. Satisfactory 
prices were obtainable in the periods 1899-1901 and 1905-7, but a decline 
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took place in 1908. During the year 1912 the prices advanced steadily, and 
the average was considerably higher than in the previous four years, the 
prices, however, were not maintained during 1914. 

The average prices shown in the following table for silver, lead, copper, 
and tin relate to the f.o.b. prices, Sydney, based on the London prices. In the 
ease of zinc, the averages are those quoted by the Department of Mines in 
connection with the Broken Hill field :-— 


Year. | Silver. Lead, Zine. Copper. Tin, 


{ 

per oz perton. | per ton per ton per ton. 

8, £s da) £38 di £8. d £ os. d. 
1905 | 2 38 12.13 4| 25 7 8, 6618 4; 141 0 0 
1906 | 2 6% 1610 0! 27 1 4; 8510 0; 17818 4 
1907 | 2 63 1810 0] 2515 9| 85 1 8! 17010 0 
1908 |}2 0%; 138 1 8) 20 3 5! 5718 4) 131 5 0 
1909 | 1113 1211 3; 22 3 0, 57 9 2; 133 1 8 
1910 |2 1 | 1213 4) 23 0 Oj 56 3 4] 153 3 4 
1911 | 2 08 | 13 3 4] 2 3 2) 5418 4/ 188 1 8 
1912 12 4 1718 4| 2 3 4! 7210 0/ 209 1 8 
1913 | 2 38 | 1815 0| 2213 6; 6813 4} 202 5 0 
1914 |}2 14 ) 19 1 8); 21 0 0; 6010 8) 153 0 9 


In regard to coal, average prices are quoted in connection with the values 
of production elsewhere in this*chapter. 


GoLp. 


Amongst the metals which occur in the State, gold occupies an im- 
portant place, both on account of the quantity which has been raised and 
of the influence of its discovery on the settlement of the country. 


‘Early Discovertes. 

The first definite record of the discovery of gold in New South Wales 
was made by Assistant Surveyor Jas. McBrien, in February, 1823. He 
found numerous particles of gold while surveying in the Fish River 
district, between Rydal and Bathurst, a locality where, in recent years, 
surface operations have secured considerable amounts of gold, 

In 1839, Count Strzelecki, while engaged in geological exploration, 
discovered auriferous pyrites in the Vale of Clwydd, but to avoid seri- 
ous consequences to the colony, the discovery was not advertised by the 
Government. Between 1841 and 1851 various other discoveries were 
made, leading to a systematic investigation by Hargraves, who proved 
the existence of gold in payable quantities, principally in the localities 
of Wellington and Dubbo. Prospecting operations resulted in the dis- 
covery, during 1851, of the principal gold-fields of New South Wales and 
Victoria. Subsequently, rich alluvial leads were discovered at Forbes in 
1862, in beach sands on the North Coast in 1870, at Mount Drysdale in 
1892, and at Wyalong in 1893. 


Occurrence. 


Gold is traceable in rocks of almost every geological age throughout New 
South Wales. The deposits which have been worked profitably include the 
following types :— 

(1) Alluvial or detrital gold, 

(2) Auriferous reefs or lodes. 

(8) Impregnations in stratified deposits and igneous rocks. 
(4) Irregular deposits, as in auriferous ironstone. 
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Payable deposits of detrital gold have been found in the Recent and 
Pleistocene alluvials, in Tertiary and Cretaceous alluvial leads, in the 
Permo-Carboniferous conglomerates, in the north coastal beach sands, 
and in gravel beds of running streams. The oldest payable alluvial 
deposits worked are at Mudgee; and the important centres of alluvial gold- 
mining at the present time are the Bathurst and Mudgee districts, the 
country watered by the various feeders of the Upper Lachlan, Araluen, 
Braidwood, Tumut, and Adelong districts, and the New England district. 

Auriferous reefs are numerous in the Silurian and Carboniferous rocks, 
but’ generally the gold occurs in chutes, productive ore alternating with 
unproductive zones of quartz, which is the principal vein-stuff in auriferous 
lodes, though gold may be found in association with potash mica, as at Hill 
End, and with calcite, barytes, iron and copper pyrites, galena, &e. Gold- 
bearing quartz veins oceur as fissure veins, as at Temora, Grenfell, Wya- 
long, and Parkes; as bedded veins, at Hargraves; and as contact veins at 
Gundagai. The extraction of gold from quartz veins requires extensive 
machinery and gold-saving appliances, involving a large capital outlay, 
consequently this branch of mining is generally controlled by companies. 


Impregnations of gold have been found in slate, quartzite, and volcanic tuff, 
the discoveries being made in localities widely separated, as at Mount Allen, 
Narrandera, and Cobar. At Gundagai, Albury, and Orange, tale, mica, 
and chlorite schists were found to be auriferous, and in the locality of 
Bathurst, bunches and impregnations of auriferous mispickel, pyrrhotine, 
and iron pyrites were found to be analogous to deposits at Tamworth in 
tuffs and claystones. In igneous rocks gold has been found in granite, 
invariably in association with hornblende; also in quartz porphyry, diorite, 
serpentine, felsite, and garnet rock. 


Irregular deposits of auriferous ironstone have been worked at Mount 
Allen, the deposits, first opened up for the ironstone as a flux for silicious 
copper ores, being worked since 1891 as a gold mine. 


Production of Gold. 


The following table shows the quantity and value of the gold produced 
during each quinquennial period between 1851 and 1910, and for the last 
four years. New South Wales gold which was received at the Sydney Mint 
for coinage in 1914 amounted to 107,918 o0z., of the gross value of £367,879, 
the average price being £3 8s. 2d. per oz.:— 


Period. Quantity, es oly ni a Value. 
i 2 . i 

0%. crude. * oz. fine. £ 
1851—1855 1,920,200 1,492,154 6, 338, 257 
1856—1860 1,360,763 | 1,222,377 5,192,326 
1861-1865 2,233,001 2,026,093 _ 8,606,290 
1866—1870 | 1,309,911 1,193,535 5,069,812 
1871—1875 | 1,613,049 1,462,040 6,210,345 
1876—1880 | 640,210 557,076 | 2,366,310 
1881—1885 | 626,931 549,319 2,333, 358 
1886-1890 | 546,954 | 464,527 1,973,183 
18911895 | 1,176,325 1,002,527 4,258, 462 
1896—1900 | 1,691,012 | 1,429,860 6,078,658 
1901—1905 1,353,526 1,133,143 4,813,285 
1906-1910 | 1,316,144 | 1,119,708 4,756,207 
1911 215,274 181,121 769,353 
1912 200,243 163,295 702,129 
1913 183,773 149,657 635,703 
1914 148,934 124,507 528,878 


Pa 
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The value recorded for this State for 1914 is the lowest since 1890, when 
the output was valued at £460,285. Prospecting for gold has been neglected 
owing to the remunerative employment to be obtained in connection with 
other branches of the mining industries, and during the last nine years 
there has been a persistent decline in the value of the gold production. 


The crude quantities of quartz and alluvial-gold won during each of the 
last ten years are estimated as follows:— 


Production. "Production. 
Year. - | Year. ee ee 
Alluvial. | Quartz, Total. Alluvial. Quartz. “Total. 
. | 
oz. crude. |-oz. ernete, | oz, crude. |! oz. crude. |0z. crude, | oz. crude. 


1905 80,512 | 248,935 | 328,747 | “1910 | 51,681 178,184 | 224,815 
1906 | 78,690 223,866 | 302,556 1911 43,326 171,948 | 215,274 
1907 76,478 | 212,565 | 289,043 1912 33,893 166,350 | 200,243 
1808 62,390 | 199,293 | .261,683 || 1913 | 36,203 147,570 | 183,773 
1909 55,435 | 182,612 | 238,047 || YOl4d | 36,828 | 112,106 | 148,934 


{ 


As before stated, the value of the gold of domestic production received 
at the Sydney Mint during 1914 was £367,879, representing rather more 
than half the gold won in the State. The following return shows the gross 
weight of the gold received at the Sydney Mint from the more important 
mining districts during 1914:— 


{ 
Mining District. Quantity. | Mining District. | Quantity. 

( Oz. ( « | OZ. 
Bathurst fe a2 at 4,869 Southern... fe | 13,985 
Cobar... Ree Rs sof 40,977 | ‘Tambaroora and ‘Turon i 4,217 
Lachlan... 0... wo{ 12,837 Tumut and ‘Adélong | 14,035 
Mudgee ... Sy | 9,292 Other... re hess | 1,263 
Peel and Uralla ee vel > 6,443 i = 

| | Total | 107,918 


Of the aggregate production of domestic ores during 1914, 48,997 oz.,. 
valued at £206,084, were obtained from the mines of the Cobar district, as 
may be seen from the available records of the chief mining districts contri- 
buting to the aggregate production during the year:— 


: Quantities. 
Mining District. _ Athuvial. | io fe Total one 
By Dredging. | Otherwise. | : Quantity, 
( 

oz. crude. | oz. crude. | oz. crude. oz. crude, £ : 
Alberé n,n Py a ree 2,282 2)523 | 9,820 
Bathurst... ote al 5) rrr 4,327 5,146 17,079 
Clarence and ‘Richmond ! WO ae 658 777 | 2,416 
Cobar... nits eid ° <del | © xtteat 48,997 | 48,997 206,084 
Hunter and Macleay ...! se ee 221) | 230 880 
Lachlan... a! M47 | 3,288 | 162 | 12,692 46,579 
Mudgee... ... te 7s | oo... © 6|) 66401 | 7,109. |) (22,562 
New England .... ee pd ree 155 402 | = 1,202 
Peel and Uralla... 519 577 6,180 | 7,276 26,235 
Southern... .... oie 835 12,647 3,931 | 17,413 | 65,644 
Tambaroora and Turon. 639 1,764. 2,569 4,972 . 19,449 
Tumut and -Adelong ...! 624 7,019 6,732 14,375 | 55,204 
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In the Cobar district the Mount Drysdale gold-field was discovered in 1892, 
and for many years contributed a large proportion of the output, but more 
recently the Mount Boppy mine, near Canbelego, has become the premier 
gold-mine of the State. A most important find was made at Wyalong, in 
the Lachlan district, in 1898, and for the period 1897-9 the production of 
Wyalong was the highest from any gold-field; but since 1900 the annual 
output of the Cobar district has been the highest. In 1908 there was a 
marked decrease in the output from the Wyalong mines, and the yield has 
fallen: below. those from the Adelong, Wellington, Araluen, and Hillgrove 
districts:. 
ei annual gold yield for the Cobar district since 1900 is shown 

ow.:— 


j j 
Year. Quantity, _ Valine. | Year. Quantity. Value. 
7 ae —— = “=e ro = . } 
oz.. crude. £ | oz. crude. £ 
1900 44,676 157,108 | 1907. 58,399 228,981 
1901 42,299 145,146 | 1908 82,474: 271,682. 
1902, 26,956 90,209 | 1909 78,206 246,567 
1903. 79,860 266,355 | 1910 68,534 260,254 
1964 69,140 | 262,273 19v1 69,054 265,870 
1905 70,109 | 230,386 | 1912 69,690 283,751 
1906 68; 685 294,052 | 1933 70,526 290,761. 
| i 1914 48,997 206,084 
I} 


The low yield in 1902 was due to the cessation of work. at most of the 
mines for varying periods on account of drought, and the decreases ex- 
hibited in 1904 and subsequent years, as compared with 1903, are attri- 
butable to the restricted operations of the Cobar gold-mines, where the 
number of persons employed was considerably reduced, pending the 
adoption of new methods for economically treating the gold-copper ore 
in sight. For this purpose additional machinery was erected, and the 
result. is: shown’ in the increased. output since 1908. The figures for the 
years 1909: and 1913 were affected by the cessation of smelting. operations 
at the Great. Cobar mine. The decreased production: in 1914. was caused by 
the war and the cessation: of production. by the Great; Cobar mine-from the 
month of April was-due to the same factor. In connection with the opera- 
tions: of the Cobar: mining field, some further details are given in relation 
to the production. of copper, which. is the principal. metal’ obtained. 


Gorp-anp Tin Drepa@inc. 


Development. 

During 1899 great interest was displayed in the introduction of dredging, 
to turn over alluvial flats. which, from the point ef view of the individual 
miner, were already exploited. The Macquarie was. the first stream on 
which operations were-tried, the success. achieved: resulting: in the extension 
of operations to the ©larence, Araluen, and other rivers, se. that dredging 
is now in operation: on practically all the rivers of New South Wales, 
which drain auriferous. country. In addition. to dredging: for gold only, as 
elsewhere in Australia. and’ in New Zealand, the alluvial! tin. deposits known 
to exist: in: New South: Wales were: exploited! also, and. the value of stream- 
tin won: annually now. exceeds. the value of gold: recovered by dredging. The 
Gold and: Mineral Dredging Act, passed: in. the latter part of 1899; assured 
security of tenure,, and: greatly facilitated dredving operations over leased 
areas; and an amending Act passed in 1902‘ fixed’ the rental of Crown lands 
leased for dredging operations at 2s. 6d. per acre per annum, with a tax 
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of 1 per cent. on the net profits of such operations. Thenceforward 
dredging has maintained its importance as a branch of the mining 
industry. 

At the end of 1914 the total area held for dredging purposes was 10,145 
acres. 

Dredging Plants. 

Three dredges were at work during 1899, but at the end of 1900, 22 
were operating, and applications had been received for 21,331 acres 
under dredging leases. At the end of 1901 the dredges operating, and in 
course of construction numbered 48, their value being estimated at 
£289,333; 40 of them were equipped for gold dredging, 2 for tin dredg- 
ing, and 1 was arranged to treat both gold and tin. ‘The following 
statement shows the type, number, and aggregate value of dredges and 
pumping plants in operation at the end of each of the last ten years :— 


Dredging Plants. | Dredging Plants. 


Year. | Gold, Tin. Value of || yoap Gold. Tin. Value of 
- Plants. + |—-——_—__—~ a Ae “ Plants, 
|Bueket.| Pamp. !Bucket.} Pump. | Bucket.| Pump. |Bucket.| Pump. 
i i i 
| Tl | 
£ | | | £ 
1905 24 9 1 15 | 264,934 | 1910 | 23 1; 3 29 | 364,255 
1906 25 11 2 30 (| 315,537 | 1971 21 | 14 4 32 | 388,991 
1907 22 10 2 | 35 | 335,000 || 1912 17; il 4 35 | 355,096 
1908 | 23 8 1 | 8L | 845,555 |} 1918 | 19 ° 12 5 | 41 | 330,160 
1909 18 13 2 33 | 309,833 |) 1914 18 i) 8 5 38 | 339,571 


Output of Dredges. 


The records of eighteen “ bucket ” dredges working for gold in 1914 shows 
that 4,315,962 cubic yards of material were treated, the gold won amounting 
to 21,940 oz., valued at £84,936, or an average of 2-46 grains, worth 472d. 
for every cubic yard. The records of eight “pump” dredges show that 
280,418 cubic yards of material treated yielded 2,855 oz. of gold, value at 
£10,909, or an average of 4:88 grains, worth 9:33d. per cubic yard. 

Dredging for tin, five bucket dredges treated 376,764 cubie yards of 
material, recovering 90 tons of ore, valued at £9,748, the average yield 
being -53 Ib., valued at 6-23d. per cubic yard treated. The records of thirty- 
eight pump dredges show that 2,064,660 cubic yards of material treated 
yielded 1,115 tons of ore, valued at £109,424, the average being 1:21 lb., 
valued at 12:71d. per cubic yard of material treated. 

The following table demonstrates the value of the metals recovered by 
dredging since the inauguration of dredging in this State:— 


Area under | Gold Dredged, Stream-tin Dredged. 


Period. |. Lease } j = 
at 31st Dec. | Quantity. Value. Quantity, | Value. 

acres, oz, crude | oz, fine. £ tons. £ 
1900 6,943 8,882 7,924 33,660 | ....5. | ca eee 
1901-5 52,852 144,028 129,850 651,568 | 1,254 109,026 
1906-10) 75,900 185,140 168,566 716,025 7,570 732,134 
1911 10,392 25,509 23,364 | 99,245 1,742 208,095 
1912 10,419 20,649 18,899 80,276 1,621 223,813 
1913 8,976 26,517 24,525 104,177 1,819 239,958 
1914 10,145 25,247 22,974 97,589 1,205 119,167 
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Sinver, Leap, ann ZINc. } 


The output of lead and zine in New South Wales is obtained principally, 
from the silver-lead mines of the Broken Hill district, and for this reason 
the mining of these metals is discussed conjointly in this chapter. 


Silver. t 
The principal ores from which silver is obtained in New South Wales 
are argentiferous galena, cerussite, zinc-blende, mispickel, iron and copper 
pyrites, and limonite (gossan), resulting from the decomposition of pyrites; 
the important minerals located in various argentiferous lodes inelude, in 
New South Wales, native silver, antimonial silver, silver chloride, silver 
bromide, silver iodide, silver chlorobromide, and several other compositions. 
The progress of silver-ore development has been so considerable in recent 
years that the value of the output greatly exceeds that of other metals, even 
with a persistently low price for silver. 


The earliest mention of the discovery of silver in the rocks of New 
South Wales was made in 1839 by Count Strzelecki, who, following up 
his geological investigations, recorded the further discovery, in 1845, 
of native silver at Piper’s Flat. In connection with the southern gold- 
fields of the State, references were made by Rev. W. B. Clarke in 1860 
to the presence of silver in alluvial drifts; but the first effort to test the 
commercial value of the argentiferous ores consisted of a shipment to Lon- 
don for smelting, in 1864, of 120 tons of ore from the Moruya Silver Mine. 
This ore, although extremely refractory, gave 22 oz. of silver and 1 oz. 
8 dwt. of gold per ton; but costs of freight and treatment rendered the ven- 
ture unprofitable, and the quantity of silver raised in New South Wales 
was very small until the year 1889, when extensive discoveries of the 
metal, associated principally with lead and copper ores, were made in vari- 
ous parts of the State, notably at Boorook, in the New England district, 
and later at Sunny Corner, near Bathurst, at Thackaringa, Silverton, 
Broken Hill, the Barrier Range generally, and in the Burragorang Valley. 


Lead. 


Mining for the lead product alone has not been pursued extensively, 
because all the lead ores have contained more or less silver; and naturally 
the ores richest in silver were exploited first, since the market price of lead 
was not high enough to encourage its production except as a by-product, or 
in simplifying smelting operations. 

The earliest record of lead-mining in the State relates to a mine which 
was opened at Yass in 1848, but closed as unprofitable after a brief period. 
The principal ores of lead are galena and cerussite; but less common ores, 
viz., oxide, sulphate, phosphate, arseniate, molybdate, carbonate, chloride, and 
tungstate of lead have been found in varying quantities in several locali- 
ties. The chief source of lead supplies is the Broken Hill silver lode; its 
ores consist mainly of argentiferous cerussite in the upper oxidised zones, 
and in the lower portion, of argentiferous sulphide of lead and zine, con- 
sisting of a crystalline mixture of galena and zinc-blende. As the ore from 
the lower workings of the Broken Hill lode showed in recent years a. 
decreasing proportion of silver, and as the price of silver declined, while 
the value of lead improved, the production of the latter has increased in 
quantity and in value. 

Zine. - 


Ores of zinc have been located in various parts, viz., red oxide of zine in 
the Vegetable Creek district, carbonate of zinc in the Cooma district, and 
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‘the oxidised ores of the Broken Hill silver lode. Although zinc-blende, the 
most common ore of zine, is found in association with galena in the 
Majority of the silver mines of the State, it is not mined specially for the 
production of metallic zine. On the contrary, till recently its occurrence was 
regarded as militating against the successful extraction of the silver and 
lead with which the zine-blende is associated, and for several years after 
the opening of the Broken Hill mines the zinc content of the ore was 
lost in smelting. Improvements in methods af treatment, however, 
resulted in the saving of a. proportion. of the: zinc: eoncentrates;, and sub- 
sequently rendered: possible the profitable extraction of zinc. from. the 
tailings accumulated since the opening of the mines. The formation. of 
companies to recaver the.zinc contents of large. quantities. of tailings, and 
the installation. by mining, companies of treatment plants;. have: added 
greatly to the vast-wealth of minerals extracted: from. this: field, and 
indicate New South Wales as. one of the principal. producers: of: spelter in 
the future. 


Production. of Silver Lead: and Zane.. 


Assessment of the total: output and. value of production: of silverlead ores 
mined in New South: Wales is hampered. by the: faet that: the: process’ of 
extracting: the metallic. contents has. been: conducted: for the most. part. out- 
side the boundaries. of the State; a. proportion being treated within: the 
Commonwealth,. while large quantities of concentrates; are exported to 
Europe for treatment.. For’ this reason: the value-of the output credited to 
New South Wales: does not represent: the value: of: the finished product,’ but 
the estimated net value of the ore,. concentrates, bullion, &:, as declared by 
the several. companies: to. the: Customs Department. at’ the date of export 
from the State. 

Calculated on this basis the quantity and value of New South Wales 
silver and silver-lead ore exported. to the end of 1914 are shown in the 
following table:— 


Silver. Silversulphide, Silver-lead, and Ore. 

: ] : 7 “| Total Value 

Period. Quantity. 
Quantity. Value. Seon Pie Ohara Value. Exported. 
Ore, Metal. 
! { 
02. £ | tons. tons. |: £ £. 

To. 1885 | 1,730,297 | 382,884 Z07 | 191. 237,810 620,694 


1886-1890 | 2,481,253 | 464,081 | 165,758) 94002"! 6,478,515 | 6,942,596 
1891-1895 | 3,009;187° 445,873 663,754: 230,847 | 12;615;432 | 13,061,305 
1896-1900 | 2;352,092| 289,668 | 771,989 86,005: 9,592,856, 9,862,519 
1901-1905 | 4,154020.| 445,051. | 1,977,515 | 108,35R'| 9,910,586 9,355,637 
1906-1910' | 8,310,962:| 892,414 | 1,709,178:) 42,578 |’ 11,561,794 12,454,908 


1911 |1,767,496| V7 O9R SB846%) uf 2,965,669) 9:440,764 
1912 2,389,195: 252,862) 345,307 | nae. | 3,229)614 | 3,481,266 
1913 2,194,871 | 28432 391,262) uu... f 3)568,804) 3,808,125 
1914 | 2,871,559 | 307,198 | 387,019)... 2:934,065:| 3,241,263 


J H : } 


Similar information regarding: the export oft lead’ (pig, in matte;..also 
lead-earbonate and’ lead-chloride),. the product. of New South: Wales;, is 
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shown below; the quantity as stated for 1907 and subsequent years repre- 
sents the contents, based on average assays, of bullion produced within the 
State. 


| Lead—Pig in matte, &c. Lead—Pig in matte, &. 
Period. { — Period. 

Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. 

| 
| tons. | £ | tons. £ 

1889-1890 | 648 8,298 1911 17,276 | 209,784 
1891-1895 | 738 7,413 1912 17,251 | 264,530 
1896-1900 13,293 258,874 { 1913 23,554 | 365,742 
1901-1905 17,550 255,366 1914 25,989 | 370,106 
1906-1910 71,434 996,646 | 


‘The following statement shows ‘the quantity and value of zine (spelter 
and concentrates), the product of domestic ores, exported, since 1889. 
‘These exports represent practically the total production :— 


—— 


| Zinc (Spelter and Concentrates). | Zine (Spelter and Concentrates), 
Petiod. | Period. 
a | Quantity, Value. | fea Quantity. | Value. 
\ ‘ 
! | tons. £ tons. £ 
1889-1890 j 307 3,386 1911 abels eigae 
“1891-1895 ; 7 67 12 520,5 "4 
1906-1900 | 137,931 using || 1918 30861 | 154/987 
1901-1905 | 133, 782 440,402 j 1914 359,310 1,020,711 
1906-1910 4 1,460,138 3,761,223 


A general increase in the production of silver, lead, and ‘zine is seen in 
‘the following summary of the values during the last ten years :— 


| 

Silver, Silver- | . | al Total 

‘Fear: sree args) ‘Lead (Pig, &e. godess Preduetion: 
, ‘| ied I | 

£ | £ £ | £ 
1905 2,494,052 | 2,657 291,155 | 2,717,864 
1906 2)862,973 | 1,084 | 292;806 | 3,186,863 
1907 3,915,046 | 374, 182 536,620 | 4,826,748 
1908 2:180,195 | 186.746 600,883 | 2,947,824 
1909 1,653,615 | ° 186,073 1,041,280 2,880,968 
1910 | 1,861,479 248,561 1,289,634 3,399,674 
191} 2,442;764 209,784 1,414,980 4,067,528 
1912 | 3,481,266 264,530 1,766,242 | 5,512,038 
1913 | 8,808,125 | = 365,742 1,547,987 | 3,721,854 
1914 | 8,241,263 370,106 1,020,711 4,632,(80 


In 1908 the output was affected by a fall in the prices of silver and lead, 
‘and in 1909 by a strike of the Broken Hill miners. In 1913 the value of 
production was the highest on record owing to the favourable meta] market 
and settled industrial conditions which prevailed throughout'the year. The 
‘rate of :production was not maintained in 1914, consequent on the stoppage 
of exportation of the large amount of concentrates treated: on the Continent 
‘in ‘former ‘years prior to the inception of war conditions. 

During 1913 the Horwood process was successfully -established at the 
‘Zine Corporation’s works. This process -effects the separation of the -eon- 
stituent ‘minerals in the slimes into two products, one suitable for zine 
distillation, and the other for sale to lead ‘smelters. As in the case of 
silver, &c., the zine output suffered considerably owiuig to the war. 
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As previously stated, the bulk of the ores produced in the silver-lead 
mines are exported for treatment outside the State and the figures shown 
in the preceding tables do not convey an adequate idea of the importance of 
these mines. The Department of Mines has collected independent records 
from the various mining and smelting companies and ore-buyers with the 
object of ascertaining the actual value accruing to the Commonwealth from 
the silver-lead mines. Thus particulars have been obtained regarding the 
quantity and value of the silver, lead, and zine extracted within the 
Commonwealth, and the gross metallic contents of concentrates exported 


oversea have been estimated on the basis of average assays as follows :— 
i canitilis 


th 


tons. | tons. : x 


Metal obtained within Commonwealth : G2 
fron: ores raised in New South Wales. Concentrates exported. is = ga 
S 
Hl _ _ Srey 
a : 7 oa 
7” \ i j 2832 
Year. & : Contents by average assay’. | fi = aeae ¥ 
Sily: { ar Aggregate; <a | } Assess -~ S59 
| Silver. | Lead. ‘Spelter, | Value. 3 i j | | Valne. sBs%a 
2 Silver. | Lead. | Zine. | iSanoe 
[Ee ehausall ies. . | al 
t 1 1 ; j 
\ j 
\ 


oz. fine. | tons. | tons, £ tons. | 02. fine. 


1905 | 6,804,934 | 93,182 | 544 | 2,181,317 | 270,474 | 3,480,561 | 69,044 | 30,687 | ‘isieal 3,318,037 


| i 
1906 | 5,575,410 | 79,925 | 1,008 { 2,112,977 | 165,151 | 3,111,018 | 58,683 | $3,427 | 1,876,834! 3,989,818 
| i i i 
1907 | 5,921,457 79,870 | 984 | 2,228,420 | 337,823 6,228,225 | 111,880! 76,645 | 8,574,775 | 5,803,195 
[ } i 


i | | } 
1908 | 6,484,288 | 108,871 | 1,065 | 2,008,410 } 330,812 ; 5,499,381 } 69,501 (113,853 | es 4,409,407 
\ j 
| 
90,307 | 144,018 | 2,707,680 } 8,884,074 
\ | 


85,035 184,408 | 3,180,850 | 4,936,070 


1909 | 8,717,016) 64,821,  .. 1,176,394 | 409,438 6,867,775 | 
| 


{ 
1910 | 5,198,328; 94,818 | 489 | 1,755,220 | 506,959 | 7,608,336 | 


1911 5,731,468 | 94,966 
| 

1912 6,220,088 | 101,811} 2 

1918 | 5,998,638 106,432 4, 


1914 | 5,481,286 | 99,925 
| | 


1,703 | 1,949,271 | 559,591 | 8,797,677 111,795 | 188,669 | 3,259,246 | 5,208,517 


O45 | 2,477,442 587,733 | 8,293,711 | 7,736 194,204 | 8,692,352 | 6,169,704 


} 
21 | 2,709,867 547,388 | 8,506,251 | 117,908 | 184,149 | 8,759,691 | 6,468,558 


1 
| 
5,014 2,592,322 | 431,965 7,879,240 | 88,1783 | 146,460 » 8,004,248 : 5,596,570 
| ] 


' 4 


In connection with the above figures, although the metallic contents are 
based on average assays, it is impossible to say what proportion of the bulk 
quantities was recovered. In the case of the lead and zine contents, the 
quantities have been estimated only when payment is allowed for them. 

Xt is estimated that the quantity of silver yielded by the mines of New 
South Wales to the end of 1914 amounted. to 320,707,491 oz. fine, valued at 
£47,3828,986 :-— 


oz, fine. £ 
Metal obtained in Commonwealth .., ... 146,740,429 21,401,403 
Contained in concentrates, &e., exported ... 173,267,062 26,427,583 
Total a . 820,707,491 47,828.986 


; Broken Hill Field. 


The mines on the Broken Hill field are the chief contributors to the 
silver and silver-lead and zinc output of Australia. The argentiferous lead 
ores of the Barrier Ranges and Broken Hill districts were discovered in 
1883. The field extends over 2,500 square miles of country, and has developed 
into one of the principal mining centres of the world. It is situated in 
western New South Wales, beyond the River Darling, and on the confines 
of South Australia. 

In the Barrier Range district, the lodes oceur in Silurian metamorphie 
micaceous schists and banded gneisses, intruded by granite, porphyry, 
and diorite, and traversed by numerous quartz reefs, some of which are 
gold-besring. 
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The Broken Hill lode is the largest yet discovered; it varies in width 
from 10 feet to 200 feet, and may be traced for several miles, the country, 
having. been taken up all along the line of lode, and subdivided into nume- 
rous leases, held by mining companies and syndicates. 


The ontput of ore from the Broken Hill mines for each of the last ten 
years is shown in the following statement :— 


Year. Oxidised Ore. Sulphide Ore. Total, 

| tons. tons, tons. 
1905 11,157 1,327,877 1,339,034 
1906 | 20,943 1,281,198 1,252,136 
1907 Is 32,142 1,620,749 1,652,891 
1803 38,241 | 1,409,263 1,447,604 ° 
1909 23,478 +  1,006,£09 1,030, 287 
1910 24,102 | 1,219,582 1,243, 684 
1911 | 26,501 1,457,896 1,484,397 
1912 | 28,057 1,611,602 1,639,659 
1913 | 27,876 | 1,716,301 1,744,177 
1914 | 92,970 1,348,996 1,441,966 


The decrease in production is due to the suspension of operations by 
some mines and the adoption of half-time by others, consequent on the 
war. : 


The most satisfactory results have been obtained in the production of 
zine concentrates. The quantity of these concentrates exported during 
each of the last ten years may be scen in the following statement :— 


aa | Zine alee rhe { Yeor. Zime Concentrates 

tons. I tons, 
1905 103,532 =| =~ 1910 468,627 
1906 102,664 =| 1911 516,378 
1907 236,251 =| «1912 - 520,518 
1908 275,992 1918 506,661 
1909 373,908 | 1914 359,310 

J 


In the enormous deposits of sulphide ores at Broken Hill, zine-blende 
is a principal constituent. 


_ In the utilisation of tailings two companies were actively engaged 
during 1914, and the Broken Hill Proprietary Company conducted smelting 
operations at Port Pirie, South Australia. 

The total value of the mineral output of the Barrier district during 1914 
was estimated at £4,221,179, as compared with £4,967,659 in 1918. In addi- 
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tion, the treatment of zine tailings in. 1914 yielded am output valued at 
£518,000, and returned to: shareholders £141,982,. bringing: the total produc- 
tion of the Broken Hill field to £4,789,179 for the year, and the distribution 
to shareholders to £764,882. 


The. following: statement summarises the: recorded operations of the 


companies engaged in mining on the Broken Hill field,. and. the dividends 
paid during the years 1913 and 1914:— 


Value of Output. Dividends paid. 
Name of Company. : 7 

1913. 1914, 1913, 1914, 

£ £ £ £ 
Proprietary 000. owe ee weet 1,801,144*} 1,410,584") 216,000 | 166,100 
Block 14 is see <8 aC vel 75,812 78,372 23,000 3,000 
British wees ee wee wes] 296,502 | 227,559} 114,450] 45,000 
Block 10 an _ wei vs v | 166,545 75,147 50,000 22,500 
Sulphide Corporation ae Ae ...| 1,063,485 | 1,039,280 | 192,500 96,250 
South ... aes ves ea sve | 634,000 | 497,900 | 300,000 140,000 
North .., oe ee a3 as ..| 794,308 | 567,907 | 240,000 | 150,000 

Junction aes oy) As is wa 71,043 10,3382 Wei | tes 7 

Junction North wa -_ a ..-| 295,709 SS 

Zine Corporation Mining poperarens 

(formerly South Blocks) ; 267,938 | 225,049 + t 

Barrier South (late South Extended}: ... io by 30 er (eT | 
Total see ves ues «| 4,967,659 | 4,221,179 | 1,135,950 622,850 

*The value of the ores purchased is not included. +Since amalgamation with Zine Corporation 


“Separate figures regarding dividends of Mining Department are not available, 


To the end of the year 1914 the value of production by the mines on the 
Broken Hill field from the inception of operations was in excess of 78% 
millions sterling, and the dividends and bonuses paid amounted to 
£19,359,168. 

The value of the machinery and plant on the Broken Hill field in 1914 was 
estimated at £1,992,451, 


The average number of men employed in and about the silver-lead mines 
on the Broken Hill field during 1914 was 7,830—3,777 surface and 4,053 
underground. Compared with the previous year there was a decrease of 
958 men. 


Yerranderie: Division. 


Next in importance to the Broken Hill field are the Burragorang silver 
lodes; in the Yerranderie Division. In this-field rich galena occurs in bunches, 
but. the deposits-are very variable in width and composition, Owing to the 
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-axcessive cost of transpart, only high-grade-ore is sent away, and a consider- 
able quantity of secand-grade ‘is left in the mimes or dumped at the surface 
for future ‘treatment. The eperations ef the mines on ‘this field since 1900 
are.shown in the following statement.:— 


Metallic.eontents of Ore. | 
Year Ore raised |. Net value 
: and sold. received. 

‘Gold, filver. Lead. | 

4 1 

| 

fons. OZ RZ, ‘tons. x 

5800 616 201 58,527 Ls 9,125 
190] B52 ay 6,017 | 125 11,€00 
1902 1,553 BOB 146,018 | 229 18,373 
“1903 1,293 308 145,275 27 18,304 
1904 3,733 550 263,621 | 448 32,068 
1905 | 3,527 707 243,403 * 451 87,599 
1906 2,473 557 223,572 439 39,156 
1907 4,469 862 479,243 1,005 80,582 
1903 7,402 | 1,298 626,129 | 1,892 114,029 
1909 6,650 35231 “740 264 1,654 99,374 
1910 7,388 1,399 783,295 | 1,873 113,071 
1911 6,606 1,025 728, 340 1,674 105,600 
1912 7,055 15438 676,095 1,906 ] 121,859 
1913 5,163 1,070 475;856 1,458 77,546 
194 4,644" 1,061 520,880 1,269 | 82,053 


On an average about 200 miners were employed in the division during 
last year, and the machinery on the field was valued at £26,000. 


Other Fields. 


The other fields which contributed to the output of silver-lead ores include 
the Kangiara mines, in the Yass Division, where 254 tons of ore were 
raised in 1914. The metallic contents were estimated as follows:—Silver, 
3,953 0z.; gold, 35 oz.; lead, 44 tams; and .copper,.9 tons. The gross value of 
the ore was £1,914. 

In the Condobolin Division during 1914 the Iodide (Mineral Hill) Com- 
pany raised 202 tons of ore, estimated to contain, gold 5 oz.; silver, 7,946 
oz.; and lead, 40 ‘tons, the total value being given as £1,598. 

The Cobar copper mines, of which details are given in connection with 
copper mining, yield large quantities of silver and lead. 


CopPEr. 


Ores of copper are worked chiefly in the central part of the State, 
between the Macquarie, Bogan, and Darling Rivers. Deposits occur also 
in the New England and Southern districts, as well as at Broken Hill, 
thus showing a wide distribution. 

The principal useful ores are native copper, found in most of the cuprifer- 
ous deposits; red and black oxides; grey and yellow sulphides; green and 
blue carbonates. 

The earliest effort to develop copper-mining in this State dates from 1844, 
‘and in 1851 the first geological examination of the known copper deposits 
was made by Surveyor Stutchbury. As with the development of 
mining generally, but particularly with the copper-mining industry, disad- 
vantages of distance from commercial centres, and lack of transport facili- 
ties, militated against steady development, and in the majority of cases, 
after the extraction of the richest oxidised ores in the upper levels, the mines 
closed down, especially when the market value of the metal showed any 
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tendency to depreciate. Since 1894 an mereasing demand for copper for 
industrial purposes has assured a fair price, and with extension of transport 
facilities and improvement in methods of treatment, particularly of low- 
grade sulphide ores, copper has advanced to third place in the aggregate 
value of production from the metal mines of the State, the total output of 
metal and ore being assessed at nearly 123 millions sterling at December, 
1914. 
Production of Copper. 


The copper lodes of New South Wales contain ores of a high grade as 
compared with those of many well-known mines worked in other parts 
of the world; and, given a fair price and transportation facilities, are 
capable of yielding satisfactory returns. The net export of copper ingots, 
matte, regulus, and ore is taken as the production of the State. The 
quantities and values are shown below from the year 1858 to the present 
time :— 


| Quantity. 
Period. Ingots, Matte Value. 
nee Soa Ore. 
tons. | tons. £ 

1858-1879 14,876 : 2,102 1,067,670 
1880-1884 23,715 | 19 1,554, 326 
1885-1389 14,160 ‘ 537 778,804 
1890-1894 10,195 | 1,738 i 454,765 
1895-1899 25,408 852 | 1,286,094. 
1900-1904 32,173 | 8,791 2,014,040 . 
1805-1909 41,425 | 3,057 2,972,253 

1910 8,435 | 4,455 486,257 

1911 10,618 j 1,482 | 590,102 

1912 8,990 | 2,044 ] 579,791 

1913 9,153 308 598,733 

1914 5,081 1,526 274,671 


For the year 1914 the total value, £274,671, represents £258,845, value of 
ingots, matte, and regulus, and £15,826, value of copper ore. 

The copper-mining industry reached its highest point of production 
in 1906, when the value of the output was £789,527. The year of highest 
production previously was 1883, when copper to the value of £472,982 
wag obtained; but in the following years the industry rapidly declined 
through the heavy fall in the price of the metal, till in 1894 the year’s 
production was valued at £63,617, the average price of the metal for 
the year being only £40 per ton. During the last decade the average 
production has been maintained on a high level, far in advance of that 
of any other decennial period. 

At Great Cobar the furnaces were idle for about nine months of the year 
1914 owing to the European crisis. : 

In 1914 the Cadia Copper Mine produced 1,103 tons of copper matte, 
valued at £40,859, while the output from the Lloyd Mine, Burraga, declined 
from £92,070 to £29,912. : 

Upon reference to the return of the smelting and refining works it wil 
be seen that during 1914 the metals produced at the works of the Electro- 
lytic Refining and Smelting Company, Port Kembla, included 17,570 tons 
of copper valued at £1,074,400, obtained, however, principally from mattes 
and ores imported from other States, chiefly from Queensland. Front 
domestic ores, 944 tons of copper, valued at £57,112 were obtained. At 
Waratah, 1,817 tons of purchased ores mined in this State yielded 313: 
tons of copper. fhe ‘ a ‘ 
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Cobar Field. 


The Cobar mines constitute the chief centre of the copper-mining indus- 
try, contributing over 60 per cent. of the State’s production. From the 
point of view of combined output, the gold-copper mines worked in the 
Cobar district rank next, in value of production, to the silver-lead mines 
of the Broken Hill field, The following statement shows the quantities and 
values of the minerals taken from the Cobar field in each of the last ten 
years :— 


| Quantity. | ‘ Value. 
Year. Copper, Copper, 
Gold. Silver. |Metal,and| Lead. Gold. Silver. |Metaland| lead. Total. 
| Ore. Ore, 
{ 
oz, fine. 02. tons. | tons. £ £ £ £ £ 


1905 54,480 | 91,440 | 6,303 | 225 | 231,418 9,366 | 444,858 | 3,000) 688,642 
1906 52,746 , 80,751 5,950 | 957 | 224,052) 10,034 | 516,320) 17,416 | 767,822 
1907 53,946 | 84,375 | 5,647 | 317 | 229,150} 10,117 | 474,681 4,258 | 718,206 
1908 64,082 | 90,218 | 6,099 ; ... | 272,204! 9,343 | 347,429 oe 628,976 
1909 58,047 | 79,887 5,680 |... | 246,567 5,991 | 253,378 one 505,936 
1910 | 61,328 | 114,467 6,270 37 | 260,506 | 8,710 | 282,348 485 | 552,049 
1911 62,591 | 125,276 6,611 | 147 | 265,870} 9,463 | 370,109) 1,911} 647,353 
66,801 | 275,861 | 6,848 | 1,420 | 283,751 | 28,784 | 410,155 | 28,393 | 746,083 
| 63,414 | 125,297) 6,405 | 1,475 | 269,867 | 13,633 | 391,914 | 19,950 | 694,864 


—_ 
No} 
ra 
w 


1914 48,965 | 24,612| 1,959 | 509 | 206,056 2,515 | 116,460 1,336 | 326,367 


The history of development of the Cobar lode dates from 1869, when 
specimens of copper were discovered in the district. In 1870 a mineral 
conditional purchase of 40 acres was worked; and between 1870 and 1876, 
when the Great Cobar Copper Mining Co. CLavaited) was formed, some 
8,000 tons of ore were sent vié Bourke and Darling River to Port 
‘Adelaide for smelting. In 1889 the collapse of the world- “wide copper boom 
interrupted a period of progressive development, and operations were sus- 
pended; in 1891 a branch of the main Western railway was extended to 
Cobar; and two years later the Great Cobar Mine was let on tribute to a 
syndicate, who successfully introduced a cheaper and more rapid blast- 
furnace method of reduction. In 1900 the syndicate purchased the mine, 
and in 1906 sold it to an English company—the Great Cobar (Limited) — 
which now controls the principal mines of the district. 


The Cobar lode forms a low ridge, having a north and south trend, in 
a country of sandstone and slate, the elevated areas being the direct 
result of mineralisation, the principal indurating agencies in the high 
metalliferous areas being silica and iron. The copper sulphides are emi- 
nently suitable for pyritic smelting, but up till 1901 the ores as they came 
from the stopes were roasted. 


An assay of Cobar copper made in 1881 revealed 92:65 per cent. copper, 
also some silver and gold; but, though gold was a known content of the 
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«copper ores, no attempt at recovery was ‘made till 1893-4, the copper ore 
being -exported ‘and sald at lower priees than -Chilian copper, szotwithstand- 
ing ‘the gold and silver. 

The following statement shows the quantity «f ore treated, and fhe 
amount of the copper output -af the Great Cobar Mine ‘since 1895 :— 


Period. Ore treated. | COPPer, i Period, Ore treated. |r ORher 

| tors, tons. if tons. ‘tons. 
¥895-9 sol,1s | 14,60 | yor 352,149 6,548 
1900~4 | 599,891 16,010 1 1912 361,298 | 6,650 
1905-9 | 984,934 | 22,492 1913 | 334,187 5,985 
1910 293,394 | 6,248 1914 69,690 1,410 


Since 1904 quantities of ore obtained from subsidiary mines controlled by 
the Great Cobar (Limited), and also purchased ores, are included; to 
facilitate smelting, the different furnace ores are blended. 


TIN. 


Tin, unlike copper, is restricted m its geographical and petrological 
rauge, and is the rarest of the common metals in commerce. 


In addition to alluvial deposits, tin ore occurs in situ in granite and 
adjacent contact rocks, usually occupying fissures or penetrating walls; the 
Majority of the tin lodes yet discovered in the State are on a small scale, but 
the lodes, developed or undeveloped, are very numerous. The maximum 
depth attained in ihe tin lodes of New South Wales is about 360 feet. 


Tin is usually contaminated by iron, arsenic, antimony, lead, copper, tung- 
sten, molybdenum, and stannous oxide, but the impurities are removable 
readily if advantage be taken of the high specific gravity of tinstone, its 
stability at red heat, and its insolubility im acids. Samples of native 
tin have been reported in this State, but the common tin ores are cassi- 
terite aud stannite. The latter ore was, till the location of deposits at 
Howell, and later at Tolwong, New South Wales, and at Zeehan, Tas- 
mania, too rare to be commercially valuable. Other ores of tin, caufieldite, 
eylindrite, franckeite, stokesite, and tealite are comparatively rare. 


Tin ore occurs in the extreme Northern, Southern, and Western divisions, 
but the proved area of workable quantities is hmited practically to the 
western fall of the New England Tableland, with Emmaville and Tingha 
as the chief centres. It has been discovered also in sma]l quantities in the 
Barrier district, at Poolamacca and Euriowie; near Bombala, in the Monaro 
district ; at Gundle, near Kempsey; at Jingellic and Dora Dora, on the 
Upper Murray; in the valley of the Lachlan; and in fine particles in 
beach sands along the coast, in association with gold, platinum, and 
monazite. 


The earliest reference to tin in Australia was made in September, 1788, 
by Governor Phillip, who suggested the probability of mining development; 
and the first record of local occurrence of the mineral was noted by Josiah 
Wedgwood, in 1790, in a rock specimen sent to him by Governor Phillip. 
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In 1824 Mr. William. Charles Wentworth included: tin as a fossil. produc- 
tion of New South Wales; the Rey. W. B. Clarke, writing in 1849, pre- 
dicted the. discovery of tin in abundance; in 1851 he recorded his first 
authentic discovery of tin. ore in the Snowy: Range, near Jindabyne; in 
1853 he followed up his predictions and discovery by reporting the oceur- 
rence of tin in the New England Range. 


In: subsequent: years discoveries were made in various localities, and speci- 
niens of tin ore and stream tin were exhibited, but till 1871 the discoveries 
had no commercial value. In that year large deposits of tin ore were opened 
up near Inverell; numerous companies: were formed, and in 1872 tin ore 
was smelted at’ Newcastle. 


Much interest: was aroused in 1912 bythe discovery of stanniferous lodes 
at Ardlethan,. and a large number of claims were taken up. A report 
by the Government Geologist shows that the lodes oecur in granite 
close to its Junction with Silurian slates, and are lenticular in form, varying 
in width from an inch-to several feet. The developmental work was insuffi- 
cient to serve as a basis of a reliable estimate as to the permanence of. the 
lodes, but-.surface.indications favoured the occurrence of rich deposits-of ore 
separated by patches more or less unproductive. The accumulations have 
resulted from: denudation of the upper portions of the lode; in. some cases 
large: masses: of ore found om the surface congisted of cassiterite encrusted 
with: a considerable proportion of irow oxide, and yielded from 40‘to 50 per 
cent, of metallic tin. Similar occurrences were worked in neighbouring 
districts; but have-been abandoned owing to the-exhaustion of payable ore. 

The value of' cre and concentrates from Ardlethan in 1918 amounted: to 
£42,536, In consequence: of war conditions and a very. dry. season the 
output for 1914. was smaller than that of the previous year; and, at a 
lower: metal value, amount to £25,832. Several storage dams have: been 
provided, and a considerable amount of new. machinery installed at. the 
mines’ so that the prospects:are bright for a much improved output. 


As: the available sources of the world’s tin supplies. are. comparatively 
restricted, and no known. important fields await development, the  neces- 
sity for preserving stanniferous areas for legitimate mining is apparent. 
In New South Wales these areas are usually. rugged. and unfit for. close 
- settlement, but their. grazing capacity can. be fully developed without 
hampering mining activities. In regard to alluvial deposits, the possi- 
hility of redredging, after they have been exploited by the modern system 
of dredging or hydraulic sluicing, is not alluring. As to lode-tin mining, 
the majority of the innumerable lodes are small, and the tin ore capri- 
cious in occurrence; but the principal lodes certainly offer inducement 
for systematic development work, 


Output of Tin. 


From the opening of the fields, in 1872, the annual output of tin increased 
rapidly until 1881, wheu its value was £568,795, being almost equal to the 
output of gold for the year, and but slightly behind coal. From 1881 to 1902 
the effects of periods of dry weather, and consequent restriction of. water 
supplies combined with fluctuations in the price of metal, tended to make the 
output very variable from year to year, the minimum output being £45,638 
for 1898. Since 1902 the activity which has characterised tin-mining on 
the various fields throughout the State, owing to the. satisfactory prices 
obtained, has resulted in a steadily increased output. value, so that tin has 
contributed in. a very considerable degree to the total production of the 
amineral wealth of the State, its aggregate yield, in point of value, standing 
in the sixth place, after coal, silver, gold, copper, and. zinc. 


& 
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The output and the value of production of tin since 1872 have been as 
follows :— 


Period. - Ingots, Ore. | Aggregste 
tons. \ tone. ‘£ 
1872-1879 18,364 12,996 2,015,407 
1880-1884. 22,842 2,700 2,194,533 
1885-1889 12,974 1,635 | 1,415,374 
1890-1894 7,196 1,010 | 677,392 
1895-1899 4,608 197 342,503 
1900-1904 4,220 1,222 617,446 
1905-1909 5,567 3,712 | 1,191,635 
1910 847 J,021 228,156 
1911 953 971 307,089 
1912 900 J,175 338,074 
1913 903 2,118 421,292 
1914 650 1,687 267,130 


The figures for 1914 show value of ingots £101,400, and ore £165,730, 
making the total as above, £267,130. : 

Iu the years 1908 and 1909 the value of the output showed a decrease 
below the records of the preceding years, due to a drop in the market 
price and to the lesser output of ore pr incipally from the dredges in the 
Tingha division. Since 1910 the price rose steadily, and as a ‘result the 
value of the output increased. In 1914, however, owing to the disturbance 
of the metal market, the price fell, and there was a diminution in the 
supply, the value of production being £267,180, as compared with £421,292 
in the previous year. 

Local treatment plants are neither numerous nor extensive, and the 
industry of tin-dressing has been intermittent and relatively unimportant; 
the recovery and cleaning of alluvial tin ore form a simple process in the 
early stages, but become more complicated in the final steaming stage. In 
the first year of tin-mining, the crude product of the mines was exported, 
but with the introduction of local auction sales, penalties for depreciation. 
below a minimum standard forced sellers to remove the heavy associates of 
tin in the ore. Though the first tin ore from Elsmore, New England, was 
smclicd in 1872, smelting has not been carried on extensively; but, as 
drcised tin ore is sufficiently pure, very valuable, and of relatively small 
bulk in proportion to its metallic content, the absence of local smelting 
facilities does not seriously handicap the export trade. 

: Dredging for Tin. “ag 

Tin dredging was commenced in New South Wales in 1900, at Cope’s 
Creek, near Tingha, and since that year 15,211 tons of tin, valued at 
£1,632,193, have been recovered by dredges. In the winning of stream tin 
there were, during 1914, five bucket dredges and thirty-eight pumping plants 
employed, and dredging plants furnished a yield of 1,205 tons, valued at 
£119,167. Figures in detail in regard to tin dredging have been given in 
connection with gold-dredging operations. 


The principal leads worked during the year were at Vegetable Creek, 
near Emmavyille; at Tingha; at Wilson’s Downfall; and at Deepwater. 


During 1914 the plants operating in the Emmaville Division obtained 
509 tons of stream tin, valued at £49,659, as the result of the year’s work. 
In the Tingha Division the dredges recovered 478 tons of stream tin valued 
at £47,973. There were also several smaller plants operating in the Bende- 
meer, Glen Innes, and Deepwater Divisions. es A bd 


& 
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The following statement shows the growing importance of the Emmaville 
division in relation to the aggregate output of the dredges during the past 
five years :— 


Proportion from 


Emiaville Division. Value Emmaville 
Year. ~ of pedi Tin Division of 
Material treated. Sree ae Value. New South Wales. oa 
cubic yards. tons. £ £ per cent. 
1910 1,086,209 702 69,074 158,467 43°6 
1911 1,183,804 713 83,308 ~ 203,095 40°0 
1912 1,039,789 744 101,943 223,813 455 
1913 1,341,977 820 106,444 239,958 44-4 
1914 798,902 509 49,659 119,167 417 


Stannite-bearing Lodes. 


As the discovery of the stannite-bearing lodes of New South Wales 
brought the previously rare ore of stannite into the arena of commercial 
ores, those lodes are worthy of further notice. At Howell, the stannite 
ore is associated with galena, zine-blende, and mispickel; at Towlong also 
with chalcopyrite. 

The Tolwong lode was located in 1904, and an average sample of the 
best copper ore from all openings yielded copper, 10°23 per cent.; tin, 
2°10 per cent.; arsenic, 8°78 per cent.; silver, 2 oz. 15 dwt. 13 grs. per 
ton; gold, several grains per ton. Mining is still in the developmental stage. 


Tron anp Iron Ones. 
The commercial ores of iron are classified as follows :— 


Magnetic or magnetite. Spathie. Se 
£ Red or hematite. Aluminous. 
Brown or limonite. Chrome. 


Apart from the chemical composition and mechanical structure of an 
ore, and the nature and proportion of impurities it contains, the question 
of commercial yalue depends upon the position of deposits, relative to fuel, 
limestone, and water, and the cost of raising the ore and the means of 
transport available. 

Iron is known to occur throughout New South Wales, principally in 
the form of magnetite, hematite or goethite, limonite, and bog-iron; 
deposits of chrome iron are also found. Magnetite, as the richest of 
the iron ores, contains, when pure, a little over 72 per cent. of available 
metallic iron. Of a number of analyses made from deposits at Brown’s 
Creek, in the county of Bathurst, where veins of this ore have been 
opened out, the samples of ore yielded from 48°83 to 61:30 per cent. of 
metallic iron. 

Hematite or goethite occurs in very extensive deposits in the Blue 
Mountains and Macquarie Ranges, the principal centres explored 
being situated at Mittagong, Picton, Berrima, Cadia, Lithgow Valley, 
Wallerawang; in the Rylstone and Mudgee districts; and in the 
vicinity of Port Stephens. The results of a number of analyses of 
this kind of ore denote that it is very rich in metallic iron, containing 
a proportion of 42°69 to 64°48 per cent., and in the majority of cases 
over 45 per cent. of mctal. A sample of hematite from the Maitland 
district contained 60°83 per cent. of metallic iron, and another from 
Mount Pleasant, near Wollongong, analysed during 1891, gave 54°28 per 
cent, of iron. The value of these deposits is enhanced by their almost 
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invariable occurrence in proximity to limestone and coal beds. It is 
fortunate, also, that the main lines of railway pass through the regions 
where the deposits are most easily worked. 

Limonite—a variety of brown hematite—occurs principally at Lithgow, 
Eskbank, and Bowenfels, in the Blue Mountains; in several parts of the 
Hunter River coal-field; and at Bulli, in the Illawarra district. This ore 
is usually found very rich in metal, and contains an average of over 
50 per cent. of iron, while English clay bands, which are mostly 
carbonates, contain only about 30 per cent. of metallic substance. It 
occurs in lenticular layers of no great extent, in the Coal Measures, 
Bog-iron ore, which is impure limonite, is found principally at Mitta. 
gong; and assays of this ore gave a percentage of metal of more than 
45 per cent. 

Tron Ore Supplies. 


Estimates made during 190% in the Geological Survey Department give 
the description and quantity of iron-ore then available in the various 
districts of New South Wales, where the deposits occur. The estimates. 
were prepared on the basis of superficial area, depth to which the ore 
extends, and average weight of a unit of ore, and were regarded as conser- 
vative approximations :— 


Estimated 
District. Description of Ore, | quantity of 
i Ore. 
tons. 
Bredalbane “iv sas oo ..| Brown oreand hematite ... 700,000: 
Cadia ine Bs a% ...| Specular hematite, magnetite, and 39,000,000 
carbonate ore. 
Carcoar ... ...| Hematite and brown ore ... tee 3,000,000 
Chalybeate Spring "Deposits of] Brownore.., ae -_ oe 1,510,000, 
Southern District, 

Cowra ... ze ts ee ...| Magnetite wat hae om hae 100,000. 
Goulburn Se dk ies ...| Brown ore on ea eee bun 1,022,000 
Gulgong .. ..| Magnetite ... aes ny oe 120,000 
Mandurama and Woodstock .. ...| Brown ore .., a hiss 609,000 
Marulan .. . wid ‘..| Brown ore and hematite ... te 40,000 
Mudgee ... ..._ Brown ore with manganese... av 150,000 
Newbridge, Blayney, and Orange ...| Brown ore and magnetic ore ed 150,000 
Queanbeyan... ...| Magnetic ore .., = ah a 1,000,000 
Rylstone and Cudgegong vee | Brown ore eee wes 443,000 
Wallerawang and Piper’s Flat ...| Brownore .., FP ats 200,000 
Williams and Karuah Rivers.. ...| Titaniferous magnetite sale eet 1,973,000 
Wingello isi ai oe ...| Aluminous ore Ae be aie 3,000,000 

Total... vee {53,017,000 


It is noticeable that practically all the known iron-ore permanent 
deposits of New South Wales are to be found west of the Great Dividing 
Range. 

OF these deposits, the Cadia irenstone beds, 14 miles from Orange, 
have proved the most extensive yet examined. The ore consists of two 
classes, oxidised and unoxidised, the former, being chiefly hematite and 
magnetite, containing from 57 to 65 per cent. of metallic iron. A large 
proportion of the ore is of excellent quality, and suitable for the manu- 
facture of steel by the ordinary Bessemer and other acid processes, and 
compares favourably with some of the best American ores with an admix- 
ture of limonite. 

The deposits at Carcoar include hematite and magnetite, which contains 
about 52-67 per cent. of metallic iron, with 11 per cent. silica, but is slightly 
deficient in phosphorus. 
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Particular value attaches to these deposits on account of their proximity, 
to the coal supplies of Lithgow and the limestone deposits of Portland. 

A large amount of iron ore has been raised from the deposits situated 
in the Marulan, Goulburn, Bredalbane, Mittagong, and Carcoar districts. 
At Mittagong, Moss Vale, Picton, and in the Illawarra district, some of the 
shale and sandstones are highly ferruginous; and in these localities there 
are also quantities of iron ores deposited through the action of chalybeate 
springs, which are still active, so that the process of deposition of iron 
oxide can be seen. The ore.is limonite, partly ochreous and powdery and 
partly compact. 

In the Mudgee district there are manganiferous deposits suitable for the 
production of ferro-manganese. 

Apart from the Cadia deposits already mentioned, magnetite, though 
found in numerous localities, has not been located in deposits capable of 
yielding great quantities of ore; but particular interest attaches to the 
titaniferous magnetite deposits in {he vicinity of the Williams and_ 
Karuah Rivers, on account of their proximity to the northern coal-fields, 
and to the occurrence of limestone in the locality. 

The ore contains from 86 to 52 per cent. of metallic iron, and from 
3 to 16 per cent. of titanic acid, in addition to silica and phosphorus, 
thus militating against the profitable employmermt of the ore. 

Another magnetic iron ore deposit of importance is that at Quean- 
beyan, containing, approximately, 1,000,000 tons. With the opening of 
the Federal Capital railway, this deposit would rank as the second best 
in New South Wales. 

Aluminous iron ores and bauxites have been examined, at Wingello 
chiefly, but ferruginous bauxites are known to be widely distributed through- 
out New South Wales, as at Moss Vale, Inverell, and Emmaviile; and these 
are of considerable economic value as furnace charges when rich hematites 
and other ores are being smelted. 

The clayband iron ores of the upper coal measures do not extend over 
wide areas. They are shales containing varying percentages of ferric 
and ferrous oxides, and where the shale has become thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the iren salts an economic iron ore is obtainable. Spathic 
ores have not been located in commercial quantities in New South Wales. 

In 1911 a Royal Commission was appointed to investigate the iron and 
steel industry in New South Wales, particularly as to domestic ores for the 
manufacture of iron and steel, the costs of production, and the approximate 
cost of a plant capable of producing the whole of the iron and stcel likely 
to be required by the Governments within the Commonwealth. The Com- 
mission found that the known iron ore deposits in New South Wales, and 
in the other States of Australia, are ample in quantity and quality to war- 
rant the outlay of capital in the equipment of blast furnaces, and iron and 
steel works for manufacturing; that the coalfields in the northern and 
southern districts of New South Wales can supply suitable coke to mect 
the maximum demand. 

Tron and steel works have been constructed by the Broken Hill Pro- 
-prietary Company near Newcastle. 


Ironstone Flux. 


Varying quantities of iron ore have been despatched from the different 
producing centres to the smelting works at Dapto and Cockle Creek, and to 
the ironworks at Lithgow, for use as flux, the gold contents of the ore helping 
to defray the cost of railway carriage. The estimated quantity and value 
of ironstone flux raised during the years 1905 to 1912 was 384,778 tons, 

_valned at £25,568. 
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Owing to suitable ores being obtained, the requirements of the smelting 
companies have decreased steadily, and during 1913 and 1914 no iron- 
stone flux was raised for fluxing purposes. 


fron Oxide. 


Parcels of iron oxide are sent from the Port Macquarie, Mittagong, 
and Goulburn districts to various gas-works for use in purifying gas, the 
output of iron oxide for the last ten years being as follows :— 


Year, i Quantity. Value. | Year. Quantity. | Value. 
j | 
tons. £ { tons. | £ 
1905 542 4l | 1910 1,351 714 
1906 584 336 | 191k 1,586 2,377 
1907 1,595 1,961 1912 3,757} 4,763 
1908 1,827 _ 1,857 | 1913 3,204 | 3,563 
1909 4,900 4,948 | 1914 3,144 5,584 


The total recorded output to the end of 1914 was 30,044 tons, valued at 
£39,894, 

Production of Iren and Steel, and Bounty paid. 

Under the Manufactures Encouragement Act, 1908, the Commonwealth 
Government provided a bounty, to a total amount of £150,000, on all 
pig-iron made from Australian ore, and on puddled bar-iron and steel made 
from Australian pig-iron within the Commonwealth, from Ist January, 
1909, to 30th June, 1914; the bounty was payable at the rate of 12s. per ton 
produced, and the maximum amount payable in any year was £380,000. This 
bounty rate was extended until 30th June, 1915, but was subsequently 
replaced by a bounty of 8s. per ton on pig-iron manufactured between 


30th June, 1914, and 31st December, 1915. The following table shows the 
production and bounty paid during the years 1909-14.:— 
Pig-ivon. Puddled Bar-iron. | Steel, 

Year, | “f 

Production. Bounty Paid. | Production. Bounty Paid. : Production. Bounty Paid, 

! ; 
tons, | £ tons. i £ tons. £ 

1909 | 23,180 13,908 1,939 |. 1,163 1,855 1,118 
1910} 40,326 24196 3,384 | 2,036 3,410 27046 
191] 25,658 | 14,795 1,789 i 1,073 2,633 1,580 
1912 31,104 18,663 549 B29 8 | + veeadescee qesenaey . 
1913 40,490 | BE 2904: i eadbecaede ||) eee danas 1,088 653 
1914 58,528 Sip 6 a rer | tee eeeaee } 14,929 8,957 


In regard to the bounties paid for production of galvanized iron and 
wire netting, figures are given in the chapter “ Manufacturing Industry ” of 
this Year Book. 

The output and value of finished iron, pig-iron, &c., for the last ter 
years are shown in the following statement :— 


Year. | Quantity. Value, Year. Quantity, | Value. 
if 
tong. £ | tons. £ 
1905 4,447 85,693 if 1910 40,487 161,948 
1906 8,000 112,848 1911 36,354 145,416 
1907 29,902 178,632 | 1912 32,677 430,708 
1908 | 40,207 _ 118, 224 1913 46,563 186,252 
1909; 29,762 | 106,357 1914 75, 150 254,257 


I TT I 
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The recorded output of pig-iron, &¢., to the end of 1914, was 459,158 tons, 
valued at £2,554,295. The bulk was made from scrap-iron, but in 1907 the 
smelting of iron ore was resumed, and the figures given above include the 
following production from domestic ores :— 


| Mincrals Used, Pig-iron. | 
Year, Steel Ingots. 

} Iron Ore. Coke. Limestone. | Production, Value. 

} 

tons. tons. tons. tons. £ tone, 

1987 34,500 20,873 13,433 18,631 60,550 5,700 
1908 51,206 36,134 22,467 30,393 98,777 3,946 
1909 46,740 34,785 21,649 26,762 100,357 4,958 
1910 72,825 54,619 31,890 40,487 161,948 7,815. 
1911 58,206 45,178 } 28,921 36,354 | 145,416 4,838 
1912 59,170 51,102 20,399 32,677 130,708 |... 
1913 71,577 60, 854 26,251 46,563 186,252 13,608 
1914 135,316 97,224 45,938 75,150 254,257 24,420 


— 


For the last five years the output was wholly from ores raised in New 
South Wales; in 1907, 2,881 tons, and in 1908, 5,637 tons of slag were used,. 
in addition to the coke and limestone shown above. 


TUNGSTEN ORES. 


Tungsten minerals occurring as ores are hubnerite, wolframite, ferberite,. 
and scheelite; and though tungsten is of wide occurrence, the individual. 
deposits in any part of the world are rarely large enough to be commercially 
important. Australia ranks as one of the chief producers of tungsten ores, 
which in this State are generally associated with tinstone (cassiterite), 
bismuth, and molybdenite. The deposits are patchy, but a steady demand 
during recent years has stimulated the search for payable deposits, 
especially in the Peel, Uralla, and New England districts. 

Hillgrove is the only district in which scheelite is known to exist in com- 
mercial quantities; the deposits oceur as thin veins and small lenses, and 
the mining is restricted to comparatively limited enterprises; the ore is 
of good quality, and carries a large percentage of tungstic acid. The prin- 
cipal deposits of wolfram are situated in the Torrington Division. During 
1914 mining for wolfram was also carried on in the Frogmore, Burrowa, 
Tenterfield, and Deepwater Divisions. ; 


j Scheelite and Wolfram. 


_ The output of scheelite and wolfram in the last ten years is shown in the: 
following: statement :— 


hod 


~ 


Scheelite. Wolfram. 
Year. | sea 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 
_ } 
tons, | £ tons, £ 
1905 138 10, 122 87 7,361 
1906 110 7,647 132 | 9,057 
1907 ; 196 23,781 | 207 26,235 
1908 | 154 11,082 86 6,742 
1909 | 193 14,618 127 11,249 
1916 151 15,747 166 16,258 
TOLL } 168 11,342 | 283 29,991 
1912 56 4,963 172 16,584 
1913 ' 44 I 4,457 | 126 13,037 
1914 57 5,852 | 139 14,438 
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Since the year 1903 the exports of scheelite aud wolfram from New South 
Wales were as follow :—S8cheélite, 1,232 tons, valuc £111,157; wolfram, 1,622 
‘toms, value ‘£159,992. 

ANTIMONY. 
Ores of autimony are of common occurrence in New South Wales, but 
the best.are located in the Armidale, Bathurst, and ‘Rylstone districts; and 
“at Bowraville,-on the North Coast. The principal source of supplies is at 
Hillgrove, near Armidale, where ‘the lodes occur near the junction of slate 
--and granite. The antimony -ore -is obtained principally in the course of 
mining for gold or scheelite, with ‘which it is associated. The chief ore 
worked is antimonite or 8tibnite, which occurs frequently in lodes with a 
quartz gangue; native antimony and occasionally stibnite have been found 
at the Lucknow mines, near Orange, and other ores occurring frequently 
a¥e cervanite, jamesonite, dyscrasite, tetrahedrite, and antimonial silver 
chloride. ; . 
Prospectors have been successful in obtaining small quantities of ore in 
‘the ‘Kookabookra, Uralla, Maitland, and Barraba divisions, and in the 
‘Copmanhurst district; and lodes have been opened and partly worked near 
Nambucca, Drake, Gulgong, and ‘Razorback. Analyses of autimony ore 
show from 16:5 to 79-5 per cent. of metal; but the working of the mines is 
intermittent owing to the unstable market conditions. The output was 
increased as the result of favourable prices in the periods 1880-82 and 
1890-94; in May, 1906, a rise in the price caused the reopening of numerous 
claims, -and mining operations were carried on ‘with great activity through- 
-out ‘the year on the Hillgrove field, and ‘at Bowraville. During the -suc- 
-eeeding year, however, the :value reeeded, and has since remaineil low. 

, The following statement of the quantity and value of the output of anti- 
mony metal and ore during “the last ten years will show ‘the fluctuating 
nature of the industry :— 


Year, Quantity. Value. | Year | Quantity. Value, 
| | 
tons. ‘£ tons. £ 
‘1905 388 5,221 1910 | 97 1,450 
1906 2,451 52,645 1911 166 2,010 
1907 1,752 46,278 | 3912 | 63 355 
1908 17 i 1,141 | 1918 18 407 
1909 96 i veal | 3914 36 464 


The value of antimony ore raised during 1910 was enhanced by gold 
contents. -Owing to the low price ruling for antimony during late years 
mining for this metal has been practically neglected. The total output of 
-autimony to the end of 1914 is estimated at 16,708 tons, valued at £306,095. 


MANGANESE. ; 

“Manganese ores have been discovered in various places in New South 
‘Wales, but generally in localities lacking transport facilities. Pyrolusite, a 
manganese dioxide, and psilomelane or wad, are the commonest ores. 
Other ores, as manganite and diallogite, have been found in the Bathurst 
district; rhodonite and braunite have been found in several widely-separated 
districts. Specimens analysed have yielded a very high percentage of metal; 
but the demand in the State for manganese is small, and prices are unre- 
niunerative. Manganiferous iron ores have been located in the Mudgee 

- district. 

The value of maganese raised to the end of 1914, is stated at £1,662, the 
last year of production being 1908, when only 2 tons, valued at £7, were 
raised, 
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Assays made during 1911 of samples from Careoar, Rockley, and 
Grafton showed 35-49 per cent. manganese. A sample from: ‘Trundle 
gave 47 per cent. metallic manganese, equal to 74 per cent. manganese 
dioxide; and another from Tilbuster gave 53 per cent. metallic man- 
ganese, equivalent to 84 per cent. manganese dioxire. 


BisMUTH, 


Ores of bismuth, which is a rare metal, have been located in various dis- 
tricts in New South Wales. In workable quantities bismuth has been. 
found, associated with molybdenite, tin, and gold, in quartz-veins, chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Glen Innes, the principal mines being situated at. 
Kingsgate. Rich argentiferous ores have been obtained, the lode consisting 
of soft granular felspar matrix, impregnated with blotches of bismuth, 
molybdenum, and chloride of silver. At the Ten-mile, and on Cadell’s 
property, in the Deepwater Division, bismuth is present in association with. 
molybdenite and wolfram ores. The total bismuth metal and ore exported 
during the last ten years is shown below:— 


Year, Quantity. Value. i Year. Quantity. Value. 
tons, £ | tons, £ 
1905 55 | 20,763 | 1910 6 2,604 
1906 25 i 5,700 1911 & 1,800 
1907 16 H 5,268 1912 6 1,210 
1908 9 2,017 1913 9 1,202. 
1909 9 1,624 1914 15 2,837 


The total value of bisrauth, the product of New South Wales, exported 
up to the end of 1914 was £132,576, representing 565 tons of metal and ore. 
At Jingera Mine, 60 tons of bismuth ore raised and treated in 1914 yielded 
22 tons of concentrates, valued at £201. 


MouyBpENuM. 


Molybdenum is used chiefly in the preparation of special steels, its influ» 
ence being similar to that of tungsten, but it gives greater toughness, and 
the steel so-treated is more readily worked when hot, and stands hardening 
better than tungsten steel. Molybdenite, the principal ore of molybdenum, . 
occurs most plentifully in pipe-veins at Kingsgate, near Glen Innes, and at 
Whipstick, near Pambula; in both these localities, and in the locality of. 
Deepwater, it is associated with ores of bismuth. In 1913 molybdenite, 
associated with other minerals, was discovered in the Tenterfield Division. 

The following statement shows the quantity and value of molybdenite 
exported during the last ten years :— 


Year. Quantity. Value. i} Year. Quantity. Value. 
{ 
tons, £ tons. £ 
1905 20 2,507 1910 48 - 5,667 
1906 33 4,798 1911 2) 2,591 
1907 22 3,564 1912 57 3,706 
1908 9 929 1913 79 6,802 
1909 28 3,249 1914 61 11,451 


Q 


The total quantity of molybdenite exported since 1902 was 444 tons, 
valued at £54,289, 
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PLATINUM. 


Platinum occurs in several districts of New South Wales, but platinum 
mining, in comparison with other branches of mining, aud for less valu- 
able ores, is unimportant. The productive deposits are, however, only of 
comparatively recent discovery. Platinum was traced in 1878 in the 
auriferous sands on the northern beaches, and in 1894 the beach sands of 
the Evans River were investigated, small quantities of platinum having 
been obtained from these beach deposits. On the Fifield gold-field, in the 
Parkes district, the metal is found associated with the gold in washdirt. 
The platinum occurs iu coarse, shotty grains. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of platinum won in 
New South Wales during the last ten years :— 


| 1 
Year, Quantity, | Value. | | Year, Quantity. Value. 
oz. £ | oz, £ 
1905 398 825 i 1910 332 1,418 
1906 205 623 : 1911 470 2,999 
1907 276 1,014 | 1912 610 3, 880 
1908 135 439 =| 1913 442 3,135 
1909 440 1,720 ! 1914 244 2,129 


The quantity of platinum produced to the end of 1914 was 13,676 oz., 
valued at £34,274. 

Iridium and osmium are metals closely allied to platinum; their occur- 
-rence has been noted in the alluvia of the goldfields and in the sands at 
-Bingara, Mudgee, Bathurst, and other places. 


CHROMIUM. 

Chromite, or chromic iron ore, is the only commercially important ore 
-of chromium which is an accessory constituent of a variety of minerals; 
it has been found usually associated with serpentine in the northern 
portion of New South Wales, in the Clavence and Tamworth districts, also 
near Gundagai; the principal mines are at Mount Lightning, in the 
Mooney Mooney Ranges, about 18 miles from Gundagai. The uses of 

-chromium may be classified as follows :—Metallurgical—in the manufac- 
ture of alloys and furnace linings; chemical—as a constituent in colour- 
-ing materials, mordants, oxidising agents, and tannages. 

The chrome mining industry dates from 1882, the first attempt being 
made at the Peel River, but the low prices obtainable and the difficulty of 
transportation prejudicially affected the industry. The quantity produced 
-during 1899—5,243 tons, valued at £17,416—is the highest recorded as the 
sannual output. In 1900 the production fell to 3,285 tons, valued at 
-£11,827, the decrease being due to the exhaustion of the smaller deposits. 
During 1907, 30 tons, valued at £105, were used in the lining of furnaces. 
The mines were not worked again till 1911, when 150 tons, valued at £300, 
were raised; in 1914 the output was 649 tons, valued at £649. The whole 
of the production came from the Barraba Division, and it is probable that 
the supply in this direction is now exhausted. The total production to the 
end of 1914 was 31,984 tons, valued at £102,617. 


CoBaLtT AND NICKEL. 

Cobalt and nickel are usually associated in the same minerals, and 
traces of both metals have been found in several districts in New South 
Wales, but workable quantities have been located in very few places. 

Deposits of cobaltiferous minerals have been found at Bungonia, Carcoar, 
and Port Macquarie; but the market for the metal is small. The only 
deposits worked during recent years are at Port Macquarie, where the ore 
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occurs in nests or pockets in serpentine and the overlying clays resulting 
from its decomposition; but the irregularity of occurrence prohibits profit- 
able working, and operations were discontinued in 1904. An average sample 
assayed cobalt oxide 7-48, and nickel oxide 2:39 per cent. The output of 
cobalt during 1910 was valued at £55, the ore being obtained from an 
abandoned side at Bungonia. During the last four years no ore was raised, 
and the value of the total production to the end of 1914 was £8,065, repre- 
senting 885 tons of ore. No production of nickel is recorded. 


Mercury. 


Cinnabar, the most important ore of mercury, occurs in numerous locali- 
ties in New South Wales, but it has not been discovered in a sufficiently 
concentrated form to enable it to be profitably wrought. In 1869 a deposit 
near Rylstone was opened up, but extensive prospecting operations met 

- with little success. Cinnabar has been discovered also at Bingara, Orange, 
aud Broken Hill, and at Woolgoolga, Yulgilbar, and Pulganbar, in the 
North Coast division; recent operations have been confined to the last-- 
mentioned two fields. 

The total production of quicksilver is 1,010 lb., valued at £126, extracted 
in 1903 from 40 tons of ore raised at Yulgilbar, where there is an extensive 
occurrence of low-grade ore. 

During the years 1908-11 assays of ores from Pulganbar disclosed, in 
many instances, a high percentage of mercury. At the end of 1912 it was. 
estimated that 2,000 tons of ore had been raised, and experiments were being. 
conducted with the object of reducing the heavy cost of treatment. 

There is a considerable demand for mercury on account of its. use in the- 
metallurgy of gold and silver, especially in the recovery of gold by amalga- 
mation. 

As an encouragement in the search for quicksilver ores, the Government 
of New South Wales has offered a reward of £500 for the production of" 
50,000 Ib. of quicksilver from domestic ores. 

During 1914 about 700 tons of ore were treated at Pulganbar, but to the 
cud of the year the condensers had not been cleared up, consequently returns 
as to quantity and value of production cannot be given. 

From Ewengar Cinnabar Mine 170 tons of ore were sent for treatment, . 
aud, according to the assays, slould yield about 3 per cent., or, 5 tons of 
mereury, worth about £1,000. 


OTHER METALS. 


A specimen of uranium ore was found some years ago in the dump at 
the old cobalt workings at Carcoar, and again, in 1912, radio-active ores were - 
noted, but no exploratory work has been done. 

Tellurium has been discovered at Bingara and other parts of the- 
northern districts, as well as at Tarana, on the Western railway line, 
though at present only in small quantities, which would not repay the- 
cost of working. It has been found also at Captain’s Flat in association 
with bismuth. 

Selenium has been discovered at Mount Hope in association with bismuth, 
while Tantalum has also been located in the State. 

‘Aluminivin ig not included in the specified mineral output, but, in view 
of its constantly increasing use in manufactures, it is interesting to note 
that the ores from which it is made occur in great abundance in New 
South Wales. <All clays are composed mainly of hydrous silicate of alu- 
mina, and these are of common occurrence, but the metal may be obtained 
at less cost from some other minerals. 

_ Bauxite, which is considered the most suitable mineral for the manufacture 
of aluminium and its alloys in commercial quantities, has been located in 
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extensive deposits at Wingello, in the county of Camden, and in the Inverell 
aud Emmaville districts. It is of voleanic origin, and is generally found 
capping small hills. Near Inverell bauxite has been used extensively 
for making roads, with very satisfactory results. Alunite also contains a 
high percentage of alumina, but the yield obtained in New South Wales is 
used chiefly in the manufacture of alum. 


SMELTING AND REFINING. 
Information in regard to smelting and ore dressing is given in connec- 
tion with that section of the Manufacturing Industry of this Year Book 
which relates to metal works and machinery. 


Coat. 
The coal-fields of New South Wales are of much greater importance as 
wo area and as to quality of the coal than in any other part of Australia. 
The coal-bearing rocks within the State have been classified as follows :— 


Maximum 


Thickness of 
Geological Age. Mont beatae Locality. Character of Coal. 
(approxi- 
mate). | | 
aia : aa oe 5 —— ma at — 
ft. | 
Tertiary—Eocene to 300 | Kiandra, Gulgong.| Brown-coal or lignite. 
Pliocene. : | Chouta Bay, &e. | 
Mesozoic—Triassic or, 2,£00 | Clarence and Richmond] Suitable for local use only. 
Trias-Jura. | | Rivers. 
Palzeozoic—Permo- 13,090 ° Northern, Southern,) Suitable for gas-making, 
Carboniferons. : ; and Western Coal-| steam-raising, and house- 
; i | fields. hold use, 
Palzeozoie—Carboni- 10,000 . Stroud, Bullahdelah ...{ Inferior. 
ferons. | i 


a —. i 


The coal deposits of the Tertiary rocks, which have been found in the 
- deep alluvial leads of many of the gold-fields, are not of any commercial 
value. : ; 
The Mesozoic coal measures occupy a considerable area in the Clarence 

River basin, and extend into Southern Queensland, where valuable seams 
are worked at Ipswich. Within New South Wales, however, the seams are 
thin, and interspersed with shale bands. The Clarence River coal is remark- 
ably free from sulphur, and comparatively smokeless; it contains a large 
proportion of fixed carbon, but on account of the high percentage of ash it 
is not of commercial value, and is suitable only for local use. 

The Permo-Carboniferous rocks, which contain the productive coal seams, 
are estimated to extend over an area of 28,000 square miles, north, west, and 
south of Sydney, the coal measures occupying about 16,550 square miles. It 
is impossible to determine the quantity of available fuel in these measures, 
but it has been estimated by the Government Geologist that, within a depth 
of 4,600 fect, there are 115,347 millions of tons of coal. This estimate 

- allows for one-third loss in working, impurities, &e. 

The main coal basin extends along the coast from Port Stephens on the 
north, to Ulladulla on the south, and thus has a seaboard of 200 miles, which 
enhances the value of the deposits by eonducing to easy shipment and the 
development of oversea trade. From Ulladulla the basin trends inland to 
the west, and north-west as far as Rylstone, whence the boundary line ex- 
tends northward beyond Gunnedah, and then runs in a south-easterly direc- 
tion to Port Stephens. The widest part of this area is between Rylstone and 
Newcastle—100 miles; the basin is deepest in the neighbourhood of Sydney, 
where the uppermost seam is nearly 2,000 feet below the surface. 
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From Sydney the measures rise gradually in all directions, and emerge to 
the surface at Newcastle on the north, at Bulli in the Illawarra district to 
the south and at Lithgow in the Blue Mountain region to. the west. 

The Permo-Carboniferous rocks have been classified in descending order: 
as follows :— 


| Coal Content 
Classification. | Thickness. Workable 
| | (approximate). 
: | feet. feet. 
1, Upper or Newcastle Coal. Measures nid us ze 1,400-1,500 35-40 
2. Dempsey Series. (freshwater beds) .. 2200 | eevee 
3. Middle, or Tomago, or East Maitland, Coal Measures. H| 5¢0-1,800 18 
4, Upper Marine Ser eries.. a cal 5,000-€,400 | oe 
5, Lower or Greta Coal Measures... Hes. date | 109-800 20 
6. Lower Marine Series.. es mn ve a nist 4,800-- | eevee 


The upper or Newcastle coal measures show the greatest surface develop- 
ment. Their seams outcrop at’ Newcastle, Bulli, and Lithgow, and extend 
continuously under Sydney, the deepest portion of the basin. 

In the northern coal-field twelve seams have been discovered: in these 
measures, five being worked; in the southern, five distinct seams are known, 
but two only have been worked; of the seven seams traced in the western 
field three only have proved of commercial value. After many unsuccessful 
boring operations, the uppermost seam of the Newcastle measures was. located. 
under Sydney Harbourin 1891, and is now worked ata depthofnearly 3,000feet. 

The coal obtained at Neweastle is specially suitable for gas making and 
for household use; the coal from Bulli and Lithgow is essentially steam coal— 
the southern produces a strong coke, specially suitable for smelting purposes 
by reason of its capacity for sustaining the weight of the ore burden in a 
blast furnace, and it contains less ash than the western. The coal obtained 
at the Sydney Harbour Colliery is also a good steam coal, and: may be loaded 
direct into oversea steamers from a wharf near the pit’s mouth. 

Tn the western and southern fields the upper coal. measures contain deposits 
of kerosene shale, a variety of torbanite, cannel coal, or boghead mineral. 
It is used extensively for the manufacture of kerosene oil, and for the pro- 
duction of gas. Deposits of kerosene shale, though much less extensive, 
oceur in the upper and Greta measures of the northern coal-field. 

The middle coal measures outerop near East. Maitland, but do not appear 
in the western field; their occurrence in the southern field has not been: 
definitely proved. 

The lower or Greta measures: outcrop over an: irregular area in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maitland, and have been traced. with intervening breaks as far 
north as Wingen; they occur as an isolated belt to the north of Inverell, and 
extend through Ashford, almost to the Queensland border. These measures 
have been located in the Clyde Valley, in the extreme southern portion of 
the Tllawarra field, but do not occur in the western. The. coal of the Greta 
measures is contained in two seams, and is the purest and generally the 
most useful obtained in the State, being of good. quality, hard, and economi- 
cal as regards working. The Greta seams are worked extensively between 
West Maitland and Cessnock, in the most important coal-mining district in 
Australasia, and yielded one-third of the total output of New South Wales. 
coal in 1914, 

Development. 

The earliest record of the lecation of coal in New South Wales dates 

back to August, 1797, the discovery being made at Cealcliff, near Wollon- 

. gong, and was shortly fellowed by the discovery of seams of coal in the 
cliffs at Newcastle; the total quantity of coal raised between that date and 
1829 is estimated at 50,000 tous. 
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In 1826, the Australian Agricultural Society obtained from the Crown 
a grant of 1,000,000 acres of land, with the sole right of working the 
coal-seams known to exist in the Newcastle district, and several mines 
were opened with profitable results for a number of years; but it was 
not until the expiration, in 1847, of the monopoly enjoyed by the com- 
pany, that the coal-mining industry showed signs of extensive develop- 
ment. ; 

During the latter year the output of coal reached a total of 40,732 tons only, 
valued at £13,750. Six years afterwards the production was doubled, 
and the output increased rapidly year by year, exceeding 1,000,000 
tons in 1872, and thereafter steadily increasing till the production for 
the year 1914 amounted to 10,890,622 tous, valued at £3,737,761. The aver- 
age price secured at the pit’s mouth in 1914 was 7s. 2d. per ton. 


Production of Coal. 

The following table shows, in quinquennial periods since 1880, the 
quantity and value of coal raised in New South Wales from the earliest 
record to the close of 1914 the total production being 202,400,767 tons, valued 
at £76,595,824. 

The figures are exclusive of coal used in the manufacture of coke, par- 
ticulars as to which are quoted elsewhere in this chapter :— 


. ° | Vverag 
Eon nantly: at Pit's Mouth, | per tous 
tons. £ s. d. 

Prior to 1880 20,697,747 11,036,723 10 8 
1880-4 10,615,625 4,672,569 8 10 
1885-9 15,490,611 7,077,864 9 2 
1890~4 17,830,177 6,811,568 7 8 
1895-9 | 21,334,976 6,048,281 5 8 
1900-4 | 29,792,589 10,369,050 7 0 
1905-9 | 39,083,328 13,234,796 6 9 
1910 8,173,508 3,009,657 7 4 
1911 8,691,604 3,167,165 | 
1912 9,885,815 3,660,015 7 5 
1913} «10,414, 165 3,770,375 7 3 
1914 - 10,390,622 3,737, 761 7 2 


The following statement shows the quantity of New Soutlr Wales coal 
consumed in Australia, including bunker coal taken by interstate vessels, 
and the oversea exports, during the last nine years :— 


Consumed within Commonwealth, 
: Ses Exported Total 
Year, | Domestic [Sent to other | Ousrsan: Producticn. 
jponsumpHon ce Nai | Total. \ | 
| 
tons. tons. tens tons, tons. 
1906 | 2,664,822] 1,902,712 | 4,567,534 | 3,058,828 | 7,626,362 
1907 | 2,914,417] 2,019,959 | 4,934,376 | 3,723,548 ; 8,657,924 
1908 | 3,048,349 | 2,267,218 | 5,315,567 | 3,831,458 | 9,147,025 
1909 | 2,626,276 | 1,814,705 | 4,440,981 2,578,898 | 7,019,879 
1910 | 3,483,075 | 2,098,742 | 5,581,817 | 2,591,691 | 8,173,508 
1911 3,667 524 | 2,149,630 | 5,817,154 | 2,874,450 | 8,691,604 
1912 | 3,832,697 | 2,514,970 | 6,347,667 | 3,538,148 | 9,885,815 
1913 | 4,162,441 | 2,762,186 | 6,944,627 | 3,469,538 |10,414,165 
1914 | 4,522,589 | 2,719,677 | 7,242,266 | 3,148,356 10,390,622 
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1 The variation in the proportion of the total production used for 
domestic consumption is shown in the following percentages :— 


| Proportion of Output. 
Year. i — : s cae 
I: Couerneeee | Australian States, | Exported Oversea, 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
1906 34-94 24-95 40-11 
1907 33-66 | 23-33 43-01 
1908 33-32 24°79 | 41°89 
1909 37-41 | 25°85 | 36°74 
1910 42-61 25-68 31-7] 
1911 | 42-20 | 24°78 33-07 
1912 38-77 25°34 35°89 
1913 | 4016 | 26°52 33°32 
1914 | 43°53 26°17 30°30 


Coal-cutting by Machinery. 
The machine-cut coal in 1914 represented 27 per cent. of the total output. 
Of the machines in use, 160 were driven by electricity, and 83 by compressed 
air; though not so cheap or convenient as electricity, compressed air is 
safer where there is any possibility of explosions of fire-damp and coal-dust., 
Following are the records of machines operating and coal obtained during 
the last five years :— 


| Machines driven by — Coal obtained by machines driven by— 
Year, | i is Spe 
Electricity. | Compressed | otal, | Electricity. | Compressed | Total. 
Le 
| tons. tons. tons. 
1910 112 69 181 1,691,986 558,284 2,250,270 
i 
1911 128 | 74 202 2,074, 767 562,905 2,637,672 
1912 135 79 | 214 2,189,968 706,644 2,896,612 
| 
1913 1530 80 | 233 2,203,265 633,451 2,836,716 
i914 | 160 | 83 | 243 2,264,010 611,911 2,775,921 


Coal Exports. 


The decrease apparent in the export trade during the years 1909-11 
is attributable in great part to strikes and industrial difficulties. The 
proportion of the production consumed in Australia in 1914 was 70 
per cent., and the overseas exports amounted to 30 per cent.; the local 
consumption is advancing with the growth of population, the increasing use 
of electric-power plants, the extension of railways, manufactures, smelting, 
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and other industries, and the multiplication of gas works. The quantity 
exported to each oversea country since the year 1909 is shown below; only 
the coal taken as cargo has been included :— 


Country. 1909, 1910, 1911. | 1912. 1913, * 1914, 
| z 

: tons, tons. tons. | tons. tons. tons. 
New Zealand ihe ..-| 240,845 | 228,023 ) 211,160 | 887,391 | 477,605 | 252,052 
iji... | 31,623 | 36,267 | 322453 | 30,256 | 35,386 | 15,442 
Straits Settlements .| 150,380 140, 620 | 131, 029 113,376 155,393 | 182,174 
India i ee si 68,027 67,763 | 38,165 ; 123,330 63,324 17,083: 
Hong Kong he w[ 40,277 9,584) | 294} casas 3,000 
Mauritius .... veil 3.475 5,020 | sas | 8,248 416 753 

Union of South Africa bal 1) GETS aaaloete S syeadng “Pl diane 1) \ satieee 

Canada... ih T84b-] aa |) ake 53 16,588 | aes 
United Kingdom Bee QO iehehas Eo egevoa 30 81 21 
Papua nes Sy sat 691 404°) secu. | 1,185 2,709 1,237 
Ocean Island Leis. p keespy Salyhiss ' 621 4,631 5,905 6,211 2,468 
Other British Possessions 69] wea 1,630 Vad le fas | 6,607 


Total, British Possessions 536,758 489,249 | 419,968 | 672,205 | 757,663 | 430,782 
° 7 eee eee -| 
| | 


Chile ‘ . 469,420 | 553,392 | 619,806 , 850,017 | 688,578 | 820,674 
United States of “Americal 106,777 | 202,474 » 180,769 | 103,609 93, TBB | 68,441 
Philippine Islands | | 224,651 , 199,509 | 156,280 104,570) 49,502; 32,940. 
Hawaiian Islands... ..| 65,769 | 64,016; 53,201. 61,979 87,518 41,952 
Peru Mek aby w.) 41,450) 41,796: 64,559 ; 683,447 53,926 | 20,476 
Java hae Yes .of 64,160 ; 92,343 | 134,742 | 211,316 | 267,382 | 188,505 
Mexico es san .| 18,522 | 20,202 ; 22,659 | 20,858 44,629 27,559 
New Caledonia... | 6,228 | 7,712 | 16,683] 21,706} 12,329 | 7,307 
South Sea Islands... wait 6,019 1,825 879 | 1,273 13,623 | 3,556. 
Ecuador... uae wat 12,734 | 6,927 4,235 | 9,876 8,438 12,362 
China 15,608 | 2,105 | 6,125 | 788 1,553 42) 
Other Foreign Countries... 12,468 | 18,724 6,585 | 26,956 | 18,206 7,562 

Total, Foreign Countries 1,043,806 (1,210,935, 1,266,514 |1,478,395 del 73), 755 


Total, Export Overseal1,580,564 11,700,184 11,686,482 2, 150,600 |: 2,097,097 11,162, 537° 


* Half-year ended sth June, 


The largest exports are to Chile, New Zealand, Java, the Straits Settle- 
ments, United States of America, and the Hawaiian Islands, in the order 
mentioned. 

Coal—Divisional Records. 
Northern Pisirict —It has been shown that the northern coalfield contains 


all three systems of the coal measures, viz.:—Upper or Newcastle, East 
Maitland or Tomago, and Lower or Greta. 


In the vicinity of Newcastle the recently-proved upward rise of the 
working seams, towards the bed of the ocean, means a definite restriction 
on the coal supplies available from that locality, and a curtailment of 
the lives of several mines, as the coal workings beneath the ocean-bed must 
have a minimum cover of 120 feet of solid rock. 


In nearly all these collieries coal-cutting machines are in use. Geo- 
logically, the seams on this area are thick, varying, over many thousand 
acres, between 15 and 33 feet; the commercially workable portions of the 
seams average 13 feet. 


Including the Sydney Harbour Colliery, 76 collieries were in operation 
in the Northern district during 1914, the quantity of coal raised being 
7,118,991 tons, and the value £2,734,872. 
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The following table shows the growth of the coal industry in the Northern 
district within the last ten years; the number of men employed and the 
quantity of coal raised have increased steadily during the period :— 


Persons cmployed. oantity at Coal Value of Coal raised. 
Year. Above an | \Per person Average eitied 
iboloe Below | otal, —jePloved | spotal value, |” value per person. 
| ground. | | evound. | per ton. ae oat 
— = ” Y 
No. No. | tons. | tons, £ s. d. £ 
1905 10,505 | 8,265 | 4,645,742 | 562 1,473,995 6 4 78 
1906 | 11,005 |; 8,478 | 5,336,188 ; 629 1,718,178 6 5 203 
1907 | 12,486 | 9,692 | 6,058,580 | 625 | 2,231,901 7 4 4 230 
1908 |! 13,228 | 10,064 | 6,511,002 : 647 | 2,625,446 8 1 261 
1909 | 18,286 ! 10,102 | 4,801,361 , 475 | 1,990,217 8 3 197 
1910 {| 12,626 ! 9,404 | 5,366,975 , 571 ; 2,178,95 8 1) 232 
1911 | 12,334 ' 8,769 | 5,793,646 ' 661 , 2,820,673 | 8 0 | 265 
1912 | 12,816 | 9,231 | 6,913,810 , 749 ! 2,798,764 8 1 | 303 
1913 | 13,469 9,959 | 7,402,627 743 | 2,892,256 710 | 290 
1914 \ 14,046 | 10,435 | 7,113,991 | 682 2,734,872 | 7 8 262 


Southern DisirictOwing to the demand for southern coal for steam 
purposes, the trade of this district has greatly improved during recent years, 
and the increase would doubtless have been more pronounced but for the 
difficulty experienced in loading vessels. To remove this drawback, the 
Government is making a harbour at Port Kembla, a few miles south of 
Wollongong, which, when complete, will enclose an area of 834 acres. 

Detail gcological survey work is proceeding in the Southern district with 
a view to greater development. The production during the last tem years is 
shown in the following table, 16 mines being in operation during 1914:— 


Persons employed, Quantity of Coal reised. ! Value of Coal raised. 
Year. | jPer person) | vavaoy Ayer age 
oe | Below i Total. j employed) po¢a) value. ae der perae 
ground. ground. H below | j per ton. | employed be- 
H i ! ground. | Jow ground, 
1 4 
No. , No. | tons. | tons. | £ s. d. £ 
1905 3,050 | 2,397 | 1,556,678 | 649 | 421,768 | 5 5 176 
1906 3,249 § 2,540 | 1,783,395 | 702 | 494,871 5 7 195 
1907 3,410 2,671 1,835,425 | 687 |} 515,786 5 7 193 
1908 3,587 | 2,863 | 1,999,236 | 674 | 870,022 | 511 199 
1909 3,818 | 2,999 | 1,619,675 540, 485,800 | 6 0 | 162 
1910 3,894 | 3,024 1,875,009 620 | 576,261 6 2 191 
1911 3,889 | 2995 | 2,066,62] 690 ; 636,163 | 6 2 212 
1912 8,958 | 8,020 2,172,800 , 717 | 661,512 6 1 218 
1913 | 4,256 | 8,209 | 2,081,472 631 | 633,425 | 6 1 194 
1olt | 4,590 | 3,052 | 2,362,741 647 749,395 | 6 4 205 


Western District —Tue output from this district has expanded largely 
during the period under review, the increase being due to more regular 
work, and to the absence of labour troubles. In the early part of 1910 
the coal from this district was in great demand, as mines in the other 
districts were closed. 

The average quantity of coal raised per miner is much greater in the 
Western collieries thau elsewhere in the State. This is due to a variety 
of causes, but chiefly to the greater thickness of the seams, the friable 
character of the coal, and the accessibility of the coal beds. In some cases 
the coal is worked by means of adits or tunnels, so that the facilities for 
winning the mineral are much greater than in the Newcastle mines, 
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where shafts must be sunk in most instances. But though the output is 
greater per miner than in the other coal-mining districts, the price for 
hewing is lower, so that the earnings of the individual miner ‘do not 
differ greatly wherever the mine is located. 

Situated in close proximity to the principal iron-fields of New South 
‘Wales, the prospects of these mines are extremely favourable since the 
manufacture of iron from the ore is now carried on in this part of the 
State. During 1914 there were 19 mines in operation in this District, and 


in the following table is shown the growth of coal production during the 
last ten years. : 


Persons employed. Quantity of Coal raised. Value of Coal raised. 
Year. Above and |Per person verage gehrins x 
seco | gto, | Total. RICE total anus, | alte” | por pean 
: | oround. | per ton. | employed be- 
a i | low ground. 
No, No. tons. tons. £ s. d. £ 
1905 ; 464 392 | 429,718 1,096 107,698 5 0 275 
1906 675 570 506,779 889 124,178 411 218 
1907 1,184 1,006 763,919 759 174,732 4 7 174 
1908 919 737 706,787 | 959 157,625 | 4 6 214 
1909 1,064 814 598,843 736 143,079 4 9 175 
1910 1,098 862 i 931,524 1,081 254,443 5 6 295 
1911 1,152 915 831,337 909 210,329 5 1 230 
1912 1,026 828 799,205 965 | 199,739 5 0 241 
1913 1,118 906 930,066 | 1,026 | 239,694 5 2 265 
1914 1,122 920 | 913,890 993 | 253,494 5 6 276 


| 


Summary—New South Wales. 


In New South Wales, caleulated on the total value of the production 
during the decade, the average quantity of 657 tons extracted yearly by 
each person employed underground represents a value of £232, In 1914 the 


average value of production was £250 for each person employed below 
ground. 


Persons employed. Quantity of Coal raised. Value of Coal raised. 
Year, | Above and Per person | Average bers 
, Laced eect Total. omnley 0 Total value. { value Le is 
und. * on, is} y - 
B growing, De ir [ene ee 
No. No. tons. tons. | £ gs. de £ 
1905 |; 14,019 11,054 6,632,138 600 2,003,461 | 6 1 | 181 
1906 14,929 | 11,588 7,626,362 658 =| 2,337,227 6 2 202 
1907 17,080 13,369 8,657,924 648 2,922,419 | 6 9 | 219 
1908 17,734 13,664 | 9,147,025 669 3,353,093 | 7 4 i 245 
1909 | 18,168 13,915 7,019,879 504 2,618,596 | 7 5 | 186 
1910 17,618 13,290 8,173,508 615 3,009,657 = 7 4 226 
1911 17,375 | 12,679 | 8,691,604 685 3,167,165 | 7 3 | 250 
1912 | 17,795 13,089 | 9,885,815 755 | 8,660,015 |; 7 5 | 280 
1913 18,843 14,164; 10,414,165 735 3,770,375 7 38 i 266 
1914 19,758 15,007 | 10,390,622 692 3,737,761 7 2 | 250 


State Coal Mines. 


The State Coal Mines Act, 1912, empowers the Government to purchase 
or resume coal-bearing lands or coal mines and to open and work coal 
mines upon Crown land or private land containing coal reserved to the 
Crown, but up to the end of the year 1914 no coal mines were worked by the 
State. 


The coal obtained from a State mine is to be used only by the State 
Departments. 
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ieee 


Prices of Coal. 


The average price of coal per ton in the various districts for the last 
ten years is shown below; in the average for New South Wales, allowance 
has been made for the quantity raiséd in each district :— 


District. | 1905. 1906, | 1907. | 1908. | 2909, | 1910. | 1911. | 1912 1913, | 1914. 

| - ! 
8, a.|s d./s. d. nals djs. a. s. d,| s.d.,s. d.| sd. 
Northern 6 4/6 5/7 4/8 0/8 3/8 1 8 0/8 11710/7 8 
Southern 5 51/5 7:5 7/51116 0/6 2|/6 2/6 1/6 1)6 4 
Western... .../ 5 O,4ilj4 7/4 6/4 9/5 6/5 1/5 0|5 2/5 6 
New South Wales| 6 1 | 6 2/6 9/7 a7 a 4/7 817 5/7 8|7 2 

| 


Proaimate Analyses. 


Proximate analyses have been made of 194 thoroughly representative 
samples of coal taken during the three months September-November, 1911, 
from all the collieries then working in the State. In the larger collieries, at 
least two samples were taken from working faces as far apart as possible, 
and in many cases samples were taken also from portions of seams not then 
being worked. 

In the following statement are presented the results of these proximate 


Composition. 
cies a | ome i | Calorific 
Districts. Coal Measure. & | Hygro- | Volatile < Sulphur. |*@) 
3 St Hydro. | Fixed Ash. | Value. 
| & | Moisture. | carbons, | Carbon. | “* 
; * i ' 
No. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. per cent.| per cent. 
\ 
Northern , Upper, Neweastle | 78 201 | 36°01 | 53:27} 38-71; 0-468 | 12-7 
9 Middle, Tomago ...| 5 188 | 35°71 52°77 964 | 1:185 ) 12°5 
$0 | Lower, Greta 51 1°84 | 41°61 | 49°52 7°03 | 1291 | 131 
Southern § Upper 3d 0-71 23°65 63-98 | 11°66 | 0°470 | 12°7 
Western...| Upper 25 | 2-05 | 32°31 | 53°08 | 12°56 | 0-672 | 11°9 
} t 


The average composition of thirty-one samples of coal from seams 
actually being worked in the Greta coal measures was shown as follows :— 


Hygroscopie Moisture 
Volatile Hydrocarbons 
Fixed Carbons 

Ash ... 


Sulphur ory 
Calorific Value ., 


. 


Coal Dust Committee. 

In November, 1918, a Committee was appointed by the Government to 
consider what means could best be adopted to prevent explosions of coal 
dust being initiated and afterwards carried through the workings of the 


collieries. 


Per cent, 
1:89 
41:35 
50°51 
6:25 


100°00 


1014 
13:2 


The following is a synopsis of the reconimendations of the Committee :— 
Where coal dust is carried from the surface by the intake air, the exhaust 
system by means of pipes and fans was recommended as the most efficient. 
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The value of watering full coal tubs as a means of prevention was 
recognised, but the use of stone or incombustible dust was considered as 
superior. 


To minimise the deposit of coal’ dust on underground roads, colliery 
managers were advised to keep the coal tubs in repair. 


After their reliability and efficiency have been established, electric safety 
lamps should be used. Ordinary safety lamps should be used by officials 
for the purpose of detecting inflammable gas, and regular searches should be 
made to prevent prohibited articles such as matches, tobacco, &e., being 
taken into the mines. 


Special provisions were laid down regarding blasting and shot firers, and 
to prevent the use of explosives which may have been subjected to chemical 
changes, the erection of a Government Testing Station was recommended. 


It was also recommended that electricity, as a motor power, should be pro- 
hibited at, or near, the working faces or in the return airways of collieries 
where firedamp is given off in such quantity as to be indicative of danger. 


CoxKE. 


The quantities of coke manufactured in New South Wales during the 
last ten years were as follows :— 


i ; _ 


Quantity. | 
Year. | : . ; Total Value 
Northern Southern | Western | Total ea 

District. District. District. | . | 

| tons. i tons. tons, | tons. £ 

1905 | 25,829 | 187,682 | ae | 162,961 100,806 
1906 | 55,991 | 130,069 ‘nests | 186,060 110,607 
1907 31,453 | 210,614 12,542 254,609 159,316 
1908 j; 29,132 { 228,778 25,963  , 283,873 199,933 
1909 | 23,564 | 155,443 25,267 204,274 137,194 
1910 | 24,3852 | = 207,760 | 50,225 282,337 189,069 
1911 | 26,376 | 201,451 | 36,860 | 264,687 184,337 
1912 27,217 | 193,893 20,049 =} = 241,159 162,454 
1913 | = 29,659, 235,188 =| 29,77 | 298,612 208,989 
1914 | 28,264 252,409 24,127 | 304,800 213,069 


The various districts contributed as follows to the total value of coke 
manufactured during the year 1914:—Northern, £23,825; Southern, 
£170,820; Western, £18,424. 

Since 1890, when the value per ton of coke at the ovens was £1 6s, 5d., 
the price has fallen gradually. The variations in the last twenty years 
are shown in the following table :— 


Year. | Price per Ton. Year. | Price per Ton. Year, Price per Ton. 
| 
i 
s. d. s. d. | | s. d. 
1895; 17 10 j 1902 5 14 2 ; 1909 | 13.5 
1896 | 16 7 | 1903 13 7 | 1910 13 5 
1897 | 14 1 1 1904 4211 j 1911 13 i1 
1898 15 7 | 1905 12 4 in 1912 | 13 6 
1899 | 15 0 j) 1906 ll ll / 1913 14 0 
1900 | lj 4 ! 1907 | 12 6 , 1914 13 il 
1901 16 5 | 1908 141 I | 
z 
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Tn 1914 the average values per ton at the ovens were-—Northern, 16s. 10d. ; © 
Southern, 18s. 6d.; Western, 15s. 8d. 

Coke-making is carried on in each of the three coal-mining districts of 
the State, but the bulk of the output comes from the southern district, where. 
it is manufactured from coal drawn from the mines in the locality of 
‘Wollongong. 

All the coke produced is suitable for use in blast furnaces, but the 
products of the northern and southern districts are harder, better 
able to carry a load in the furnace, and contain less ash than the coke of 
the western district. The plants in the southern district being closer to 
Sydney, have ativantage in railway transit of a lower transport cost than 
the plants in the northern and western districts. 

The following statement shows the number of coke ovens, and the persons 
engaged in the manufacture of coke in. each district during 1914:— 


' Persons 


\ Coke Ovens: ; os 
District. Spans a engaged in 
ets ais Bailt, but not facture of 

| Working. | Working. Total Number. ie eal ey 
Northern... 137 ws | ett | 107 
Southern “| 448 74 522. 285 
Western | 140 102 249 50 

| | 

[= - =| Senne pes one 

Total ...| 725 | 90 | 1,005 | 442 


During the year 1914, in consequence of the depressed metal market and 
’ the European war, the coke trade was in a vety unsettled condition. 

The Broken Hill Proprietary Company’s coke works. at Bellambi, on 
the South Coast railway line, supply a large proportion of the company’s. 
requirements, and are capable of considerable extension. The Mount 
Lyell Copper Mining Company’s. coke works are at Port Kembla, also 
on the South Coast railway line. The Illawarra, Coke Company erected: 
40 ovens during the year, and should augment futuve production. 

In the northern district forty-eight by-product ovens of the “Coppée’” 
and “Otto” principle, the first in New South Wales, have been erected, 
and the Broken “Hill Proprietary, Ltd., are erecting 66 “Semet-Solvay ” 
By-Product Ovens at Port Waratah.. 

In the western district the ovens, in connection with the Lithgow iron-: 
works, operated only in the early portion of the year. 


O1n SHALE, 
Discovery. 

Oil-bearing “shale” is found on several horizons and at a number of 
localities in New South Wales. It hag been worked principally at Hartley, 
Katoomba, Torbane (Airly), Joadja Creek (Mittagong), Mount Kembla, 
Greta, Colley Creek (Murrurundi), in the Capertee, Jamieson, and Wolgan 
Valleys. The shale oceurs in the same manner as seam coal, but the © 
deposits are confined to smaller areas, the largest hitherto discovered not 
exceeding 1 mile in length, and varying in thickness from a few inches 
to 6 feet. Frequently the upper and lower portions of a seam are com- 
posed of bituminous coal,. the kerosene shale being confined to the. central 
band. The shale is really torbanite or cannel-coal, similar to the boghead' 
mineral of Scotland, but yielding a much larger percentage of volatile 
hydrocarbon. Its discovery in New South Wales antedated by many 
years the Scotch discovery which brought the. oil-bearing minerals into 
prominence, the Hartley deposits being located about 1824; in 1854, the 
natural and industrial products of New South Wales, at the Paris Exhi- 
bition, included a sample of brown coal or lignite, highly inflammabile;, 
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found near Hartley. Again, in 1862, at the London International Exhi- 
bition, a combustible schist from Murrurundi, and a bituminous schist 
from Hartley were exhibited. The first effort to distil oil and other pro- 
ducts from the oil-bearing mineral was made in 1865 at Stony Creek, 
Maitland district. Thereafter, samples of minerals from many localities 
were investigated, and the question of oil production attracted commercial 
interest. 
Supplies and Quality. 

Quantitative estimation of possible kerosene shale supplies in New 
South Wales is hampered by irregularity of form and capriciousness of 
occurrence of the known deposits. The remarkable feature about the 
geographical distribution of deposits is their marginal occurrence in 
relation to the coal-bearing area, and the comparative abundance of 
the typical kerosene shale as compared with other countries, ¢.g., France 
and Scotland. The known deposits are all in the vicinity of railway 
lines, and the geological range of kerosene shale may be gathered from 
the table given previously in connection with the Permo-Carboniferous 
rocks in the State. 

Every known deposit in this State has been discovered by its shed or 
slipped blocks, and the diamond-drill is the best adapted boring tool for 
locating the shale, the physical characteristics of which show a wide 
range; colour yaries from brownish to greenish-black, with «a streak 
yellowish to brown, and a lustre dull to satiny in highest grades, and 
disappearing proportionately with the depreciating quality. The tex- 
ture also is exceptionally fine, almost amorphous, approaching vuleanite 
in appearance in the richest grades, and showing coarseness and rough- 
ness with depreciation. The shale fractures conchoidally across the 
planes of bedding, but is capable of being easily split, approximately along 
planes of deposition, so facilitating trimming and removal. Fusibility 
varies with the grade of material. : 

The richest shale at the Joadja mine, near Mittagong, yields about 130 
gallons of crude oil per ton, or about 15,400 cubic feet of gas, with an 
illuminating power equal to forty-eight sperm candles when gas ouly is 
extracted from the shale; it has a specific gravity of 1-098, while the best 
shale from Hartley Vale yields from 150 to 160 gallons of crude oil, or 
18,060 cubic feet of gas of 40 candle-power per ton. Its specific gravity 
is 1:06, the amount of sulphur 0°49 per ceut., and the yield of tar 40 
gallons per ton. The shale is suitable for mixing with crdinary coal in 
the manufacture of gas, and is exported to Great Britain, America, and 
other countries, as well as to the neighbouring States. 


Production ef Oil Shale. 
The production of oil shale, from the opening of the mines in 1865 to the 
end of 1914, is shown in the following table :— 


| Total lAverage Price j | Total | Average Price 
Value pet ton Year, | Quantity. Value | per ton 
| at Mines. | at Mines. | at Mines. | at Mines 


tons. | £ | £58. 4 | tons. 


{ | = 
Period. Quantity. 


£ os. d. 


£ 

1865-84 | 370,217 | 828,194 | 2 4 9 1910 | 68,293} 33,896). 0 911 
1885-89 | 186,485 | 406,255 | 2 3 7 1911 | 75,101! 36,980); 0 910 
1890-94 | 247,387 | 451,344 | 116 6 1912 | 86,018 | 34,770] 0 8 1 
1895-99 | 191,763 , 222,690! 1 3 8 1913 | 16,985 7,339 010 9 
1900-04 | 213,163 | 177,246 016 8 1914 | 50,049 | 27,872] 010 11 
1905-09 | 213,024 | 131,456 1 012 4 | 


The small output in 1918 was due to the fact that uo shale was obtained 
from the Wolgan and Capertee Mines, owned by the Commonwealth Oil 
Corporation, and the works of the British Australian Oil Company were 
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elosed down for the greater portion of the year, while only a small quantity, 
of shale was raised from their Temi Mine at Murrurundi. Of the total 
production in 1914, the mine of the British Australian Oil Coy. accounted 
for 46,815 tons, the remainder, 3,734 tons being obtained from the Com- 
monwealth Oil Corporation’s Mine. 

_ The Shale Oils Bounties Act, passed by the Commonwealth Government 
during 1910, made provision for the payment of bounties on the manu- 
facture of kerosene and paraffin wax from Australian shale, under the 
following conditions :— 


Maximum 
‘ Meo ‘i sont | 
| amounts which} may be pai pir 
Description of Product. Rate of Bounty. may be paid | during each of | i igibonerltut 
during the the years oe 
year 1910-11. 191l-12end | 
1912-13, j 
Kerosene, the product of shale,| | £ | £ ! 
having a flashing point ofj \ i 
not lower than 73 degrees | | 
Fahrenheit ae ...| 2d. per gallon | 8,000 16,600 | Y 30th June, 
Refined Paraffin Wax vf 28, 6d. per cwt.! 2,000 4,000 [fs 1913. 


The following statement shows the total amount of bounties paid in New 
South Wales during the years 1911-13 under the Shale Oils Bounties Act:— 


| Quantity on which Bounty | Amount of Bounties paid. 
‘ wos paid. | 


Description of Product, ose -— 


: 
1911. 1912, | 1918. 1911. | 1912. 1913. 
Kerosene, the product of shale,| gals. gals. gals. £ £ | £ 
having a flashing point of : 
not lower than 73 degrees 
Fahrenheit ae ...| 178,920 | 482,050 | 118,236; 1,491 | 4,617 | 985 
; owt, owt, cwt. { 
Refined Paraffin Wax... | 6,256 | 6,760 6,480 782 | 848 ' 809 


The Shale Oils Bounties Act expired on 80th June, 1913, and was not 
renewed. Consequently no bounties were paid during 1914. 

‘Yhe products derivable from kerosene shale vary, according to the 

temperature and methods of distillation and refining, from heavy lubri- 
cating greases and solid paraffins, machine and burning oils, to volatile, 
napthaline, gasoline, and permanent gases. Jn New South Wales oil for 
the enrichment of water gas, paraffin, and lubricating grease have con- 
stituted the principal products prepared, but the value of oil as fuel, 
in comparison with coal, chiefly in connection with shipping, has so 
much appreciated in recent years that many steamships trading to this 
State have been fitted to use oil-fuel, and consequently the demand for 
the local product should increase considerably. Large quantities of oil 
manufactured at Hartley Vale have been supplied to the Australian war- 
ships. 
As regards the possibility of locating oil springs in Australia, the 
absence of any recognisable evidence of oil-bearing strata in the Paleozoic 
systems of New South Wales induces speculation as to the possibility of 
locating such strata, e.g., in the north-west, in areas not yet tested by 
artesian water bores. In several bores, notably the abandoned artesian 
bere at Grafton, in the Clarence series, a considerable flow of natural 
gas has been liberated, and petroleum has been recognised, especially 
in dry seasons. 
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DIAMONDS. 


Diamonds and other gem-stones in New South Wales were noted as 
early as 1851 by both Hargraves and Stutchbury, and have since been 
found to be widely distributed, but no extensive industry has yet been 
developed, mining operations being restricted to a very few localities. 
Diamonds occur in old Tertiary river drifts, and in the more recent drifts 
derived from them. The deposits in the Inverell, Bingara, Mittagong, 
Cudgegong, Delegate, and Narrabri districts are extensive, but have not 
yet been thoroughly prospected, the stones found being usually discovered 
by miners engaged in washing alluvial gravels for gold. The finest of 
the New South Wales. diamonds are harder and whiter than the South 
African diamonds, and are classified as on a par with the best Brazilian 
gems. Till 1904 only small stones were obtained, the largest recorded 
weighing 6} carats, and though many thousand stones were obtained at 
Bingara and Cope’s Creek, the absence of large sized stones raised doubts 
as to whether gems of sufficient-yalue would be obtained to render the 
industry profitable. However, during 1905, at Werong, 30 miles from 
Oberon, a fine straw-coloured flawless stone was found weighing 283% 
carats. Sapphires and zireons are numereus in the wash where tlis 
diamond was discovered. During 1904 diamonds were discovered at 
Oakey Creek, locality of Inverell, enibedded in solid dolerite, this being 
the first known instance of dolerite having been found in any part of the 
world as the matrix of the diamond. _ 

The following table, compiled from. the available information, is believed 
to understate considerably the actual output of diamonds in New South 
Wales. The majority of the diamonds have been obtained from the mines 
in the Bingara and Copeton (Tingha) districts; in recent years the whole 
output is from the latter district. 


Period. | Carats. | Value. Period. | Carats. | Value. 
ie ee NAN Hy 
1867-1885 2,856. 2,952 Roca hs | 16,651 | 12,374 
1886-1890 | 8,120 | 6,390 || 1911 5,771 4,064 
1891-1895 | 19,743 | 18,215 || 1912 2,240 | 2,001 
1896-1900 69,384 | 27,948 » 1913 5,873 | 5,141 
1901-1905 | 54,208 | 46,434 |, 1914 1,580 | 1,440 
Oran. 


Common opals occur in many parts of New South Wales, and particu- 
larly in the locality of Orange. No commercial value attaches, however, 


to any variety but the precious or noble opal, which. has been found in two. 


geological formations in New South Wales, viz., in vesicular basalt, and in 
sedimentary rocks of the Upper Cretaceous age. Only from the latter forma- 
tion have gems in quantity and value been obtained hitherto, the finest opal 
known being located in the Upper Cretaceous formation. at White Cliffs, 
near Wilcannia. The following table shows the estimated value of precious 
opal won in New South Wales to the end of 1914:— 


1 
Period. Value. | | Period, Value. 
It 
| £ | £ 
1890 | 15,600 | 191) 57,300 
1891-1895 | 25,999 1912 35,008 
1896-1900 415,000 | 1913 29,493 
1901-1905 | 476,000 1914 26,534 
i 305,300 | 


1906-1910 
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The first discovery of precious opal was made in the vicinity of the 
Abercrombie River in 1877, but the most important find was at White 
Clifis in 1889. 

In 1896, opal was discovered at Purnanga, about 40 miles north-east 
of White Cliffs, but the scarcity of water has retarded development. Some 
-very fine parcels of stone have been raised in this locality, and it is 
considered that Purnanga is the nucleus of a fine opal field should a good 
-water supply become available. A field more recently opened up, Light- 
ning Ridge, near the Queensland border, and known as “ Wallangulla,”’ 
produces black opal remarkable for colour, fire, and brilliancy. 

The output during 1914 from the Lightning Ridge field was valued at 
£21,636, and from White Cliffs £4,898. 

Since 1907 the market price for this gem-stone has decreased. During 
1912 rich finds were reported from Lightning Ridge, and prospecting was 
carried on vigorously. There was a ready demand for opal of all grades, 
the good black variety commanding the highest price. 


BERYL AND CornUNDUM AND OTHER GEM STONES. 


The emerald is a variety of beryl. So also is the aquamarine. In 
1890 emeralds were located in a deposit originally taken up for tin in the 
vicinity of Emmaville. The emeraids were intercrystallised with topaz, 
and had a specific gravity of 2°67; beryl has also been found at Elsmore 
in association with quartz and tinstone; in the locality of Wellington in 
association with felspar, quartz, and mica; and in alluvial deposits, as 
at Tingha and Cope’s Creek. After the occurrence of emeralds at Emma- 
ville was recognised, a trial shipment of 2,225 carats was sent to London, 
and some of the gems realised £4 per carat. In 1891 and 1892, gems 
to the extent of 25,000 carats were raised in each year. Thenceforward, 
except in 1908, when 1,000 carats of emeralds, valued at £1,700, were 
obtained in the same docality of The Glen, in the Emmaviile division, 
no further production was recorded. The largest stone in the rough 
weighed 60 carats. 

Varieties of pure corundum include the sapphire, the oriental ruby, 
topaz, emerald, and amethyst. Specimens of these and other gem-stones, 
including the ruby, garnet, chrysolite, zircon, &c., have been found in 
gold and tin-bearing drifts and river gravels in numerous localities 
throughout the State. Cairngorn) and onyx, with other varieties of 
agate, are found occasionally. 

The topaz is obtained at Oban, in the Glen Innes district, but the price 
realised for the output is low. 

Turquoises were discovered in the vicinity of Bodalla in 1894, and 
developmental work was carried on during 1895 by means of aid granted 
from the Prospecting Vote. In 1896, however, the mine was closed. 


AUUNITE, 


Alunite, or alumstone, occurs at Bullahdelah, about 35 miles feom Port 
Stephens, in a narrow mountain range which for more than a mile of its 
length is composed almost entirely of alunite, of greater or less purity. 

Four varieties of alunite are recognised at the mines:— 


1. Light pink containing ae .. 17 per cent, silica. 
2, Chalk-white .., ats 363 we 164 4 
3. Purple ... ae sh os we 195 s) 


4. Granular vd ie dd we 895 s 
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Working is confined mainly to the light-pink ore, the yield averaging 
about 80 per cent. of alum. The stone can be treated more cheaply in Eng- 
land than locally; 3,040 tons, valued at £12,160, were exported during 1914. 
The quantity and value of alunite, the produce of this State, exported to 
the end of 1914, is shown in the following statement :— 


Period, Quantity, Value. | Period. Quantity. Value, 
| tons. £ | | tons. £ 
1890-4 | 3,891 16,756 1911 1,006 3,795 
1895-9 | 6,791 21,202 1912 | 3,425 13,700 
1900-4 11,559 33,252 ! 1913 i 2,235 8,940 
1905-9 j 11,227 | 27,998 | 1914 3,040 12,160 
1910 1,136 2,840 | 
( 


During 1910 and 1911, prospecting by means of diamond drilling was 
carried on at Bullahdelah, with a view to locating further bodies of alunite 
of payable grade, so as to maintain the export trade; as a result there was 
a large increase in the quantity exported. Since the year 1890 the quanti- 
ties and values of alunite, the produce of New South Wales, exported were 
44,311 tons, value £140,648. Particulars are not available as to the amount 
of alum of local production used within the State. 


ARSENIC. 


In connection with the treatment of small test parcels of gold and silver 
ores from Moruya, by Oxy-Hydro process, some 2 tons of arsenie were 
obtained in 1909. In 1910, 200 tons, valued at £950, and in 1911, 300 tons of 
arsenic were produced in the treatment of ores from the Conrad mine at 
Howell. The quantity obtained in the last three years was not recorded. 


Marsir axp Beitprxne SToNe. 

New South Wales possesses abundant materials for building purposes, 
and considerable use is made of domestic supplies, but quarries generally 
are not subject to mining legislation. Complete records of operations are 
hot readily available, but the annual return of quarries given on a previous 


page contains information as to the quantity and value of building stone 
raised. 


MarBLeE. 


Beds of marble of great variety of colouring, and with highly orna- 
mental markings, are located in many districts of New South Wales. 
Much of the marble is eminently suitable for decorative work, and in 
recent years has won the favour of local builders. 

Costs of quarrying and of carriage to Sydney are heavy, and handicap 
the local marble considerably as compared with importations, which have 
the advantage of cheaper sea carriage, while most of the quarries worked 
or proved in New South Wales, being in the western district, have to pay 
the heavier costs of rail carriage. 

During 1914 marble valued at £2,180 was obtained from quarries at 
Caloola and Rockley, and from Borenore, in the Orange division. 

The total value, at the place of production, of the marble raised to the 
end of 1914, amcunted only to £26,235. 
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STONE, 
Sandstone (Building). a 83 


The Hawkesbury formation, which underlies the city of Sydney and 
outcrops all round Port Jackson, provides an inexhaustible supply of sand- 
stone of the highest quality for building purposes. This stone, which varies 
in colour from white to light-brown, is admirably adapted for architectural 
use, being of fine grain, durable, and easily worked. Sandstone is quarried 
in many suburbs of Sydney. 

In the north-west of New South Wales, a gcod building stone (desert 
sandstone of Upper Cretaceous age), resembling Hawkesbury sandstone, is 
used, and somewhat similar freestones are obtained in the Permo-Car- 
boniferous coal measures at Morpeth and elsewhere north of Sydney. 


State Sandstone Quarry. 


A. State freestone quarry has been established at Maroubra, near Sydney, 
where there is a deposit of good “yellow block” stone suitable for the con- 
struction of large public buildings ver 


Syenite. 


Syenite, commonly called trathyte, is found at Bowral; as a building 
material it is equal to granite in solidity, and takes a beautiful polish. 
It is a finegrained, hard, crystalline rock, though difficult to dress; 
in colouring it is light-grey or dark-grey. For building purposes, the 
short distance from the metropolis at which it is to be found enables it 
to be used for large structures on comparatively favourable terms. 


Granite. 3 Tet 


Granite is found at Bathurst, Moruya, Trial Bay, and on Montagu 
Island, and at many other places throughout the State. Most of the 
granite hitherto used in Sydney has been obtained from Moruya, a port 
141 miles south of Sydney, where the deposits are of dark-grey granite, 
and are so located as to derive advantage from cheap water carriage. 
This applies also to the pale-pink granite of Trial Bay and the red granite 
of Gabo Island. 

Read Metal. 


Basalt, or “blue metal,” suitable for road metal, for the ballasting 
of railway lines, and for making concrete, is obtained at Kiama, Pros- 
pect, and Pennant Hills. From the Prospect quarry the rock can be hewn 
in large blocks, and sawn into slabs for paving stones. i 

At Coolabah, Tertiary gravels provide suitable material for roads and 
pathways, viz., uncompacted gravel to a depth of 3 feet below the sur- 
face, and, lower still, a type of cemented gravel. Of the uncompacted 
superficial gravel, some 25 per cent, is of quartzose material of shape 
and size suitable for a resilient railway ballast. 

Within the metropolitan area, prismatic sandstones occurring in dif- 
ferent localities have been worked for road material; but the irregular 
manner in which the sandstones are altered into quartzites militates 
against safe estimates, from surface indications, of the quantities 
available. 


‘al 


State Metal Quarries. sk 


The operations at the Kiama State Metal Quarry resulted during the 
year 1914-15 in the production of 120,000 tons of broken stone, 70 per cent. 
of which was despatched by steamer, and the balance by rail, to the 
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Metropolitan and Neweastle areas. About 100 men are employed at this 
quarry, and two colliers of 300 and 870 tons carrying capacity are engaged, 
their operations employing another 57 men. 

The plant at this quarry has been considerably increased by the intro- 
duction of the latest English and American patents, and the process is 
Se by the installation of a steam tramway from the quarry to the 
wnart. 

At Port Kembla, 45 miles from Sydney, a large quarry is being worked 
by the State partly to obtaim blocks of stone from 8 tons upwards for break- 
water construction, and partly for crushed stone for road-making and 
conerete purposes. Of the latter, 53,000 tons were produced, but further 
additions to plant, and improvements, will double this output. 

At the close of the year about 45 men were employed in the stone-crushing 
operations at Port Kembla, the whole of the metal being sent by rail. 

The operations of the State Metal Quarries for the year resulted in a 
considerable profit after allowing for depreciation and interest on capital. 


Quarry Licenses and Permits. 


During the year 1913 there were 1,256 quarry licenses, and 16 permits 
issued at the Department of Lands, the total revenue received being £389. 
Iime, LIMESTONE, AND PoRTLAND CEMENT. 

Beds of limestone of different geological ages are distributed widely 
over New South Waies, the best known being in the eastern and central 
parts of the State. The limestones are worked for the preparation of 
quicklime as flux in metallurgical processes, for building stones, and for 
the manufacture of cement. , 

Limestone flux was supplied te the Broken Hill silver mines from 
quarries at Torrowangee, about 30 miles distant; but with the transfer of 
the Broken Hill Proprietary Company’s smelting operations to Port 
Pirie, in April, 1898, the demand for flux ceased, and the quarries closed. 
Since 1900 considerable activity has been displayed in the mining of 
limestone for the manufacture of lime and cement at Portland, in the 
Mudgee district, and in the Rockley division, and at Marulan, Broken 
Hill, Bulladelah, Taree, Barraba, Parkes, and Peak Hill, where also 
lime has been produced and a quantity of limestone obtained for flux. 

There is a deposit of magnesium limestone (dolerite) in the locality of 
Mudgee, which was regarded by the Iron and Steel Commission as unique. 

The following table shows the quantity of limestone raised for flux in 
the last ten years:— 


Limestone Flux. Limestone Flux. 
Year, ; Year. ; [ Value at 
Quantity. snielting Works. { Quantity. | Smelting Works. 
tons, £ tons, £ 
1905 14,941 9,519 1910 56,938 16,946 
1906 12,788 7,463 191] 46,237 12,541 
1907 41,667 16,162 1912 33,186 11,066 
1908 53,668 14,779 1913. | = 42,664 10,686 
1909 45,078 13,851 1914 51,852 11,674 


The total value of the limestone raised for flux to the end of 1914 was 
£725,173, representing 1,219,187 tons, and the production of lime :was 
377,032 tons, valued at £366,055. ; 

Prepared lime for building and other purposes is manufactured at various 
localities, the largest quantities being supplied by the kilms in the Goui- 
burn and Capertee Divisions; lime was also manufactured in the divisions 
of Taree, Molong, Grenfell, and Parkes. So Ba SGN RE ai Aah ahe > SR © 
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Limestone for the manufacture of cement is obtained from quarries in 
the Capertee division, and ‘the -principal works .are:at Granville and Port- 
land, near ‘Wallerawang. ‘Cement ‘to :the value of -£2,656,933 has been 
manufactured ‘to the ent of the year 1914. Further details regarding lime 
and-cemetit works may be found in the chapter “Manufacturing Industry.” 


State Limeworks and Brickworks. 


Information regarding the State Limeworks and Brickworks is furnished 
in Part “ Manufacturing Industry” of this Year Book. 


‘Ciays, Proments, &c. 
Rireclays. 


Vireclays of good quality are found in the Wianamatta shales and in the 
Permo-Carboniterous measures; and in every part of ‘the State excellent 
clays, well adapted for brick-making purposes, are worked extensively. 
During 1914 150 tons of fireclay valued at ‘£150 were yaised in the Bathurst 
division. ‘In ‘the Wollongong division t2j100 tons of ‘fireclay were raised, 
valued at “£1,990. 

At Morangaroo 2,080 tons df silica were raised for silica-brick making, 
the estimated value being £500. 


ot State Brickworks, Homebush Bay. 


Particulars regarding the State Brickworks may be found upon refer- 
ence to Part “Manufacturing Industry.” 


Kaolin. 


Kaolin, or China ‘clay, derived frem the decomposition of the felspars 
in granite, is found in many granitic districts, such as Bathurst, Gul- 
gong, Uralla, and Tichborne, near Parkes. The clay is of excellent 
quality.” 

The output of kaolin from the Mudgee, Cootamundra, Parkes, and Goul- 
burn divisions for 1914 was 413 tons, valued at £364. 

From a deposit in the-Goulburn division 200 tons of pottery clay, valued 
at £115, were raised. 

Deposits of pigments are found near Mudgee and Dubbo, and also in 
the Orange district, where a fair quantity of the raw material, consisting 
principally of purple oxide and yellow ochre, has been produced. Owing to 
war conditions, there was no demand for ochre in 1914, and consequently 
no production. 


Fuller’s Earth. 


Fuller’s Harth has been located at Boggabri, in the Narrabri division. 
Trial parcels of the earth, after treatment, realised from £4 to £6 10s. 
a ton in Sydney. From surface indications, there are some 5 acres of 
actual outcrop showing Fuller’s Earth, but the total extent of the deposit, 
proved to a depth of between 20 and 30 feet, is considerable; and during 
1911 mining operations were commenced, 120 tons of crude earth being 
raised and dried at the mine. The factory for treatment-of the crude 
earth at Darling Harbour treated 75 tons of earth by levigation and 
grinding, the product, valued at £5 12s. 6d. per ton, being sold for use 
in the refining of paraffin wax for candle-making. During 1912, 58 tons of 
earth were raised in the Narrabri division, and, after treatment, realised 
£987. No production was recorded during 1913 and 1914. 
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In the locality of the Boggabri Fuller’s Earth deposits, an extensive 
deposit of earthy hmestone, examined during 1911, proved to consist 
mainly of carbonate of lime (87-76 per cent.), with a little magnesium 
carbonate (2°15 per cent.), and some gangue sand and clay. This material 
is in demand for paint manufacture. A sample of “natural cement’’ 
from the same locality showed 38°78 per cent. silica; alumina, 8°18 per 
cent. ; lime, 18 per cent.; and carbon-dioxide, 14°7 per cent. 


Steatite. 

A deposit of steatite was opened up at Wallendbeen during 1910, and 98 
tons were sold; in 1911, 83 tons of powdered material were obtained; 
and 1 ton of steatite was raised in the Mudgee district. In 1912, 168 tons 
were quarried at Wallendbeen—57 tons were powdered, and the remainder 
sold as rough lumps; some parcels of the crude material were shipped to 
Europe. The Wallendbeen mine yielded 54 tons, valued at £45, in 1913, 
and 80 tons, valued at £80, in 1914. The local demand has increased since 
the imposition of a Customs duty on white foundry facing and French chalk, 
and experiments are being carried out to test the suitability of the Wallend- 
been deposits for the manufacture of fire-bricks. Owing to the want of a 
market, operations were practically at a standstill in 1914. 


Barytes. 
The quantity of barytes raised in the State during the year 1914 was 158 
tous of the value of £276, all of which came from the Mudgee division. 
A sample of barytes from the vicinity of Gundagai, in 1912, yielded, on 
analysis, 98 per cent. of barium sulphate; samples from Candelo and Cooma 
each showed 97 per cent.; and from Germanton and Macksville 95 per cent. 


Magnesite. 

Magnesite has been found at Fifield, and a large quantity is easily pra- 
curable. During 1911, 5,700 tons of stone, estimated to contain 1,950 tens of 
magnesite, and during 1918 material weighing 7,000 tons were raised, but 
owing to absence of demand the ore was not treated. Similarly, in 1914, 
2,000 tons were raised, but not treated. 


Graphite. 

Graphite, or plumbago, occurs in the Walcha division, and at Undereliffe, 
in the Wilson’s Downfall division, where there are several lodes, one of 
which is 6 feet wide. During 1911, 60 tons of ore were dispatched from 
the latter division for shipment to England to test its commercial value. 


Slates. y 

Slates occur at Gundagai, Bathurst, and Moruya. At Chatsbury, in the 
Goulburn district, some 40,000 slates of various sizes and valued at £250 
were produced, and a new company is prospecting for a suitable quarry site. 


vi ‘Asbestos. ; 
Asbestos has been found in veins in serpentine in the Gundagai, 
Rockley, and Barrier Range districts—in the last-named in considerable 
quantities, Meatted uy 2 nee 
a Mica. , eh 
Mica is known to exist in many parts of New South Wales, but has 
not yet been worked, although there is a considerable demand for the 
article, especially if in blocks of fairly large size that could be split 
easily into thin plates. It is to be obtained in the numerous granitic 
areas which occur in various parts of the State, especially in the coarsely- 
erystalline granitic formations in the Silverton district, and elsewhere 
in the Barrier Ranges. 


* 
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ABRASIVES. 
Grindstones. 

The output of grindstones for 1914 was valued at £148, making a total 
output value to date of £3,160, and representing practically the value of the 
export trade. 

Diatomaceous Earth. 

Diatomaceous earth occurs in extensive deposits at Barraba, Cooma, 
Wyrallah, on the Richmond River, and at several localities in the Warrum- 
bungle Mountains. Very little work has been done on these deposits owing 
to the diminished demand for this material. During 1914, 25 tons, valued 
at £94, were raised at Bunyan, in the Cooma Division. To encourage this 
industry witnesses before the Inter-State Commission have asked for an 
import duty, also for higher duty on boiler covering composition. 


Emery. 
A sample of emery from the locality of Quirindi was analysed in 1911, 
the result being—alumina, 54:54 per cent.; iron oxide, 31°61 per cent. ; 
titanium dioxide, 4°60 per cent.; phosphoric anhydride, 1:10 per cent. 


Rock PHOSPHATE. 

Under the Commonwealth Wood Pulp and Rock Phosphate Bounties Act, 
1912, a reward of £1,000 may be granted under certain conditions to the 
discoverer of any deposit or vein of rock phosphate suitable for making 
phosphatic manure, provided the deposit or vein be worked, and 10,000 tons 
of rock phosphate be produced and used in the manufacture of marketable 
phosphatic manure. 

Although an occurrence of phosphatic rock was recorded during 1913 at 
Wellington Caves, 5 miles south of Wellington, New South Wales, it does 
not appear to be of economic importance, on account of the presence only of 
small nodules of the material in a valueless earthy matrix, the proportion 
of the latter to the valuable phosphate being approximately 60 to 1. 
Analysis of certain of these particles yiclded in the laboratory at the 
Department of Mines 28-8 per cent. phosphoric anhydride. During 1914, 700 
tons of phosphate rock to the value of £1,055 were obtained. Portion of this 
was used as a flux for the Lithgow ironworks, and portion for phosphatic 
manures, while some was sent to Japan for experimental purposes as a 
fertiliser, 

Mining ACCIDENTS. 

The number of fatalities during the last five years in the more important. 

branches of mining and the rates per 1,000 employees are shown below :—~ 
; 


Metalliferous Mines. Coal and 

Year, | Shal Total. 

: Gold. aoe eo Copper. Tin. | Other. Pence Mines, mae 
Number of Fatalities. 

1910 | 4 17 ra a on ee 29 21 26} 50 

1911 1 23 10 ye ul 35: 15 50 

1912 | 8 17 5 rie any 3k 30 61 

1913 | 6 30 7 Fb “a 45 18 | 68 

1914} 6 | 16 aan ae oa oe 26 17 43 
Per 1,000 Employees. 

1910 | °76 | g12 | 306] 49 |. 1-50 1-16 1°34 

1911 | -22 QL | 465 - “BA 1'8t ‘85 1:35 

1912 205 | 1:88 | 210 | -38 ae 1°66 1:66 161 

1913 | 168 | 321 | 266 | “42 | °50 2:26 95 | 1:62 

1914 | 1°74 | 1°94 | 2-21 46 [ow 1-49 "85 115 
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During the year 1912 the number of fatalities in connection with gold- 
mining was much higher than usual, in consequence of an accident at Wya- 
jong, where six miners were asphyxiated by inhalation of carbon dioxide. 
During 1914 there were seventeen fatalities in:coal and shale mines, the 
result, of seventeen separate accidents. In proportion to the number of 
persons employed the rates were highest in copper and silver-lead mines. 

The number of persons seriously injured’in mining operations during the 
last five years, and the ratio per 1,000 persons employed, ‘are shown in the 
following statement:— 


{ 


“Metalliferous Mines. Coal and 
Year. a 7 re { TP pA Shal Total. 
si Gold, ores Copper. | Tin. | Other, Metalliterow| ‘Nines, : 
Number of Persons Seriously Injured. 
| ( ( 
1910 7 20 | 9 | es w «| BGO «109 145 
‘1911 }) 6 20 5 | {om ] 32 | 9 124 
1912 3 22 6 | 1 ae | 32 81 113 
1913 1 29 5 i ] | 1! 37 74 lll 
1914 | 3 BES 1 | ‘ 1 | 39 J12 161 
Per 1,000 Employees. 

- 1910 | 133 | 250 | Boe). | | 186 | G04 | 3:88 
I9ki | 1:29 2°35 232 | +45 aa | 165 | 5°21 | 3°35 
i92 | 77 | 248 | 250 | 33 | <) | 16l | 449 | 2:98 
1913), *28 | 310 | 190 | 42 50 | 1-86 | 3:90 | .2'85 
1914 | :97 4138 | ‘74 | ey “dt 2°23 561 4:03 


In 1914 the coal and shale mines show the highest rates of scrious acci- 
dents, being 5-61 per 1,000; the rate in silver, lead, and zinc mines was 4:13 
per 1,000. 

Many of these accidents and fatalities occurring on the surface can 
-scarcely be regarded as true mining accidents. The foliowing table shows 
the number of surface and under-surface’ accidents in connection with 
metalliferous mining. As might be expected, the greater number of acci- 
-dents oceur under surface :— 


| Under-suriace Accidents. Surface Accidents, 
Metalliferous Mines. | = = as ans 
| Fatal. | Serious. | Fatal. | Serious. 

t | 

7 
«Gold (quartz) ene er se 4 3 1 Wes 
sy» (alluvial) ei et a on | ws i 1 gaa 
‘Silver and Lead 13 | 23 3 11 
‘Copper tue tae ete i 3 i 1 | ee ose 
Tin ... ei tee aes | bag | oe 1 eae 
‘Other see see oh | us ri 1 
Total oo 20 i 27 6 12 


a 


During 1914 no accidents resulted from ignition of fire-damp or coal 
dust, but fire-damp was seen and reported in collieries in the northern and 
_southern districts. * St Seas 
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The number of persons killed and seriously injured in the coal and shale 
mines of New South Wales during the last. ten years with the proportion of 
miners and the quantity of mineral raised, is given below :— 


Coal and Shale Mines. 
Year | Number of persons, | Number ees oe Gane ee ee 
| 
Killed. | Injured. Killed, | Injured. Billed. Injured. 
1 | tons. tons. 
1905 | 24 | G8 589 | 208 ; 277,982 98,094- 
1906 21. 72 | 723 211 | 364,705 | 105,922 
1907 17 99 1,021 175 | 512,074 87,932 
1908 | 21 1tl 861 163 | 435,573 82,823 
1909 | 14 59 | = 1,326 314 504,900 | 119,807 
1910 | 21 109 | 859 166 | 392,467 | 75,613 
1911 15 | 92 1,177 192 584,447 95,290 
1912 300 81 602 293 332,394 | 123,109 
1913. 18 | 74 1,053 256 579,508 | 140,96 
1914 vi 112 1,175 178 614, 157 93, 220. 
) 


The experience of coal-mining in this State with respect to accidents 
bears very favourable comparison with that of other countries, 

A recent estimate shows that 48-5 per cent. of the total output of coal 
in New South Wales is obtained from collieries where miners use safety- 
lamps; and as the workings get. deeper this proportion is likely to mcreage, 
since with greater depth there is more likelihood of fire-damp. 

Considerable improvements have been made in portable electric safety- 
lamps during late years, and several having passed the necessary tests in 
Great Britain, their use for underground purposes has been mucli increased. 

Ambulance classes are trained and corps exist. in New South Wales for 
the purpose of promoting among miners a knowledge of first-aid principles. 
From 1897-1914, 123 classes were enrolled, the minimum membership being: 
ten. The classes formed during 1914 numbered seven. 

Interesting information regarding the sickness experience of Friendly. 
Societies in mining districts is given ur a later chapter of this Year Book. 


Leap. Polsonine. 
The following return shows the cases of lead poisoning recorded under 
the Mines Inspection Act during the last ten years :— 
‘All the cases, with the exception of one in the year 1909 from Condobolin, 


and two in 1912 from Mineral Hill, were reported from the mines in the 
Broken Hill district. No cases were recorded in 1914. 


Broken Hill District. } Broken Hill District. 

Year. — Year, 

Cases of lead-| Total men employed in Cases of lead-| Total men employed in 

poisoning. Silver-lead Mines. poisoning, Silver-lead Mines. 

1905 11 | 7,407 1910 sibs 6,915 
1906 16 8,457 ) 1911 a 7,704 
1907 3 8,923 \ 1912 3 8,219 
1908 1 6,869 I 1913 1 | 8,788 
1999 1 5,265 4 1914 ao | 7,855 

\ i 
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Mriyers’ Acciprent Revier Funp. 


The New South Wales Miners’ Accident Relief Act, 1900, operative since 
1st January, 1901, applied originally to all mines in or about which 
fifteen or more persons were employed; but under an amending Act passed 
in 1910, it is now applicable also to mines employing less than fifteen but 
more than five persons. 

The Miners’ Accident Relief Fund is administered by a board of six 
members, viz., a chairman and a representative each of (1) owners of 
coal and shale mines, (2) owners of other mines, (3) persons employed in or 
about coal and shale mines, (4) persons employed in or about other 
niines, and (5) the Departinent of Mines. 

The fund is maintained by contributions (1) from each employee, 
amounting to 444d. per week, (2) from mine-owners equal to 50 per cent. 
of the aggregate amount contributed by employees, and (3) a subsidy from 
‘the Consolidated Revenue Fund equal to the amount contributed by the 
owners. 

The benefits payable are as follows :— 


(a) In cases of fatal accident—(1) Funeral allowance, £12; (2) a weekly 
allowance of 10s. to the widow or other adult dependent upon the deceased 
for support; and (3) a weekly allowance of 3s. in respect of each child of 
the deceased or of each child of an adult dependent, payable until such 
child attains the age of 14 years. 

(6) In cases of disablement—(1) A weekly allowance of 15s. until able 
to resume work, and, where disablement is adjudged permanent; (2) a 
weekly allowance of 3s. in respect of cach child under the age of 14 years. 


The number of distinct mines subject to the Act during 1914 was 198, 
and at the end of the year, 157, compared with 190 at the end of.the previous 
year. The decrease is directly attributable to the effects of the war on metal 
mining, The deaths reported as the result of fatal accidents numbered 53, 
and the disablements 5,557. The allowances to beneficiaries during 1914 
were :—Funeral allowanter, £638; relief to relatives of deceased persons, 
£18,587; and to persons disabled, £84,296; the total amount being £53,521. 

The beneficiaries on the fund, at 81st December, 1914, in respect of fatal 
accidents, were 421 adults and 550 children, and in respect of non-fatal 
ace'dents, 299 persons permanently disabled, and 266 children, 

‘The allowances payable at 31st December, 1914, in respect of fatal acci- 
dents and cases of permanent disablement were at the rate of £33,806 per 
annum. 

A detailed account of the Miners’ Accident Relief fund may. ye found i in 
another chapter of this Year Book, 5 .-,-...., Peres. 
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DIFFUSION OF EDUCATION. 


Some idea of the diffusion of education among. the people of New South 
Wales may be gathered from the following figures, derived from the Census 
of 1911 :— 


Males. Females. Total. 
English Language— 5 

Read and write ».| 696,258 645,022 1,341,280 
Read only... 2,565 3,140 | 5,705 

Foreign Language only—; ; 
Read and write seal 5,889 650 6,539 
Read only... | 497 61 558 
Cannot read “ie F 134,215 123,808 258,023 
Not stated ... ons we): 18,274 16,355 34,629 

| paseo 

Total... ...| 857,698 789,036 1,646,734 


As regards those who cannot read, classification according to age shows 


the following :—- 


Ages—Years, Males, Females, | Total. 
0—4 on one «| 102,003 98,863 200,866 
5—9 wee ee) 16,612 14,944 31,556 
10—14 eee ous 605 440 1,045 
15—19 eee eee 641 338 79 
20 and upwards 13,934 8,922 22,856 
Unspecified ,.. eas 420 301 721 
Total. 134,215 123,808 258,023 


Persons of the age of 5 years and over who could not read, in proportion to 


the total population, were :—Males, 3-7 per cent.; females, 3-1 per cent. 
These figures included immigrants and persons who had not come under the 
operation of the Public Instruction Act of New South Wales. 


Scuoot PopuLation. 


Under the Public Instruction Act, 1880, attendance at a school is 
obligatory upon children between the ages of 6 and 14 years; but this 
period of eight years does not cover the full school age, which is extended 
frequently by kindergarten training on the one hand and by continuation 
or secondary school work on the other; so that the full school age may 
fairly be taken as from ages 5 to 18 inclusive. The fol'owing statement, 
derived from the records of the Census in April, 1911, shows the population 

#50557—A 
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of the State (exclusive of full-blood aboriginals), in relation to schooling, 
distinguishing the persons receiving instruction at school, at the University, 
or at home, and those not so classitied :— 


+. 
At School. Univesity Not recorded 
Ages—Years. (Day At home. | as receiving Total, 
Public. Private. [auperiles) etd Instruction. 
MALES. 

Under 5 fue 1,463 551 97 os 82 99,810 | 102,003 
5 a ae 5,237 3,372 288 Bes 635 10,990 18,522 
6 ous “we! = 10,126 2,305 472 ee 755 | 4,200 17,858 
7 ies w{ 11,518 2,497 501 <3 593 | 1,266 16,375 
8 vee «| 11,980 2,568 464 oy 494 752 16,258 
9 she «| 12,131 2,449 453 eas 455 636 16,124 

10 aby «| 12,529 2,469 518 Mae 351 567 16,434 

ll os we] 12,345 2,455 495 ah 297 751 16,343 

12 ats »-| 11,002 2,224 470 oni 250 884 14,830 

13 ies | 10,348. 2,140 436 er 241 2,518 15,683 

14 vee wee 4,953 1,606 398 ae 137 8,842 15,846 

15 Ph Sie 1,882 | 1,829 80 we 9+ 12,597 15,982 

16° sus Gh 681 963 52 11 52} 14,368} 16,127 

TT sees na 295 | 635 16 36 39 15,851 16,872 

18 ine vei 136 406 24 93 34 16,544 17,237 

19 sea ae 90 238 15 121 14 16,285 16,763 

20 and upwards 122 689 51 501 79 £02,509 ) 503,951 

Unspecified ... 177 79 52 oa 15 4,167 4,490 

Total «| 107,015 26,975 4,792 762 4,617 713,537 | 857,698 
FEMALES, 

Under 5 er 1,319 659 7 aus 75 96,740 98,863 
5 ie in 4,870 1,443 337 os 669 10,672 17,991 
6 ao es 9,108 2,627 406 dee 894 4,437 17,472 
7 des ..{ 10,431 2,824 425 sve 679 1,524 15,883 
8 hae «| 11,409 2,969 445 eer 548 821 16,192 
9 ue .{ 10,930 2,974 449 eae 519 710 15,582 

10 ice «| 11,612 3,091 402 oe 458 691 16,254 
11 os i 11,315 3,057 393 abe 401 770 15,936 
12 eas «| 10,506 2,957 404 as 369 1,092 15,328 
13 es ihe 8,818 2,830 355 wee 323 2,757 15,083 

14 is ar 4,600 2,199 244 id 227 8,127 15,397 
15 ah ees 2,050 1,648 122 out 163} ~=11,910 15,893 
16 a heh 822 1,261 77 16 97 13,690 15,963 
17 =r ass 373 742 34 18 46 15,100 16,313 
18 isk $54 206 371 37 30 26 16,038 16,708 
19 Sei are - 125 226 32 25 13 15,717 16,133 

20 and. upwards 105 279! = 816 82 10 | 442,945 | 444,237 
Unspecified... 155 71 63 at 13 3,501 3,803 

Total wl 98,754 32,228 5,111 171 5,530 647,242 | 789,036 
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Summarising the totals under the various heads of the table given above, 
the following comparison for all ages and for school ages is derived :— 


All ages. School ages (6 and under 14). 
Males. Females, Total Males. Females, Total. 
Receiving Instruction— Se ae 
At School— 
Public... 107,015 | 98,754 | 205,769 | 91,979 | 84,129 | 176,108 
Private : 26,975 | 32,228 | 59,203 19,107 | 23,329 | 42,436 
Unspecified .., sy | 4,792 5,111 9,903 3,809 3,279 7,088 
Total 138,782 | 136,093 | 274,875 | 114,895 | 110,737 | 225,632 
At the University [agen agai Oak) see a acts Ih sectes 
At home 4,617 5,580 10,147 3,436 4,191 7,627 
Total receiving In- i 
struction... 144,161 | 141,794 | 285,955 | 118,331 | 114,928 | 233,259 
Not recorded as receiving! 
Instruction | 718,537 | 647,242 |1,360,779 | 11,574 12,802 | 24,376 
Total 857,698 | 789,036 [1,646,734 | 129,905 | 127,780 | 257,635 


Persons of all ages who were receiving instruction formed 17-36 per cent. of 


the total population ; persons of school age (6 and under 14 years) represented 


15°67 per cent. of the total, the proportion of girls being rather greater than 
the proportion of boys, viz., 16°21 per cent. as against 15-17 per cent. 

The following figures represent the proportion of. the total population over 
5 years of age, in two groups, 5-14 years and 15 years and over, who could 
read and write, or read only, in English or a forcign language, and the 
proportions unable to read :— 


Read and write— 
Ages 5-14 years wee 
15 andover ... 
Total, 5undover ... 
Read only— 
Ages 5-14 years 
15 and over 
Total, Sand over... 
Unable to read— 
Ages 5-14 years 
15 and over 
Total, 5 and over 


The increase in the proportion of those who can 


| 1891. 1901, 1911. 

Males. Females. | Males. Females. | Males. / Females. 
per cent. per cent. jper cent.|per cent.)per cent.|per cent, 
731 | 743 | 762 | 771 | 889 | 89°8 
92:4 92-2 94°0 95°3 97-0 97°7 
87'°5 | 86°8 89°3 90-0 95°3 95:9 

84 7 77 5-0 7 3 3 

| Oa 3°7 1°4 18 4 5 
4:0 49 2°3 7 4 3S. 

18°5 18°0 18°8 18°2 10°8 99 

a 5-2 471 46 29 26 18 

8°5 83 8:4 73 4:3 36 


the extension of educational facilities, 


read and write. indicates 
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As to the ages of compulsory attendance, viz., 6 and under 14 years, some 
further details are available to afford a comparison between the urban area. 
of Sydney and suburbs, and the remainder of New South Wales, as at the. 
census of 1911 :— 


;Sydnev and Suburbs.} Remainder of State. Total. 
Children of School Ages, 


(6 and under 14 yeurs.) 


Males, eeidaaus Males. | Females.| Males. | Females. | Total. 


Receiving Instruction— 


At School— i 
Public... «| 30,051 | 27,433 | 61,928 | 56,696 | 91,979 | 84,129 | 176,108 
Private... «| 9,086 | 11,436 | 10,021 | 11,893 | 19,107 | 23,329 | 42,436 
Unsgecified | 1,345 | 1,801 | 2,464] 1,978] 3,809} 3,279) 7,088 
i ery — — 
Total ve ees} 40,482 | 40,170 | 74,413 | 70,567 |114,895 |110,737 | 225,632: 
Athome... : 373, 694 | 3,063 | 3,497 | 3,436 | 4,191 , 7,627 


Not recorded as re- ' 
ceiving Instruction] 2,757 3,131 8,817 9,671 | 11,574 | 12,802 | 24,376 


Total ......| 48,612 | 43,995 | 86,293 | 83,735 [129,903 |127,730 | 257,635 


Of 24,376 children of ages 6 and under 14 years who were not recorded as. 
receiving instruction 18,488 were resident outside the metropolitan area, 

The following statement summarises the records in regard to children of 
statutory school age, as s derived from the last three censuses :— 


Sydney and Subnrbs. Remainder of State. 
1891. 1901, 1911. 1891, | 1901. 1911. 
At School— —— ; 
Public... an ve] 44,448 53,376 57,484 | 103,783 |118,476 | 118,624 
Private ... Per . 16, 894 27,280 20,522 18,934 27,213 21,914 
Unspecified ts ‘| 477 2,137 2,646 835 4,603 4,442 


Under Instruction at home 1,590 1,773 1,067 9,173 10,982 6,560 


Total receiving Instruction| 63,409 85, 066 81,719 | 132,226 | 161,279 | 151,540 
Not recorded as receiving 
Instruction... | 2,972 3,561 5,888 13,235 13,896 18,488 


Total. .. «| 66,381 | 88,627 | 87,607 | 143,461 | 175,175 | 170,028 


i 


In 1901 children of compulsory school ago were nearly one-sixth of the 
total population ; in 1911 they were more nearly one-seven h. 

The following statement shows the figures in each group reduced to per- 
centages of the total number of children of the statutory school age at each 
date :— 


Sydney and Suburbs. Remainder of State. 
\ - 
1891. 1901, 19u1, 1891, 1901. 1931. 
At School— Y, Y ¥ a7 ee %, v4 
Public... in vr] ..| 20°98 20°42 22°31 48°99 44°91 46°04 
Private ... ns eee vee 797 10°34 7:97 8°94 10°32 851 
Unspecified op etl 23 “81 1:02 | 16 1-75 1-72 
Under Instruction at home Ses “75 “67 | “aL 4°33 4:16 | 2°55 
Total receiving Instruction...) 29°93 | 32°24 | 31-71) 62-42 | 6114) 58°82 
Not recorded as receiving In- : 
struction oes vee bee 1-40 1°35 2-29 6:25 5°27 7°18 
Total ten ann we} 31S. 33°59 34:00 68°67 66:4] 66°00 


« 
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In the period between 1891 and 1911 there was a gain to the metropolitan 
area in the proportion.of children of school age; there was also an increase 
in the proportion of the children attending public schools, and of the total 
receiving instruction. For the rest of the State there were proportionate 
decreases in the numbers receiving instruction, in all Lut the unspecified 
schools, The increases in the number of children “not recorded as receiving 
Instruction” are unsatisfactory features of the table. 


Tae Srate System or EpucatTion. 


On the foundation of New South Wales as a British Colony, authority was 
given to the Governor to reserve 200 acres of land in the vicinity of each 
township to provide for the maintenance of a teacher. This plan was not 
followed, however, and for the first sixty years, from 1788 to 1848, education 
remained the province of private initiative. The first four teachers accredited- 
in New South Wales were provided through the instrumentality of the. 
Society for Promotion of the Gospel in Foreiga Parts, the Society granting, 
at the urgent request of the Rev. R. Johnson, a sum of £40 per annum 
towards their salaries. The first school was opened at Parramatta in 1796, and 
most of the schools established subsequently were conducted under the auspices: 
of religious bodies, the cost of their maintenance being met by voluntary sub- 
scriptions. From 1810, these subscriptions were supplemented by subsidy 
from the Government out of Customs Duties, and in 1834, one year after the 
Imperial Parliament made its first appropriatign for elementary schools, the- 
Government of New South Wales made a grant for the same purpose, and, 
the money was distributed to the controlling religious bodies in proportion, 
to the amount expended by them for educational purposes. 

In 1839 a grant was authorised from the public funds of New South: 
Wales to provide undenominational schools where required ; little activity 
was evinced in this connection till 1848, when, following a recominendation- 
made in 1844 by a Select Committee of the Legislative Council, an Act was: 
passed authorising the incorporation of a Board of National Education 
to administer the appropriation for State undenominational educatior 
At the same time a Denominational School Board was create1, with one. 
representative each from the Church of England, Roman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, and Wesleyan Churches, to. distribute to the respective. 
denominations the moneys allotted from the Treasury in support of their - 
educational work. 

The period characterised by this dual administrative control of moneys- 
supplied from the Treasury of the State lasted from 1848 to 1866, and 
was naturally distinguished by a spirit of rivalry. The extension of 
National Schools was hampered by a regulation that one-third of the cost of: 
building and equipment should be contributed by the applicants for such 
schools. In 1857, arrangements were made for the establishment and 
maintenance of non-vested schools, property in which was not vested in the-: 
Board of National Education. These schools won a degree of public- 
approval, and prepared popular sentiment for a more truly national: 
administration, 


Public Schools Act, 1866. 


The Public Schools Act, 1866, which was operative from January, 1867,. 
to 30th April, 1880, was devised as a measure “to make better provision for- 
public education.” A Council of Education of five members was constituted,, 
in which were vested all the lands, moneys, securities, and personal property 
of the Board of National Education, all lands and school buildings held by: 
trustees under the regulation and inspection of the Denominational School 
Board as well as all personalty of the latter Board. The new Council was, 
empowered to disburse all moneys appropriated by Parliament for elementary 
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instruction, to establish and maintain public schools, and to grant aid to 
certified denominational schools, and, subject to regulations, to define the 
course of segular instruction generally. 

' Four classes of schools were recognised, viz., Public, Denominational, Pro- 
visional, and Half-time ; while, for sparsely settled districts, itinerant teachers 
might be appointed, or private schools assisted, provided they were subject 
to inspection as prescribed by. the Council. The Council was empowered to 
authorise a scale of fees tov be charged in the public and in the certified 
denominational schools, but inability to pay such fees did not constitute a 
valid reason for excluding children from the schools. 

Training schools for teachers were authorised ; Public School Boards were 
appointed to exercise local supervision; four hours per school-day were 
reserved for secular instruction exclusively, and a maximum period of one 
hour per school-day was available for visiting religious teachers to 
impart religious instruction ; all existing nativnal schools, vested and non- 
vested, were declared public schools, 

On its establishment in 1867 the Council of Education assumed control 
over 259 national and 310 denominational schools. From 1875 the entire 
cost of building and maintaining public schools was defrayed from the 
public funds, and the number of schools increased so rapidly that in 1880, 
when the Department of Public Instruction was created, there were 1,220 
schools under control, viz., public, 705 ; provisional, 313 ; half-time, 97; and 
denominational, 105; and a degree of standardisation had been attained. 


Public Instruction Act, 1880. 


The Public Instruction Act, 1880, marked a new era. Under it the powers 
and authority of the Council of Education were vested in a responsible 
Minister of the Crown, with power to disburse all moneys appropriated by 
Parliament for public instruction. The subsidies to certified denominational 
schools ceased, after due notice, on 3lst December, 1882 ; an undenomina- 
tional system of education was established as a public service, and attendance 
at school for a minimum period of 70 days in each half-year was declared 
obligatory, failing just cause of exemption, on all children between the ages 
of 6 and 14: years. The classes of schools to be established and maintained 
were defined as follows:—Public schools, primary and superior; evening 
public schools; and high schools for girls and for boys; and the conditions 
‘in regard to provisional schools and itinerant teachers, as contained in the 
Public Schools Act, 1866, were retained but in amplified form, also other 
features of that Act, such as the allocation of hours of instruction, &e. 

The Public Instruction Act, 1880, remains the basis of the educational 
system of the present day, though it was amended by the Free Education 
Act, 1906, which enacts that instruction in primary and superior public 
‘schools shall be free. Previously, the maximum fee chargeable in public 
primary schcols was 3d. per week per child, with a limitation of 1s. per week 
for all the children of one family. Fees chargeable in higher schools were 
determined by regulation, and following the lead of the Free Education Act, 
1906, amended regulations were issued making instruction in high schools 
also free from lst January, 1911. 


Development of Public School System, 


In the period during which the Public Instruction Act, 1880, has 
been operative, numerous adjustments in organisation and procedure have 
-been made to admit of educational development in consonance with changing 
‘ideals. In New South Wales a considerable proportion of the population is 
located in sparsely settled districts, and in virtual detachment from conmunity 
life. On the cther hand, an urban population is concentrated at a few points 
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only. These two entirely diverse conditions of settlement complicate the 
difficulties of administering a general education policy, by making the higher 
standards designed by the law unattainable except in large centres of popula- 
tion, and necessitating special adjustments of standards for isolated areas and 
pioneer settlements. 

In these circumstances school accommodation has extended stea/ily, thie 
immediate needs being supplied by the establishment of primary schools to 
which superior departments have been added as occasion arose, while high 
schools were established in the more populous districts of Sydney, Newcastle, 
and Maitland. 

Realisation of the importance of thorough education led to a. conference. in 
1902 of representatives of different interests in educational matters in New 
South Wales. In April of that year a Royal Commission of two members was 
appointed to proceed to Europe and America to inquire into existing 
methods of instruction in connection with primary, secondary, technical, and 
other branches of elucation, anl to recommend for adoption whatever 
improvements might be introduced with advantage in New South Wales. 

Extensive recommendations were made by the Commission, and a further 
Conference was held in 1904 to consider the question of State Edu-ation 
from every point of view. The plan of action embodied in the resolutions 
of this Conference involved the cessation of the pupil-teacher system, which 
had been opera'ive in the public schools since 1852; the introduction of 
specially trained teachers, and for this purpose the equipment and main- 
tenance of a Normal School, with a Practice School attached ; the for- 
mation of a Kindergarten Training College, and of local training schools 
for country-school teachers. The establishment of a Chair of Pedagogy at 
the University of Sydney, of truant schools, and schools for the feeble- 
minded was urged, and other resolutions involving alterations in matters 
of procedure in the public (primary) schools were adopted. 

To accord with the new policy,a Syilabus of Instruction for Primary School 
Work was issued in 1905, with the grouping of subjects as follows -— 


English.—Correct speech, reading, writing, spelling, composition, recita- 
tion, grammar. 

Mathematics.— Arithmetic, mensuration, algebra, geometry. 

Nature Knowledge.—Geography, object-lessons, elementary science. 

Civics and Morals—History, Scripture, moral duties, citizenship. 

Art Manual Work.—Drawing, brushwork, kindergarten exercises, model- 
ling, woodwork, needlework. 

Musical and Physical Education. 


Since 1905 steady progress has been made iu the co-ordination of 
educational effort in all stages, The regular school work has been extended, 
to include more manual and vocational training for boys, and better oppor- 
tunities in domestic science for girls, emphasising the application of school 
work to the daily life of the citizen by means of special courses; progress 
has been made in school buildings; the question of playgrounds has received 
attention ; medical inspection is conducted over extensive areis ; and the 
increase of high school facilities expresses a desire to provide a higher 
standard of education. 

The secondary school system was extended greatly and a new syllabus, 
introduced in 1911, has been adopted in State High Schools, and in all the 
private schools registered under the Bursary Endowment Act. A system 
of examinations has been established to mark the completion of each stage 
of school work, and an Employment Bureau has been opened in the Depart- 
ment of Education for boys who continue their education beyond the 
primary stage. 
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Important statutory provisions affecting educational matters are contained 
in the Bursary Endowment Act, 1912, and in the University Amendment 
Act, 1912, concerning which details are given below. 

The years 1913 and 1914 were marked by a wide extension of the scheme 
of medical school inspection; by the reorganisation of technical education 
upon a Trades School basis ; and by the expansion of secondary education in 
the State Schools. During 1915 the syllabus of each type of school was 
revised, and new courses were commenced in the schools at the beginning 
of 1916. 

State ExpenDiITurE on Epucation. 


The expenditure of the Government on Education includes grants and 
subsidies to Educational and Scientific institutions, cost of maintenance of 
industrial schools and reformatories, as well as expenditure for premises, 
equipment, and maintenance of public schools; the aggregate has been 
increasing steadily during the past ten years. Relatively to the mean 
population the increase was almost imperceptible until 1907, but since 
that year there has been a distinct advance in all the items, particularly in 
the amount spent on schools and other buildings. 

In the following statement, the expenditure on buildings, equipment, sites, 
&c., representing capital expenditure, has been distinguished as far as prac- 
ticable from expenditure for maintenance, including grants and subsidies, all 
of which constitute annual running costs :— 


Year ended Expenditure. Cost pet head 
e. : 
an Capital. Annual, | Total. population. 

i} 

£ £ £ es a. 
1905 30,227 916,071 946,298 13 0 
1906 42,937 938,640 981,577 13 3 
1907 99,338 946,044 1,045,382 13 9 
1908 132,753 1,058,864 1,191,617 1 5 
1909 | 205,954 1,110,621 1,314,575 16 8 
1910 | 159,890 1,148,520 1,308,410 16 3 
1911 | 176,778 1,213,368 1,390, 146 16 9 
1912 185,710 { 1,419,234 1,604,944 18 5 
3913 357,135 | 1,518,863 1,875,998 20 6 
1914 258,835 | 1,640,679 1,899,515 20 5 


These figures are exclusive of amounts spent on the colleges, experiment 
farms, and societies for the promotion of agriculture and allied interests, 
concerning which reference should be made to the chapter on Agriculture. 
The following statement gives in more detail the expenditure for 1914; the 
largest item relates to the Public Schools of the State :— 


Expenditure. 
Object. Capital. Annual, 
£ £ 

Education Department, Schools, &e. ... se 234,636 1,533, 662 
Educational Institutions, Schools of Arts, &e. a 981 9,735 
University, and Affiliated oer Ses as wes 5,000 47,671 
Sydney Grammar School Bs sc eae ate igsesvaee 1,500 
Tadusiael Schools aie eee ae ase ee 5,830 9,595 
Public Library... oe sia aa aes ose 5 11,294 
Australian Museum tes Se an eg ate bandos 10,699 
Conservatorium of Music ae oe ee ase 8,384 Se 

National Art Gallery ... see ‘as ae Sen © Wisveaees 6, 826 
Observatory : oe ss gia). Gases aie’ 3,193 
Zoological Gardens, Taronga Park aes woe 3 4,060 1,600 
Grants and- Subsidies to Various Societies ... mah | Sdagaataes 5,504 


Totals... See sae a a ats £258,836 1,640,679 
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‘The major portion of the annual expenditure of the Government in 
connection with the promotion of educational interests is obviously for 
institutions which are under control of governmental or delegated officials, 
as the Department of Education, industrial schools, public library, &c. 
The University of Sydney, though a publicly endowed institution, was free 
from any measure of Governmental supervision until 1912, when the 
University Amendment Act was passed, under which the Government is 
represented on the Senate. Grants and subsidies to institutions, schools; 
and societies represent annual payments conditioned upon satisfactory 
fulfilment of functions. 


ScHoots anpD TEACHING STAFFS. 


Tke total number of public and private schools in operation at the end of 
each of the past ten years, and the aggregate teaching staff in each group, 
are shown in the following table :— 


Schools. Teaching Staffs, 
Year, a I ; 7 
Public. Private. Total. shat aoe Total. 
] 

1905 2,901 853 3,754 5,719 3,482 9,201 
1906 2,885 852 3,737 5,758 3,557 9,315 
1907 2,918 806 3,724 5,918 3,524 9,442 
1908 3,002 792 3,794 6,012 3,501 9,513 
1909 3,075 789 3,864 6,176 3,633 9,809 
1910 3,105 74 3,879 6,262 3,602 9,864 
1911 3,125 756 3,681 6,517 3,659 10,176 
1912 3,234 754 3,988 7,018 3,073 10,721 
1913 3,285 733 4,018 7,261 3,593 10,854 
1914 3,258 717 3,975 7,404 3,674 11,078 


These figures are exclusive of Technical Schools, the Sydney Grammar 
School, the Ragged, and Free Kindergarten Schools, the New South Wales 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, Institutional schools 
under denominational control, Shorthand and Business Colleges, Agricul- 
tural Schools, &c. In 1905 there was, on the average, one school to 
391 persons ; in 1914 there was one school to 473 persons in the population 
of the State. Since 1905 there has been an increase of 357, equivalent to 
12 per cent., in the number of public schools, and a decrease of 136, or 16 per 
cent., in the number of private schools. Included in these schools are those 
of the Roman Catholic denomination, which show a substantial increase, in 
contrast to the diminution of other private schools. 

In the public schools there was little advance in numerical strength during 
the early years of the period covered by the table. The policy of conveying 
children to central schools, rather than of opening a large number of small 
schools, is partly accountable for this, but during the last seven years an 
advance is apparent, due mainly to the extension of smal] schools in scattered 
districts. 

The Teaching Staff per school was much greater for the Private Schools 
than for the Public, but the staffs of the Private Schools include a number of 
visiting teachers who do not devote their whole time to one school. 


: ENROLMENT. 
A comparative review of the enrolment of children at Public and Private 
Schools is restricted to the last quarter in each year, as the figures collected 
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in regard to Private Schools relate only to that period. The following 
statement shows the recorded enrolment of Publie and of Private Schools for 
the December quarter during each of the last ten years :— 


Enrolment (December Quarter). Egpersion ah ta Children 
Tor Ih : In In In 
are Pires Total. Public Schools. |Private Schools. 
™ pet cent. | per cent. 
1905 206,010 §7,854 263,864 781 : 21°9 
1906 207,298 58,707 266,005 779 ! 22:1 
1907 209,229 57,440 266,669 78'°2 i 21°8 
1908 214,495 57,111 271,606 79°0 ! 21-0 
1909 213,739 58,361 272,100 78 6 ! 21-4 
1910 214,776 59,247 274,023 784 | 21°6 
igil 221,810 60,963 282,773 78°4 216 
1912 228,529 61,744 290,273 78:7 21°3 
1913 241,784 64,591 306,375 | 78:9 ; 21°71 
1914 252,697 64,577 317,274. 79°6 | 20'4 
! 


During the first half of the period under review the total enrolment 
increased very slowly, Latterly, however, there is an appreciable advance, 
so that the figures for 1914 are 20 per cent. above those for 1905. 

The ratio of enrolment of children in Public and Private Schools for the 
various years of the decade remains yery constant, varying from 77-9 in 1906 
to 79-6 in 1914 in the case of the former, and from 22°1 in 1906 to 20-4 in 
1914 in that of the latter. 

The figures relating to enrolment are exclusive of the Sydney Grammar 
School for Boys, Business and Shorthand Schools, the Schoo! held in connec- 
tion with the Deaf and Dumb and Blind Institution, the Ragged Schools, 
and Free Kindergarten Schools, Institutional Schools under denominational 
control, Agricultural and Technical Schools, &c. 


AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 


A comparison over the last ten years between the average quarterly 
enrolment and the average attendance for Public Schools is derived from 
the rolls for all quarters of the year, not for the December quarter only. 
The. pupils attending Subsidised Schools are included only for 1907 and 
subsequent years. For Private Schools the ratio is on the December quarter 
for the first two years (1905-6) and on the average daily attendance during 
the whole year for the remaining years of the period reviewed :— 


Public Schools. Private Schools, 
Yoar, Average Average Ratio of Enrolment. Ratio of 
uarter! Attendance ember Average Attendan 
Piercy se rons the Pega teil Guarten. Attendance. | 15 Gcounent 

per cent. { per cent. 
1905 209,227 152,105 72°7 | 57,854 46,480 80°3 
1906 207,741 151,261 72:8 | 58,707 46,942 800 
1907: 213,709 152,608 71:4 57,449 46,697 81:3 
1908 | 216,747 155,997 72-0 ; 87,111 48,203 | 84°4 
1909 218,248 160,080 73°3 58,361 48,792 | 83°6 
1910 | 218.539 157,498 721 59,247 49,35) 83°3 
1911 223,603 160,776 | 71°9 60,963 51,569 84°6 
1912 235,803 171,028 | 725 61,744 51,168 82-9 
1913 245,819 178,028 | 7274 64,591 54,305 84°1 
1914 | 258, 562 190,194 ; 73°6 64,577 55,431 85°8 
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so 


The quarterly enrolment, as the standard for comparison of children 
under tuition, and, by means of the average attendance, of the degree of 
constancy in the education of children, is an unsatisfactory test. 


The weekly roll is clearly a better test, inasmuch as it more nearly 
approaches the basis (daily) on which the average attendance is computed ; 
but preferably the average attendance of scholars should be compared with 
the total children who can be regarded as in need of education. Such 
comparison may be seen in the following statement which shows, for the last 
ten years, the average attendance at Public and Private Schools in com- 
parison with the estimated numbers of children requiring education :— 


ae Estimated children} Other Children | Total Children Pepin | Proportion per . 
. school age. under and over | requiring educa- |puptic and Private, cent. attending 
(6 and under 14). school age on roll. tion, Schools, i school. 
| 
1905 264,200 40,352 804,552 198,585 | 65°2 
1906 262,500 41,436 303,936 198,203 | 65°2 
1907 260,800 43,111 t 303,911 199,805 65°6 
1908 259,400 42,551 301,951 204,200 67°6 
1909 259,200 43,242 302,442 208,872 69°1 
1910 257,909 44,364 802, 264 206,849 68°4 
1911 260,800 43,979 304,779 212,345 69°7 
1912 264,700 44,992 309,692 222,196 71:7 
1913 271,300 45,293 316,593 232 333 73°4 
1914 278,200 46,356 324,556 245,625 157 


The figures in this table are exclusive of Technical schools, Sydney 
Grammar School, charitable schools, and shorthand and business schools and 
colleges, &e. 


AcE Distrisution oF Pupits. - 
The age-distribution of pupils enrolled at schools during the last ten years 


is shown in the following tab'e. The figures represent the December 
quarter enrolment :~- 


Public Schools. Private Schools, 
Year | | 
6 years E 6 years . 
eae and oe po — Total. Reina and Fey Boe Total. 
y * | under 14. . years: | under 14. ‘ 


» 


1995 | 7,316 | 175,655 | 19,039 | 206,010*} 4,848 | 44,269 | 8,737 | 57,834 
1906 | 8,284 | 179,844 | 19,170 | 207,298"! 4,972 | 44,784 | 8,951 | 58,707 
1907 | 8,535 | 181,104 | 19,590 | 209,229 | 4,859 | 43,180 | 9,401 | 57,440. 
1908 | 8,839 | 185,789 | 19,867 | 214,495 | 4,839 | 43,549 | 8,723 | 57,111 
1909 | 9,312 | 185,166 | 19,261 | 213,730) 5,007 | 44,293 | 9,061 | 58,361 
1910 | 9,965 | 185,519 | 19,292 | 214,776 | 5,180 ; 44,652 | 9,415 | 59,247 
1911 | 10,603 | 192,740 | 18,467 | 221,810 | 5,247 | 46,193 | 9,523 | 60,963 
1912 | 10,002 | 200,260 | 18,267 | 228,529] 5,279 | 47,555 | 8,910 | 61,744 
1913 | 10,663 | 211,742 | 19,379 | 241,784] 5,706 | 49,340 | 9,545 | 64,591 
1914 11,165 | 221,046 | 20,486 | 252,697 | 5,344 | 49,872 | 9,361 | 64,577. 


tpi, 


* Exclusive of Children at Subsidised Schools 
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RELIGIONS. 


A comparative view of the aggregate enrolment in all schools (public and 
private) for the December quarter during the last ten years, is given here- 
under, and the figures, being on the same planes of comparison for each 
year, may be accepted as illustrative of the progression of each type of school 
during the period :— 


Public Schools— Private Schools— 

5 Total Tenomination of Children. Denomination of Schools. 
Year.! Enrolment | 
all Schools, 


Church | Roman ‘Sitios 


Church of | Roman | Presby- ‘ 
‘ ‘ Methodist.) Other. of cae 
England. | Catholic: 


England. | Catholic. | terian. 


1905 | 263,864 | 108,333 | 29,935 | 24,070 | 28,603 | 15,019 | 3,954 | 41,268 | 12,632 
1906 | 266,005 | 108,497 | 30,636 | 24,207 | 28,866 | 15,092 | 3,922 | 42,106 | 12,679 
1907 | 266,669 | 109,306 | 31,436 | 24,453 | 28,954 | 15,080 | 3,431 | 42,003 | 12,001 
1903 | 271,606 | 112,728 | 32,209 | 24,913 | 29,581 | 15,064 | 3,415 | 42,295 | 11,401 
1909 | 272,100 | 113,019 | 31,190 | 24,941 | 29,582 | 15,007; 3,308 | 43,615 | 11,438 
1910 | 274,023 | 114,677 | 30,937 | 25,021 | 29,640 | 14,501 | 3,500 | 44,249 | 11,498 
191] | 282,773 | 118,794 | 31,044 | 26,347 | 30,595 | 15,030 | 3,297 | 46,097 | 11,569 
1912 | 290,273 | 123,190 | 31,313 | 26,992 | 31,768 | 15,266 | 3,347 | 46,778 | 11,619 
1913| 306,375 | 131,052 | 32,553 | 28,601 | 33,499 | 16,079 | 3,533 | 49,580 | 11,478 
1914! 317,274 | 136,812 | 33,628 | 29,783 | 25,678 | 16,796 | 3,644 | 50,434 | 10,499 


Taking the total enrolment as 100, following are the proportionate values 
under each head of the table given above :— 


Public Schools — : Private Schools— 
x (Denomination of Children). (Denomination of Schools). 
Year. 
\Gbhurch | 
Church of | Roman Presby- gr Roman 
England, | Catholic. | terian. Methodist.) Other. lanes anid: Catholic. Other. 
{ 
+ 4%) % ¢, %, a ee ale 
1905 41:06 11°36 | 9°12 10°84 5-69 | 1:50 15°64 4°79 


1906 40°79 11°52 9:10 | 10°85 5°67 1°47 15°83 | 4°77 
1907 40°99 | 11:79 9:17 10°86 5°65 | 1:29 15°75 4°50 
1£08 41°50 11-86 9°17 10°89 555 | 1:26 15°57 4°20 
1909 41°54 11-46 9:17 10:87 5°51 1:22 16:03 4°20 
1910} 41°85 11°29 9:13 10°82 5°29 1:28 1615 | 4:19 
1911 42°01 10°98 9 32 1081 5°32 117 16°30 4:09 
1912 | 42-44 10°79 9°3) 10-9! 5°26 115 16°12 4:00 
1913 | 42°77 10 63 9-34 | 10°93 5:25 115 1618 | 3°75 
1914} 43°12 10°60 9°39 11°24 5:29 115 15°90 3:31 


Tt will be noticed that in the public school figures the column headings 
indicate the denomination of the children, and in the private school figures 
the denomination of the schools. In the former case the denomination of the 
child is ascertained, but not in the latter,‘and the pupil, although attending 
a school of stated denomination, is not necessarily to be considered of that 
denomination. It may be assumed, however, for purposes of comparison, 
that on the whole the religion of the child accords with that of the 
denomination of the Peale school he is attending. & 
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As to the children of the Church of England, its constituent percentages 
of the total children enrolled in the State were :— 


Ratio to Total Children Enrolled in all Schools. 


. Year. Church of England| Children in 
Children in Church of England Total. 
Public Schools. Schools. 
vA % % 

1905 41°06 1°50 42°56 
1906 40°79 1°47 42:26 
1907 40°99 1:29 42:28 
1908 41°50 1:26 42-76 
1909 41‘54 1:22 42°76 
1910 41°85 1:28 43°13 
1911 42-01 117 43-18 
1912 42:44 1:15 43 59 
1913 ! 42°77 1:15 43°92 
1914 43°12 1:15 44:27 


The percentage of Church of England children in public schools increased 
from 41-06 in 1905 to 43:12 in 1914, and the proportion in the denominational 
schools has been very constant during the whole period. Of the Church of 
England children attending school, less than 3 per cent. attend their own 
‘denominational schools. 


As to the Roman Catholic children, the figures appear as follows :— 


Ratio to Total Children Enrolled in all Schools. 


Year, Roman Catholic Children in 
Children in Roman Catholic Total. 
Public Schools. Schools. 
7 % vA 

1905 11°36 15:64 27:00 
21906 11°52 15-83 27°35 
1907 11-79 15-75 27°54 
1908 11°86 15°57 27°43 
1909 11-46 16°03 27:49 
1910 11-29 16°15 27°44 
1911 10-98 16°30 27°28 
1912 1079 16°12 26°91 
1913 10°63 16°18 26°81 
1914 10°60 15:90 26°50 


In the percentage attending public schools, the rates showed a tendency 
to decline; the proportion in the denominational schools remained fairly 


constant at about 16 per cent. 


The Roman Catholic children at present 


attending the schools of their own denomination represent 60 per cent. of 
the total Roman Catholic enrolment. 
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Religious Insiruction in State Schools, 


A provision of the Public Instruction Act, 1880, retained from the Public 
Schools Act, 1866, reserves 2 maximum period of one hour in each school day, 
during which religious instruction may be given to scholars in State schools 
by visiting ministers and teachers of religious bodies ; and the following table 
indicates the number of lessons in special religious instruction during the 
past five years :— 


Number of Lessons. 
Denomination, is ' : ~ ; 
oT:) (0 a a :) B 1912, 1918. 1014, 
} 
Church of England —... | 25,209 26,101 27,229 30,958 35,373 
Roman Catholic ony war 840 7ll | 887 833 1,086 
Presbyterian... wis uae 7,132 7,452 8,074 7,922 8,313 
Methodist fig es sal 8,430 8,800 9,956 10,914 12,455 
Other Denominations ... ae 5,094 5, 536 6,737 6,694 7,472 
Total .., {| 46,705 48,600 52,883 57,321 64,699 


Tue State Scioots. 


Annual Haependiture. 


The following statement shows the expenditure by the Department of 
Education in each calendar year since 1905, for maintenance, administration, 
and building, on account of primary and secondary public day schools and 
technical schools :— 


Primary and Secondary Schools. Technical Education, 
Maintenance and Administration. a, See ee 

Year. 7 sites, Maintenance ane an 
Rent ana |Maintenanco| Admit | | Butlins, | *Vand™® | ding. 
Rates, Salnries, Training. ou Repairs, |“ ‘| Repairs. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1905 9,171 729,464 51,692 790,327 49,648 25,315 Kaa 

1906 8,570 737,041 54.565 800,176 81,405 26,879 eee 
1907 | 10,965 758, 13h 6),817 829,913 92,382 33,569 187 
1908 7,342 873,748 64,557 945,647 | 139,373 40,896 10,918 
1909 | 17,445 877,916 66,324 961,685 | 148,254 45,489 15,963 
1910 | 18,657 911,641 71,711 1,002,009 | 189,704 49,293 16,430 
1911 19,494 967,900 80,683 1,068,077 | 174,499 51,473 10,393 
1912 | 18,875 1,191,743 93,666 1,304,284 | 285,702 65,433 17,466 
1913 | 22,880 1,211,920 | 106,405 1,341,205 | 344,950 53,932 63,803 
1914 | 24,462 1,269,835 | 179,979 1,474,276 | 247,165 57,308 2,681 


These figures represent governmental expenditure only. In regard to 
Technical Education, it is necessary to note that fees paid by students 
constitute a considerable item of receipt in each year. Fees in primary 
schools were abolished as from 8th October, 1906, and High School fees 
from lst January, 1911. 

Throughout the period quoted, the item of rent paid on account of public 
day schools has fluctuated between £1,800 and £2,500 per annum 
approximately. Rates constitute the greater part of the amount shown 
under the heading of rent and rates, and include water and sewerage rates, 

The expenditure on land and buildings in the Technical Education branch 
for the year 1913, included the cost of resumption of land adjoining the 
Central College. 

The figures given above represent the annual normal expenditure. To 
estimate the total cost of State school education during any year would, 
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necessitate investigation of the capital value of buildings and equipment, 
the rate of depreciation to be allowed, &. At the present time the 
Department of Education has not the necessary data to give an exact 
valuation, but the latest approximate estimated value of the Departmental 
properties, including the sites, is £2,400,000. 

The relative cost per child enrolled is shown in the following table for a 
series of years, also the cost per head of population :— 


Net School Expenditure. 
ees i= Per Child. 
Per head of 
Mean Quarterly Average Population. 
Enrolment. Attendance. 
£s. d £s. d. s. d. 
1905 312 6 419 9 10 5 
1910 5 8 9 7 10 10 ‘14 8 
1911 511 2 714 7 14 11 
1912* 6 14 10 9 511 18 3 
1913 617 2 995° 18 7 
1914 613 2 9 10 18 7 
} 


*Includes increased salaries paid to the teachers for previous year. 


Distribution of Expenditure. 


The following statement shows, in comparative form, tle distribution 
of expenditure (exclusive of rates) in connection with primary and 
secondary schools under the Department of Education in 1913 and 1914 :— 


1913. 1914. 
£ £ 
Sites, | uildings, additions, &c. oe ies ois 281,670 221,348 
Maintenance of Schools— 
Rent, Furniture, and Repairs, &c. aoa 58,597 78,175 
Salaries and allowances : 
Primary Schools ..., a ar w+ 1,051,457 1,081,427 
High Schools ... en ron ost : 43,784 54,064. 
Evening Continuation Schools... Sve 9,464 8,312 
Other expenses ; 
Primary Schools a was oe ak 94,368 102,974 
High Schools... 0, eas 987 3,079 
Evening Continuation Schools... we 3,008 2,015 
Bursaries and Scholarships me i aes 11,683 25,160 
Boarding allowance and conveyance to Central 6,917 8,402 
Schools, 
Training of teachers... wi fa is “5 34,040 35,292 
School inspection as be ras ar vee 32,059 32,538 
School medical inspection... iss ~~ ee 3,471 9,826 
Ministerial office administration... see wt 34,004 36,909 


1,665,509 1,699,521 
ScHooL AccommMopatTion, Sites, AND PLAYGROUNDS. 


There was accommodation in the schools at the end of 1911 for 228,253 
children, and at the end of 1914 for 255,711; a comparison of the latter 
number with the average attendance at the present time shows that there 
is, on the whole, ample space in the school buildings to meet requirements. 
On the basis adopted in 1908 in regard to school buildings, 150 cubic feet of 
air space are required per child, though under the Public Instruction Act, 
the minimum apportionment of space inside a public school building, _ 
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is 100 cubic feet for each child ordinarily in attendance. In recent years, 
Departmental expenditure for building has been far in excess of that for 
earlier -years, and progress has been made in the work of remodelling 
existing buildings ; effecting improvements in lighting, ventilation, and 
general sanitation ; erecting science, cookery, and manual-training rooms ; 
and providing assembly-halls and supplying furniture of modern type. 

There were 148 works in progress at the end of the year 1914 for new 
schools, residences, additions, and alterations. Omitting the value of the 
sites, the total cost of these buildings under construction is estimated at 
£216,776. 

During 1914, 131 sites for public schools were vested in the Department. 
Of these 65 were grants of Government lands,. 32 were resumed, 26 
purchased, 3 conveyed as gifts, and 5 were secured under perpetual leasehold 
within the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 

In the city and suburban area the question of adequate ground space in 
connection with the public schools is complicated by the high resumption 
values involved, and the authorities controlling some of the metropolitan 
and suburban parks have given assistance to the Education Department in 
the establishment of “ Park Kindergartens.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES. 


An Act was passed in April, 1912, authorising the construction of new 
administration buildings for the Department of Education on a site adjacent 
to the building then in use which had been constructed as far back as 1814. 

The new offices, which are practically fireproof, are built of local freestone, 
with steel frames and concrete floors. The foundation stone was laid in 
September, 1912, and the building was completed in August, 1915. 


ScuooL Furniture anp EQuiPMENT. 


In April, 1913, a furniture factory in Drummoyne was purchased by the 
Department of Education at a cost of £14,500; this establishment replaces 
workshops at Cockatoo Island which had been resumed by the Common- 
wealth Government. The factory provides practically the whole of the 
furniture required in the schools; the output includes portable class-rooms, 
also various articles of furniture for the Departmental offices. 

School books and other matocriais for use at school are issued free of charge 

to pupils of State schools. 


State Primary axp SeconpaRy ScHoots. 


The number of State schools open at the end of each of the last ten years 
is shown in the following statement :— 


Evening. _j| ‘otal 

Teak =e aor Provisional House: Subsid- = I chao Bolools 
% ic. \- v : e 

: . Half-time. Bouees ised. Primary. cone Ly oa at and of 

. . year, 

. | 
el a ee" 

1905 4 1,923 767 12 160 32 3 2,901 
1906 5 1,903 750 10 195 a4 3 2,885 
1907 5 1,927 721 9 220 33 3 2,918 
1908 5 | 1,941 727 9 284 33 | 3 3,002 
1909 5 1,949 729 12 344 33 3 3,075 
1910 5 1,950 740 9 362 36 ice 3 3,105 
191k 8 1,915 746 6 414 16 18 2 | 3,125 
1912 12 1,942 739 6 { 489 3 41 2 3,234 
1913 15 1,975 709 7 529 1 47 2 3,285 
1914 16 1,997 668 4 523 1 46 Z 3,258 
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The number of schools open at any time during the year does not 
coincide with the number open at the end of that year, as with varia- 
tions in population, changes are being made constantly in the classification 
of schools opened, and new schools are established or existing schools closed. 
The continuous demands for new schools in freshly-settled districts, remote 
from towns, account in great measure for the increase in recent years in 
the number of subsidised schools. 

The following table affords a comparison between the number of State 
schools in operation in 1881, the first full year in which the Depart- 
ment of Education was under immediate ministerial control, and the 
numbers open at Jater periods; the figures represent the gross number 
of schools in operation during the year :— 


Schools in operation during year. 


Type of School. 


1881. 1891. 1901. 1911, 1913. 1914, 

High eas as oes coal in Gees 5 4 8 15 16 
Public, Primary and Superior Day| 1,100 | 1,697 | 2,049 | 1,945 | 1,993 | 2,008 
Provisional oe tee Pe 246 349 428 514 541 520 
Half-time ... si ove at 93 300 276 303 278 273 
House-to-house .., a mr 92 20 6 7 7 
Subsidised ... see wae veal joes ate on 494 660 ; 664 
Evening, Primary te eee 57 1£ 41 24 1 1 
” Continuation .., waell®. cea oes hae 18 50 51 
Industrial and Reformatory _... 2 3 4 3 2 2 
Total... nies ..| 1,498 | 2,460 | 2,822 | 3,315 | 3,547 | 3,537 


Consolidation of Small Schools. 


In 1904 the consolidation of small schools was initiated, the Department 
of Education granting a subsidy for the conveyance, to central schools, 
of children attending various small schools, The advantages of this system 
are that better buildings and equipment, as well as a larger teaching 
staff, can be provided, and a wider range of instruction imparted. The 
number of central schools and the cost of conveyance of children to them 
are shown in the following statement for the last ten years :— 


Cost of Cost of 

Year, Schools. Conveyance. Year. Schools, Conveyance. 
£ £ 

1903 13 959 1910 63 3,967 
1906 17 1,302 1911 80 4,650 
1907 338 2,812 1912 11] 5,859 
1908 47 3,280 1913 162 6,719 
1909 51 3,713 1914 190 7,844 


Primary ScHooLs. 


Primary work in its various stages is undertaken in schools classified’ 
broadly in two groups—(a) Primary and Superior Schools in more or less 
populous centres, and (b) schools in isolated and sparsely settled districts, 
viz., Provisional, Half-time, House-to-House, and Subsidised Schouls. 

House-to-house teaching is restricted generally to English and mathematics. 

In Half-time schools, one teacher divides his time between two schools, so 
arranging that homework and preparatory study will occupy the time of the 
pupils in the absence of the teacher. The course of instruction follows that 
of full-time schools, 
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Classification of Primary Schools, 


Public primary schools are classified according to average attendance, 
and in the largest schools there are separate departments for infants (up to 
about age 8), for boys, and for girls, 


In the classification of schools, made in January of each year, the schools 
were graded as follows, each pair of Half-time schools being counted as one :— 


A Schools, 

Class. Aebendatacie: 
1911. 1912, 1913. 1914. 1915, 
I 600 and over 65 70 73 74 79 
II 400-599 42 35 31 34 32 
III 200-399 85 86 93 91 98 
iv 50-199 370 75 388 412 418 
Vv 30-49 593 599 578 555 559 
VI 20-29 416 429 510 533 540 
VII Under 20 978 931 879 861 828 


Evening Primary Schools. 


For some years Evening Primary Schools for boys had been open in locali- 
ties where there was a definite demand for such schools, to enable students 
to make good deficiencies in early education. In 1913 and 1914 only one of 
the Evening Primary Schools remained, the work having been taken over by 
the Evening Continuation Schools, particulars of which are supplied else- 
where. Following is the record of Evening Primary Schools for the last five 
cyears :— 


| Students. 

| Average 
Year. | Schools. Teachers. Average ji Average Age, 

j Quarterly Quarterly Years, 

} Enrolment. | Attendance. 
1910 | 36 36 981 539 17 
191] 16 16 639 343 17 
1912 3 3 110 60 17 
1913 | 1 1 23 19 17 
1914 1 1 22 16 17 


Subsidised Schools. 


For the education of children resident in places remote from any State 
schools, the Subsidised School was instituted in 1903. The conditions upon 
which aid is granted are that two or more families must combine to engage 
a private teacher, who, after approval of the Minister as to qualifications, 
receives, if in the Eastern portion of the State, a subsidy at the rate 
of £5 per pupil per annum, the maximum amount being £50 per school ; 
and if in the Western portion, a subsidy of £6 per pupil per annum— 
the maximum per school being £60. The provisions of the Regulation 
have been extended in the direction of granting a subsidy to any family 
with not less than four children of school age and living in complete 
isolation. Subject to certain conditions, subsidy at the stipulated rates 
may be paid as an aid towards boarding children in a township for the 
purpose of attending a public school. The amount paid towards salaries of 
teachers of subsidised schools for the year 1914 was £18,620. 
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Particulars relating to Subsidised Schools for December Quarter of the 
last ten years are shown hereunder :— 


Pupils, 
en- 
Teachers. dence 
Year. Quarterly Enrolment. Average Attendance. cent. of 
Enrol- 
ment. 
Males. |Females. | Total. Boys. Girls. Total. Boys. Girls. Total. 
i 
1905 160 160 701 659 | 1,860 570 538 | 1,108 814 
1906 195 195 969 915 | 1,884 694 691 | 1,385 75'S 
1907 220 220 926 883 | 1,809 747 712 | 1,459 80°6 
1908 37 247 | 284 | 1,281 | 1,267 | 2,548 | 1,039 | 1,039 | 2,078 | 81°5 
1909 35 309 344 1,598 | 1,581 | 3,179 | 1,294 } 1,299 } 2,593. 815 
1910 | 38 | 324 | 362 | 1,710! 1,762 | 3,471} 1,394 | 1,437 | 2,831 | 81°5 
1911 | 39 | 386 | 425 | 1,862 | 1,807 | 3,669 | 1,521 | 1,502 | 3,023! 823 
1912 50 439 489 | 2,025 | 1,975 | 4,000 | 1,885 | 1,604 | 3,489; 872 
1913 63 466 529 2,368 | 2,213} 4,581 | 1,940 | 1,853 | 3,793 |} 82°8 
1914 | 59 | 464 | 523 | 2,368 | 2,299 | 4,667 ] 1,921 | 1,886 | 3,807 | 815 


During 1912, regulations and arrangements were made whereby subsidised 
school teachers could be examined, certified, and registered on passing the 
examination, the Department furnishing the names of such registered 
teachers to parents requiring their services. 


Travelling Schools. 


In order to supply means of education for families so isolated that even 
two could not readily combine to form a Subsidised School, Travelling 
Schools have been established. The first commenced operations in the 
Narrabri district in 1908 ; the teacher was provided with a vehicle to carry 
school requisites, and a tent for use as a schoolroom, in which to teach for a 
week at a time at each centre in his circuit. Two additional travelling 
“schools have since been established, as investigation hal revealed the fact 
that about 1,000 children in the most inaccessible localities in New South 
‘Wales were still lacking any educational facilities. 


Railway Camp Schools. 


Another form of the travelling school is established in connection witb 
extensive railway construction works, where Railway Camp Schools render 
educational facilities available to the children of the men engaged on the 
works, These schools are conducted in tents with specially-designed furni- 
ture, and are moved with the railway camps from place to place. 


ScHoots in FepEray CaprraL TERRITORY. 


An arrangement has been made by the Commonwealth and State Govern- 
ments, by which the Department of Education continues to administer 
the Public Schools in the Federal Capital Territory. Buildings are erected, 
equipped, and maintained, and the general provisions of the Public 
Instruction Act of New South Wales are enforced. Teachers are subject 
to classification, status, and transfer on an equal footing with State School 
teachers. Should the Commonwealth demand teachers of higher qualifica- 
tions than is provided in ordinary circumstances, the rates of payment will 
be determined jointly by the Administrator and the State Education 
Department. 
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The subjoined statistics of the Federal Capital Territory have been included 
in the foregoing tables relating to State Schools :— 


Teachers. Grose Enrolment. 
Year. Schools, \ Expenditure. 

¥F, Total, Boys. Girls, Total. 

| | £ 

1911 14 | 10 4 | 14 178 179 348 | = 1,598 
1912 12 9 3) 12) 177 164 341 | 2,473 
1913 11 9 2) 41 | 168 149 317 1,914 
1914 4/4 3) 14 | 213 | 207 | 420 | 2,938 


SeconpaRy EpvucaTion in Strate ScHoots. 


Provision is made in State Schools for education beyond the primary stage 
in Superior or Continuation, District, and High Schools, and in Technical 
Schools and Colleges. The number of pupils who received secondary education 
in 1913 and 1914 is shown below ; the figures are exclusive of those in the 
schools of the Technical Education Branch, which are discussed on a later 
page :— 


1913. 1914. 
Schools, 7 ae i ae . 7 
: c verage 
Schools. | enrolment. | Attendance. | Schools. Entulment. | Attendance. 
High ode se net 15 3,580 2,832 16 4,096 3,332 
Intermediate High Ges 5 1,134 788 5 J,124 | 826 
District... | 22] 1678 1,092 22, Vs02 | 1,218 
Superior Public (Day Con- j 
tinuation)— 
Commercial, Ss 32 1,724 833 30 1,808 943 
Junior Technical sks 20 804 416 20 945 499 
Domestic ses ie 52 1,601 718 43 1,836 | 934 - 
Total... sae 146 | 10,521 6,739 136 11,611 7,747 


In addition to the above Superior Public (Day Continuation) Schools 
established in 1912, there are other Public Schools in which the course of 
study for certain subjects is the same as for the first and second year's 
course in the High School Syllabus, but ro statistics of enrolment nor of 
attendance are available. 


Superior and Day Continuation Schools, 


Any Pablic School may be declared a Superior School if there is in one 
department a minimum attendance of 20 pupils who have completed the 
primary course. 

Until 1912 the Superior Schools continued the werk of the primary 
syllabus with such additional subjects as would enable pupils to compete at 
public examinations, but it was found desirable to reorganise these schools 
upon a vocational basis, and many of them have been converted into Day 
Continuation Schools. 

In the Day Continuation Schools a two-years course is provided for pupils 
who do not remain at school long enough to complete the High School 
course, but who desire special instruction to fit them for industrial or com- 
mercial pursuits. The schools are organised as (1) Junior Technical (boys), 
which supply preliminary groundwork for. industrial: career, the course of 
study being fundamental to that of the Trades Schools of the Technical 
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‘Education system ; (2) Commercial for boys and girls, where the curriculum 
includes shorthand, book-keeping, business principles, &c. ; (3) Domestic for 
girls, the special subjects being those relating to home management. 

In the Superior Schools which have not been organised as Day Continu- 
ation, the course of instruction is similar to that of the first and second year 
of the High School. A proposal is under consideration to consolidate many 
of the Day Continuation Schools in the metropolitan and Newcastle districts 
by the establishment of central schools. 


Evening Continuation Schools. 


Prior to the year 1910 Evening Schools were maintained, to afford 
instruc‘ion to those who had not had the full advantage of primary education. 
But in order to satisfy the imperative demand for an Evening-School system 
for pupils who had completed their primary school work, and were engaged 
im wage-earning processes during the day, it became necessary to modify and 
adjust the Evening-School organisation. Consequently, the Evening Schools 
now supply two distinct types of training-—(a) the Primary Schools, to 
complete elementary education, (6) the Continuation Schools, to provide 
instruction on special lines for persons engaged in daily employnient. 

In January, 1911, the Director of Education was entrusted with a 
commission to inquire into the working of Continuation Schools in Great 
Britain and Europe, and to recommend for adoption whatever improvements 
might be of advantage in New South Wales, Following his report, issued in 
1911, Evening Continuation Schools were organised, and Evening Primary 
Schools, with one exception, were converted into Continuation Schools. 

The latter schools are classified as Junior Technical, Commercial, or 
Domestic ; for those pupils who are not qualified to enter upon the two 
years’ courses, preparatory courses of one year’s instruction in primary school 
subjects may be established in each school. 

The fee charged is 6d. per week; but on completion of a satisfactory 
attendance in each year, the amount paid may be returned to the student. 
The average age of pupils attending the Preparatory Schools was 16 years, 
and for the other Evening Continuation Schools, 18 years, 

The following is the record of these Evening Continuation Schools for the 
years 1913 and 1914 :— 


1913. 1914, 
rd | 
Classification. Fup. pul. 
eshools ; Average Average neon: Average Average 
} Quarterly Quarterly | Quarterly Quarterly 
| Enrolment. | Attendance. | Enrolment, | Attendance. 
Junior. Technical (boys)...) 18 1,073 659 18 1, 137 816 
Commercial (boys) 19 1,593 975 - 19 1,350 1,013 
Preparatory See ies 2 42 28 2 57 29 
Domestic (girls) .. 9 ...| 8 513 325 8 769 395 
Total oo... | 47 «|= 221 1,987 | 47 | 4,053 | 2,253 


In connection with the Continuation School system the question of 
compulsery attendance has been the subject of much discussion. 


Hien Scnoots. 


The High Schools provide four years’ course of advanced education for 
pupils who have completed the primary course. No fees are charged, but 
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pupils provide text books and materials for individual use. To gain admis- 
sion pupils must complete the primary course, and the parents are required 
to give an undertaking that the pupils will remain at school till the 
cumpletion of the whole course. A new syllabus was introduced into the 
High Schools at the beginning of 1911 ; in addition to a general course lead- 
ing to professional studies at higher institutions, the Technical High School 
gives preparation for engineering and building professions, and the Agri- 
cultural High School accommodates students for pastoral pursuits and for 
admission to the Agricultural College. The Intermediate Certificate which 
marks the completion of the first two years’ course in these schools, must be 
obtained before the pupil is allowed to proceed with the work of the third 
year; the Leaving Certificate is awarded at the termination of the course. 
At the Intermediate High Schools an abbreviated cuurse of advanced study 
_ leading to the Intermediate Certificate is provided. 


The following particulars relate to High Schools during the last ten 
years :—-- 


{ ' i 


Teachers, ts SUP Holders of— 
Year, | High Enrolment. |Attend- Fees hoor 
* jSchools. Ay’ Dail , | Bur- a enrolment. 

me a Tobale. Toes Qterly. livre: saries. ships. 
| £ £ s.d. 
1905, 4 | 14 | 12 | 26 | 693) 563| 524] 127] 148 3,481] 411 8 
1906, 5 | 21) 13 | 34 | 917 | 723| 670! 126: 143! 3,350) 419 5 
1907 5 23 12 | 35 908 | 739! 669 | 129) 149 35617] 6 9 F 
1908, 6 | 24 | 17 | 41 | 969) 811| 728| 143] 196] 3,702] 6 5° 4 
1909} 5 | 25-| 16 | 41 11,085] 875| 786| 151 | 220] 3,703] 6 5 6 
1910) 5 | 29 | 19 | 48 1,168 | 894} 826] 162! 246 | 3,575 | 713 3 
1911, 8 | 59 33 97 | 2,293 | 1,864 j1,786 | 201 | 250 ». | 10 6 10 
i912; 12 | 95 | 51 | 146 |3,002 |2,714 }2,302) 470] 781} .. | 811 1 
1913 | 20* | 154 97 | 251 |4,714 |4,178 |3,623 | 499 | 821 .. | 1418 4 
1914 | 21* | 159 | 112 | 271 (5,220 4,685 |4,170 | 552] 1,029; ... | 1511 0 

1 


* Includes 5 Intermediate High Schools. 


Since the reorganisation of the secondary course the number of High 
Schools has increased from 5 in 1910 to 21, including 5 Intermediate in 
1914 ; the average quarterly enrolment has risen from 894 to 4,685; the 
number of pupils holding bursaries and scholarships from 408 to 1,581, and 
the cost per scholar has been doubled. This development may be attributed 
to the abolition of fees, dating from Ist January, 1911, and to the extension 
of scholarships and bursaries, as described below. 


Districr ScHOOLs. 


In country centres where the enrolment of secondary pupils is not sufficient 
to warrant the establishment of a separate High School, ‘“ District” Schools 
have been established as a ‘‘top” to the local Primary School. These 
schools have special staffs, and the higher classes undertake the secondary 
course of instruction as followed in High Schools. At the close of 1914, 
twenty-two of these schools were in operation, the average weekly enrol- 
ment of secondary pupils being 776 boys and 586 girls, and the average 
attendance was 688 boys and 524 girls. : 
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State ScHoot TEACHERS, 
Training. 


Until the year 1905 the teaching staff of the State Schools was recruited 
by means of the pupil-teacher system, under which boys and girls com- 
menced between the ages of 14 and 16 years, with the contro] and instruction 
of a certain number of children ; in return for their services they received, 
in addition*to a small salary, instruction and practical advice from the 
principals of the schools where they were employed. After four years service, 
marked by annual examinations conducted by the Department of Education, 
a limited number who passed the qualifying examinations were admitted to 
a course at the Training College—men at a non-residential institution in 
connection with Fort-street Model School, and women at Hurlstone College, 
where residence was provided. On completion of the course, trainees were 
classified as teachers. 

Pupil-teachers who did not enter the training schools were appointed as 
assistants, or placed in charge of small schools; and after a probationary 
service were allowed to compete for classification on the same footing as the 
trained teachers. A number, practically untrained, entered the service as 
teachers of small schcols in outlying districts, and became eligible for 
classification. 

As this system proved inadequate for maintaining an efficient and well- 
trained body of teachers, it was decided in 1905 to make proper provision 
for the training of teachers. The training schools at Hurlstone and Fort- 
street were closed, and a general training college was established in connec- 
tion with Blackfriars Public School. The admission of pupil teachers was 
continued until the supply of trained teachers became sufficient to meet 
requirements, but at the end of 1910 they had been entirely replaced. 

Fhe ordinary course at the Training College extends over two years, and 
qualifies for teaching in the various classes of priniary and infant schools, and 
on its completion students may qualify for second-class certificates. Those 
who elect to withdraw at the end of the first year are eligible for third-class 
certificates. A period of practical work must be accomplished satisfactorily 
before classification is awarded. ‘Third-year and special courses are a! ranged 
with reference to the departmental requirements and capabilities of individual 
students. 

The first-year courses include terms in the ordinary College, in the Uni- 
versity, for matriculated students who take also the professional parts of the 
ordinary College course, and profes-ional work for students who have gradu- 
ated before entering the College. The second-year courses are (1) the 
ordinary College, (2) Kindergarten and Infants’-school, to meet the require- 
ments of teachers of young children, (3) Domestic Science, (4) University 
for students who have matriculated in their first and second College year, 
(5) Hawkesbury College for students preparing for work in rural schools. 
The last-mentioned students reside at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College 
and use the Public School at Richmond as a practice school; during the 
winter vacation they attend short terms of lectures at the Teachers’ College. 
Evening Extension Courses in Kindergarten and Infant Teaching are pro- 
vided, and these require attendance at the College on three evenings each 
week, 

To obviate the necessity of admitting untrained teachers into the 
Service, short courses of training have been established for rural school 
teachers and assistants at Hereford House School, which was opened in 1911 
as an adjunct to the Training College. This training extends over six 
months, and. about 200 teachers attend in each year, but it is considered 
advisable to extend the period to twelve months if possible. 
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The fees for training courses are as follows: Six months, £7 10s.; one, 
two, and three year courses, £15 per annum for those taking both general 
and professional subjects ; fees are returned to students who enter the service 
of the Department of Education. For Evening Courses the fee is £3. 


Professional training is conducted at three Demonstration Schools—Black- 
friars, North Newtown, and Darlington—and departments have been secured 
in several other schools for practical work in connection with the Training 
College. 


The minimum age of admission to the College is 17 years, so that intending 
students must remain at school for three years beyond the primary school age, 
and provision has been made for their admission as probationary students to 
a preparatory course in District or High Schools in the principal centres 
throughout the State. 


In addition to the teachers trained by the Department of Education 
qualified teachers are admitted from outside the service ; those appointed to 
primary schools are placed on probation for six months, and those appointed 
to secondary schools, if requiring additional professional training, must take 
the University course leading to the Diploma in Education. 


A portion of land within the Sydney University having been acquired 
as a site for the Teachers’ Training College, the erection of the building was 
commenced in 1914. When the new College is completed, it will provide 
training for teachers for private secondary and primary schools, as well as 
for the State service. 


In 1914, 682 students were enrolled at the Teachers’ Training College :-— 


Students. Malcs. Females. Total. pore 

First year ... we sé “as 39 137 176 173 
Second year ous a B.. 47 95 142 142 
Third year ... _ as nei 7 9 16 16 
Fourth year ois age el 3 3 6 6 
Short course eed ai we) 119 174 293 293 
Special travelling ... 8 she 2 ote 2 2 
Evening students ... oe ie wa 47 47 wat 

Total tee ‘ea eal “217 465 682 632 


Particulars of scholarships tenable by students of the Training College are 
shown on a later page, - 


The staff of the Training College consists of a Principal, Vice- 
Principal, 28 lecturers, 7 visiting lecturers, and 6 supervisors of Practice 
teaching, a warden of women students, and 4 clerical and library assistants. 
Members of the teaching staff are afforded opportunities to study abroad, and 
leave of absence, on full pay, may be granted for this purpose. 


Conditions of Service. 


Prior to 1908 the salaries paid to classified teachers in charge of schools 
depended entirely on the classification of their schools, as determined 
by average attendance. Under the present system arrangements have been 
made by which the teachers’ promotion depends, not only on the progression 
of their schools, but also on the improvement of their qualifications. To 
qualify for a higher grade the teachers must pass a serics of examinations, 
but to obtain promotion they must show also the requisite degree of 
efficiency in practical work, 
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Tke salaries paid to High School teachers are as follows :— 


Teachers. Men. Women. 
= 
Principal— '£ £ £ £ 
Boys’ or Girls’ School... 400 to 60) 300 to 450 
Mixed school . ste | 850 ,,450 | wee. 
Master and Mistress of Department ....) 300 ,, 400 209 to 300 
Assistant ... eee bce ees ...{| 200 ,, 300 180 ,, 250 
Junior staff ae 168 to 228 144 180 


mistress from £15 to £30, in addition to other salary. 


” 


Primary schools having an average attendance of 200 and over :— 
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The deputy headmaster receives from £25 to £40, and the deputy head- 


The following statement shows the range of salaries paid to teachers at 


Principal Mistress, First Assistant. 
i Teac! . Girls’ Inf: s 
re peers ne Department. ; Departmedt: Men. Women. 
School | Attend: . A as ‘ F x 
—_ 7 — ; + 
£ £ £ £ £ 
levoandf| !4 | 450) 1A | 288] 14 | 252] 1B) 288] 1B | 210 
is ere tee 1B | 252] 1B | 240} 2A | 216] 2A | 180 
ba Be ll See Povo [f scees | DAD | 206: | 1 | she I soe AP se. 
1A | 408! 1A | 252} 1A | 216] 1B | 264] 24 | Jes 
Ir. | 400-599 | 1B | 390; 1B | 20/ 1B | 210) 24 || 234] 2B | 150 
ies .. | GA | 216] 24 } 198] 2B |} 198] 2. 7 
1A | 366| 1B | 216! 1A | 210] 1B) 240] ... ae 
TI. }200-3994; 1B | 342\ 2A | 204] 1B | 193} 2A | 216] .., a 
24 | 306) ... . | 24 | 192] 2B] 198]... ; 


If the average attendance in a boys’ department exceed 500, the principal 


receives £500, and the first assistant £312; if over 400, the salaries are 
£475 and £300 respectively ; and if the average exceed 300, the principal 
teacher receives £465. Similarly, if a girls’ department exceed 400, the 
mistress receives £312, and the first assistant (1B) £222, or (2A) £192. 
Headmasters of practice schools (Primary) receive £475 per annum, 


salary of the principal teacher is as below :— 


At each State school where the average attendance is less than 200 the 


Class of School with Average Attendance. 


Ty. Vv. i VI. VIL. 
50-199 Pupils. 30-49 Pupils. 20-9 Pupils. Under 20 Pupils. 
ri SiC eo eae Hl tL ae 
Classification, Salary. |Classification.| Salary, | Classification. | Salary. | Classification. Salary. 
£ £ | £ £ 
1A 324 QA 234 2B | 204 3A 174 
i 
1B 306 2B 222 3A i 192 3B 156 
2A 270 3A 216 3B 174 Uacl. 110 
2B 258 
| 
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Assistants.--The salaries of ordinary assistants are:—1B men £228, 
women £162; 2A men £204, women £156; 2B men £186, women £144; 
3A men £174, women £126; 3B men £156, women £120; Unclassified 
(men aud women), £110; Junior Assistants under 21 years, men £72, 
women £60. 


In addition to these rates, special allowances are made to teachers of 
Intermediate, High, District and Evening Continuation schools and to 
teachers of special subjects, such as Science, Manual Training, Cookery, 
&c. Marrigd teachers in charge of schools are granted residences at 
an assessed rental, und extra allowances may be granted to teachers 
stationed in remote localities, where the cost of living is high. ‘Teachers of 
half-time schools and of house-to-house schools are paid at the sani rates as | 
those in public schools of corresponding classification. Subsidised teachers 
receive £5 per head of average attendance, with a maximum of £50 per 
annum ; in the western districts the subsidy is £6, and the maximum £60 
per annum. Teachers are eligible for a minimum salary of £110 per annum 
on attainment of age 21; and extended leave is allowed after twenty years’ 
service, 


Classification and Improvement. 


State school teachers are graded and obtain promotion after passing a 
series of examinations, framed to test their progress iu scholastic attainments 
as well as their skill in imparting knowledge, and consideration is given for 
meritorious service. 

A comparative statement of the teaching staff of the State schools for the 
years 1910 and 1914 is shown below; those in the ‘Technical Education 
Branch are not included :— 


1910, 1914. 
Teachers. 
Men. Women.| Total, Men. Women.| Total. 
| 
Teachers and Assistants— 

First Class er ies abe vel 257 71 328 | 272 100 372. 
Second Class... ae ats w| 713 545 | 1,258 || 964 670 | 1,634 
Third Class sais sae ae .| 1,310 698 | 2,008 || 1,308 834 | 2,142 
Unclassified .., ae ss .| 791 | 1,019 | 1,810 692 | 1,250 | 1,942 
Training Students Sei tee a 154 149 303 102 249 351 

Pupil Teachers... ae ade a: 8 28 36 “e Re -_ 
Cookery Teachers ss asi ges), dey ie eae. || oxen 62 62 
Sewing Mistresses... ae oe Seale lees 109 109 | sek 107 107 
High School Teachers .., -_ ae 29 19 48) 159 112 271 
Subsidised School Teachers... ... 33 324 362 | 59 464 523 
Total ose Mee rr) ...| 3,800 | 2,962 | 6,262 |) 3,556 | 3,848 | 7,404 


There is a high number unclassified because there are included in this 
category ex-students of the Training College whose classification is deferred 
until they have proved their practical skill during a period of service as 
assistants. Included under this heading in 1914 were 193 men and 381 
women who had completed the short-course of training at Hereford House, 
and 99 men and 217 women who had completed one or two years training at 
the Teachers’ College, besides a number of ex-students who had taken longer 


courses, 
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Associations are established in the inspection districts. to keep the 
teachers in touch with modern educational methods. Meetings are held at 
frequent intervals for the discussion of educational topics; addresses are 
delivered, and demonstration and practical lessons afte given on subjects of 
professional interest. Circulating libraries have been established by a large 
number of these associations. 

In isolated districts, where the teachers are unable to be present at these 
meetings, they are allowed to attend for a short period, from time to time, at 
larger schools, also summer schools and schools of instruction are held 
regularly. 

During 1914, 304 teachers were enrolled as students in the University of 
Sydney, 213 attending in the evening ; 209 were attending the Arts, and 
24 the Science Course ; a special day course of instruction for worknustresses 
was given at the Central Technical College ; special classes in Art and Manual 
Training were formed at various centres. 

Supervision. 

A. staff of Inspectors has been organised to exercise supervision over 
Public Schools ; and in 1914 the inspectors for primary and superior schools 
numbered 40, together with an Inspector of Secondary Schools, and an 
Inspector of Evening Continuation Schoois. Under the Bursary Endowment 
Act, inspection is provided for such private secondary schools.as apply for 
registration. 

Methods of inspection were radically altered in 1904. Detailed examina- 
tion of school-pupils was replaced by a more general inspection of the work 
and management of the school, to enable the Inspector to devote his attention 
to the improvement of the condition of the school and of the efficiency of the 
teachers. The Inspector is required to meet the teachers of his district 
during each year; the meetings being devoted to lectures, essays, and the 
discussion of educational topics. 

Although the whole administration of schools is reserved to the Minister, 
Public School Boards are appointed to visit schools, to induce parents to 
send their children regularly, and to carry out other duties either to support 
the teachers, or to check misconduct. ‘These Boards are restricted in super- 
vision to the schools in their respective districts, which are defined by 
proclamation. 

During recent years a number of Parents and Citizens’ Associations have 
been formed and their growth testifies to a widespread desire to aid in 
educational work. These associations have no authority in the internal 
management of the schools nor in the expenditure of public moneys. 


Private Sciootrs. 


Until the recent reorganisation of the State secondary-school system 
there were only five Public High Schools with an average quarterly 
enrolment of less than 900 pupils, so that instruction beyond. the primary 
stage of the Public Superior Schools was supplied to a large extent by private 
establishments. The majority of the private schools are conducted under 
the auspices of the religious denominations, and none are subsidised except 
the Sydney Grammar School. 

The fees vary in accordance with the type of school, many of the 
secondary schools being residential, and in the denominational primary 
schools the payment of fees is to a large extent voluntary. Scholarships and 
bursaries have been provided by private subscription for the assistance of 
deserving students. The Department of Education exercises no supervision 
over the private schools except those registered under the Bursary Endow- 
ment Act, which are inspected by the Inspector of Secondary Schools. 
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A comparative statement relating to the private schools is shown below. 
Sufficient data cannot be obtained to permit the classification of these schools 
according to the standard of instruction supplied :— 


; 1905. | 1914. 

esses Hechonte| Pench) Earal- | Aifena® [schoots Teach | Soret | Allene 
Undenominational ...) 421 | 1,252! 11,131 9,153 247 | 1,081 9,516 8,107 
Roman Catholic -| B61 | 1,835) 41,268 | 32,908 406 | 2,159) 50,434 | 43,220 
Chureh of England ...|. 69] 295) 3,954) 3,121 | 54 334! 2,514 | 3,180 
Presbyterian ... Ges 4 44 318 250 4 44 328 312 
Methodist one aes 2 34 287 261 2 40 369 333 
Lutheran vee a ] 2 44 41) 1 1 86 33 
Seventh Day Adventist) 3 14 239 222 | 3 15 250 241 
Hebrew, an | od 6| 613 519}. | o. ss “a ak 

Total .. 853 |3,482/ 57,851 | 46,480 | 717 3,674| 64,577 | 65,431 

| | 


Included in the number of teachers as shown in the table are those who 
visib the schools to give tuition in special subjects only, the figures for 1914 
being 2,702 permanently attached to the teaching staffs of the schools and 
972 visiting teachers as compared with 2,639 staff teachers and 843 visiting 
teachers in 1905. 

Sydney Grammar School. 


The Sydney Graminar School was incorporated by an Act of Parliament in 
1854, and opened in 1857; the Act authorised the payment of £20,000 for 
the erection of school buildings, and an annual endowment of £1,500. 

The following is the record for the last five years of the numbers of teachers 
and students in the Sydney Grammar School, which since its foundation has 
been conducted exclusively for boys :— 


Teachers. Students. 
i, 4 Enrolment. jAttendance.| Age Groups, 
Year. | Holdin ot | are Nie oar | ea 7 

University, Holding | potat, tall, aie’ orn ee 
Degrees. Doytece. pole peared | Average. \6and under} Over 14 

! i 14 years. years. 

1910 17 8 25 639 572 535 133 414 

1911 18 8 26 636 534 553 153 434 

1912 Wj 8 25 665 561 522 143 379 

1913 18 8 26 695 606 566 132 463 

194 18 8 26 686 571 537 63 4ST 


The income of the Sydney Grammar School for the year 1914 amounted 
to £13,040, including statutory endowment £1,500 and school fees £10,615 ; 
the expenditure amounted to £13,€30, 
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TECHNICAL EpuCcATION. 


The foundation of the New South Wales Technical School was due in great 
measure to the efforts of a few enthusiasts connected with the Sydney 
Mechanics’ School of Arts; and, in 1873, it was decided to establish a 
Technical College, affiliated to that institution, with the object of improving 
the scientific knowledge of Australian artisans. In the year 1878 a sum of 
£2,000 was granted by Parliament towards the organisation of a Technical 
College, and ‘the work of the institution was carried on in connection with. 
the School of Arts. In 1883, however, a Board was appointed by the 
Government to take over the management, and the Technical College became 
a State institution. In addition to the classes held in the metropolis, lectures 
were d:livered in country towns, and classes were established wherever 
sufficient support was given. 


Towards the end of 1889 the Board was dissolved, and the Technical 
College placed. under the direct control of the Department of Education ; 
technical education is uow administered by a superintendent, with financial 
and general procedure independent of other branches of the State primary 
and secondary education system. 


Accommodation for the classes was provided by the erection of the 
Technical (Central) College, at Ultimo, which was opened for the reception 
of students in January, 1892, and has been subjected to extensive additions 
and alterations. 


Eight branch Colleges were established in suburban and country centres 
and classes were instituted in numerous other places; technical classes at 
Public schools were also under the direction of the Technical College teachers 
until 1912, when they were dissociated and manual work became part of 
the ordinary Public School course. 


Although Technical education was steadily extended throughout the State 
it became evident that the system failed to attain its main objective, viz., 
the training of competent tradesmen and of persons capable of directing the 
work of the artisans ; this failure was attributed mainly to lack of co-ordina- 
tion between the work of the College and that of the employers’ workshops 
and to the want of preparatory knowledge on the part of the students. It. 
was decided therefore to reorganise the Technical system, and with the co- 
operation of representative industrial employers and employees a new scheme 
was evolved in 1913 and put into operation at the beginning of the 
following year. 


Two main causes of instruction have been established—(a) trades courses 
concurrent with the period of apprenticeship ; (4) higher courses embracing 
the technology of the various trades and technical professions. Important 
features of tie new scheme are: (1) that intending students are required to 
furnish evidence that they possess sufficient preparatory knowledge to take 
profitable advantage of the training: (2) that no student is admitted toa 
course unless actually engaged in the specific trade to which the course 
relates. Special provision is made that journeymen who desire to improve 
their knowledge may be admitted without preliminary test to any part of 
the courses relating to their trades, 


_ The Trades courses are divided into two parts, viz, the lower courses 
covering a period of three years in the Trades Schools, and the higher which 
last for two years, in the Technical Colleges. The day classes in the work- 
shops of the College have been abolished and students are expected to attend 
on three evenings per week to receive instruction in trade mathematics and 
drawing and trade exercises which include trade principles and practical 
work likely to be missed by the apprentice at his daily work. 
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An Advisory Committee consisting of representatives of both ernployers 
and employees has been appointed for each trade or group of trades to give 
advice and assistance regarding practical courses, equipment and teaching. 
These committees are specially valuable in giving publicity to the aims of 
the Technical Department, and thereby stimulating interest in this important 
branch of education. 

The instruction of apprentices in the trades courses is strictly supplemental 
to their workshop training, and in granting certificates of trade competency, 
the experience and training of each apprentice in the workshop of his 
employer is taken into account as well a3 the results of his studies at the 
trades schools. By this method the trade certificate awarded on the satis- 
factory completion of the course is a guarantee of proper training at actual 
work as well as in the courses of technical instruction. 

The reorganisation of the higher technical, or diploma course, was not 
completed till the end of the year 1914 ; the qualifications as to preparatory 
knowledge and trade occupation are prescribed as in the case of the trades 
courses except that the Diploma Course in Science is open to students 
irrespective of occupation. Holders of trade or high school leaving Certificates, 
‘or of similar Certificates of recognised educational institutions, may be 
admitted without further examination to the Diploma Courses, which are 
given orly in the Central Technical College in Sydney. 

Students who pass successfully through the Diploma Courses in science 
and engineering may be exempted from attendance during the first year’s 
courses leading to a degree in the science and mechanical engineering at the 
Sydney Univer sity. A comprehensive scheme of scholarships has been 
cia uliehed to encourage students from the primary schools to pass through 
the study courses of the technical system and thence to the University. 

Instruction is given under the technical education system in Domestic 
Science, which includes cookery and laundry work, window-dressing, and 
tailor’s cutting; these subjects are not included in the trade or diploma 
classes. 

The following table shows the number of classes and teachers and the 
enrolments at the Technical College and schools during the last ten years ; 
the figures do not include the technical classes in Public schools :— 


ese, | clases, | Meacoramd | Hota | ndieitual [syereee nck) Fees Reosived, 
£ 
4905 449 244 10,347 7,282 7,287 9,861 
1906 482 249 11,339 8,169 7,606 11,007 
1907 565 273 13,533 10,106 8,616 13,046 
1908 667 280 16,075 12,451 9,505 14, 176 
1909 736 292 18,206 12,434 10,924 15,475 
4910 Ti7 33t : 19,495 12,712 12,172 15,873 
1911 7 816 343 22,021 14,147 14,560 f 16,395 
1912 732 310 | 26,469 - 14,805 17,204 15,846 
1913 582 256 16,218 11,620 12,214 13,760 
1914 | 513 239 13,687 9,032 11,523 10,779 


* Tucludes students who have joined more than one class. 


The immediate effect of tae reorganisation of the Technical system was to 
reduce the enrolments, a number of classes with no direct bearing upon 
any trade being discontinued ; the entrance tests and the regulations as to 
occupation also caused a reduction in the number of students, 
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The teaching staff in connection with technical education consists of 
lecturers in charge of departments and resident masters in charge of branch 
schools, together with assistant teachers. The following statement shows the 
classification of teachers in the Technical Education branch in the last six 
years :— 


Lecturers | Resident Salaricd Salaried Teachers 1 Total 

in charge. | Masters. Teachers. Assistants. (Paid by fees.) . 
Year. oan 

Males. Males. Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.| Males. | Females, 
4 : pone 
1909 ll 8 126. 32 36 3. 31 45 | 212 : 80 
1910 11 7 139 ‘31 55 4 31 56 | 243 } 91 
1911 11 8 151 33 54 9 28 49 | 252 i 91 
1912 11 | 8 149 29 60 13 20 50 | 248 ; 92 
1913] 10 7 133 14 53 8 18 43 | 221 | 65 
1914 10 6 lil 1h 69 8 16 28 242 | 47 
| 
KINDERGARTEN. 


Kindergarten methods have been adopted as far as practicable in the 
Infant Schools under the Department of Education, and in various parts of 
Sydney and suburbs Kindergarten classes are conducted for the purpose of 
bringing young children under refining influences. During the year 1914 
classes were in operation in 60 Public Schools; 11 were separate Infant. 
Schools, and the remainder were Primary Schools with Kindergarten depart- 
ments attached ; the number of pupils enrolled for Kindergarten instruction 
was 3,539, the average attendance being 2,635. 

These classes were conducted under Froebelian methods until 1912,. 
when the Montessori system also was introduced. Shortly after the 
. publication of the Montessori methods a series of experiments was com-: 

menced at the Kindergarten Practising School at Blackfriars, Sydney, and. 
so great was the success that it was decided to send the mistress of this. 
school to Rome to study the system at first hand. On her return the 
mistress, who is also the lecturer in Kindergarten at the Teachers’ Training 
College, reported that the methods were satisfactory not only as an aid to 
Kindergarten teaching but also in the training of much older children, so that 
Montessori teaching materials have since been introduced with very satis-. 
factory results into many of the Infant Schools. The underlying principle: 
of the system is individual liberty, and its main benefits are independent. 
work, more rapid progress, and a pleasure in work for both teacher and 
children. 

Park Kindergartens. 


A scheme for the establishment of Park Kindergartens or Biv aouuds for- 
children under school age in recreation areas controlled by Municipal: 
Councils was initiated-in November, 1913, when the first was opened in the 
Victoria Park, Sydney, under the City Council; an area of 2 acres has beers 
fenced off and a shelter shed erected ; swings and appliances have been pro-- 

- vided for the amusement of children, under the supervision of a trained. 
Kindergarten teacher appointed by the Department of Education, The 
scheme is being extended throughout the metropolitan area. 


Private Kindergarten Schools. 


Free Kindergarten schools are conducted by the Kindergarten Union of 
New South Wales, which is assisted by a grant from the Government 
amounting in 1913-14to £1,200. In 1914 there were 11 Free Kindergarten. 
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schools with 57 teachers, 8 being in the metropolitan area, and 3 at New- 
castle. The number of scholars on the roll during the December quarter was 
691, of whom 667 were under 6 years of age, and 24 between 6 and 14 years. 
The average daily attendance was 478, and the gross enrolment for the year, 
1,029. 

At some of the ordinary private schools there are departments for 
Kindergarten work. 

In connection with Kindergarten teaching a private institution provides 
training in Froebelian methods, and the Free Kindergartens provide 
observation and practice schools. 


ComMERCIAL EDUCATION, 


Preparatory education for commercial life has been provided in the State 
primary schools, where the course of instruction, especially in the Commercial 
Continuation Schools, includes elementary training in many commercial 
subjects ; economics and business principles and practice are included in the 
curriculum of the High Schools. Many private schools and colleges also 
afford facilities for commercial training, both by day and evening classes. 

A-complete return of the number of pupils taught in these special subjects 
is not available, but statistics of the State Commercial Continuation Schools 
have been shown ona previous page, and the following statement shows 
particulais of Business and Shorthand Schools under private management 
in which many persons who have passed the school age receive instruction, 
Book-keeping, Business Methods, Shorthand, and Typewriting are the main 
subjects taught :— 


Teachers. Enrolment, Average Attendance. 
Year, |Schools.. - pal ri 
| ML | F. M. F. Total. M | oF Total. 
£ 
1907 17 73 1,776 1,185 2,961 1,137 699 1,836 | 11,447 
1908 19 96 2,430 2,237 4,657 1,301 1,281 2,582 | 16,509 
1909 18 99 2,177 2,558 4,735 1,069 1,230 2,299 | 16,293 


1910 18 | 65 
191i 19 | 63 
1912 18 | 59 
1913 1? | 72 
1914 18 | 58 


35} 2,492) 2,638) 5,130) 1,316] 1,184} 2,500 | 17,159 
36! 3,336 | 4,223| 7,559! 1,490] 1,741 | 3,231 | 19,436 
44| 3,280 | 5,231 | 8,511 | 1,321 | 2,134 | 3,455 | 22,743 
35| 2,112] 4,526 | 6,638] 1,105 | 2096 3,201 | 25,104 
40 2,511) 4,068) 6,679 1,152 / 1,423 | 2,575 | 25,389 


i 


In addition to the above, there are many students to whom instruction is 
being imparted by means of correspondence. 

Evening classes are condueted by various institutions, such as the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and the Railway Institute. 

At the latter institution, lectures of a technical and scientific character 
are arranged, in addition to the regular class work, in subjects ranging from 
ordinary English and commercial subjects to engine-driving, electrical physics, 
safe railway working, goods and coaching accounts, &c. The institute also 
has succeeded in accumulating a choice collection of New South Wales 
timbers, 

Advanced preparation for commercial life has been provided in the 
University evening lectures for the diploma in Economics and Commerce. 
This section of the University teaching was promoted originally by the 
Sydney Chamber of Commerce in the form of brief lecture courses avail- 
able to the general public, and in examinations conducted for senior and 
junior commercial certificates issued by that body. The diploma course 
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was converted in 1913 into a full degree course ; separate Chairs for applied 
chemistry and for economics have been provided, and it is hoped that means 
will be provided for practical research work which will be of great benefit 
to Australian industries, 

Domestic TRAINING. 


Tn the reorganisation of Superior Public Schools provision has been made 
for the establishment of Domestic Superior Public Schools for girls. The 
syllabus came into operation at the beginning of 1913, and the course includes 
household accounts, cookery, laundry work, dressmaking, millinery, garden, 
art of home decoration, music, and social exercises, morals and civics, physical 
training, as well as a course in English, designed to encourage a taste for 
wholesome reading. 

Three hours per week are devoted to cooking and laundry, the course 

_ being practical and diversified. Personal hygiene, nursing of sick, and care 
of infants receive considerable attention. 

Botany and gardening are taught, and while the- course is designed 
primarily to train girls to manage a home, provision is also made for a. 
training in commercial horticulture, and an alternative course of business. 
lessons in the second year is intended to fit girls to take up work in the 
commercial houses in the city. 

During 1914 sixty-six schools for practical cookery were in operation, the 
enrolment being 3,400; in addition, demonstrations in cooking were given to 
5,229 pupils of fifth-classes, The Technical College provides more advanced 
courses. 

AGRICULTURAL AND Rurat Trarnine. 


Education in subjects pertaining to rural industries is commenced in 
the primary schools with the teaching of the elementary principles of 
agriculture, both practical and theoretical. School gardens and experiment 
plots are adjuncts to many State schools, and grants are made of farm, 
vegetable, and flower seeds. 

In 1905 an Instructor of School Agriculture was appointed, to direct the 
work of the teachers in the primary schools ; his duties are to visit schools in 
the interests of school agriculture, and to supply the teachers with information 
required to direct the work of the pupils. 

Rural camp schools are held in autumn and spring, at which metropolitan 
school-boys are accommodated for a short period, while they visit dairies, 
farms, &c., under suitable guidance, and are instructed by direct illustration. 
The object of these camps is to familiarise city lads with the important rural 
industries of the State, and to foster an inclination for rural pursuits, 

During 1914 a camp school was held at Morpeth in the autumn, 593 boys 
and 47 masters, drawn from 52 schools, attended. Over 100 farms were: 
visited. The cost to each metropolitan boy was 8s, 6d., to each Newcastle: 
boy 7s. 6d., and to the Education Department for organisation, transport, &c., 
was 83. 3d. per boy. 

The spring session was not held, as the operations of the rural camp schoo} 
were suspended on account of the war. 

A. special Agricultural High School is established at Hurlstone. The- 
grounds, covering 26 acres, are used for teaching practical operations and! 
for experimental work in the growth of crops, action of fertilisers, &c. The 
course at this school extends over two years, and covers a general English 
education in addition to science with laboratory practice, and agriculture with 
field work. During 1914 there were ninety-nine students on the roll, of 
whom forty-one were in residence, and at the end of 1914 there were four . 
bursars, and thirteen scholarship holders in residence. For resident students 
the fee is £6 6°. per quarter; for day students no fees are eharged, 

"50557 ~B 
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The training at Hurlstone Agricultural High School forms a preparatory 
course to the more advanced work.at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

At the Central Technical College at Ultimo, a diploma course covering 
two years is available for evening students. 

Supplementing the training given to pupils under the Department of 
Education a graduated scheme of agricultural instruction is organised in 
connection with the development of rural industries, by the Department 
of Agriculture of New South Wales. This scheme provides for 
Apprentice Schools for lads between the ages of 16 and 20 years who 
intend to become agricultural workers; one-year practical courses are 
‘provided at a charge of £5 per half-year. These schools are conducted 
in connection with Experiment and Demonstration Farms at Cowra (mixed 
farming), Glen Innes (mixed), Dural (orchard), Grafton and Wollongbar 
(dairying). ; 

Experiment Farm Schools, which provide a preparatory course for older 
lads to enable them to work their own farms, are established in connection 
with the Experiment Farms at Wagga, Bathurst, and Yanco. 

During recent years lads have been received for short courses of agricul- 
tural training at the Agricultural Training Farm at Pitt Town. Since 1910 
the establishment, converted into the Government Agricultural Training 
Farm, has been devoted primarily to the training of lads, particularly in con- 
nection with the Dreadnought Funds, publicly subseribed, of which the 
Government has undertaken the administration. At 30th June, 1915, forty- 
five lads were in residence, 

Instruction in general farm work is given at the Farm Schools at Gosford 
and Mittagong, conducted by the State Children’s Relief Department. 
Details will be shown in a later chapter. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College provides higher agricultural education. 
The farm covers 3,430 acres, and the average number of students in 
attendance during the year 1914, was 185. The Diploma course at the 
College covers three years’ work, but certificates may be obtained for shorter 
courses. Students holding the Diploma of the College may be permitted 
to complete the course for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
at the University in three years instead of four. Under the direction of 
the College, Dairy Science Schools have been held in various centres for the 
‘benefit of factory managers and assistants. 

The following statement shows the attendance during the last five years at 
the agricultural training establishments :— 


Establishment. 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913. loud. 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College e{ 221 217 201 203 185 - 
Experiment Farm Schools— 

Wagga oa 14s ve ae wl 69 77 75 79 63 
‘Bathurst... tes ie ae a) 48 49 51 51 | 31 
Yanco re ae sate tee eel tees 20 23 18 14 
-Farm Apprentice Schools— ; 
Wollongbar aoe aes a w | 23 11 2 6 41. 
Cowra se soe iv oes vii|} wots 19 20 29 46 
‘Glen Innes... toes gear Lvetes  ||) Gru in 12 33 38 
Grafton .., ii tee ae wel] obes ook 14 21 29° 
_ Dural Demonstration Orchard ... ... 3 5 | 8 3 13 
Hurlstone Agricultural High School ...| 58 56 61 67 99 | 
Government Agricultural Training Farm...) 88 177 399 366 252 
Total ... vee ove ae w-| 510 631 861 876 811 


“Phe final stages of agricultural education and training in this State are 
reached at the University, where, in the beginning of 1910, a department 
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of Agriculture was instituted as a branch of the Faculty of Science. A 
four-years’ course leads to the degree of Bachelor of Agricultural Science ; 
and, in providing a higher training ground for teachers and experts, com- 
pletes the whole system of preparation for rural industries. The Experiment 
Farms of the State areavailable for the practical and experimental work 
in connection with the degree course. 

In addition to the educational work undertaken, either under the State 
system of education, or in the development of rural industries, agricultural 
interests are developed by means of such institutions as the Agricultural 
Bureau, agricultural societies, &., in regard to which particulars are given in 
the part of this volume relating to “ Agriculture.” 

During each year various short courses of study and practice in matters 
pertaining to rural industries are held. In 1915 a Winter School for 
farmers at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College was attended by 60 
students; the number in the previous year was 117, the decrease, being 
due to the war. 

Schools at various centres for Cream Graders and Testers in 1915 were 
attended by 98 students as compared with 14 in the previous year. 


PuystcaL AND Minirary TRAINING. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Defence Acts the military training 
of cadets is conducted by the school teachers, Previous to the inauguration 
of the Commonwealth ‘universal training system in 1911, cadet corps had 
‘been organised in connection with a large number of State schools, and i in 
“the larger private institutions. 

At the close of 1910 there were in the State schools 7,000 cadets in 
Metropolitan and Country Corps, in addition to senior companies at the 
Sydney Boys’ High School, Fort-street Medel School, Hurlstone Agricultural 
“High School, and Cleveland-street School. The ranges in use numbered 
239, including 75 miniature rifle ranges, 

On Ist July, 1911, the State organisation of cadets was superseded by 
‘that of the Commonwealth, the first half of the year having been devoted to the 
preparation of candidates for posts as non-commissioned officers in the forces.’ 

To complete their year’s training, junior cadets prior to 1912 served for 
120 hours, in periods of 22 hours per week for 44 weeks; the Defence Act 
of 1912 reduced the yearly service to 90 hours. Elementary marching drill 
occupies one half-hour per week, and the optional subjects include miniature 
rifle shooting, swimming, running exercises, and first aid. 

During the twelve months ended 30th June, 1914, 17,494 Junior Cadets 
were trained at 1,308 schools, and 16,254 were passed as efficient. 

Senior cadets (14-18 years) attend weekly drills after school hours; and 6 
half-day musketry parades per annum are required, in addition to 4 whole 
day parades, and 6 half-day parades on public holidays or Saturdays. Sen‘or 
cadets having the option of choosing whether they will drill with the school 
unit or with the area unit, may be enrolled i in the school corps. Particulars 
concerning the system of ‘universal military and naval training are given in 
the chapter dealing with “ Defence.” 

To secure the efficiency of the teaching staff for the universal catia of 
cadets, schools of instruction for teachers are arranged ; the course includes 
physical training, drill, shooting, swimming, first aid, &e, In order that the 
‘scheme of physical training may be extended to school girls the Defence 
Department arranges also special courses of instruction for women teachers. 
Eight schools of instruction were held in 1914, and were attended by 243 
teachers ; ; several schools, including two for women teachers, were held in 
Sydney during the Christmas vacations 1914-15. : 
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Games and Sports. ; 

Organised games and sports are encouraged in the schools, and wherever- 
facilities exist, swimming is included in the ordinary curriculum. In the: 
State schools, one afternoon per week in the season may be devoted to the: 
art of swimming, and instruction in life-saving is given. 

Public School Athletic Associations in Sydney and in the country districts: 
organise school displays, and competitions in games. 


ScHoon Savines Banks. 

A system of school sayings banks in connection with the public schools of the: 
State was initiated in the year 1887, and by this means £498,250 have been: 
received in deposits, and £114,544 transferred to other banks as Children’s 
Individual Accounts. The object of these banks is to inculcate principles. 
of thrift during the impressionable ages. 

In 1914 these banks numbered 707; the estimated number of depositors 
was 60,000. The deposits amounted to £32,985, and withdrawals, £31,885.; 
£6,260, representing individual sums of £] and upwards, were transferred 
to the Government Savings Bank, leaving £12,962, as credit balances in the, 
school banks. 

DELINQUENT, DEFECTIVE AND DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 

Specia] provision has been made for delinquent, defective and dependent. 
children in several reformatorics and industrial schools maintained by the 
State and in private charitable institutions. 

The State Institutions are the Girls’ Industrial School and Training Home 
at Parramatta and the Gosford Farm Home for Boys, and the Cottage 
Homes established by the State Children’s Relief Board ; particulars regard- 
ing their operations will be shown in a later chapter of this Year Book. 

Education of deaf and dumb and blind children is undertaken at a 
school in connection with the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
- Blind. This institution receives periodical grants from the Government, and 
the school fees are remitted in cases where the parents are unable to pay. 
In 1914, the sum of £5,029 was received from legacies and subscriptions, 
and the total income of the institution was £9,660. The expenditure for 
the year was £7,494, including £6,412 for maintenance, salaries and wages, 
and £688 for buildings and repairs. The number of teachers employed was 
21, of whom 9 were men. The gross enrolment during the year was 98 boys 
and 57 girls ; the average daily attendance was 135. The December enrol- 
ment was 143, and of these, 65 were under and 78 were over 14 years of 
age. The admissions during the year were 23, 

Ragged Schools have been conducted since 1860 in Sydney, to provide 
education and attention for neglected children, meals and clothing being 
supplied when necessary. The operations of these schools have decreased 
in recent years, with the enactment of free education in State schools. 
During 1914, 5 schools were open, 6 women were employed as teachers, 
and 253 individual scholars were enrolled, with an average daily attendance 
of 140. There were 189 children on the ro!l during the December quarter, 
48 were under 6 years, 137 from 6 to 14 years, and 4 were over 14 years. 

At charitable institutions in 1914 there were 14 schools with 54 teachers 
and a gross enrolment of 1,316. In December quarter the enrolment of 987 
consisted of 73 under 6 years of age, 802 between 6 and 14 years, and 112 
over 14. These were denominational institutions conducted by the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Church of England. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF CHILDREN. 


In 1907, arrangements were made for the medical inspection of children 
in the State schools, but inspection was restricted to schools in the 
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populous centres of Sydney and Newcastle. In 1911 medical inspection was 
extended to the South Coast district and to a number of inland towns. 

“During 1913 the medical inspection was reorganised to include the pupils 
of all Public Schools throughout the State, and the majority of those attend- 
ing the private schools ; and arrangements were made to examine each child 
every four years, thus ensuring two medical examinations during school-life. 
To provide facilities for the treatment of defective children in sparsely 
populated areas a travelling school hospital and a travelling ophthalmic 
clinic were established during 1914; in the following year a travelling 
dental clinic was organised, also one in Sydney. 


The work of the medical officers of the Department of Education includes 
the investigation of epidemics of infectious diseases affecting school children ; 
the inspection of school buildings; systematic courses of lectures at the 
Training College; lectures to senior girls in all metropolitan schools on 
the care of babies, personal cleanliness, home hygiene, sick nursing, &c. ; 
lectures to parents ; examination of candidates for admission to the Teaching 
Service ; first treatment of ophthalmia in the back-country schools; the 
following up of untreated cases by visits of school nurses to parexts in 
order to secure the medical treatment of children. 

A series of lectures given by a member of the School Medical Staff to the 
women students at the Teachers’ Training College forms part of tho Infant 
Teachers’ course of instruction, the students being trained to observe children 
and to diagnose simple ailments. 

Arrangements are being made for a considerable extension of the work of 
the medical branch of the Department of Education during the year 1916. 
Details regarding the medical inspection of school children and the school 
clinics will be given in a later chapter of the Year Book, 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 


For upwards of 40 years the University has conducted annual Public 
Examinations, Junior and Senior, open to candidates from any school, on 
payment of a fee, and these examinations have ranked as tests of the souud- 
ness of instruction imparted in the public and private schools of the State. 

In 1915 the Senate decided to abolish these Examinations, as they 
have been superseded by the examinations conducted by the Department of 
Education as described below. . 

The number of candidates and the passes at these examinations are shown 
for quinquennial periods as under :— 


Senior, Junior. 
Passes. Passes, 
Period. Candidates, Candidates. | ————SS=«—spercent. of. 
Total. | Candidaies. Total. | Candidatee, 
i} 
1867-1870 | 35 30 85°7 69 53 76°8 
1871-1875 294 174 592 951 544 57°2 
1876-1880 316 237 75°0 1,737 1,046 €0°2 
1881-1885 311 2338 76°5 2,471 1,589 64:3 
1886-1890 617 471 76'3 4,756 3,152 663 
1891-1895 771 586 76-0 8,606 5,250 61°0 
1896-1900 602 496 82:4 6,102 3,915 64°2 
3901-1905 674 568 84°3 5,841 3,944 675 
1906-1910 867 719 82:9 6,408 4,560 712 
1911 168 131 779 1,227 914 769 
1912 210 167 79°5 1,178 886 75°2 
1913 171 131 766 867 632 72:9 
1914 136 91 66°'9 464 332 716 
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The following table shows the distribution of successful candidates in recent 
years :— 


Senior Passes. Junior Passes. 
Year. ; 

Boys. Girls, Total. Boys. Girls. | Total, 

{ 
1906. 92 34 126 §82 263 845. 
1907 104 45 149 53l | 273 804 
1908 101 50 Tél 582 332 914 
1909 90 55 145 604 | 311 915 
1910 | 14 34 148 721 ; 361 1,082 
1911 i 100 31 131 645 299 044 
1912 114 53 167 615 | 271 886 
1913 95 36 Bi 418 214 632 
1934 | 58. 3 91 195 | 137 332 

i i 


Education Department's Certificate Examinations. 


Prior to 1911 students from public schools, superior and high, were 
successful competitors at public examinations conducted by the University. 
Since the introduction of a co-ordinated system of secondary education, . 
designed to furaish adequa'e preparation for various types of vocation and the 
institution of State bursaries, the necessity for competing at such examina- 
tions has vanished with the acceptance, by the University, of the certificates 
of the Department of Education, as indicating the attainment of satisfactory | 
standards of education. 

The regulatious provide for three certificates to mark definite stages 
in the progress of school pupils, the examinations being open to students 
of State and private schools. The Qualifying Certificate indicates that 
the holder has completed the primary course, and is fitted to enter upon 
a secondary course; this standard is a condition precedent to admission 
to higher schools. The Intermediate Certificate marks the completion of 
the higher primary stage constituting the first. two years of the secondary 
course. The Leaving Certificate is obtainable on graduation from the full 
four years’ course of the High Schools, and is accepted as indicative of 
adequate preparation for the University, if it shows a pass in matriculation 
subjects. 

The first examination for the Qualifying Certificate was held in December, 
1911, at some 600 centres in New South Wales. The following are parti- 
culars regarding the examinations held during the year 1911 to 1914, the 
candidates being pupils of Public and Private Primary Schools :— 


Scholarships awarded. Bursaries awarded. 
Year. Candidates, Passes, 9 | — — 
| Boys. | Girls. i Boys. Girls. 
© | ) 
1911 | 10,708 7,692 | 997 | 240186 | one 
1912 | 14,978 8.464 | 320 | 14 | 98 | 102 
1913 15,348) | 7,934 418 | 213 218 85 
1914 | 16,684 | 11,137 | 1,255 | 745 : 195 | 106 
t 


In allotment of the certificates on this examination, which also determines 
the allocation of Scholarships to Secondary Schools, the teachers’ reports and 
the record of school attendance are taken into account. ; 

The Examining Board in connection with the Intermediate and Leaving 
Certificates consists of the Director of Education, the Chief Inspector, 
the Principal of the Teachers’ College, the Inspector of Secondary Schools, 
and four delegates appointed by the University. 
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The results of the Intermediate Certificate Hxaminations are shown below. 
The low percentage of passes in 1912 is due to the fact thatin the initial year 
the full course had not been covered before the examination. In 1914, of 
2,334, candidates, 67 per cent. were successful. : 


. Scholarships awarded. Bursaries awarded. 
Year. Candidates. Passes. 

Boys. | Girls. Boys. Girls, 
1912 1,57 | 645 | 43 2 56 62 
1913 1,573 912 19 5 | 63 18] 
1914 2,334 1,563 | 3 | 74 210 


_ The first Leaving Certificate Examination was held in November, 1913, 
and of 156 candidates, 123, or 71 per cent., were successful. 
In 1914 the percentage of passes was 83. 


| University bursaries awarded. 
Year. Candidates. Passes. 
| Boys, | Girls. 
1913 156 123 20 4 
1914 337 280 20 9 


On the results of this examination, the University bursaries, also the 
exhibitions, provided for inthe University Amendment Act, are awarded. 

The Intermediate and Leaving Certificate Examinations have been adopted 
as standards for the admission of persons to the public services of the State. 

The first examination for Superior Public School Certificates was held in 
December, 1914; 566 candidates who had completed the two years’ course 
sat for examination, and 469 passed. 


Evening Continuation School Certificates. 


Certificates of proficiency are awarded to pupils of Evening Continuation 
Schools whose attendance and work have been satisfactory throughout the 
course. In 1914 there were 291 candidates at the examination for certificates, 
and 182 passed ; in the previous year 99 passed out of 176 candidates, 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION EXAMINATIONS. 


The following are particulars of examinations conducted in the Technical 
Branch during the last five years :— 


Particulars. | 1910. | 1911, 1912. 1913. | 1914. 
: | 
Number examined wl 5,391 5,581 | 5,714 4,811 3,684 
Number of passes “as wl 4,078 4,708 4,728 3,577 3,095 
Percentage of passes... wo 756 843 82°7 74:3 84-0 
Number obtaining honours... §22 670 593 502 466 


“State ScHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES, 


It has been the policy of the State to assist promising students, especially’ 
to the High Schools and to the University, by means of scholarships and 
bursaries. : 

High School scholarships, awarded upon the result of the Qualifying Certifi- 
cate Examinations, to pupils under 14 years of age, are tenable for a period of 
four years, and entitle the holder to a grant of text-books and other school 
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material to the value of £1 10s. per annum, Under specified conditions an 
allowance in aid of maintenance or travelling may be granted, If the holder 
is unable to attend a High School, the scholarship may be held for two years 
at a Superior Public School. In 1914 2,000 scholarships were awarded. 


Intermediate Scholarships, tenable for the third and fourth years’ courses 
in High and District Schools, are awarded upon the results of the Inter- 
mediate Certificate Examination. In addition to a grant of text-books, 
holders receive an annual allowance. ; 


Three scholarships are awarded annually to students of the Agricultural 
High School, entitling the holders to free education for two years at the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, with monetary allowance and text-books. 
‘The holders commence on the second years’ course at the College. 


Probationary students who intend to become teachers may gain two-year 
scholarships at District Schools. Text-books are supplied and an allowance 
is granted during the second year. 


_ Scholarships, admitting to courses of technical instruction, are provided 
to assist students to pass from the Day and Evening Junior Technical 
Schools to the Trades and Science Schools, and from Lower to Higher 
Trades Courses, and from Trades to Diploma Courses. Students holding 
Leaving Certificates may obtain entrance by Scholarship to the Diploma 
Courses; and those who have gained the Intermediate Certificate at the 
Technical High School may obtain scholarships enabling them to enter the 
Higher Trades Courses. ‘These technical scholarships carry exemption from 
fees and a grant of text-books and appliances, and it is stipulated that holders 
must be engaged in the trade or profession for which the course has been 
-established. 


Students who pass through the Diploma Course with distinction are 
enabled to continue their education at the University by means of scholarships 
valued at £100 per annum. ‘Two scholarships each will be granted in the 
Departments of Science, Engineering, and in Architecture at a later stage. 


The following scholarships were awarded in 1914 :— 


— 


Number awarded, 1914. 


Classification, Tenable at Period. 
Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
Scholarships .., wna ... High Schools... oi 4 820; 491 | 1,311 
' Superior Public Schools... 4 124 51} 175 
District Schools ... Sag 4 307/ 203| 510 
| Sydney Grammar School.. 4 4 wt 4 


1,255 | 745) 2,000 


Probationary Student Scholar-| High or District Schools.. 2 59 | 206) 265 
ships. | 

Junior Technical and Domestic! Trades Schools 3 15 10 25 
Science Scholarships. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural) Hawkesbury Agricultural 2 3 te 3 


Scholarships. College. 


—_ 


In addition to the foregoing the Falkiner Scholarship, established by private 
benefaction, is open for competition at the Leaving Certificate examination to 
boys attending the Hay District School ; it entitles the holder to free 
University education and text books for four years and a grant for 
maintenance. As the Falkiner Scholarship is available only once in every 
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four years the Department of Education has supplemented the award by a 
scholarship similar in value, to be known as the Riverina Scholarship, which 
will be open for competition in alternate years ; it was first awarded as from 
the beginning of 1914. 

Scholarships tenable at the Teachers’ Training College, consisting of a money 
allowance, text-books, and exemption from college tuition fees, are awarded 
annually. For first and second year students the allowance is £30 per 
annum, with an additional grant of £20 to holders who have to board away 
from home; third and fourth year students receive £50 per annum; and for 
the short course the allowance is £25. Three scholarships are awarded 
annually to the longer course at the Training College for competition amongst ~ 
those who have completed the short course at Hereford House. Scholarships 
are awarded also in the training course for cookery. Travelling scholarships 
have also been instituted in connection with the Training College ; former 
students of two or more years’ standing are eligible for these scholarships, 
which are of the annual value of £200, and are tenable, at the discretion of 
the Director of Education, for one or two years. Holders of Travelling 
Scholarships are required to pursue a definite line of study or research into 
some branch of the theory, practice, or administration of education. The 
Women’s College of the Sydney University awards three scholarships 
annually to women students of the Teachers’ Training College who are 
matriculated students of the University. 

In connection with the wheat industry, the Government Farrer Scholarship 
and the Farrer Research Scholarship are tenable at the Hawkesbury Agri- 
cultural College, and the Daily Telegraph Farrer Scholarship is awarded to 
the best wheat student at the Bathurst or Wagga Experiment Farm School ; 
details of these scholarships are given in the chapter relating to Agriculture. 


Bursary Endowm-nt. 


In 1912 the Bursary Endowment Act was passed by Parliament providin 
public moneys for establishing a fund for bursaries, tenable in public or private 
secondary schools and in the University of Sydney. This fund is adminis- 
tered by a specially constituted board, consisting of two representatives 
each of the University of Sydney, of the Department of Education and of 
the Secondary schools registered under the Act. A representative of the 
Department of Education is chairman. 

Schools desiring to benefit under the Act must register ; and such registra- 
tion, which is effective for two years, is conditional upon the suitability of 
school premises, the organisation and equipment of the school, the method 
and range of instruction, efficiency of the teaching staff, and the general 
conduct of the school. The inspection is conducted by the Inspector of 
Secondary schools under the Department of Education. 

Under the general conditions attached to registration a school must be 
capable of providing a four-year course of instruction beyond the primary 
stage, to a standard not lower than that of the Leaving Certificate in at 
least six approved subjects (of which mathematics shall count as two). As at 
30th June, 1915, fifty-nine schools had been registered under the Bursary 
Endowment Act. , 

A full Bursary entitles the holder to a grant of text-books not exceeding 
£5 per annum, and free education, together with an allowance not exceeding 
£20 per annum, to those who need not board away from home, in order 
to attend school, and not exceeding £50 per annum to those who must do 
so; provided that a Bursar who wins and elects to hold a Scholarship or 
Exhibition offered by the Senate of the University shall be entitled to 
receive from the two sources conjointly an allowance of not more than 
£00 per annum. 
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The bursaries made available by the Bursary Endowment Board during 
1914 were as follows :— 


Number awarded, 1914. 

Classification, Tenable at— Period. 
Boys. | Girls. | Total. 

yrs. 

Bursaries es | High Schools... tee er | 133 72 | 205 
District Schools . 4 35 17 52 
Registered Secondary Schools 4 27 17 44 
\ 195! 106) 301 
Intermediate Bursaries,,) High Schools % 2 5 2 7 
Registered Secondary Schools 2 3 1 4 
8 3 11 
Fourth Year Bursaries...| High Schools 1 5| .. 5 
Registered Secondary Schools 1 2 1 3 
7 I 8 
University Bursaries .... Sydney University... ee sual!) Aes 20 9 29 


In addition to the bursaries made available by the Bursary Endowment 
Board, three bursaries, tenable for three years, may be awarded at the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College ; three, tenable for two years, at each of 
the Farm Schools at Bathurst and Wagga Experimental Farms ; and one, 


tenable for one year, at the Apprentice School at Wollongbar Experimental 
Farm. 


Cniversity Exhibitions. 

The University Amendment Act, 1912, provides for the allotment of 
Exhibitions by the Senate to students desirous of entering the University. 
The Exhibitions are awarded on the results of the Leaving Certificate 
Examinations, and exempt the holders from payment of matriculation, 
tuition, and degree fees ; they are tenable in all faculties and departments. 
The number awarded yearly is at the rate of one for every 500 persons in - 
the State between the ages of 17 and 20 years, as shown by the latest 
census records. The exhibitions are open for competition to students of State 
High Schools and registered schools who have completed the four-year 
secondary course. A small number of exhibitions, not exceeding 5 per cent. 
of the total number awarded, are open to competitors other than school 
students, provided they have. been residents of New South Wales for three 
years. 

In 1914 the Senate allotted 165 exhibitions in the following faculties :—- 
Arts, 50 ; Medicine, 62 ; Science, 23 ; Engineering, 21 ; Law, 4 ; Dentistry, 
3; Economics. 1 ; Agriculture, 1. One hundred and nine were allotted to 
the State schools, and fifty-six to the registered secondary schools. 


Tue University or Sypney. 


An Act to incorporate and endow the University of Sydney was passed 
by the Parliament of New South Wales on Ist October, 1850. 

The government of the University was vested in a Senate of sixteen 
électiye: fellows (at least twelve laymen) with a maximum of six ea officio 
members, professors of the University. Vacancies were filled by election 
at a convocation of persons entitled to vote, to be held within sixty days 
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of the first meeting of the Senate after the occurrence of the vacancy.. 
The Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor were elected by the Senate from. 
their own body—the Chancellor triennially under the by-laws, the 
Vice-Chancellor annually by statute. The Senate was.empowered to make 
by-laws and regulations relating to the government of the University,, 
examinations, conferring of degrees, &c., such by-laws, &e., being subject to 
approval of the Governor of the State. 

By the Act of foundation, the University is required to be undenomina- 
tional, religious tests for admission to any privilege being prohibited 
expressly ; degrees in Theology or Divinity are not conferrable. Authority 
was given to examine, and to grant degrees in Law and Medicine as well 
as in Arts. 

The first Senate was appointed on 24th December, 1850,. and established 
immediately three Chairs—in Classics, Mathematies, and Chemistry and 
Experimental Physics. On the 11th October, 1852, the University was 
opened, and twenty-four matriculated students were admitted to membership. 

In 1858 a Royal Charter was granted, declaring that ‘‘the degrees 
of this. University in arts, law, and medicine shall be recognised as academical 
distinctions of merit, and be entitled to rank, precedence, and consideration 
in the United Kingdom as fully as if the said degrees had been granted in 
any university of the United Kingdom.” 

Since the passing of the original Act. various amendments have been» 
made. In 1884 the Senate’s powers as regards teaching and degrees were 
extended to provide instruction and to grant degrees or certificates 
in all branches of knowledge, other than Theology or Divinity, subject 
to a proviso that no student should be compelled to attend lectures 
or to pass examinations in Ethics, Metaphysics, or Modern History ; and the 
benefits and advantages of the University in all respects were extended. 
to women equally with men. In 1900 the various enactments were consoli- 
dated by means of the University and University Colleges Act. 

The University Amendment Act, 1912, made radical alterations in the 
Constitution of the Senate, which now consists of 24 members, viz. :-— 


4 Fellows appointed by the Governor. 

1 Fellow elected by the Legislative Council. 

1 ” ” ” Assembly. 

5 Fellows representing the Teaching Staff of the University, 1. one 
elected by the Professorial Board, and one each by the four 
Faculties, 

10 » elected by Graduates. 

3 3 Fe the aforesaid Fellows. 


Special provision was made in the Act for the retention of the members 
who were then Chancellor and. Vice-Chancellor as additional Fellows 
for their lifetime ; otherwise the maximum term of office is five years. 
Authority was given for the establishment and maintenance of evening 
tutorial classes ; the State endowment was increased to £20,000 per annum, 
with proportionate increases of £1 for each 15 persons between ages 17-20, 
added to the population of the State as determined by Census records 
after 1912. Public exhibitions covering cost of matriculation, tuition, and. 
degree fees were authorised in the proportion of one for every 500 persons 
between ages 17-20 in the population of the State as shown by Census 
records, 

The establishment of colleges of residence in connection with religious 
denominations for the association of students in the cultivation of secular: 
knowledge was authorised by an Act passed in 1854. Under this. 
provision three colleges have been established adjacent to the University, 
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namely, St. Paul’s (Church of England), St. John’s (Roman Catholic), 
and St. Andrew’s (Presbyterian), and action is being taken at the present 
time for the foundation of a Methodist College. A college of residence 
for women was established in 1892, on a strictly undenominational basis. 
The colleges provide assistance to students in preparing for the University 
lectures and examinations. 

Endowment. 


On incorporation an endowment of £5,000 per annum was provided from 
the public revenue for “ defraying the stipends of teachers in literature, 
science, and art,” and for purposes of administration ; but provision was not» 
made for teaching i in other branches of learning. 

This endowment remained unaltered until 1880, when £1,000 was added 
for assistant lectureships; in 1882 a further allocation of £5, 000 was made 
for the establishment of schools of Medicine and Engineering, and to assist 
the Faculty of Arts. Periodically grants were made, until in 1893 the 
Government endowment for general purposes amounted to £13,000, and the 
special grants to £6,595. In 1902 the endowment for maintenance was 
placed upon a statutory footing at £10,000 per annum, payable quarterly ; 
the special grants for 1903 amounted to £3,750. These included a sum of 
£2,000 per annum as a provision for evening lectures, which were initiated 
in 1882. In 1908 and 1909, £2,500 were added for the establishment of 
departments of Veterinary Science and Agriculture, and a sum of £5,000 
was voted annually for the maintenance of these departments. During 
1910 the aid received from the Government for general purposes amounted 
to £18,800. 

In 1913 the Government statutory endowment was raised to £20,000 


per annum, and for the year 1914-15 Parliament voted the following sums 
for the services mentioned. :— 


£ £ 
Extensions of existing departments Z 500 Organic and Applied Chenin ve. 2,500 
Chair of Agriculture i ve, 2,500 Astronomy ... a . 200 
», Botany... 2,000 = Scientific ‘apparatus i ... 2,500 
“5 Economics and Commerce 27000 Tutorial Classes and University 
‘5, Mechanical Engincering... 509 Extension .. 1,500 
Veterinary Science .. ose ... 8,500 Loss Ly reduction of Lecture Fees 2, 500 
Science Research Scholarehips «. 500 Evening Lectures .., v 2,000 


Retiring allowances .. ais «. 800 


Including the 96th for additions, repairs, and furniture, £2,000, the total 
endowment from the State for 1914-15 was £46,000. 


Private Benefactions. 


Many benefactions have been bestowed on the University by private 
persons. Among the first were gifts of £1,000 cach from Mr. Thomas 
Barker, Sir Daniel Cooper, and Sir Edward Deas-Thomson, represented by 
lands which have multiplied in value. The sum of £445 given in 1862 
by Mr. William Charles Wentworth for the foundation of a travelling 
scholarship had, in December, 1914, accumulated to £3,868. Some prizes 
have been exhausted by award, but by careful investment, increases in value, 
unawarded scholarships, and other causes, these private foundations showed 
at 31st December, 1914, credit balances to the extent of £550,710. 

These endowments include a sum of £30,000, bequeathed by Mr. Thomas 
Fisher, for a library, and £6,000 given in 1888 by Sir William Macleay 
for a Curatorship of the Natural History Museum, the collection contained 
in the Museum having been presented by him to the University, and for 
which the Government erected a suitable building. The Hovell bequest— 
made in 1877—of properties for the endowment of a Professorship in Geology 
and Physical Geography, is valued at £6,000; and Mr. John Henry 
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Challis, in 1880, bequeathed his residuary real and personal estate, subject to 
certain annuities, to the University, “to be applied for the benefit of that 
Institution in such manner as the governing body thereof shall direct.” In 
December, 1890, the trustees of the Challis Estate handed over to 
the University the major part of the Australian portion of the estate, 
approximating to £200,000 in investments, together with a cash balance. 
The balance, bringing the capital of the fund to £276,856 was transferred, 
upon the termination of the last annuity, to the University in 1905, 
and under the bequest the Senate has created Chairs in Law, Modern 
Literature, History, Logic and Mental Philosophy, Anatomy, Engineering, 
and Biology, and a Directorship in Military Science, in addition to four 
Lectureships in Law, and three Readerships. ‘To each of these it has given 
the testator’s name. The Hovell and Challis bequests constituted, until 1896, 
the chief resources of the University for education, apart from the public 
endowments. 

During 1896 Sir Peter Nicol Russell (formerly of Sydney) presented 
£50,000 for the purpose of endowing the Department of. Engineering as the 
Peter Nicol Russell School of Engineering, and this gift was supplemented by 
a further grantof £50,000 in 1904, with the stipulations that efficient teaching 
in electrical engineering be provided and additional scholarships founded, and 
that the Government should expend £25,000 upon buildings. Through this 
endowment, seven Lectureships in Engineering have been established, in 
addition to Assistant Lectureships and for Instructors and Demonstrators. 
The deeds of gift stipulate practical and theoretical teaching in Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering, Surveying, Mining, Metallurgy, Architecture, and 
other instruction as the Senate deems necessary. The income of the Fund is 
applicable to the maintenance of the School, but is not chargeable with the 
costs of existing buildings, of service of attendants, of Professorships of 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Geology, nor of the Challis Professorship 
of Engineering. Three Scholarships in Mechanical Engineering, each of the 
annual value of £75, and tenable for four years, are provided out of the fund. 

In 1909 the sum of £7,050 was given by Mr. Hugh Dixson to enable 
the University to purchase the Aldridge Collection of Minerals from 
the. Barrier District of New South Wales. 


University Receipts and Disbursements. 


The following statement shows the amounts derived by the University 
from each of the principal sources of revenue, and the total expenditure, 
during each of the last eight years. Under the items are included sums 
received for special expenditure and amounts from benefactors to establish 
new benefactions. 


Receipts. 
Disburse Bene eats 
Year. Challis Fund ths : y 
ments, Credit 
Gorge) een | subotter | site, | Tota Balance 
Foundations, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1907 13,750 19,961 42,473 251 76,435 52,756 541,232 
1908 21,084 19,672 22,781 665 64,202 58,959 | 543,752 
1909 15,425 20,714 30,630 483 67,252 68,331 546,634 
1910 18,800 19,453 25,756 296 64,305 63,764 549,295 
1911 | 22,550 | 20,206 | 26,710 91 69,557 | 72,149 | 546,260 
1912 43,956 20,590 25,797 97 90,440 | 78,785 547,165 
1913 44,966 20,637 24,219 1,134 90,956 87,951 547,386 
1914 43,783 | 20,151 25,643 1,106 90,683 86,782 550,710 
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The principal item of disbursements in each year is for salaries. In 1913 
and 1914 the total expenditure was distributed as follows :— 


Amount. Percentage of Total. 
Caner 1913. 1914. is, | 1914. 
7 £ £ 

Salaries ... A ...| 98,317 61,575 | 66:3 70°9 
Maintenance and Apparatus... | 21,504 17,862 24°5 20°6 
Buildings and Grounds es a 1,267 256 1-4 3 
Scholarships and Bursaries ... tu 4,727 4,741 54 55 
Books, retiring allowances... ..| 2,186 2,348 Q°4 27 
Total re oe ...| 87,951 86,782 100-0 100-0 


Faculties and Cost of Graduation. 


Within the University there are four Faculties, viz., Arts, Law, Medicine, 
and Science, and in addition there are six Departments. A Dean for each 
Faculty is appointed for a period of two years. The Professors, with the 
Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor, form the Professorial Board which super- 
intends matters relating to study and discipline. The degrees and diplomas 
given, and the cost of graduation, including lecture and laboratory fees, 
matriculation, and degree or diploma fees, also—in the medicine and deutistry 
course—hospital fees, are as follow :— 


Degree| Total Cost of 


Minimum 
Term of 
Study. 


Faculty or Department. - Degree or Diploma. Fee. Graduation. 
Years.| £ £8. d. 
Faculty of Arts oes ...| Bachelor of Arts. B.A. dello 8 3 55 8 0 
Master 33 M.A. sali? 2 Oey) Sais ets 
Diploma in Education (post} 1 3 18 15 0 
raduate). 
Department of Economics} Diploma in Economics and) 3 1 1918 0 
and Commerce. Commerce. 
Bachelor of Economics. B.Ec.; 3 3 55 8 0 
Faculty of Law... ..| Bachelor of Law. LI..B. 4 10 109 13 0 
Doctor 7s LL.D. 2 TOS fssaaey 
Faculty of Medicine... ...| Master of Surgery. Ch.M. ... 
: Bachelor of Medicine. M.B.. a 5 19 1s 3.70 
Doctor M.D.. 2 IO) ! utaiks 
Diploma in Public Health (post bad 10 310 «0 
graduate), 
Department of Dental ...| Bachelor of Dental Surgery.| 4 10 154 16 0 
Studies. B.D.S. 
Pharmacy Course .., Stell SN adesanaabastaedds 1 tee 18 7 0 
Massage Course ... Sia] , ~- Labasaussboustasanst 2 _ 22 1 0 
‘Faculty of Science ... ...| Bachelor of Science. B.Sc. ...| 3 3 71.3 (0 
Doctor 4 D.Sc. ... 3 TOs fio esas 
Department of Engineer-| Bachelorof Enginecring, B.E.—- 
ing. ivil ) } 195 8 0 
: Mining and “Metallurgical 4 10 
Mechanical and Electrical; 115 19 0 
Master of Engineering. M.E.| 3 Ws} eis * 
Department of Veterinary} BachelorofVeterinaryScience.| 4 3 80 12 0 
Science. B.V.Se. { 
. Department of Agriculture} Bachelor of Science in Agri-| 4 3 83 15 0 
we culture. B.Sc. Ag. , 
‘Department of Military} Diploma in Military Science... 3 1 1512 0 
Science. « 


* Two terms, 
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The University also awards an Australian Diploma in Tropical Medicine 
on a post graduate course in the Faculty of ee the cost is £17 17s., 
including degree fee of £5 5s. ; the term of study is 3 months, and includes 
a course at the Australian "Institute of Tropical Diseases, Townsville, 
Queensland. 


Matriculation. 


Students proceeding to degrees must qualify for entrance to the University 
by wmatriculating, the examination fee being £2. 


The subjects of examination for matriculation are— 
(1) English. 
(2) Mathematics. 
(3) Latin, Greek, French or German ; and 
(4) One or more of the following, depending on the Faculty or 
Department into which entrance is sought :— 


(a) One or more languages not already taken. 

(6) Mechanics, 

(c) History (i.) English, (ii,) Modern. 

(d) One of the following sciences :—Botany, Chemistry (Inor- 
ganic), Geology, Physics, Physiology, Zoology. 


Of the above-mentioned certain subjects must be taken at a high standard, 
as prescribed for admission to the respective faculties or departments of 
study :— : 

Arts: Latin or Greek, and one other subject, Law: Latin, and two other 
subjects. Medicine, Dentistry, Science and Agriculture: Three subjects, of 
which one must be Latin, Greek, French, or German. In the Department of 
Engineering, Mathematics, Mechanics, and one of the languages, Latin, 
Greek, French, or German, and a general paper in English, comprising ques- 
tions in English and Geography, are prescribed. In the Department of 
Veterinary Science, two subjects, one of which must be Latin, Greek, French, 
or German. In the Department of Economics and Commerce, two ‘subjects, 
one of which must be French or German. 

Matriculation examinations are conducted in March of each year, but 
matriculation passes were obtainable also at the senior public examinations. 
In 1914, 268 students, were admitted to matriculation. Persons of the 
minimum age of 21 years, not being graduates of any University, may 
be admitted as advanced students, and graduates in Arts with qualifications 
for advanced study and’ research may be admitted as advanced students in 
Science ; they proceed to a Certificate of Research, and thence to the degree 
of B.A. or B.Sc. : 

In 1912 arrangements were ‘made with the Government for acceptance, in 
lieu of matriculation examination, of the Leaving Certificate awarded by the 
Department of Education. The University is entitled to four representatives 
on the examining board for this certificate. , 


Lectures and Lectwreships. 


Non-matriculated students are admitted to lecture and laboratory practice, 
but are not eligible for degrees. Lectures are given during the daytime in 
‘all subjects necessary for the degrees and diplomas quoted above, and 
evening lectures are provided in. the subjects of the Arts course, including 
elementary science, In 1912, arrangements were made whereby the Govern- 
sment Astronomer of New South Wales was appointed Professor of Astronomy 
in the University, and lectures are given in connection with this subject. 
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In 1914, the Teaching Staff included 23 professors, 9 assistant professors, 
and 106 lecturers and demonstrators, of whom 7 professors and 7 lecturers and 
readers were paid out of the Challis Fund, and 12 lecturers and demonstrators 
from the Peter Nicol Russell Fund, There were, in addition, 11 honorary 
lecturers and demonstrators. Professors and most of the lecturers are paid 
fixed salaries, and the remainder receive fees. Provision is made for a pension 
scheme for professors appointed since 1898 after twenty years’ service, and 
after attaining the age of 50 years. 


Degrees and Diplomas. 


From the foundation of the University to the end of 1914 there have 
been 4,451 Degrees of various kinds conferred ; male graduates numbered. 
3,811, and females 640. The Degrees conferred during 1913 and 1914, and 
the total Degrees from the foundation of the University to the end of 1914, 
are shown in the following statement :— 


Conferred during | Total to December, 1914. 

Deree. | ams. | swe | yy Soferet.| [ admitid [no 

M. | F. | M, | F, | M. F. M. KR M. F | Total 
} | t r } 
MA...) 8} 4/16] 1) 352 5 05; 62 | am | 55 | ase 
B.A. ...| 46 | 35 | 56 | 28 | 1,404 474 10. vw. | 1414 | 474 | 1,888 
BoEow sa| se {ine |B | 1 3 1 | = ae ce anes 
LUD. oof ew one fo fee f 9 foe yp Bf oawe | Bw | we | 85 
LLB...) 12) 0/10]... | 208 1 5. | 2B | 1 le 
Ys ee re 31 a BB i sak | BT |. | BT 
MLB. ..., 56 | 2.102) 2; 720 41 i 729 | 41 770 
Ch.M. ...) 29) 1) 51!) 2) 451 30 ie er 452 | 30 | 482 
Ms Dees oes nase esse rasa hs ° 28 a ne ye 28 | 30 
B.D.8..... 8] ..) 6) 3 57 5 ta - 57 5 62 
TSG, sist ee iad Dill oc 9 eA 9 fs a eee 18. 
B.Sc... 13] 3) 16] 3] 125 3] 5 ee 130 | 31 | 16) 
Bese Age else Oakey «Be ese "| Oak he 6|. |} 6 
BV. Se} ../ 0.) 11] .. 14 Re ses ne i] .. 14 
M.E. sea pada | eae 5 : 1 | 6 sie 6 
BE...) 121 0. 20)... 281 | Ale xk 282 | .. | 292 
Total {184 | 45 307 | 40 | 3,716 | 638 95 2 | 3,811 | 640 | 4,451 
t { i 


Examinations are held for most subjects in December and March, and the 
Degrees, &c., earned at these examinations are conferred publicly, usually in 
May following. 

Diplomas are issued in Military Science, Public Health, Economics and 
Commerce, and Education. 

In addition to the foregoing, Massage and Pharmacy students attend 
oe courses, and certificates are issued for attendances and examinations 
“passed. 

The University has no power to confer honorary degrees, but may admit 
ad eundum gradum graduates of other recognised universities, 
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. Students. 


The following statement shows the number of individual students attend- 
ing lectures at the University at intervals since 1876 :— 


{ 9 
Year. |Matriculated.| NOM 1.4 | ‘Total. || Year. |Matriculated.|, 4, %004.q| Total. 
i 
1876 34 24 58 || 1909 | 924 350 | 1,274 
1886 122 81 203 1910 1,005 337 1,342 
1896 438 16 454 1911 | 1,060 327 1,387 
1906 836 218 1,054 1912 | 1,684 388 1,472 
1907 871 307 1,178 1913 | 1,259 372 12631 
1908 875 449 1,324 | Igld | 1,244 430 1,674 


- ~ 


The following table shows the distribution of the students attending 
lectures during 1914 :— 


Matriculated. Non-matriculated. 
Department, Total. 
Men. Women. Men, Women. | 

Arts—Day nee tee re 116 123 22 1 | 276 

», Evening ... ioe e 103 27 56 | «84 Of 220 

», Post-graduate .., aes 26 17 idee oA. can 43 

Law aT is ae 98 ase 10 eal 108 
Medicine... cs wee a 472 39 aot iy. “awe 502 - 

3s Post-graduate Be 3 ea ee Cee Cee 3 

% Dentistry ; oe 24 2 Bf oan 23 

Science—Pure ... ee | 33 26 4 2 65 

rr Agricultural... -... 9 1 2 . 12 

a Engineering .., ae 83 oes 7 F 

a Veterinary ... eee 7 wef 3 | 10 

Pharmacy or ese $43 eae aco ad 42 7 49 

Massage ... ise wee veal re isa? 4 vw 9 I 3 19 

Military History and Science ies aoa 4 89 Bs 89 

Economics and Commerce... 23 3 127 4 | 157 

Research. Study i re 6 ae sa vee 6 
eres eee eet ee Pe [ewes footy 

Total aus es}: 1,008 229 365 72 1,674 


Scholarships, Bursaries, and Fellowships. 


Scholarships, exhibitions, and bursaries have been founded as rewards 
for proficiency and for the purpose of placing the advantages of a University 
education within the reach of capable students, who otherwise might be 
excluded through want of financial means. 

Such scholarships and exhibitions are awarded only when the examinations 
disclose a satisfactory degree of proficiency, and no student may hold more 
than two scholarships. 

Candidates for bursaries are required to show that they do not possess 
sufficient means to attend the University. Bursaries to the number of 
nineteen are provided by the Senate; they are tenable only in the Faculties 
of Arts or Science (not including Engineering), and are supplemented, on the 
part of the Senate, with exemption from fees. In the case of the Struth 
Exhibition and the Henry Wait Bursary, awarded to students proceeding 
from the first year in the Arts course to the Faculty of Medicine, no 
exemption from payment of lecture fees is granted. In addition, . bursaries 
are provided annually by the Government for pupils of State schools, and 
those registered under the Bursary Endowment Act. 

#59557—-C 
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A Rhodes Scholarship of the value of £300 per annum, tenable for three 
years at the University of Oxford, is awarded annually to students of Sydney 
University ; also a commission in the British Army is offered every year. — 

The following statement shows the number of students who attended 
University Lectures as non-paying students during the last five years :— 


{ Government Officers. 
State and Departments of— | Military 
Year. University Science. Other. Total. 
Burears, \ Public Agriculture 
| { Instruction, land Veterinary. | | 
1910 48 179 ete 78 34 339 
1911 49 160 7 49 30 295 
1912 42 192 9 63 32 338 
1913 49 221 9 82 . 24 385 
1914 ] 95 304 5 $9 29 523 


Since 1912 Parliament has made an annual grant of £1,000 for Scientific 
Research Scholarships. ‘ 

Fellowships available to graduates in science of the University include 
four annually under the Macleay bequest of £35,000 made in 1904 to the 
Linnean Society of New South Wales. These fellowships are intended to 
encourage research in Natural Science, by means of post graduate work ; 
each is of the annual value of £400. 

The Walter and Eliza Hall Engineering Fellowship, awarded annually to 
a graduate in Engineering of the University of Sydney of not more than 
four years’ standing, is of the annual value of £300 for a maximum period 
of three years. Similar Fellowships were also founded for graduates in 
Agriculture, Veterinary Science, and Medicine. 

The University enjoys the privilege, bestowed through the Orient Steam 
Navigation Co. (Ltd.), of allotting three first-class return passages to Europe 
to graduates desiring to continue studies abroad. 

Clinics. 

" In 1873 the Government resumed land for the erection of the Royal 
Prince Alfred Hospital for the sick, which was designed “as a General Hospital 
and Medical School for the instruction of University students, and for the 
training of nurses. The Hospital is open for students (during 42 weeks 
in each year) for certificates of hospital practice necessary for admission to 
final degree examination in medicine and surgery, and clinical lectures are 
delivered in accordance with the University curriculum. All appointments 
to the Medical and Surgical Staff of the Hospital are made conjointly by 
the Senate of the University and the Directors of the Hospital. 

In 1911 Lectureships in Clinical Medicine and Clinical Surgery were 
increased from one to three each. 

Sydney Hospital, founded in 1811, also provides a Clinical School under 
the direction of a Board of Medical Studies, and all appointments of clinical 
lecturers and tutors are subject to the approval of the Senate. 

Other hospitals recognised as places where studies may be undertaken 
in connection with the Faculty of Medicine, are:—-The Royal Hospital for 
Women, Royal Alexandra Hospital for Children, St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
the Gladesville and Callan Park Hospitals for the Insane, and the Women’s 
Hospital, the Renwick Hospital for Infants, and the South Sydney Hospital 
for Women. 

In connection with the Department of Dental Studies, the United Dental 
Hospital of Sydney was established in 1901, and provides facilities for 
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instruction of students. It was amalgamated with the Dental Hospital of 
Sydney in 1905. The University lecturers in Surgical and Mechanical 
Dentistry are, ew officio, honorary dental surgeons of the Hospital. 


Extension Lectures. 


University Extension Lectures were inaugurated in 1886, and have been 
conducted since that date under the direction of a University Extension 
Board of eighteen members appointed annually by the Senate, and including 
at least four members of that body, and four of the teaching staff. Courses 
of Lectures are given in various centres upon topics of literary, historical, 
and scientific interest. At the conclusion of a course, which consists of 
a minimum of three lectures, an examination may be held and a certificate 
awarded to successful candidates. During 1914 extension lectures were 
delivered in Sydney and suburban centres, and in other centres embracing 
country districts in New South Wales. 


Tutorial Classes. 


In accordance with the provisions of the University Amendment Act of 
1912, the Senate has made arrangements for the establishment of evening 
Tutorial classes, which are open to unmatriculated as well as to matriculated 
students ; diplomas may be issued to persons who have studied in these classes 
for at least one year in any one subject. Tutorial classes, which may be 
established in particular branches of study upon specific requisition by 
intending students, have been formed in suburban and country centres as 
well as at the University, the subject of study being economics, except in 
the case of one class in biology. 


University Buildings. 


The University buildings consist of the main building, containing the 
great hall, lecture rooms, and offices, all built of Pyrmont sandstone; the 
Medical School, which is in the same style; the Fisher Library, adjacent to 
the main building, and designed to form part of the main quadrangle, is of 
modern design, with bookstacks of steel and glass for 200,000 volumes, and 
with ample reading-room accommodation for students. 

Separate buildings for the Departments of Chemistry, Physics, Geology, 
Biology, and Veterinary Science, and the Macleay Museum are distributed. 
over the grounds, which, including lands vested by the Senate in the 
Affiliated Colleges, &c., cover an area of 126 acres. The Peter Nicol Russell, 
School of Engineering. has a separate huilding, provided by the State ata 
cost of £25,000. Buildings for the School of Agriculture and the Teachers’ 
Training College are now in course of erection. 

Most of the buildings aud equipment of the University have been provided 
by the Government. 

Affiliated Colleges. 


In the affiliated colleges within the University 161 students were in 
residence during i914. Following are the figures relating to these colleges :— 


° Principals | s 
Student: . Dish < 
College. Members, eaidanie. an Receipts. Tents 
| og £ 

St. Paul’s (QE)... ‘181 42 5 4,400 4,819 
St. John’s (R.C.)...! 187 22 CO 3 1,610 1,520 
St. Andrew’s (Pres.).... 247 7 7 16,650 | 13,990 
Women’s . oad 102 26 2 2,501 2,413 
Total... ... 667 | 161 | 17 25,161 | 22,742 
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These colleges have been endowed from private sources with funds for 
scholarships, and each college is subsidised by the Government to the extent of 
£500 per annum for the Principal's salary. The Wesley College Incorporation 
Act, 1910, repealed an earlier; Act of incorporation, and empowered the 
University to grant the land necessary for a college in lieu of the earlier 
grant for a Wesleyan Methodist College, which had been allowed to lapse. 
For the purpose of establishing the college the Government may subsidise the 
building fund of a college by sums corresponding to the amounts expended for. 
building by the college, out of its subscribed funds, up to a maximum of 
£20,000. 


The Women’s College is not attached to any religious denomination, 
Reciprocity. 


By Royal Charter in 1858 the-same rank, style, and precedence were 
granted to graduates of the University of Sydney as are enjoyed by graduates 
of universities within the United Kingdom. The University of Sydney was 
affiliated to the University of Oxford in November, 1888, and later with the 
Universities of Cambridge and Dublin. The Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge extend certain privileges to students of two-years’ standing in the 
University of Sydney who desire to compete for honours, and graduates of 
Sydney, subject to certain conditions, are eligible for admission as advanced 
students at Cambridge, proceeding then to Degrees of Bachelor of Arts or of 
Law, or to Research Certificates. 

Admission ad ewndum gradum in the University of Sydney is obtainable 
by graduates of approved universities, viz., Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
Durhan, Victoria, St. Andrew’s, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dublin, 
Queen’s of Ireland, and the Royal of Ireland; and the universities of 
Melbourne, New Zealand, and Adelaide, and such other universities as the 
Senate may determine. 


Tue ARTS AND PROFESSIONS, 


Prior to the recent establishment of the Conservatorium of Music there 
was no organised State system of higher training for the arts, apart from 
the initiatory work of instruction in art manual work and in singing, as 
portion of the syllabus work of the State schcols; and practically all the 
preparation for art careers was undertaken by private schools. 

In the Technical Education scheme provision is made for teaching art 
work, modelling, and painting, and elementary instruction is available in the 
State schools, in drawing and the theory of music. But though the State 
system of education made no direct provision for higher training in this 
connection, it offered encouragement indirectly by means of subsidies, such 
as that to the Royal Art Society of New South Wales, and by the 
maintenance of libraries, museums, and especially of the National Art 
Gallery. 

Conservatorium of Music. 


During 1912 the Government of New South Wales decided to establish a 
Conservatorium of Music ; portion of the buildings used formerly in con- 
nection with the Government House was remodelled for the purpose, and was 
opened in 1915. The Director and other officers have been appointed, and 
the educational work of the institution commenced in 1916, 


Library of Music. 


A Library of Music has been instituted by the Education Department ; it 
contains many valuable works which are available for the use of recognised 
Jnusical societies and organisations, 
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Medical and Legal Professions. 


In New South Wales the majority of professional workers are connected 
with a society or association peculiar to their particular profession, and in 
most cases, excluding of course those professions for which the University of - 
Sydney supplies preparation, such associations direct the educational work 
for entrance to the profession, mainly by conducting examinations and 
issuing certificates. Physicians, dentists, and pharmacists are bound by 
statute to register with the Medical, Dental or Pharmacy Board before they 
can proceed to practise, and barristers and solicitors must be formally 
admitted to their profession. 

For the medical and legal professions and in various branches of science 
the University provides the requisite training. The practice of medi- 
cine is restricted to persons registered by the New South Wales Medical 
Board under the Medical Practitioners Act of 1912 and Amendment 
of 1915. To become a legally qualified medical practitioner an appli- 
cant must prove to the satisfaction of the Board (a) that he is a doctor 
or bachelor of medicine of. some University, or a physician or surgeon 
licensed or admitted as such by a college of physicians or surgeons in Great 
Britain or Ireland; (6) that he has completed a medical course of a 
University or equivalent college, and has received after examinaticn a 
diploma, degree, or license entitling him to practise medicine ; (c) or he is a 
member of the Company of Apothecaries of London, or a member or 
licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall, Dublin. Medical officers duly appointed 
in His Majesty’s sea or land service are eligible for registration. 

During the last ten years the registrations of medical practitioners have 
averaged ninety-four per annum, and at 81st December, 1914, there 
were 2,109 registrations in force. Holders of degrees of M.D., M.B., and 
Ch.M., conferred by the University of Sydney, are entitled to registration 
and recognition in the United Kingdom in the same way as holders of 
similar degrees conferred by a British University are recognised in New 
South Wales. 

To qualify before the Dental Board of New South Wales, in terms of 
the Dentists Act, 1900, and its amendments as consolidated in 1912, dentists 
must hold a recognised certificate ; or have been engaged for not less than 
four years in acquiring a professional knowledge of dentistry, and passed 
an examination ; or produce a diploma in dentistry from an Australian 
University. Persons in actual practice, or preparing for the profession at 
the time of passing of the Act, were exempted from these provisions. 
At 31st December, 1914, there were 1,399 registrations in force. 

Following is the record of students in the School of Dentistry at the 
United Dental Hospital :— 


Students, | Students. 
Year. ae Yea igor 
Dental Board. University. | Total. Dental Board, | University. | Total. 
{907 12 29 (al {you 14 34 48 
1908 21 37 | 58 1912 47 21 68 
1909 24 27 ; 51 1913 4 | 20 24 
1910 23 38 | 61 1914 1 ; 24 25 


Pharmacists are registered under the Pharmacy Board appointed under the 
Act of 1897. To qualify for registration, evidence must be adduced of three 
years’ apprenticeship in the business of a pharmacist keeping open shop ; 
or of holding a certificate of competency from a recognised College or 
Board ; or of registration under the Sale and Use of Poisons Act; or of 
having passed a preliminary examination before the Board, or the usual 
examinations of a recognised college or university. 
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The Board is charged with the publication, in January of each year, of a 
list of all registered pharmacists. At the end of 1914 the registrations in 
force numbered 1,168. In addition to qualified pharmacists, other dealers 
in poisons must be registered before the Pharmacy Board and obtain annual 
licenses ; 388 such poisén licenses were in force at 31st December, 1914. 
During the past ten years the registrations of pharmacists have averaged 
35 per annum. . 

Members of the nursing profession are registered and certificated by the 
Australasian Trained Nurses’ Association, which was established in New South 
Wales in 1899, and has branches in the other States. For the year ended 
30th June, 1915, the register of nurses in New South Wales showed as 
follows :—General, 1,718 ; Obstetric, 806; Medical Members, 88; Mental 
Nurses, 36; Honorary Members, 24. 

Information regarding ambulance and first-aid instruction will be given 
in a later chapter of this Year Book. 

Barristers and solicitors may proceed through the courses provided in the 
Law School at the University, or they may qualify for admission by the Bar 
examinations, Barristers practising in New South Wales at the end of 1914 
numbered 159; solicitors at the same date numbered 1,066, viz., 440 in the 
country, and 626 in Sydney. 

Men desirous of entering into articles of clerkship with Attorneys, and 
who have not taken a University Degree, nor passed the preliminary 
examination required in England, Scotland, and Ireland, are required to pass 
a preliminary examination conducted by the University. The standard of 
the law matriculation examination is the University matriculation examina- 
tion, lower division. Clerks are also required to pass three subsequent 
examinations in Legal History and Law before application for admission as 
solicitors. The examinations are conducted by a Board appointed by the 
Supreme Court. During 1914 51 candidates were examined and 23 passed ; 
the figures for the previous year were : 43 examined and 15 passed. 


Pusiic Accountants, CLERKS, ETC. 


The profession of public accountant has not been standardised by law in 
New South Wales; there are, however, a number of accountants’ societies 
which conduct examinations for the admission of members. The results 
of the examinations in 1914 are shown below :— 


Passges. 
f i z Mem- 
Candi- | Intermediate. | Final. - bers 
Institution. dates. |Prelimi- eye 
nary. | Account- Account- : 
ancy. Legal. aney. Legal. 
U 
Association of Accountants of Austra- 
lia (incorporated) ... .. 30 4 4 3 1] 72- 


Australasian Corporation of Pablie Ac- 


countants ... 1... ..., 187. | 49 5) 33 | 32 | 22 / 181 
The Institute of Public Accountants of } 

Australasia ... a Sea wash S20 4 2 8 2) 96. 
Incorporate Institute of Accountants, 

Victoria (N.S.W. Branch) | 178 fu: 48 50 38 | 84 
Institute of Incorporated Accountants 

OFN.SW. wy 180] 14 25 | 33) ll 9 | 122 
Society of Incorporated Accountants 

and Auditors, England... ...) ... a, ies is we | 18 


_ Federal Institution of Accountants, 


N.S.W, Division... 00.) 48 |. | g| 12 | 14] 59 
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- A Select Committee appointed by Parliament in December, 1914, to report 
upon matters relating to accountancy, recommended that the profession 
should be given legal status under a controlling board. 

Examinations for bank clerks are conducted by the Institute of Bankers ; 
the results during the last ten years were as follows :— 


Year. Examined. Passed. | Year. | Examined. | Passed. 
| | | 

1905 B15 186 | 1910 268 182 

1906 271 131 |) Yl | 280 | 180 

1907 260 162 | 1912 300 | 152 

1908 226 120 | 1913 257 139 

1909 251 128) 194 | 256 122 
4} 1 


Persons desirous of acting as clerks, auditors, engineers, and overseers, in 
connection with the Local Government Services are required to furnish 
evidence of their efficiency, in accordance with the provisions of the Local 
Government Acts. Particulars of examinations in 1913 and 1914 are shown 
below :— 


sakes 
1918. 1914, S38 
eRass 
Eu Ee &e 
Positions. Bo. 
soe oe 

Examined.| Passed. Examined.| Passed. °3e 82g 

ossees 

| AZSSEs 
Clerks... or wl 63 16 | 123 27 385 
Auditors <a a 14 8 11 5 297 
Engineers A ee 7 se 7 3 299 
Interim Certificates... 1 1} 2 2 17 
Overseers oe at 4 } 4 1 15 
Total... .| 89 26 147 38 1,013 


Examinations for admission of Junior Clerks and Draftsmen to the Public 
Service of New South Wales have been conducted under the supervision of 
the Public Service Board. During 1914 there were 681 candidates for 235 
vacancies for junior clerks, 184 were successful ; for 73 vacancies for cadet 
draftsmen there were 220 candidates, of whom 65 attained the requisite 
standard. The Public Service Board has recently adopted the certificate 
examinations.of the Education Department for admission of persons to the 
service. 

EpvcaTionaL AND ScrentiFic SociEviEs. 


Various organisations exist which have for their objective the encourage- 
ment of professional interests, the advancement of Science, Art, and 
Literature, and the promotion of the social weil-being of the members. 
The Commonwealth Government has afforded a measure of recognition to the 
efforts of Australian men of letters by establishing in 1908 a Commonwealth 
Literary Fund to provide pensions and allowances to literary men and their 
families. Particulars of the operations of this Fund will be shown in a later 
chapter of this Year Book. 

As far back as the year 1821 a scientific society, under the title. of the 
Philosophical Society of Australasia, was founded in Sydney, and after 
many vicissitudes of fortune was merged, in 1866, into the Royal Society 
of New South Wales. Its objects are the advancement of science in 
Australia, and the encouragement of original research in all subjects of 
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scientific, artistic, and philosophic interest, which may further the develop- 
ment of the resources of Australia, draw attention to its productions, or 
illustrate its natural history. 

The study of the botany and natural history of Australia has attracted 
many enthusiastic students, and the Linnean Society of New South Wales 
was established for the special purpose of furthering the advancement of these 
particular sciences. The Society has been richly endowed through the 
munificence of the late Hon, Sir William Macleay, and possesses a commodious 
building at Elizabeth Bay, Sydney, attached to which are a library and 
museum, The proceedings are published at regular intervals, and contain 
many valuable papers, with excellent illustrations of natural history. 

Other important scientific societies are the Royal Zoological Society of 
New South Wales, inaugurated in 1879; a branch of the British Medical 
Association, founded in 1881; a branch of the British Astronomical Associa- 
tion, whose first meeting was held in 1895; the Royal Anthropological 
Society of Australasia ; the Australasian Association for the Advancement 
of Science; the Royal Geographical Society ; the University Science Society ; 
and the Australian Historical Society. 

All the learned professions are represented by associations or societies. 

The Royal Art Society holds an annual exhibitiop of artists’ work at 
Sydney ; and of the many musical societies, mention may be made of the 
Royal Sydney Apollo Society, and the Royal Sydney Philharmonic Society, 

During the year ended 30th June, 1915, there were 169 associations 
for the advancement of agriculture, horticulture, and pastoral pursuits, of 
which 136 were subsidised by the Government. Of these societies, the 
Royal Agricultural Society of New South Wales holds an annual show at 
Sydney. 

z Museums, Liprarizs, AND Ant GALLERIES. 

Recognising that Museums, Libraries, and Art Galleries are powerful 
factors in promoting the intellectual well-being of the people, the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales has been active in founding and maintaining such 
establishments. 

The following statement shows the total expenditure by the State on 
buildings for Museums, Libraries, and Art Galleries, to 30th June, 1915 :— 


Museums— £ Libraries— £ £ 
Australian ise é 79,397 Mei S. Wales.. era 
Agricultural, Forestry, Mining 14,191 eee eve ; aane 

and Geological. Fisher—Sydney University ... 96,903 
Technological ... «4. —.., 19,866} National Art Gallery... ve. 94,437 
Botanical—Herbarium ... + 11,436 -—— 

| Total tos toa £387,805 


All these institutions are open to the public free of charge. 


Museums. * 


The Australian Museum, the oldest institution of its kind in Australia, 
was founded in Sydney in 1836 as a Museum of Natural History; it con- 
tains fine specimens of the principal objects of natural history, and a valuable 
collection of zoological and ethnological specimens of distinetly Australian 
character, for which special accommodation was provided in a separate wing 
opened in 1910, The specimens acquired during 1914 numbered 9,512, of 
which 1,986 were purchased, and the remainder collected, exchanged, or 
donated. A fine library is attached to the institution, containing many 
valuable publications, the volumes numbering about 20,000. Lectures and 
gallery demonstrations are given in the Museum on the third Thursday in 
each month, and are open to the public. On Mondays students and artists 
ouly are admitted. 
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In 1853 the Museum, till then managed by a committee, was incorporated 
under control of trustees, with a State endowment, which is now supplemented 
by annual Parliamentary appropriations. Following is the record of expendi- 
ture for years ended 30th June, 1914 and 1915 :— 


ve 1915. 
£ 
Salaries and allowances ; ~ 7; 769 7,824 
Purchase, collection, and euine? of specimens . 284 292 
Books and binding 429 432 
Catalogues and publications. wae 735 458 
Cases Thottles, and receptacles 885 368: 
Miscellaneous P oe 1,031 989 
Total fon ne Ga « £11,133 £10,363 


A Technological Museum was instituted in Sydney at the close of 1879 
under the administration of a committee of management appointed by the 
trustees of the Australian Museum. The whole original collection of 
some 9,000 specimens was destroyed in 1882 by fire. Efforts were 
at once made to replace the lost collection, and in December, 1883, 
the Museum was again opened to the public. In 1890 it was transferred to 
the Department of Education, as an adjunct to the Technical College, and 
now contains a valuable series of specimens illustrative of various stages of 
manufacturing, and an excellent collection of natural products. Techno- 
logical Museums are established also at Goulburn, Bathurst, West Maitland, 
Newcastle, and Albury. The exhibits in the central and branch museums 
exceed 115,000, acquired by purchase, gift, loan, and exchange. 


Research work is conducted by the scientific staff of the Technological 
Museum in connection with the development of the natural vegetable 
resources of Australia, particularly in respect of the pines and eucalypts. 


Following are the records of attendance at museums in 1914 :— 


. Visitors. ies 
Museum. = Expenditure. 
Ao | Sundays, | Total. bie Sundays. 
[ £ 
Australian... rey +-.| 105,705 | 47,578 | 153,283 | 407 915 10,363 
Technological— 
Sydney ee »-| 50,667 | 37,050 | 87,717 163 713 5,096 . 
Newcastle ... 17,990 ddeise / 27,990; 78 | woe 209 
Bathurst 35,008 | ...... | 35,008 | 149 | ...... 113 
West Maitland 32,904) we 32,904 136 | ow... 197 
Goulburn 22,846 |... 22,8416 84 | o.... 143 
Albury 12,100| ...... 12,100 48 | wee 120 


— 


Additions to the Collections in Technological and Australian Museums in 
the last two years are classified as under :— 


Classification, 1913. 1914, Classification, | 1913. 1914, 
AUSTRALIAN MusEuUM. | TEcHNoLocicaL Museum. 

Vertebrata, as «| 1,235) 1,619 | Mineral er ee «| 896 | 1,878 
Invertebrata ... ae {11,518 6 020 | Vegetable .., ai we | 183 371 
Fossils and Minerals .. .| 639] 1,153 || Animal 18 22 
Ethnological and Historical..., 879) 462 Applied Art & Miscellaneous 404 323 
Miscellaneous .. vee . 236) 258 | 

Total... «../14,507] 9,512 Total... e..| 1,001 | 2,594 
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The Mining and Geological Museum is connected with the Department of 
Mines. Exhibits number nearly 30,000, of which 949 were acquired during 
1914, viz., 712 by collection and 237 otherwise. 


The functions of the Mining and Geological Museum include the prepara- 
tion of. collections, of minerals to be used as teaching aids in schools and in 
other institutions. During 1914, 13 collections, comprising 2,200 specimens, 
were prepared ; and many specimens received from country schools were 
classified. 


The Agricultural and Forestry Museum is an adjunct of the aparaeny 
of ‘Agriculture and contains some 7,200 exhibits. 


The public have access to the “Nicholson” Museum of Antiquities, the 
“Macleay” Museum of Natural-History, the Museum of Normal and Morbid 
Anatomy, attached to the Sydney University, and the National Herbarium 
and Botanical Museum at the Botanic Gardens. Housed in the Macleay 
Museum is the Aldridge collection of Broken Hill minerals. 


Pusiic LIBRARIES. 


The principal public libraries, with the number of volumes in each at 
the end of the last three years, are shown in the following statement :-— 


Total number of volumes. 
Library. 
J912. 1913. 1914, 

Public Library of New South Wales—Reference 175,575 181,367 188,587 

Mitchell 74,808 77,375 81,678 
Sydney University (Fisher Library)... aa 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Australian Museum ww. wss se 20,000 | 20,000 20,000 
Botanical Museum ... ore es eas ia 6,000 6,500 6,578 
Technical College and Branches... a ie 11,020 13,271 14,048 
Sydney Municipal Library ic ou ve 28,385 | 29,963 32,902 
Other Municipal Libraries his eee vas 31,982 34,744 27,938 
Schools of Arts, Mechanics’ Institutes, &e. ... 660,168 657,807 734,623 
State Schools. asses en] 820,086 | 358,177 | 367,408 
Teachers’  Restaing College ae sis tes _ 7,000 7,540 8,060 

Total... .. ew 1,434,984 | 1,486,744 | 1,581,820 


The Public Library of New South Wales was established, under the 
designation of the Free Public Library, on 1st October, 1869, when the 
building and books of the Australian Subscription Library, founded in 1826, 
were purchased by the Government. The books thus acquired numbered 
about. 16,000, and formed the nucleus of the present Library. In 1890 the 
Library was incorporated under its present designation, with a statutory 
endowment of £2,000 per annum for the purchase of books _ 
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The scope of the Public Library, which is essentially a reference institution, 
is extended by a loan system, under which boxes, containing from 60 to 100 
books, are forwarded to country libraries, schools of arts, progress associa- 
tions, &e., to lighthouses, and to Public Schoo) Teachers’ Associations. These 
collections are to be returned or exchanged within four months. This system 
was initiated in August, 1883, and has been extended gradually, the Light- 
house Library being taken over in 1903. 

Loan operations during 1914 included the following :— 


: ‘ No. Volumes, 
Country Libraries 0.00 kee 87 8,223 
Lighthouses... he ss 27 2,044 
Public School Teachers?’ Associations See ee 35 2,681 
Country Students... 3 _ 1,437 


Students are expected to pay este “retells on 1 anal but all the other 
charges are defrayed by the State. 

In 1914 the Reference Department of the Public Library contained 
256,061 volumes, and there were also 14,204 volumes for country Jibraries 
under the lending system. 

The total cost to the State of the library buildings was £28,957. 

In 1899 Mr. David Scott Mitchell donated to the trustees of the Public 
Library a collection of 10,024 volumes, together with 50 valuable pictures, 
and at his death, in 1907, bequeathed to the State the balance of a unique 
collection, principally of books and manuscripts relating to Australasia, 
and containing over 60,000 volumes, and 300 framed paintings of local 
historic interest, valued at £100,000. The Mitchell Library is located in 
a separate building which was opened in March, 1910. During 1914, over 
4,000 volumes were added to the original collection, making a total of 
81,678 volumes in the library. 


The attendance at the Public Library during 1914 was as follows :— 


Visitors during Year. Average Ate ikics 


Branch, 


| Week-days. | ee) | > Total. Week-days. | An 
Reference .., ee 172,143 11,031 183,174 564 | 212 


Mitchell 4... 14,685 | wu. 14,685 47 | 


The following statement shows the cost of maintenance and administration of 
the Public Library, including the Mitchell Library, for the last five years:— 


ss Salaries. Books, 8, | stiscel. Hep 
Reference, | Mitchell. sGountry | Binding. laneous. 
£ £ | £ £ £ £ 
1910} (8,997 159) Wl 2,456 848 8,992 
1911 4,121 2,201 us | 2,178 1,616 10,231 
1912 4,398 2,431 137 1,885 1,687 10,538: 
1913 4,534 2,521 - 200 2,409 2,306 11,970- 
1914 4,641 2,421 200 1,881 2,235 11,378: 


' The Sydney Manieipel Library was formed by the transfer to the C ty Council 
in 1908-9 of the lending branch of the Public Library. 
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An “open access” system has been introduced, and a new classification 
adopted. For the year 1914 the classification of the volumes in the 
Sydney Municipal Library was as follows :— 


Old Portion. Open Access Portion. 

Classification. Average Classification, Average 

Volumes. | Daily Volumes Daily 
Issue. | Issue. 
. } 
Natural Philosophy, Natural Science | 1,086 | 24-07 
Science, the Arts...) 3,537 89 || Useful Arts wie 2,127 48°49 
History, Chronology, | Fine and Recreative Arts 882 | 23°47 
Antiquities, Mythology) 2,734] 1°34 || History ... ave sie 719 | 17:24 
Biography, Correspond- Biography 1,011 } 24°73 
ence... 3,428 1:26 ||Geography, Topography 

Geography, Topography, Travel, Description ... 7 28°27 
Voyages Travels, &c....! 2,842 ‘17 ‘|| Social Science A «| 1,365 20°21 
Jurisprudence... 1,124 ‘27 || Philosophy, Religion ... 566 12°31 
Moral and Mental Philo- ! Poetry, Drama .., sas 737 | 21-63 
sophy .. ae 1,431 ‘70 ‘| Fiction ... seg oo) 8,177 | 162-77 
Poetry, Drama ... 736 ‘37. || Literature ae «| 1,099 | 24°60 
Miscellaneous — General, Miscellaneous .., ve 89 “54 
Philology oa vo) 1,764 *85 || Juvenile Section | 1,576 | 90°17 

» Total eae | 17,596 | 5°85 Total na +! 15,306 | 499-00 

» 


The attendance at the newspaper-room, attached to the library, was 
213,670 persons during the few months ended 3lst October, 1914, or an 
average daily attendance of 820. 

Maintenance costs during 1914 amounted to £4,784, made up as follows :— 
Salaries, &c., £3,363 ; books, periodicals, binding, and electric lighting, £1,421. 

Local libraries established in the principal population centres throughout 
the State, may be classed broadly under two heads—Schools of Arts, receiving 
an annual subvention in proportion to the amount of monetary support 
accorded by the public; and Free Libraries, established in connection with 
municipalities. Those of the former class preponderate, and in 1914 there 
were 432 such libraries with 762,561 volumes. Under the provisions of the 
Local Government Act of 1906, any shire or municipality may establish a 
public library, art gallery, or museum, and at the end of 1914 there were, in 
addition tothe Sydney Municipal Library, 29 municipal libraries in the State, 
with 27,938 volumes. 

The library of the Australian Museum, though intended primarily as a 
Scientific library for staff use, is accessible to students, and about 20,000 
volumes may be found ou the shelves. 

On 31st December, 1914, the library in connection with the Tech- 
nological Museum, at the Central Technical College, and its branches, 
contained upwards of 14,000 text books, &e. 

The Parliamentary Library contains over 52,000 books, and large numbers 
of vclumes are at the libraries of the Law Courts and Government Offices. 

The Bush Book Club, a private foundation, is intended to provide books 
to people in localities not served usually by Schools of Art, &e., and in 
sparsely settled districts. 

Private circulating libraries, the subscribers to which are charged com- 
paratively small fees, are used extensively. 


NarionaL Art GALLery oF New Sourn Wats. 
The National Art Gallery contains a good collection of paintings and 
statuary, including some works of prominent modern artists, and some 


valuable. gifts from pievate persons ; there is also a fine collection of water 
colours. : 
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The present value of the contents of the Gallery is £148,000, and the 
cost of the building to 30th June, 1915, was £94,437. 

The number of paintings, &c., in the Gallery at the end of year 1914, 
and the amount expended in purchasing works of art during that year, are 
shown below :— 


Paintings, &.,| Expenditure 


Classification. in Gallery. during year. 

£ 

Oil Paintings ee “di Bag ae wf, 419. 1,807 

Water Colours... 0 4. eee S898. 235 

Black and.White Works... ei or wil, 564. , 104 

Statuary, Casts, and Bronzes... ae Shs 165 225 
Various Art Works in Metals, Ivory, Ceramics, 

Glass, Mosaic, &c. ... $e si “a 411 140 


The attendance at the National Art Gallery during the last eight years 
has been as follows :— : re 


= Visitors in the Year. Average Attendance. 
ear. : 
Week Days. Sun day's, Week Days. Sundays. 
| { 
s 1907 165,638 95,194 5382; 1,830 
1908 184,767 | 104,340 592 2,066 
1909 | 173,361 99,730 557 1,918 
1910 171,686 | 98,059 548 1,897 
1911 | 183,745 | 104,319 587 2,006 
1912 192,532 116,863 620 2,247 
1913 178, 362 118,583 569 2,280 
1914 172,185 113,654 553 2,185 


Art students, under certain regulations, may copy any of the various works, 
‘and enjoy the benefit of a collection of books of reference on art subjects. In 
1894 a system of loan exchanges between Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide 
was introduced, by which pictures are sent from Sydney to Melbourne and 
Adelaide and reciprocally, with results most beneficial to the interests of art. 
Since 1895 the distribution of loan collections of pictures to the principal 
country towns is permitted for temporary exhibition ; during 1914, 115 
pictures were so distributed among ten country towns. 

The disbursements in connection with the Art Gallery during the last four 
years were :— 


1911. 1912. 1913. 1914. 

£ £ £ £ 

Works of art wee 2,869 2,868 2,817 2,511 
Salaries, &e.... 9.0. 2,812 2,416 2,495 2,532 
Sundries ‘ce wie wae 612 768 689 646 
Total as .. £5,298 £6,052 £6,001 5,689 


The annual endowment is £2,000, payable in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Library and National Art Gallery Act; in 1912, pending the 
amendment of the Act, this amount was increased by £1,500. The greater 
portion of this additional grant is expended on works of local artists. The 
Gallery has received but small support from private endowments, and, 
consequent upon its limited funds, is restricted mainly to the collection of 
specimens of contemporary art. 

The Wynne Art Prize was instituted in 1897, and consists of the interest 
on approximately £1,000, which is awarded annually to the Australian artist 
producing the best landscape painting of Australian scenery in oils or water- 
colours, or the best production of figure sculpture executed by an Australian 
sculptor. 
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ScHoots oF ARTS, ETC. 

Schools of Arts, and Mechanics’ or Working Men’s Institutes, are 
established in nearly all centres of population throughout New South Wales. 
Particulars for the last four years regarding these institutions, which are 
really libraries and recreation centres, are given below :— 


Particulars, 1911. 1912. 1913. 1914. 


Institutions .., see ice eet 438 433 425 432 
Membership oe fe «| 46,350 47,749 47,060 51,919 
Books wast ae eee] 623,440 | 660,168 | 655,807 | 734,623 
£ £ £ £ 

Value of library contents... ...| 69,708 63,890 68,783 69,275 

», buildings .., we ...| 343,251 | 349,001 | 367,639 | 386,230 
Government subsidy ne vet 11,353 11,152 | 9,734 11,059 
Subscriptions wer wee wee] 19,647 19,645 20,674 21,118 
Other receipts 44. ww} 48,988 53,671 60,647 66,384 
Expenditure— , ; : 

Books, &. 4.0 ue eof 1,088 11,288 13,243 13,391 

‘Maintenance, &. ... —...| 67,249 73,994 | 81,369 | 81,847 


Other receipts in 1914 include £21,158 on account of billiards ; expendi- 
ture for maintenance includes £8,701 in this connection. . 

The Sydney Mechanics’ School of Arts is the principal institute, having a 
membership of 2,168 and a library of 52,500 volumes. This institution 
was formed in 1833, essentially as a mechanics’ institute, and was intended to 
provide opportunities for evening study for those employed during the day. 
In 1873 the Working Men’s College was formed, but this section, devoted to 
the mechanic trades, was taken over by the Government in 1883 and so 
carried on till 1893, when the Technical College was opened. The educational 
work of the evening school has been continued at the institute, and classes 
for adults are held in literary and commercial subjects. 
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PUBLIC FINANCE 


System oF Reyenur anp Expenniturr Accounis. 


Ix connection with the Public Accounts, the cash receipts within the 
finaucial year are considered as the actual income, and the cash payments 
during the same period the actual outlay. 


Prior to the adoption of the cash basis system, the expenditure for the 
services of a year and the actual expenditure during that year could be 
shown only by two different methods of accounts. When a specific appro- 
priation was made for any service, the expenditure incurred under such 
authorisation would be charged against the year for which the vote was 
taken, irrespective of the date when the payments were made; and, there- 
fore, the public accounts for any year could not be closed until all appro- 
priations were expended or were written off. Consequently, when the 
expenditure exceeded the income, there were differences of opinion between 
the incoming and outgoing Treasurers as to the propriety of charging 
items, somnetimes of large amount, to particular years, with the result that 
conflicting statements were made, to the confusion of the inexpert and to 
the detriment of the public credit. 


The following return shows the expenditure of the State during the last 
ten years. The figures are exclusive. of advances. made and repaid; but 
the statements of expenditure include transfers in aid of the Public Works 
Fund, and during the years 1907-10 transfers in aid of Closer Settlement 
Fund :— 


Year _ Excess Excess of 
ee Revenue. Expenditure. of Revenue over Expenditure over 
June. Expenditure. Revenue 
£ £ | &£ £ 

1906 | 12,283,082 | 11,386,864 896,218 datyeatie 
1907 | 13,392,435 | 12,799,797 | 592,688 | ween 

one 1908 | 13,960,763 | 13,704,122 256,64L | teeeeeee 
1909 | 13,625,071 | 14,698,442 fo sasesseee | 1,073,371 
1910 | 14,540,073 | 14,192,855 347,218 | seeeeeees 
1911 | 13,839,189 | 14,448,218 | ww. ; 609,079 
1912 | 15,776,965 | 15,923,827 | sseaee 146,862 
1913 | 16,057,394) 17,441,797 | wee | 1,384,403 
1914 | 18,298,749 | 18,047,514 251,235 | sessseaee 
1915 | 18,928,551 | 18,435,156 493,395 5 neanevaee 

{ 


Gexerat, ACCOUNT. a 

The subjoined table indicates each of the main accounts under which 
the Government conducts its financial business, the subsidiary accounts 
being included under one or other of the headings enumerated. The 
‘Audit Act provides that the Treasurer may agree with any bank for the 
61307 A 
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transaction of the general banking business of the State. The accounts are 
kept under several headings, viz., Consolidated Revenue Account, General 
Loan Account, Special Accounts (Colonial Treasurer’s Supreme Court 
Moneys), Special Deposits Account, Closer Settlement Account, Public 
Works Account, Railways Loan Account, and Suspense Accounts. All 
moneys paid into any of the accounts mentioned are deemed to be “ publie 
moneys,” and for interest purposes the several accounts are treated as 
one account. The Special Accounts, which. consist of “Supreme Court 
Moneys,” are not controlled by the Audit Act, as they are operated on 
directly by the officers in charge of the departments interested. The 
position of the main divisions of the General Account on 30th June, 1915, 
will be found in the following statement :— 


Ledger Balances on 30th June, 1915. 


Head of Account: 
Investedin | Credit Cash 


Secnrities. Balances. Total, 

Special Deposits Account— £ &. £& 
Government Savings Bank Deposits Account se Set. Samsun . 8,057,514 3,057,514. 
8 oh Advances Deposit Account .. ........ 283,000: 283,000" 
State Debt: Commissioners’ Trust Accounts. .. oe ei Pu wndeeaas 118,622 118,622 
3 3 Deposit Account.. An Bol! Sees toase 53,514. 63,514 
Fixed Deposits Account .. o a aa a oe rere 410,160 410,160 
Other .. we oe on oe oo a ee oe 60,541 942,287 1,002,828 
Total .. o aa a oo £ 60,545 4,865,097 4,925,638 
Railways Loan Account as és ec os ais on eer 232,597 232,597 


Closer Settlement Account 


“ oe v6 ee a est 124,124 124,124 
Public Works Account .. an as os as ee 165,522 165,522 
Special Accounts—Colonial Treasurer’s Supreme Court Moneys! ........ 334,072 334,072 
London Remittance Account an ee ee 1,442,723 1,442,723 
Total .. 7- ie - Cr. £ 60,541 7,164,185 7,224,676 
Less Debit Balance— : £ 
Consolidated Revenue Account. . Me o» 863,931 
General Loan Account - .. a ef a» 2,462,047 
Loans Expenditure Suspense Account at 75,657 
Railway Store Suspense Account oe «+ 110,393 
Sbteegtee * 8,363,856 3,363,856 
eed Wheat and Fodder Expenditure Sus- 
pense Account aA o $6 ae 340,510. 
Advances to pee nena Suspense 
Account oa a a 8,974 
Flour Expenditure Suspense Account «= 2,344 
Total Credit Balance in Sydney.. a £ 60,541 3,800,279 8,860,820 
Deduet—London Bank Account .. ua ae Deo B) wee ake 1,442,728 1,442,723 


Total .. oe as e = £ 60,541 2,357 ,556 2,418,097 
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DISTRIBUTION OF Casi BALANCE. 


The distribution of the cash balance on 30th June, 1915, is set forth inthe 
following table, the London accounts being shown to the latest date available 
before the closing of the Public Accounts for the financial year:— 


Sydney Balance—30th June, 1915— £ £ £ 
Special Deposits Account—-Bank of New South Wales .. 2,591,172 
” ” ” Commercial Banking Company 
of Sydney (Ltd.) ag an 2,273,925 
—— 4,865,097 
Closer Settlement Account—Commercial Banking Com- 
pany of Sydney (Ltd.) ..) ww... -, 124,124 
Public Works Account—Bank of New South Wales 33 |-om sages s 165,522 
Special Accounts—Bank of New South Wales ie Sal! ° waters 334,072 
Railways Loan Account—Bank of New South Wales a 134,838 
” ” ” Commercial Banking Conpeny 
of Sydney (Ltd.) a ‘ 97,759 
———— 232,597 
London Remittance Account—Bank of New South Wales 721,609 
” ” ” Commercial Banking Com- a 
pany of Sydney (Ltd.).. 721,114 
BEES EC DEY SMITE 28] 5 SET) a Garay 
Total .. bs oe (Or. a 7,164,135 
Less Debit Balances— 
Consolidated Revenue Account—Bank of New South 
Wales .. ae ae 466,342 
” ” ry Commercial Banking 
Company of Sydney 
(ltd)... CF. 77,411 
” ” », Cash in hands of Receiver Cr 25,000 
= a 363,931 
General Loan Account—Bank of New South Wales ae 1,119,341 i 
” » ” Commercial Banking Conipeny ot of 
Sydney (Lid)... ; 1,342,706 
_— 2,462,047 
Loans Expenditure Suspense Account—Bank of New South 
Vales .. on 44,158 i 
>, ” ” ” Commercial Bank- j 
ing Company of i 
Sydney (Ltd.) . 31,499 | 
eos! 75,657 
Railway Store Suspense Account—Bank of New South 
Wales o 90,015 } 
» ” ” ” Commercial Banking H 
Company of syd- 
ney (Ltd.).. a 20,378 
——— 110,393 
Seed Wheat and Fodder Expenditure Suspense Account-- 
Bank of New South Wales.. 216,629 
ae ” 55 Commercial Banking Com- 
pany of Sydney (Litd.) .. 128,881 
340,510 
Advances to Settlers’ Expenditure Suspense Account— 
Bank of New South Walcs.. 3,290 
” ” » Somunercial Banking Com- - 
7 any of Sydney (Lid.) .. 5,68: 
pany of Sydney (Ltd.) 8,974 
Flour Expenditure Suspense Account—Bank of New 
South Wales..| ....-- . 2,344 . 
Total .. a Dr. ———— 3,363,856 
Total Cash in Sydney .. +. £ eewenn ee ee eeweee 3,800,279 
Deduct Debit Balances—London Account.. a oe £ poaeeeres whet aiesoe 1,442,723 
Total .. iis Cre £ Sea tjaeee coteeeee 2,357,556 
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CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND. 


Although the system of keeping accounts on a cash basis is properly in 
cperation, it is still necessary, in estimating the financial position of the 
State, to consider the Old Deficiency Account and the New Account under 
the Audit Act Amendment Act, which form the Consolidated Revenue 
Account, as well as the Loans Account and the various Trust Accounts not 
forming part of the Consolidated Revenue Account. 

The following table shows the Accumulated Deficiency on the Consolidated 
Revenue Account for each of the last ten years. The Treasury Bills 
issued have keen included in the statement, as they became part of the 
Consolidated Revenue Account proper :— 


1 


Deficiency Bills Cash Balance at 30th June. Actual 
Financial Year, | Current at end of |--——~ om Accumulated 
\ Year. Credit. Overdraft. Deficiency. 
£ £ £ \ £ 
1906 1,814,516 896,124 Hi ec ethes 1 918,392 
1907 1,561,632 1,471,344 i ate oe i 90,288 
1903 1,214,516 1,676,924 He aigudiiee *462,408 
1909 914,516 637,678 Ve. Sates 276,838 
19 0 659,337 989,707 We * Seetate ae *330,370 
1911 414,516 401,505 Po esas 13,011 
1912 114,516 61,363 \ viaaieg 53,153 
WW fae i Faates 1,167,017 1,167,017 
1914 caste | een | 793,978 793,978 
Wis Fa Wea soa | 363,931 763,931 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


The gross and net revenue proper, as well as the net expenditure since 
1996, were as follows :— 


Year | povenue | Net Revenue proper. | exclusive of advances, 
ended (exclusive of Refunds. | H 7 
30th June. Advances). i Total, | Per Inhabitant. Total. | Per Inhabitant. 

£ £ x £s.d. | £ £38. d. 
1906 | 12,471,473 | 188,391 | 12,283,082} 8 5 6 | 11,386,864| 713 5 
1907 13,570,330 | 177,945 | 13,392,435 818 9 12,799,797 810 9 
1908 14,195 357 234,594 | 13,960,763 9 2 3 13,704, 122 8 18 11 
1909 13,814,642 219,571 |) 18,625,071 814 8 14,698, 442 9 8 5 
1910 14,689,973 149,900 | 14,540,073 9 2 2 14,192,835 817 9 
1911 13,977,777 138,638 | 13,839,139 8 811 14,448,218 816 4 
1912 15,920,907 143,942 | 15,776,985 9 5 9 15,923, 827 9 7 6 
1913 16,283,828 226,434 | 16,057,394 9 0 6 17,441,797 916 1 
1914 | 18,513,609 | 214,860 | 18,208,749 | 919 8 | 18,047,514| 917 0 
1915 19,103,308 179,757 | 18,923,551 10 3 4 18,435,156 918 0. 


The revenue includes surplus revenue returned to the State by the Com- 
monwealth, from 1901 to 1910, under the Constitution Act, and from 1910 
onwards under the Commonwealth Surplus Revenue Act of 1910. Prior to 
1910 the Commonwealth was obliged to pay to the States not less than 
three-fourths of the net Customs and Excise revenue. Since 1910 it has 
paid twenty-five shillings per head to the States. 

The figures relating to revenue, both above and in subsequent tables, 
are exclusive of “Advances repaid” ; and in dealing with expenditure, 
“‘Advances made ’”’ have been excluded from consideration, as transactions 
under these heads do not affect the ordinary revenue and the expenditure 
therefrom, The terms “net revenue’’ and “net expenditure,’’ used 
both here and in subsequent pages, are to be taken as meaning revenue 
and expenditure freed from the transactions just mentioned as well as 
from refunds. 
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Heaps of REvENUE AND EXPENDITERE, 


With a view of obtaining a proper conception of the sources from which 
the revenue is derived, and the objects upon which expenditure is made, 
the subjoined table has been prepared, showing for the last four financial 
years receipts and expenditure for purely Government purposes and for the 
business undertakings of the State. The figures are exclusive of advances 
made and repaid :— 


1912. 1913. 1914. 1915, 


REVENUE, - 
Governmental. 7 £ £ £ £ 
Revenue returned by Commonwealth Ge oe ao £| 2,046,998 | 2,178,683 | 2,248,241 | 2,287,295 
Taxation— ; am ae ee 7 
Stamp Duties-- 
Probate, &e. oe oe BA seg ee Bh Mis 849,405 365,250 512,529 551,629 
Other iS? its aa as i) a oa ee 255,085 233,940 377,707 552,762 
LandTax 0.12) oN) Garo] 8,788] 4.602] 8,846 
Income Tax .. ah " a ty ws a ..| 644,571 662,625 | 1,290,370 | 1,653,923 
Motor Vehicle Tax .. ste ay ae as is bs ++ os os 45.055 
Licenses Sire Aaa. Sa). Gh. We .. «-|__ 180,113 |__ 137,807 |__ 144,707" 148,945 
Total Taxation ke a as we £/ 1,885,6: 1,405,360 | 2,350,005 | 2,955,670 
. Land Revenue— : —— ee aes ee 
Alienation —., ie . is oe es 6 aa 962,198 999,363 982,885 906,785 
Occupation .. a aC ee oe as a «-| 625,148 616,725 641,230. 606,984 
Bliscellaneous oe ss ded 7 ve ee [ 178,118 189,860 | 204,772 184,312 
Total Land Revenue. be se £ 1,765,459 1,835,948 | 1,828.887 | 1,698,081 
Services rendered (other than Business Undertakings) | ve[s> BSE ISL 412,727 453,016 408,390 
General Miscellaneous .. aie a6 ‘ ue as 553,149 495,427 482,649 661,093 
Industrial Undertakings... = : se aS Me te 20,281 32,885 6,300 10,353 
Total Gov efainontal o% si as £i 6,653,516 | 6,361,030 | 7,349,098 | 7,920,887 - 


Business Undertakings of the State, 


Receipts, Corporate Bodies—— ee ‘) 
8,067,507 | 8,544,376 | 9,684,877| 9,660,822 
Railways and Teamwayg ws sk) ope x te ae ang ase eda| 2707731 d6N Gal 


Sydney Harbour Trust... “i 
€ Wat 1 “"| 584,654] 633,599] 713,056] 796,388 
Metropolitan Board of Water Supp ly and Sew erage . ; 58,788 86 Lib 80°945 85°83 


Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board . 


Total Business Undertakings ..-- 4. ++ f} 9,123,449 9,696,364 10,949,651 11,007,664 
Grand Total .. wk ee ws £/15,776,965 [16,057,394 | 18,298,749] 18,928,551 
EXPENDITURE. 


Governmental. 
Interest cn Public Debt and on Trust Funds (excluding 


proportion chargeable to business undertakings) si .-| 883,354 950,895 | 1,022,732 971,435 
Pensions, Retiring Allowances, and Gratuities —.. ae ..| 200,552 190,066 219,844 220,872 
Elections Act Expenses, including Electoral Office ne $i 24,207 35,078 58,455 24,132 
Parliamentary Allowances and Postage A od an o 33,232 43,175 43,160 42,658 
Local Government -- Z 

Endowments to Municipalities .. a .- oe oe 6,996 6,591 5,058 4,241 

Endowments to Shires a an a --| 334,269 274,713 255, 265 277,002 

Adniinistration, &c. (excluding salaries) 4 oo . 1,675 2,088 3,087 3,855. 
Agricultural, Pastor: al, and Horticultural Societies ae Sie 23,638 19,468 17,684 17,447 
Hospitals and Chari ities . e i oa «-| 390,908) 405,813 489,838 524,052 
Lunaey (including Master-in- Lunacy)” 187,163 | 288,156 243,549 245, 259 
Public Instruction (including Refor niatories and Grants to 

Educational and Scientific es fg 1 «-| 1,895,114 | 1,490,205 | 1,607,324 | 1,635,453. 
Industrial Undertakings of the State . a ae we ace 23,242 80,677 | *...... * 

All other Services of the State . “ i ves ae | 2,914,926 | 3,247,026 | 3,145,800 
Total Governmental Ss fot <ieb £)} 6,424,276 | 6,933,896 | 7,106,786 


Business Undertakings of the Stcte. 
Working Expenses— 


Railways and Tranivways .. oe o oe ve +; 5,428,085 | 6,300,420 | 7,123,569 | 6,028,379 
Sydney Harbour Trust... er «.| 114,684] 124,970 | 132,017 133,156 
Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewera ge --| 104,153 217,964 249,814 | “279,813 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board., PA 24,509 26.889 29,687 31,079 


: | 5,761,431 | 6,760,248 | 7,535,087 | 7,372,427 - 
Interest on Loan Capital— : p at 
Railways and Tramways .. ory oe fous - +-| 2,073,139 | 2,129,995 | 2,382,357 | 2,611,780 


Sydney Harbour Trust... »-| 199,459 207 ,869 234,681 250,279 
Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage «| 365,163 372,714 415,944 442,019 
~ Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Beard... ee 24,769 26,780 80,486 32,389 


£| 2,662,470 | 2,737,358 | 3,0€3,468} 3,336,467 
Total Business Undertakings ew. |. «» _ £; 8,423,901 | 9,497,601 ]10,598,555 | 10,703,804 


Sinking Funds Instalments—Total .. as ve ~ »-| 436,921 450,602 5,682 5,688 
Public Works Fund—Transfers in Aid we Sota ae +.|- 633,729 | 559,698] 336,541 499,408 ° 


Grand Total .. +. os es >> ae © £)15,923,897 |17,441,797 |18,047,511 | 18,435,166 - 


fe nen — eyecare es os 


* See separate Statement, 


er 
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The headings of Revenue and Expenditure shown previously for the 
years ended 30th June, 1912 to 1915, are repeated here, and against each 


ig given the rate per head of population:— 


REVENUE. 


Governmental, 
Revenue returned by Commonwealth is Fee as 
Taxation— 
Stamp Duties— 
Prubate, &c. 
Other 
Land Tax Pr iG a ly ed eae 
Income Tax .. x 28 oie ate c+ 
Motor Vehicle Tax 
Licenses oe 


. Total Taxation is oa as 
Land Revenue— 


Alienation .. a a we 7 rx ia 
Occupation .. an o oe ae +. . 
Miscellaneous 

Total .. ee a +e Ameer 


Services rendered (other than Business. ee Undeieeinee) 
General Miscellaneous s% ae 
Industrial Undertakings... <a . we o as 


Total Governinental es on .- 


Business Undertakings of the State. 
Receipts, Corporate Bodies— 
Railways and Tramways .. ‘e o s on 
Sydney Harbour Trust rs 
Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage . 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board |. 


Total Business Undertakings as os 


Grand Total .. oe o- « a 
EXPENDITURE, 
Governmental. 


{Interest on Public Debt and on Trust Funds (excluding 


proportion chargeable to business undertakings) + 
Pensions, Retiring Allowances, and Gratuities : o 
Elections Act Expenses (excluding Electoral Office) a 


Parliamentary Allowanccs and Postage ae is 
Local Government— 
Endowments to Municipalities .. ae as a 
Endowments to Shires ‘ wor Be 
Agricultural, Pastoral, and Horticultural Societies’ : 
Hospitals and Charities. . S Sat a Cee eR as 


Lunacy (including Master-in- -Lunaey) 


Public Instruction (including Beldmtoion. and “Grants 


Educational and Scientific Institutions) . a ws 
Industrial Undertakings of the State.. 
All other Services of the State (inclading Electoral Office) . 


Total Governmental Pa eee eee 
Business Undertakings of the State. ~~ 
“Working Expenscs— 

Railways and Tramways .. eas “ on 
Sydney Harbour Trust... a2 we oe 
Metropolitan Board of Water Sup: ply and Sewerage - 

’ Hunter District Water Supply an 3} Sewerage Board ., 


-Interest on Capital— 
Railways and Tramways ., oe oo a « 
Syduoey Harbour Trust ai . . 
- Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewer age 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board .. 


Totat Business Undertakings = a ** aa > 


‘Sinking Fund Instalments—Total ., ae a ae oo + 
Public Works Fund—Transfers in Aid ia ieee +e 


---- -- Grand Total ..-- a. o~ 


a 


Per Inhabitant. 


1914, 


zl 


a BRR 


ie 


a 
noo 


ml) coool o!] ooo 
olomnm! of weao 
i 


nr Hwo 


15 4 5 5 8 
4 0 05 2 
6 0 079 
0 0 0 011 
7 5 519 6 
919 8 
010 6] O10 8] O11 2] 010 
024/02 2/02 5] 02 
004100 5!)/007; 00 
005(| 00 6 00 5] 00 
00o01/;/0031;001 0 0 
0 311 038 1 0 210 03 
00 3 00 3 00 2 0 0 
04 7 04 7 05 4 0 5 
023/02 8); 02 8] 0 2 
016 5; 016 9| O17 7 
0038 0 0 4) «eseee 
114 3/ 116 5 114 4 
315 7| 381714 | 317 7 
311 10 317 9 
0165 015 
02 5;029 
004! 004 
316 0] 4 2 3 19 2 
1 311 160 8 1 
024/027 2383 
042/04 6 4 9 
004} 00 4 O¢€ 
110 9 113 6 
5 6 9] 515 8 
051; 001 
064/038 8 
916 1] 917 0 


Ct ee NAO 
on Ono 


aloe 
n| 


moO 
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CLOSER SETTLEMENT Foxy, 1 ided As 


The Closer Settlement. Account was established under Act No:'9 of 1906. 
Most of the contributions have been. received from the surplus moneys of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and from Loans, and. the balance: at 
credit of the Assurance Fund Real Property Act, which was transferred 
at the inauguration of the Fund.. * 


‘The subjoined statement shows the receipts and expenditure of the Closer 
Settlement Account for the financial year ended 30th June, 1915:— 


RECEIPTS, 
£. 
Balance brought forward from. previous-year_ ... vee ve s+» 430,682 
Assurance Fees—Real Property Act ort as Te on 8,995 
Repayments by Settlers. .., He eae vee ves one we 72,278 
Repayments on Account of Improvement. Leases.., _ ves eek 3,174 
£515,129 
EXPENDITURE, 
£ 

Under Real Property Act! ... 0, sis aed os vee a 145. 
Purchase of Estates, including contingent expenses .., _ see 8,285 
Compensation for Improvement Leases, &c. ies ot eae ws» =—64,358 
Interestion Loans, sa ‘ie és es oo ee oes ses 28,267 
Repayment to General Loan Account res ae ve bee eo. 800,000 
Balance, 30th June, 1915... aa ve tne on tee vee 124,124 
pe £515,129 


During the period ended 30th June, 1915, there have been thirty closer: 
settlement estates purchased, the total area of the estates being 1,060,387 
acres. Receipts from all sources amounted to £570,498, and expenditure as 
follows:—Purchase money, £2,700,083; contingent expenses, £114,321; total, 
£2,814,404. There were at 30th June, 1915, 443 purchasers with overdue 
instalments, the amount represented being £49,083, 


Pusric Worcs Funp. 


The Public Works Account, which was opened in the year 1906, under the 
authority of the same statute which provided for the Closer Settlement 
Fund, is entitled to two-thirds of the net proceeds of sales of Crown lands 
less 20 per cent. as credited to the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and the 
proceeds of land sales under the Public Instruction Act, Grants in aid are, 
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at times voted from the revenue, and the transactions for the year ended 
30th June, 1915, are shown below :— 


Receipts. Amount. | Disbursements. | Amount. 
' i 

e ., & # 

Repayments to credit of Votes Payments on account of the undermen- 

(previous years) a of 29,304 tioned Services :— 
Premier—Immigration ard Tourist 

Two-thirds net proce-ds of Sale of i Bureau--Improvements to Caves, 

Crown Lands, exclusive of interest; &e... me ae ae oe Se 8,579 
on purchase money—less 20 per — 
cent. a ve ee 4 oh 299,408 | 

| Colonial Secretary— 

Net proceeds of Sale of Land, under’ i Hospitals and Benevolent Asylums| 42,467 
section 4, Public Instruction Act Miscellaneous .. ae i aia 7,580 
OF1880 .. kee 1,564 50.077 7 

Transfers from Consolidated Revenue z Treasurer — Government Printing 
Account... wee | 200,000 Obice Tank 3,061 


Explosives — Public Magazine Es- 
tablishment, Middle Harbour, &e. 16,271 


Sydney Harbour Trust Se : 28,202 
Miscellaneous .. . 6a "ae 5,111 
52,645 
Attorney-General and Justice .. «| 14,229 > 
Secretary for Lands— = 
Resumption uf Parks, Foreshores, &c. 36,371 
Miscellaneous .. ne ois | _ L716 
38,087 
Public Works—Harbours and Rivers.. 8,068 
Dredge Service . Ma tah PCy 12,616 
Public Buildings te 2,153 
Construetion of Works generally = 14,8¢8 
\ Metropolitan Board of Water Supply . 
and Sewerage—Water Supply... 17,675 
' Hunter District Water Supply and 
Sewerage Board--Water Supply 1,262 
Roads and Bridges... 46,139 
Grants.to Shires and Municipalities 5,938 
Railways and ‘Tramways te ..| . 4,793 
{ kezoup to Loan Vote.. ., —.,|_= 39,000 
i - 152,538 
Pubiie Instruction—Training Colleg 938 
Technical Education—Buildings, &c,| 189,659 
Conservatorium of Music so. ~—a« 1,616 
Miscellaneous Services ee Ses 1,579 
Recoup to Loan Vote .. = = 50,000 
243,842 
Agriculture—Promotion of Agricul- 
ture, &c. 5 zs 9,262 
Wentworth Irrigation... . as vs 984 
te Fumigation Chambers ee . 241 
Miscellaneous .. a ee 4,746 


| 75,233 — 


Forestry—Prepari vs Land for Afforest- 


ation, &c. ds a «| __7,841 

Balance, 80th June, 1914, i Total Works, Services, &. .. 583,541 
brought forward... “a 218,787 Balance, 30th June, 1915 ea 165,522 
Grand Total hg £749,068 |) Grand Total ..  .. .. £749,063 


i 


HH Expenpiture oN Pusric Works. 


The total expenditure on Public Works during each of the last five years 
is shown in the following table. The amounts are obtained from the Public 
Works Fund, Consolidated Revenue Fund, and Loans:— 


t 
Year: zay eos i ped Loans. Expenditure : Per Inhabitant, 
j 1 

£ ! £ i £ £ £s. d 
1911 | 928,115 | 514,067 ; 3,921,758 5,363,940 |; 3.5 6 
1912 876,344 632,686 | 5,491,103 | 7,000,133 42 5 
1913 | 570,631 | 570,768 ' 7,703,594 | 8,848,193 419 5 
1914 | 390,358 { 490,206 ; 9,126,844 10,907,408 5 9 3 
1915 | 583,542 533,932 | 6,996, 107 8,113,580 472 

i ' 


rr re PP 
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TAXATION. 

License Fees, Land and Income Taxes, and Stamp and Probate Duties 
represent the various forms of taxation in the State. The subjoined state- 
ment shows the revenue derived from each source during the year ended 
30th June, 1915:— 


Head of Revenue, es Refunds. eee 
Collections from Licenses :— £ | £ £ 
To Retail Fermented and Spirituous Liquors, | 
including Colonial Wine, Cider, and ey ia 93,310 5) 
Wholesale Spirit Dealers i or 5,370 | 
Billiard and Bagatelle ... ths eae se eas 8,948 
Auctioneers “3 sa vad ‘is is ih 6,997 | | 
Eat Pedlars, and Pawnbrokers is ae 2,987 | | 
ale of Tobacco, Cigars and Clgarentes aes a3 3,804 | { ” 5. 
Explosives Act of 1905... .. Se A.) age dae ORR 2 MAS Rb 
Metropolitan Traffic Act wae Sell Bi oS 3,660 
Motor Traffic Act vee eet 17,625 
Gaming and Betting Act, 1906 wee "Fe 1,210 
Theatres and Public Halis Act, » 1908 tee tks 3,133 | 
All other . ss 0a oat 1,048 |} 
Total, Licenses “ee £149,529 574 148,955 
| oy aes 
Land Tax, eee nee] 8,992 646 3,346 
i 
Income Tax... ~ ... ves se oh 5a «| 1,728,916 | 74,993 | 1,653,923 
! | ¥=— 
Motor Vehicle Tax tag beet a mg aes 45,100 45 45,055 
Stamp Duties :—- 
Adhesive Stamps ts see Seo eS | 161,482 |) 
Impressed Stamps— £ | 
Deeds .., 221,329 
Debentures, Promissory Notes, and | 
Bills of Exchange mae a 32,926 
Coupons, Cheques, and Receipts |.. 115,551 | 
Bills of Lading, Transfers of Shares, 
Mo. ds ee as 15,553 H 
385,359 | 
Less Commissions and Deductions. 2,756 : 
382,603 |$ 3,669 | 1,104,391 
Bank-note Composition... soe ies ves fet 2,153 
£ ‘| 
Probate, Settlement, and ener Death Duties— 
Probate .., Mae 543, 459 
Settlement and “Companies? " Death 
Duties ... xi td es 8,170 \ 
———| 551,629 
Miscellaneous Receipts ... an a -_ say 650 
Paid direct to Treasury .. ga ea vi ve 9,543 i 
F 
Total, Stamp Duties ... —-£/ 1,108,060 3,669 | 1,104,391 
Revenue from Taxation... .., £ 8,085,597 | 79,997 | 2,955,670 


The sonteoll of Customs and Excise having passed to tlie Commonwealth 
Government on ist January, 1901, the foregoing statement does not 
include any figures relating to the taxation thereunder. In a publication 
of this character, however, it is desirable that the actual amount to which 
the people of the State arc subjected by way of taxation, whether direct 
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or indirect, should be clearly set forth. The following statement shows in 
detail the net revenue derivable from each source of taxation for the five 
years ended 30th June, 1915, after deducting refunds, but not allowing for - 
cost of collection :— 


Land Tax .., be a 780,997 | $19,942 831,228 


765,867 |*1,037,000 


Total Commonwealth 


Head of Taxation or Charge. 1910-11. 1911-12, 1912-18, | 1913-14, 1914-15. 
t i | 
CoMMONWEALTH. £ £ £ £ £ 
Customs Duties ay | 4,306,952 5,148,068 5,391,029 5,389,065 | 5,393,560 
Excise a a ...| 1,034,235 | 1,093,339 | 1,257,667 | 1,274,007 | 1,430,301 


Taxation ... £) 6,122,184 7,091,349 | 7,479,924 7,428,939 | 7,860,861 
rad 35 2 5 
State. 
Land Tax ... ou or 7,438 6,479 5,738 4,692 | 3,346 
Income Tax oe w.| 269,142 644,571 . $62,625 1,290,370 | 1,653,922 


Stamp Duties— 


Stamps .. ... |, 229,109} 288,522} 930,197 | 375,114. | 850,609 
Bank-note Composition.. 38,982 16,563 3,743 2,593 2,153 
Probate ... we. .| 858,752 839,212 357,275 494,660 | 548,459 
‘Settlement and Compa-, 

n'es Death Duties ...| 3,998 10,193 7,975 17,869 8,170 


Total, Stamps £ 625,841 | 1,104,490 599,190 890,236 | 1,104,391 


+ -¢——— -$-, - ~~ | ——-- 


Motor Tax ... re vile ls tive &|l'< tater. 1)! (ieee, fee 45,055 


Licenses... ... | --125,098 130,113 | 137,607 144,707 | 148,956 
Wharfage, Harbour, and we 


Tonnage Rates ... : 232,641 256,821 281,725 285,897 | 277,760 
Fees for Registration of 
17,075 


Dogs o,f 5,751 | 16,269 16,768 17,079 


Total State Taxation 
and Charges £| 1,275,911 | 2,158,743 | 1,703,853 | 2,632,981 | 3,250,505 


‘i 


Loca, 


Municipal Rates— 


City of Sydney ... ..| 206,461 221,450 226,688 242,363 285,024 
a »> (Land Tax} 83,569 98,183 100, 267 151,212 170,653 
Suburban and Country 
Municipalities | 648,571 731,687 | 818,576 889,353 | 1,023,169 
Shire Rates es | 424,182 470,054 524,548 572,924 623,160 
Licenses— : 
Auctioneers, Hawkers, : 
&c, (City Council) ... 1,620 1,258 1,499 1,479 1,392 
Water and Sewerage Rates : 
and Charges oes ...| 594,422 646,087 702,956 799,392 


84,313 


Total Local Rates! - : 
and Charges £) 1,958,825 | 2;168,719 | 2,374,534 | 2,656,663 | 2,987,711 


‘Total Commonwealth, 
State, and Local Taxes, 
Rates, and Charges,..£} 9,356,920 | 11,418,811 | 11,598,311 | 12,718,583 |14,099,077 


* Partly estimated ; the final figures are not available. 


Note.—Customs and Excise Duties since 1910 are gross and do not take into account Interstate 
Credits aud Debits, which are not available. During 1909-10, the last year in which they were recorded, - 
the net Interstate Debits wére £242,955. The figures for Municipal and Shire Rates and Licenses relate 
to the year ended 31st December preceeding the end of the financial year in which they are included above. ~ 
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The above table of Net Revenue gives a comprehensive list of the various 
sources of taxation, from which in the next table the per capita rates pre- 
-vailing during the past five years are compared. In that period percentages 
have increased in Customs Duties, Excise, Income Tax, Stamp Duties, 
~Wharfage Rates, City Municipal Rates, Suburban and Country Rates, and 
Water and: Sewerage Rates have advanced. ‘Decreases are observable in 
‘Commonwealth Land Tax, and in the State Land Tax; in the latter case, 
-owing to the operation of the Local Government Acts. A new source of 
State Revenue is the Finance (Taxation) Act, 1914, under the provisions 
of which motor vehicles must be annually registered with the Police Depart- 
“ment, aud on such registration a fee fixed at a-minimum of £1 is payable 
“In respect of a motor cycle, motor tricycle, or taxi-cab. On other motor 
vehicles the license fee ranges between £2 and £20. The basis upon which, 
. the fee is payable is the “ horse-power” of the vehicle. Motor cars used by 
medical practitioners or clergymen, public motor cars (except taxi-cabs), 
and trade motor vehicles pay half rates. Government motor vehicles, ambu- 
lance motor vehicles, and those owned by municipalities and shires, or by 
the City of Sydney, are exempt from taxation. The Revenue benefited 
during 1915 by this tax to the extent of £45,055. 


There was a noticeable decrease in the: revenue. derived from Income, 
Land, and Stamp Duty Taxation between the years 1907 and 1909. 
This was due to amending legislation under Acts -Nos.°7 and 8 

of 1907, so far as Income Tax and Stamp Duties are concerned, whereby, 

from the Ist January, 1908, any income won by personal exertion, up 
to £1,000 a year, was exempt from direct taxation, but owing to new 
legislation, imposing a tax on incomes exceeding £300 per annum, the 
income tax shows a large increase in 1912, and in 1914 additional amounts 
were obtained by the Income Tax Amendment Act of that year, which 
further increased the taxes and reduced the exemption to £250. In 1915. 
a Commonwealth Income Tax Act came into force under the provisions. 
of which all net incomes above £156 earned during the currency of the 
year ending 30th June, 1915, were subjected to taxation. Stamp receipts 
declined from 1907 to 1909 owing to the repeal of duties on bills. of 
exchange, promissory notes, drafts, receipts, &c., but the death duties were: 
not altered. Early in the year 1914 the Stamp Duties Amendment Act,. 
1914, became law. The Act imposes additional stamp duties, and consider- 
ably increases the probate duties, so that larger receipts: may be expected 
under this heading. ; eae = 


The decline in revenue from the State land tax is attributable to the opera- 
tion of the Taxation Amending Acts of 1905 and 1906, and the Sydney 
Corporation (Amendment) Act of 1908, which provide for the allotment 
to Shires and Municipalities of laud taxation collected within their area. 
These taxation Amending Acts are a necessary corollary to the Local 
Government Extension Act of 1906. As shown in succeeding pages, a land 

. tax was levied by the Commonwealth Government as from 1st July, 1910. 
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TAXATION PER INHABITANT. 


The previous figures would be incomplete without corresponding informa- 
tion respecting the taxation per head of population, which is set forth here- 


under :— al; 
Head of Taxation or Charge. 1910-11. 1911-12. 1912-13. | 1918-14. 1914-15, 
l - 
. ae a ees a 
COMMONWEALTH. £sx ai£s.a/£ 8 da /£ 8. d[/£ 8 d, 
Customs Duties ... 212 7' 38 07/ 3 0 7) 218 9) 217 103 
Excise Duties 012 7; 01211] 014 2} 01311 0 15 a 
Land Tax ... “09 7/ 0100) 09 4) 08 4/00 
Total Commonwealth 
Taxation... f£/ 314 9] 4 38 6) 441 41 0\|4 4 4 
Stare, | 
| { 
Land Tax ... ; 001;001;)001 001:50 0 O4 
Tncome Tax wea 034, 05 7) 07 5| 014 1/017 8 
Stamp Duties— ; 
Sante oe seo’ OF 21D) 0 210) O 27, 0 41,0 5 102 
Bank-note Composition _...| 0 0 6/ 0 0 23 0 0 04 0 0 04/0 0 Of 
Probate i See .| 0 4 38] 0910; 0 £0] 0 5 5|0 510 
Settlement and Companies i 
Death Duties we ae} O 0 Of 0 0 14) 0 1z3 0 0 23/0 0 1 
Total Stamps. £/ 0 7 7 013 0) 0 6 8% 0 9801110 
Motor Tax Po es Svtlt? See ll eect oll, cate tt! ceeded 0 0 G 
Licenses ... vai ae = 16/016) 017;)017\|;017 
Wharfage, Harbour, aud Ton- 
nage Rates... Gi .| 0 210/ 0 3 0/ 0 8 2] 0 38 210 8 0 
Fees for Registration of Dogs .... 0 0 24) 0 0 23) 0 0 23) 0 6 2310 0 2 
Total State Taxation and aces : 
Charges is 015 7| 1 5 43 O19 2/ 1 8 9% 1 14 10% 
Loca. ‘ 
Municipal Rates—- | 
City of Sydney wv «| 0 2 6] 02 8| 0 27; O 2 8/0 3 Of 
o 1 (Land Tax)..| 0 1 1] 01 2] 011; 0 1 8/0 110 
Suburban and Country Muni- 
cipalities ma) ae .| O F1ll} 0 8 7] 0 9 8} 0 9 8} 010 11§ 
Shire Rates 05 2} 0 5 7 0 611 0 6 3)0 6 84 
Licenses— 
Auctioneers, Hawkers, &c. Pra 
(City Council) “ee t 0 0 03] 0 O OF 0 O OF O O OF O O OF 
Water and Sewerage Rates and : 
Charges wee is Ae 7 38) 07-7), 0 711 8 8 0 9 5f 
Total Local Rates and i 
Charges. 1 3113) 1 5 73) 1 6 94 1 S1tk 112 OF 
Total Commonwealth, State, ies = | 
and Local Taxes, Rates, and 
Charges ‘ sae 514 33 614 53 610 03] 618 9|711 2% 
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Lanp Anp Incomn TAXATION, 
PES 4 des State Land Tax, 


The land tax of the State is levied on the unimproved value ai the rat 
of ld. in the £, A sum of £240 is allowed by way of exemption, and 
where the unimproved value is in excess of that sum a reduction equal 
to the exemption is made; but where several blocks of land within the 
State are held. by a person or company, only one amount of £240 may 
be deducted from the aggregate unimproved value. In cases where land 
is mortgaged, the mortgagor is permitted to deduct from the tax payable 
a sum equal to the income tax paid by the mortgagee on the interest 
derived from the mortgage of the whole property, including improvements. 
The lands exempt from taxation comprise Crown lands not‘subject to the 
right of purchase, or held under special or conditional lease, or as home- 
stead selections; other lands vested in the Crown; lands vested in the 
Railway Commissioners ; lands belonging to or vested in local authorities ; 
public roads, reserves, parks, cemeteries, and commons; lands occupied 
as public pounds, or used exclusively for or in connection with public 
hospitals, benevolent institutions, and other public charities, churches, 
and chapels; the University and its affiliated colleges, the Sydney 
Grammar School, and mechanics’ institutes and schools of art; and 
lands dedicated to and vested in trustees and used for zoological, agri- 
cultural, pastoral, or horticultural show, or for other public or scientific 
purposes. : 


Under the Local Government Act, 1906, when the Council of a shire 
or municipality makes and levies a general rate, not less than 1d. in the 
£ on the unimproved value of land within its area, land tax ceases to 
be collected by the State therein. A similar provision was extended to the 
City of Sydney under the operation of the Sydney Corporation (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1908. 


ae 
awe, 


Land tax is, therefore, now levied only on the unincorporated portion 
of the Western Division of the State. 


State Income Tax. 


Until the year 1911, when new legislation was passed, an incomé tax of 
6d. in the £ was imposed upon so much cf every income as was in excess 
of £1,000, if the income was derived from personal exertion, otherwise the 
exemption was only £200. Incomes were altogether exempt which were 
derived from the ownership or use or cultivation of land upon which 
land tax was payable. The exemptions included the revenues of local 
authorities, the income of life assurance societies, and of other societies 
and companies not carrying on business for purposes of profit or gain, and 
not being income derived from mortgages; the dividends and profits of 
the Savings Bank of New South Wales and the Government Savings Bank ; 
the funds and income of registered friendly societies and trades unions; 
the incomes and revenues of all ecclesiastical, charitable, and educational 
institutions of a public character; and income accruing to foreign 
investors from Government Stock. The regulations provided that, in the 
case of every company, its income should be taken as the income of the 
company in New South Wales and from investments in the State. Public 
companies were not allowed the exemption of £200. 


The variations in regard to the number and amount of incomes which 
were liable to taxation are shown in the following table, which relates to 
- the years 1899 to 1911. The results for the period since 1911 are not. 
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available, as the Taxatiqgn Department has not supplied any particulars of 
subsequent years :— : ; = 


Kenge. |) abenet Net Income. Fear. | Numero Net Income. 
£ i £ 

1899 19,775 11,123,343 | 1906 23,832 14,937,906 
1900 20,051 12,140,569 ||, 1907 24,091 16,410,484 
1901 19,991 12,065,842 |, 1908 5,933 8,851,026 
1s02 | 20,299 12,127,129 1909 5,442 7,758,851 
1903 22,234 13,415,760 1910 5,810 9,566,920 
1904 22,299 12,482,094 |) 1911 | 5,846 11,095,863 
1906 22,814 13,769,828 


The number of incomes taxed in the last four years is very much 
reduced, for thé reason given above, and the figures quoted for these years 
in the statement are exclusive of incomes from personal exertion under 
£1,000, which, under an Act passed in 1907, were exempt from taxation. 


A distribution of the incomes subject to taxation according to the 
amounts taxable is set forth in the following statement. The particulars 
are based on the experience of the nine years ended 30th June, 1907, the 
subsequent years being excluded, as the souree of taxation was restricted 
considerably. These, however, represent only a portion of the incomes 
derived from New South Wales, as incomes derived from land, or the use 
ane occupancy of land, are not taxable. The net earnings are given in the 
table :— 


Average of Nine Years, Proportion in each category. 
Categories, 
Number of Amount of Of Number of | Of Amount of 
Iucomes. | Incomes, Incomes. Incomes, 
| £ | per cent. per cent. 
£200 and under £250... 63/1 ' 1,480,269 29°60. 11:00 
250 300... 4,074. ~——«'1, 109,310 18-93 8:54 
300, 400... 4,140 1,416,427 19-23 10°90 
400, 500... 2,028 | 904,974 9°42 6°96. 
500, = 700... 1,949 3,126,764 9:06 8°67 
700, 1,000... 1,200 984,712 5°57 7°58 
1,000 ,, 1,200... 392 426,930. | 1-82 3-29 
1,200, 2,000... 708 1,068,940 | 329 | 8-23 - 
“2,000 —,, 5,000... 462 | 1,354,765 2-15 10°43 
' 5,000, 10,000...; 122. 819,303 | ‘57 6°31 
10,000, 20,000... 47 643,381 22 |. 4°95 
20,000 and upwards... 31 | — 1,707,889 14 13°14 
Total weap Q,524 12,993,764 | 100-00. 100-00 
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A comparison of the incomes assessed for the years 1908 and 1911 ia 
afiorded in the subjoined statement, in which the amounts are given in 
various grades :— ; 


1908, ; 1911. 

Grade. : ; ; 
Number. Ni et Income. Number. Net Income. 

£ £ 
£1 to £1,000... val 4,723 1,042,468 4,261 1,118,623 
1,001 ,, 1,200 2.0 ua 139 151,849 173 190,698 
1,201 ,, 2,000... ie 364. 562,069 462 718,943 
2,001 ,, 5,000... a 378 1,168,614 542 1,660,591 
5,001 ,, 10,000... ss 180 1,235,745 213 1,474,850 
10,001 ,, 20,000 ... ae 89 1,203,870 114 1,613,656 
20,001 and upwards... ...,/ . 60 3,486,411 81 4,318,502 
Total ... | 5,983 | 8,851,026 5,846 11,095,863 


Srate Income Tax Aors. 


The Act relating to income tax was amended in 1911 by the enactment 
of the Income Tax Act, 1911. Under its provisions a tax was payable by 
all persons other than companies in receipt of £300 per annum, derived 
from all sources within New South Wales. In the case of companies the 
total receipts are taxable. 

Under the Income Tax (Amendment) Act, 1914, further increases were 
imposed, and the exemption was reduced to £250, no deduction being 
allowed to companies. <A taxpayer is allowed a deduction of £50 in respect - 
of each child under 18 years of age wholly maintained by him, and insurance 
premiums up to £50 are exempt. 

The tax payable by any company is 1s. in the £ on the taxable income 
of the company, and the rates per £ for persons other than companies are as 
follows :— 

So much of income :chargeable— 


As does not exceed £700 ee ee a ste whe ve = 68d. 
As exceeds £700 and does not exceed £1,700 ise fas we = oOd, 
» £1,700 5 £2,700 aes is we «10d. 
» £2,700 3 £4,700 38 dite waa, ddd. 
» £4,700 5 £6,700 dus oes we Ls. 
>», £6,700 5 £9,700 ae ae we Is. Id. 
>, £9,700 ‘ ies Is, 2d. 


Tn each case an addition of one-third of tax is made on such of the income 
as is derived from the produce of property. 
The following incomes are exempt from income-tax, viz. :— 

(a) The revenues of municipal corporations or other local authorities. 

(®) The incomes of mutual life assurance societies and of other com- 
panies or societies not carrying on business for purposes of profit 
or gain, except income from mortgages. 

(c) The funds and incomes of societies registered under the Friendly 
Societies Act or under any Act relating to trade unions. 

(d@) The incomes and revenues of all ecclesiastical, charitable, and 
educational institutions of a public character, whether supported 
wholly or partly by grants from the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
or not. ; 
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. ; (e) Income arising or aceruing to any person from Government deben- 
. tures, inscribed stock, and Treasury bills. . 


(f) Dividends derived from shares in a company. 


These exemptions do not extend to the salaries and wages of persons 
-employed by any such corporation, company, society, or institution, 
although the same be paid wholly or in part out of the income, revenues, 

- or funds thereof. x 


Increase OF State INCOME Tax ror Years 1914 anp 1915. 


Under the Finance (Taxation) Act, 1914, the amount in the pound which 
constitutes the income tax on ary taxable income imposed by the Income 
Tax Act, 1911, and amendments of 1912 and 1914, has, with respect to the 
income tax on income received during the year 1914, been increased by the 
sum of threepence. <A similar increase of threepence in the pound with 
respect to income tax on income received during the year 1915 was 
imposed by the Finance (Taxation) Act, 1915. 


REVENUE FROM STATE LAND AND INCOME TAXES. 


The revenue from land and income taxes since 1896, the year in which 
they were first imposed, is shown hereunder. The amounts exclude 
refunds rendered necessary through correction of errors by the taxpayer 
or adjustments by the Department, but include refunds brought about 
through the income of the year of assessment falling short of the amount 
of income of the preceding year on which the assessment was made; & 
provision which was repealed by the Land and Income Tax Amendment 
Act, 1904:— 


Year. State Land Tax. | State Income Tax. Year. State Land Tax. | State Income Tax. 
£ £ £ £ 
1896 eet sear 27,658 1906 329,998 266,233 
1897 139,079 295, 537 1907 345,497 283,422 
1898 364,131 166,395 1908 178,889 - 215,283 
1899 253,901 j 178,032 1909 80,794 202,369 
1900 | 286,227 183,460 1910 9,066 219,977 
1901 | 288,369 215,893 1911 7,438 269,142 
1902 301,981 | 203,625 1912 6,479 644,571 
1903: 314,104 214,686 1913 5,738 662,625 
1904 _ 322,246 193,240 1914 4,692 1,290,370 
1905 323,267 195,252 1915 3,346 1,653,923 


The fluctuations shown in the first three years are due to the difficulties 
inseparable from the introduction of a system of direct taxation; the 
returns for 1899 and subsequent years, however, are under normal 
conditions, which have been varied recently, as already shown, by the 
increased exemption for the majority of taxpayers, in the case of the 


income tax, and by the transfer to shires and municipalities of the 
land tax. 


CoMMONWEALTH Lanp Tax. 


The Commonwealth Government has levied a graduated tax on the unim- 
proved value of the lands of the Commonwealth, as from the Ist July, 
1910. In the case of owners who were not absentees, an amount of £5,000 
was exempt, and the rate of tax ranged from-1d. for the first £1 of value in 
excess of that amount, and increased uniformly to 33d. in the £ on a taxable 
balance of £75,000 with 6d. in the £ for every £ in excess of that amount. 
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Absentee owners were required to pay 1d. in the £ up to £5,000, with a 
uniform progression for the next £75,000, reaching 43d. in the £. On every 
£ in excess of £80,000, 7d. was payable. 


By amendments of the Act taking effect from 30th June, 1914, the 
‘rates were increased, and interests in certain Crown leases hitherto 
exempt, have now become taxable. Within the same limits as before 
‘regarding taxable balances, the progression now ranges from 1d. to 
5d. where land is held by residents, and from 2d. to 6d. where’ the 
owners are absentees. After the progression ceases residents pay a flat 
tate of 9d. in the £, and absentees 10d. in the £ Interests in Crown 
leases carrying the right of purchase were liable to taxation under the 
original Act, but since 30th June, 1914, interests in practically all Crown 
leases with a term exceeding one year are taken into assessments, Lands 
owned by a State, municipality, or other public authority, by savings banks, 
friendly societies, trades unions, or used solely for religious, charitable, or 
educational purposes, &., are not taxable. 


The tax is very. comprehensive; all interests, both direct and indirect, 
are included in a taxpayer’s assessment, and his rate fixed accordingly. To 
avoid double taxation, however, deductions are made in respect of tax paid 
by any primary taxpayer or precedent secondary taxpayer, but always main- 
taining the principle of progression. Care has been taken not to penalise 
owners of land affected by pre-existing contracts, or held under settlements 
made before the commencement of the Act or under wills of persons who 
died before 30th June, 1910. 


The following statement shows the assessments by the Commonwealth 
Land Tax Department for the State of New South Wales for the year 
1918-14 :-— 


Classification. Residents, Absentees, Total. 
Values assessed :— £ £ £ 
Town Lands— 
Improved... ee oe . | 59,314,778 2,303,120 61,617,898 
Unimproved .., ise 2 ve) 80,449,899 1,207,326 31,657,225 
Tax ... sis ag 272,591 16,815 289,406 
Country Lands— it is ee 
Improved... ae tek .. | 116,977,254 1,221,257 | 118,198,511 
Unimproved ... sik ose | 55,330,314 544,714 55,875,028 
Tax ... in re 463,105 7,736 470,841 
Total— 
Improved .. ow, ws .--| 176,292,032 3,524.377 | 179,816,409 . 
Unimproved ... ue ue ...| 85,780,213 1,752,040 87,532,253 
Tax... it abe 735,696 24,551 760,247 
Area of Country Land assessed in New Acres. Acres. | Acres, 
South Wales ee a ee ...| 33,224,162 311,768 33,565,930 


The total figures for New South Wales show that the land tax for resi- 
dents was £735,696; absentees, £24,551; total, £760,247; and for the whole 
Commonwealth, residents, £1,395,985; absentees, £55,788; grand total, 
-£1,451,778. 


The area of land in New South Wales included in taxable returns was 
38,565,930 acres, or 52-6 per cent. of the taxable land in the Commonwealth 
of Australia. 


- The number of taxpayers resident and absentee during the year 1914-15 
is shown below for the Commonwealth, classified according to the taxable 
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values of their properties after the allowance of deduction from unim- 
proved values :-— 


| Number of Taxpayers. Percentage of Potal. 
Taxable Value. : 
Resident. -Absentees, Total. Resident. Absentees. 
£ 

11,000 2,382 2,117 4,449 18°6 67:3 
1,001-2,000 1,813 283 2,098 | 144 9-0 
2,001-3,000 1,339 160 1,499 107 5a 
3,001-4;000 989 uy | 4) 6|lOT7® 37 
4;001-5;000 TTT 9 873! 62 31 
5,001-6,000 629 54 | 688 | 5:0 17 
6,001-7j000 ser | 36 | 57 4:1 I 
7,001-8, 000 398 3 431 | 3-2 1-0 
8,001-9;000 350 29 | 379 | 28 0-9 
9,001-10,000 296 31 | 27 23 10 
10,001-15,000 975 70 | (1,045 78 29 
15,001-20,000 555 40 | 595 | tt | 18 
20,001-30,009 611 29 60D 0-9 
$0,001-40,000 324 | 342 26 0-6 
40,001-50,000 179 2 | 191 | a4 0-4 
50,001-60,000 127 6 133 | 10 02 
€0,001-70,000 80 7 87 | 06 02 
70,001-80,000 57 1 | 5S | 0% -O-1 
Above 80,000 _ 205 6 21 | 16 0-2 
| 12,557 3.145 15,702 | 1000 | 100-0 


An absentee is a taxpayer who does not reside in Australia. The term is 
not applicable to a taxpayer who, for reasons connected with health, business, 
or recreation, leaves Australia for a time, intending to return thereto. All 
Australian land-owners who leave Australia to participate in the war are 
treated as residents entitled to the general exemption of £5,000. 


CommMonwHauTa Tncomn Tax. 
In addition to the income tax of the State, an income tax is now levied 


by the Commonwealth, under the provisions of two measures passed into 
law during the latter part of 1915. 


The income tax payable for each financial year is based on the income 
derived from sources within Australia during the period of twelve months 
ending on 80th June preceding the financial year for which the tax is 
“payable. 
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. Among the ineomes, revenues. and funds exempt are those of local 
governing bodies, or of a public authority, of friendly societies not carried 
on for pecuniary profit, of trade unions and kindred «associations, of 
religious, scientific, charitable, or public educational institutions, and 
the imcome derived from bonds, debentures, or stock of the Commonwealth 
‘issued for the purposes of the War Loan Act (No. 1), 1915. The Act 
does not apply to persons on active service with the Commonwealth Forces, 
nor with those of Great Britain or of her Allies as regards income derived 
from personal exertion and earned prior to the commencement of the Act. 
or during the present war. : 


In the case of a person other than an absentee, general exemptions as. 
follows are allowed :— 


(a) In respect of income derived from personal exertion (1) if the 
income does not exceed five hundred pounds—the sum of one 
hundred and fifty-six pounds; (2) if the income exceeds five hundred 
pounds-—the sum of one hundred and fifty-six pounds, less three: 
pounds for every ten pounds by which the income exceeds five 
hundred pounds. 


(b) In respect of the ineome derived from property—the sum of one 
hundred and fifty-six pounds, less two pounds for every five pounds. 
by which the income exceeds one hundred and fifty-six pounds. 


The rate of tax upon income derived from personal exertion is slightly 
over threepence on the first pound of taxable income, and increases until 
‘a taxable income of £7,600 is reached. Every pound in excess of £7,600 
bears an impost of five shillings. 


The rate applicable to income derived from property increases from 
slightly over threepence in the first pound of taxable income up to £6,500, 
and the tax on each pound in excess of that amount is five shillings. 


Companies pay at a flat rate of one shilling and sixpence in the pound. 


Lanp REVENUE. 


The receipts from the sale and occupation of Crown Iand are treated as 
‘publie income. While the proceeds from occupation, being rent, 
ean be reasonably regarded as an item of revenue, the inclusion of the 
proceeds of auction, conditional purchase, and other classes of sale in the 
ordinary revenue is epen to serious ebjection. Jt has been urged in 
justification of the course that the sums so obtained have enabled the 
Government either to construct works, which enhance the value of the 
remaining public lands and facilitate settlement, or to endow mruni- 
cipalities, and thus enable them to carry out local works. Under the 
Act passed in 1906, instituting the Public Works Fund previously men- 
tioned, two-thirds of the net proceeds of the sale of Crown lands, less 
20 per cent., equivalent to a clear 534 per cent., are paid to that fund. 


The revenue derived from lands may be growped under three main 
heads—(a) auction sales and other forms of unconditional sale; (6) con- 
ditional sales under the system of deferred payments; (¢) renta from pas- 
toral, mining, and other classes. of occupation. The first. two sources have 
been amalgamated under the head of Alienation; while the last is classed 
as Occupation. == 
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. More than half the annual receipts from land are obtained from aliena- 
tion, as will be seen from the following table, which gives in detail the 
revenue from 1911 to 1915:-— 


— a me a a a 


Head of Revenue. Wl. | 191% | 1913, | 1914, 1015. 
Alienation— iar te me ~~] ii - 

Sales, etc. :— £ i £ £ | £ £ 
Auction sales a 7 &3,058 83,764 | 63,CO01 43,762 31,630 
Other ie ee wl 15,935 15,852 | 29,854 21,279 | 14,070 
Total iy | 93,993 99,616 92,855, 65,041 45,700 


Conditional Purchases :— | - : 
Deposits and improvements| 135,392 70,9380 62,303 42,668 25,782 
Instalments and interest ...| 537,226 595,805 660,703] 721,470 715,697 
Interest (under Act of 1861) 21,614 | 18,894 17,094 17,279 16,131 


Balances... .| 186,592 146,593 138,013} 101,210 71,231 
Homestead Selections | oe 62,917 48,577 40,768 43,409 38,621 b 
Total oa «| 943,741 880,799 918,881; 925,436 - 867,462 


Total, Alienation| 1,042,734 


980,415 | 1,011,736] 990,477 | 913,162 
Occupation— = ; 


Pastoral :— 
Pastoral leases... Se 749 | 706 720 735 769 
Conditional leases | 199,214 | 201,450 | 207,043} 211,662 | 201,526 
Occupation licenses se 29,871 26,952 25,05]; 23,060 21,242 
Homestead leases ... 1,688 1,771 1,55] 1,114 1,085 


Annual and Snow, Inferior 44,193 43,400 40,607, 37,405 35,639 
and Scrub leases. | 


Settlement leases ... «| 106,736 | 85,331 79,147 72,238 67,743 
Improvement leases ae 49,501 49,644 46,203| 40,947 37,693 
Western Land Division leases 82,265 | 83,364 89, 5613) 84,662 87,488 
Other leases a at 33,840 | 34,107 36, 533 40,337 41,105 
Total ... ...| 648,057) 626,725 | 526,468| 512,160) 494,290 
Mining :— = is 
Mineral leases ae 2 17,490 ; 17,739 18,796) 19,682 15,426 
Leases of auriferous lands 2,544 1,892 ] 5837 1,755 1,668 
Miners’ rights a = 2,913 | - 2,777 3, 004 2,780 2,484 
Royalty on minerals oss 77,613 89,423 103,851 110,893 99,345 
Other se an ee 10,019 8,629 9,945; 10,092 8,455 . 
Total Gas ..| 110,579 120,460 137,433) 145,202 127,378 


Total, Occupation 658,636 | 647,185 663,901, 657,362 | 621,668 
Miscellaneous Land Receipts— ~ 
Survey fees ... ie 30,823 24,297 27,428) 23,992 22,623 
Rents, special objects vy 48,490 43,064 44,546, 47,174 52,800 
Timber licenses, royalty, &e. 84,460 94,560 96,929, 98,972 88,908 
Quit rents and other receipts 35,964 32,213 35,459 45,830 30,649 


Total ......{ 194,737 | 194,134 | 204,362) 215,968 | 194,980 — 
Gross Revenue from Lands | 1,896,107 | 1,821,734 | 1,879,999; 1,863,807 | 1,729,810 
Refunds ey vag ‘< 57,190 | 56,275 44.05] 34,920 31,729 


Net Revenue from Tania. 17,838,917 |1,765,459 | 1,835,948] 1,828,887 | 1,698,081 


The land policy of the State, though largely connected with public 
finance, has been fully discussed in the part of this yolume dealing with Land 
Settlement, 


The reappraisement of the leases in the Western Division, under the 
provisions of the Western Lands Act of 1901, caused a considerable 
shrinkage in revenue. Radical reductions in rent were necessary to prevent 
the abandonment of enormous tracts of country, which would thereby become 
worse than non-productive, inasmuch as they would form breeding- 
grounds for rabbits and other noxious animals. The loss of revenue, 
however, will be counterbalanced by the benefit resulting from the 
occupation of this large territory, under conditions which will encourage 


enterprise and the expenditure of capital in the proper development of 
the country. : 


lie 
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As a result of the reappraisement of conditional purchases and con- 


ditional leases the revenue from these lands also has been considerably 
reduced. 


esate | 
RECEIPTS ror SERVICES RENDERED. | 


Information in detail for the year ended 80th June, 1915, as to the 
amount collected for services rendered by the State, other than for trading 
concerns, is shown in the following statement :— 


Heading. Hence Refunds, !Net Revenue. 
Tees and charges— £ £ £ 

Agricultural Colleges and Faris vas ais a 5,945 178 5,767 
Pilotage, Harbour Dues, and Fees— £ | 

Pilotage .. a ae, 187 | 

Harbour and Light Rates dy oh 38,086 | 

Harbour Dues __.., eed sie oes 6,184 i 

Navigation Department-—Fees, &c. 4,819 

“| 6,996} 639) 85,587 

Mint Receipts a ves es aos is wel 8,392 | we 8,392 
Fees for Escort and Conveyance of Gold... | 209) ae 209 
Public Instruction Department— } 

Training Fees. vest 1,266 | 
Registration of Brands .., ae “eG « anced wey 1,415 | 
Fees of Office — ; 2 

Registrar-General vis ve an oss .-| 88,367 + 620 | 183,127 

Courts of Petty Sessions 4 was a | 27,962 

District Courts 60 ae vel 442 

Supreme Court .., i or “ed ee | 31,440 

Shipping Masters te enn ns hs ven 7,777 | | 

ees for Registration of Dogs... 0... usw] (17,074 

Other Fees ct ats bee nee ; 11,004 |) 
Rent for Public Watering-places, &e. ... .. ak 7,822 |) 
For the support of Patients in Meutal Hospitals — ...1 45,975 
Store Rent and carriage of Explosives ... ee se 7,491 
Yor Work performed by Prisoners in Gaol... st 771 | 


Collections by Government Printer 


For the support of Children in the Industrial Schools, 
and Inmates of Benevolent Asylums, Hospitals, &c.} 17,134 


400 | 125,808 


Fumigation and Inspection Fees... ga, Chee 7,402 | 
Other Receipts... i i ie ace we 81,808 J 
Total Receipts for Services Rendered ... £! 410,227 | 1,837 | 408,390 


In October, 1906, fees in primary and superior public schools were 
abolished under the Free Education Act; and from January, 1911, the 
tuition in High Schools also has been free. 


GENERAL MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


All items which cannot be placed rightly under one of the great; classes 
(Taxation, Land Revenue, Business Undertakings, Industrial Under- 
takings, and Receipts for Services rendered) are grouped under the head- 

‘ing of ‘‘ General Miscellaneous Receipts.’? The gross amount received 
under each head of revenue during the financial year ended 30th June, 1915, 
. and the balance of revenue collected within New South Wales by the 
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-Commonwealth Government and returned, are shown in the subjoined state- 
ment :— 


Head of Revenué, Ph led e. | Refunds. Net Revenue. 
Rents, &c. (exclusive of Land)-—~ £ £ £ 
Wharfage and Tonnage Rates, &c. (Outports)... eae 10,015 l 
Government Buildings and Premises... abe Sse 17,283 800 28,443 
Rent and Way-leave Port Kembla Jetty Sei ae 1,445 
Darling Harbour Resumed Area.. wat 59,251 15 59,236 
Public Service Superannuation Act, No.8 of 1903 ...)__-11,454 1 11,453 
Taterest on Public Moneys— 
Interest on Advances under Country Towns Water 
Supply.and Sewerage Act... 37,683 |... 37,683 
Interest on Bank Deposits and other Temporary 
Investments of Public Moneys ss les 22,550)... 22,550 
Interest on Water and Drainage Works, i eee 9,041 | w. 9,041 
- Sale of Wire-netting... 2,543 | o, 2,543 
a Value of properties Transferred ‘to Coni- 
monwealth 215,573 |... 215,573 
6 Accrued on Instalments of Loans floated in) 
as is ee we oe wa T3104, vasevts 1,311 
Other ... ne ad uae eels ich 6,950 |... 6,950 
Fines and Forfeitures— H ee © 
Sheriff ; beg os ae ote S33 1,763 jy i 
Courts of Petty Sessions ... a ee {| 29,506 | | i 
Confiscated and Unclaimed Property as . Biss 52 | 424 34,516 
Industrial Arbitration Conrt —... Pe hen ee 3,301 | | 
Other Fines . i . ah 313 |} i 
Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission . ae 31,374 120 31,254 
Repayments— { 
Repayment to Credit of Votes—Previous years sas 40,118 |} | 
Value of Materials issued by Government Stores \ 
Department... ies a 7 ‘a 2,086 | 
Seed Wheat —Frevious years i 6 ve oo 215 |} 
Annandale Garbage Destructor ... is wat si 238 | 
Ralances not required - .., ats nike teas se, 6,435 | 
State Children Relief Act.. Mie  .5e dee 
Exchange on Cheques jee a te wc see 990 | 
Sale of Government Property sie eee aa oe 9,055 | | : 
Receipts under Fisheries Act of oe we kal 9,310 | + 1,697 100,540 
Pastures Protection Act--Contributions ... ae il, 1,616 | 
Sydney Abattoirs—Surplus Revenue see oes do 6,100 | 
Flemington Sale Yards—Surplus Revenne Sad ie 12,350 | 
Costs Recovered in Various Actions en wae cot 2,915 | 
Centennial Park Land Sales.. : oe ies 4,009 | t 
Hay Irrigation Area—Rent, Ww ater Rates, “&e. Sas Mes 176 ; | 
Unclaimed Moneys .... as a 2,730 | 
Other Unelassified Receipts... wey Crete a 3,822 | j 
Total General Miscellaneous Receipts... ..; 563,650. 2,557 | 561,093° 
Balance of Revenue collected within the State by the 
Commonwealth Government and returned ... £| 2,287,295, w..... 2,287,295 


EXPENSES OF GENERAL GovERNMENT. 


In the figures already given regarding the revenue of New South Wales, 
the amount received on account of the business undertakings of the State— 
that is, the earnings of the Railways, the Tramways, the Boards of Water 
Supply and Sewerage, and the Sydney Harbour Trust—are included in the 
general revenue. In consequence of this system the annual cost of maintain- 
ing those services is included in the expenditure. 

The following statement shows the progress of expenditure as classified 
under two headings—ordinary expenditure of general government, 
including interest on capital liability of services connected therewith, 
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and expenditure on services practically outside the administration of 
general government, such as railways, tramways, water supply and 
sewerage, and the Sydney Harbour Trust, and the interest on capital 
liability of the services enumerated. The figures for the ten years ended 
30th June, 1915, and the rates per inhabitant, are as follow :— 


vas Governmental. Business Undertakings. 
“20th aenena | Buntinc||( gee Railways | Water | Sydney 
Tuner) Services. [Instruction. Redamp- PT es oee ee cme ||| oo 
} : | 
£ £ £ £ £ ge | £ £ 
1906 | 4,188,350! 938,640 | 938,398 | 6,065,388) 4,616,305, 443,916 | 261,255 | 5,321,476 
1907 | 5,272,776| 946,044 | 907,026 | 7,125;846| 4,938,523 471,133 | 264,295 | 5,673,951 
1908 | 5,867,5851,038,620 | 730,043 | 7,636,248] 5,285,058] 504,073 | 278,743 | 6,067,874 
1909 | 6,348,674 11,088,328 | °755,058 | 8,192,060| 5,698,801| 524,254 | 283,327 | 6,506,382 
1910 5,285,35311,145,038 | 807,929 ; 7,238,320] 6,131,654) 536,669 | 286,212 | 6,954,535 
1911 | 4,796,255|1,206,942 | 801,754 | 6,804,951] 6,759,942) 576,072 | 307,253 | 7,643,267 
1912 | 5,216,458|1,395,114 | 888,854 | 7,499,926] 7,501,224) 608,534 | 314,143 | 8,423,901 
1913 | 5,503,096 1,490,205 950,895 7,944,196 8,520,415] 644,347 332,800 9,497,601 
1914 | 4,818,903 1,607,324 |1,022,732 | 7,448,959] 9,505,926, 725,931 | 366,698 | 10,598,555 
1915 5,119,374 1,635,453 971,485 | 7,726,262 9,540,159 785,300 383,435 | 10,708,804 
Expenditure per Inhahitant. 

be eed |i da, Ae hae ee gras | Be Baa |e Re ne 
1906 216 5/012 8/012 8/471 9/32 3/0 6511/0 3 é63ll 8 
1907 | 310 4/012 8/012 1.415 1/3 511/09 6 3/0 3 6 315 8 
1988 316 81013 7/0 9 6 419 9\3.9 9 0967/0 3 7319 2 
1909/4 1 4/01311,0 995508181106 9103 714 3 5 
1910 3 6 3/014 4] 01 1 410 8 3l610/0 6 8,03 4 7 1 
1911 |218 5/014 9/0 9104 3 0] 4 2 6,0 71/0 8 9413 4 
1912 3.1 4/016 5/010 64 8 3/4 8 4,07 3/0 3 8419 8 
1913/3 111/016 9/010 84 9 4/415 alo 7 3\0 3 95 6 9 
wi 212 7 07 Thon 24 14/5 3 9/0 7111/0 4 0515 8 
1915 | 215 0)017 7/010 4 3 0/5 2 69 gs 5/0 4 1/515 0 


Exclusive of proportion chargeable to business undertakings. 


Under the heading of the expenses of general government are ineluded- 
civil and legal expenditure, and the cost of education and such public 
works as are constructed out of the ordinary revenue, also the interest 
payable where the proceeds of loans have been used to defray the cost of 
their construction, together with the sinking fund instalments. , 
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" TrapIng CoNCERNS OF THE STATE. 


The subjoined table shows the transactions of the State business under- 
takings and the State industrial undertakings during the year ended 30th 


June, 1915 :— 


Total Capital Expenditure. 
Expenditure Interest pacsacend 
Service. From J.oans, : Sinking’ Net 
Public Works) Revenue.) working |Fund, De- Revenue. 
Fund, and * ots Total, 
Consolidated | Expenses. |preciation 
ane and 
Revenue. Reserves. 

Business Undertakings— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Railways and Tramways . a 78,039,097 | 9,660,822 | 6,928,379 | 2,611,780 | 9,540,159 120,663 
Sydney Harbour Trust .. 7,367,922 464,681 133,156 250,279 383,435 81,246 
Water Supply & 8. —-Metropolitan 13,057,231 798,338 279,813 442,019 721,832 74,506 

Do Hunter District 925,610 85,823 31,079 82,389 63,468 22,355 
99,389,860 [11,007,664 | 7,372, 497° 3,386,467 10,708,894 298.770 
Industrial Undertakings— 
Observatory Hill, Resumed Area 

(Rocks), &e. i. 1,303,168 61,621| 12,645 | 45,159 57,804 3,817 
Brickworks—Homebush Bay sis 84,008 62,933 47,503 7,850 55,353 7,580 
Botany see) ed 23,847 11,326 | 10,448 3,219 18,667 | (—) 2,341 
Joinery Works—Rozelle .. ae 25,612 112 1,192 Wer 1,192) (-) 1,080 
State Clothing Factory .. os 12,825 30,579 29,910 1,092 31,002 | (-) 423 
Housing Fund—Daceyville —.. 86,358 4,590 620 3,109 3,729 861 
Lime Works—Taree and Botany 14,580 2,959 3,684 1,621 5,305 | (--) 2,346 
Stone Quarry (Maroubra). . ee 10,518 13,806 | 11,812 1,377 13,189 617 
Building Construction .. Ss 16,856 418,102 | 403,640 7,865 411,505 6,597 
Monier Pipe Works, &c. .. - 17,818 27,676 16,947 2,942 19,889 7,787 
State Bakery i; 10,172 35,433 | 30,976 1,020 31,996 3,437 
Blue Metal Quarry——Kiama ne 53,610 51,059 42,753 4,258 47,016 4,043 
Port Kembla 16,374 + 19,166 15,239 1,648 16,887 2,279 
Timber Yard, ‘ke. —Uhr’s Point.. 154,355 | 104,134 119,681 9,599 129,280 |(-) 28 1g 

*State Motor Garage os 7,605 8,262 7,696 411 8,107 
tPower House —Uhr’s Point se 82,515 1,676 | 1,713 1,849 3,562 (-) 1, 886 
1,875,251 | 853,434] 756,464 | 98,019) 849,483 3,951 
Total .. - o> £| 101,265,111 |11,861,098 | 8,128,801 | 3,429,486 |11,558,377 302,72 

* From Ist October, 1914, + From December, 1914, (—) Net expenditure. 


Many of the above services have been established by the Government 
recently, and consequently the working expenses have been somewhat heavy, 
The following table shows the transactions of all the State trading con- 
cerns and industrial undertakings during the years 1907-1915 :— 


Year : | Expenditure. Proportion of 
ended Pea | Revenue. Tutareat BR Net ie patel 
ti i , ;_Tuterest, evenue, ‘api 

30th June, Pilla “Depretition Total. Expenditure. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ per cent. 
1907 | 66,529,101] 6,479,703 | 3.460,945 | 2,268,701] | 5,729,646 750,057 114 
1908 | 68, 304, $69} 6,960,472 | 3,764,646 2,357,879 | 6,122,325 778,147 1:15. 
1909 | 70,688,419} 7,046,585 | 4,160,641 | 2,401,566 | 6,562,207 484,378 “70 
1910 73,611,671 7,615,024 | 4,595,710 | 2,413,263 | 7,008,973 606,051 “84 
1911 | 76,638,228) 8,428,818 | 5,153,728 | 2,551,760 | 7,705,488 723,330 ‘96 
1912 | 81,150,817| 9,194,758 | 5,800,117 | 2,974,066 | 8,774,183 420,575 52 
1913 | 87,156,379| 9,964,935 | 6,980,391 | 3,125,531 |10,105,922 |(—)140,987| (~) ‘16 
1914 | 95,188,549)11,541,295 | 8,056,766 | 3,135,475 (11,192,241 349,054 ‘37 
1915 [101,265,111/11,861,098 | 8,128,891 | 3,429,486 111,558,377 302,721 30 


(—) Net 
‘With the exception of 1433 miles 


expenditure. 


; of private railways, 4 miles of private 
tramways, and a number of short lines, in extent 1354 miles, in nung 
districts, all railways and tramways belong to the State, 
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Te Meat Inpustry anp ApaTToirs Boarp. Br Sue eee 
Glebe Island (Sydney) Abattoirs. 


The following statement shows the receipts and disbursements for the 
years ended 30th June, 1914 and 1915, of the Glebe Island Abattoirs:— 


r 
Receipts, 1914. 1915, | Disbursements. 1914. 1915. 
£ £ £ £ 
Rents ae aC fa +f 10,458 10,346 Salaries and wages is ite 9,187 8,982 
Fees ie ay we a 7,504 6,976 Repairs and new works wh 1,151 277 
Miscellaneous .. es es 1,588 1,479 Miscellaneous .. ee ae 3,605 3,659 
19,550 18,801 | 13,893 12,918 
Consolidated Revenue... ee 5,500 6,100 
19,393 19,018 
i Surplus... £) 5,657 5,883 


The new Abattoirs at Homebush were opened in April, 1915. 
Flemington Saleyards. 


The receipts and disbursements of the Flemington Saleyards are shown 
hereunder for the years ended 30th June, 1914 and 1915 :— 


Receipts, 1914, 1915. Disbursements. | 1914, 1915. 
L 
x & £ & 
Renis oe oe oe <e 803 835 Salaries and wages ae “8 4,333 4,499 
Fees . ae we «| 14,633 16,096 Repairs and new work .. oe 789 314 
New Abattoirs .. as a 1,077 2,112 || Meat Supply for Imperial eee 161 
Cattle Bath ‘ ie a oes 30 Uses Act. 
Miscellanecus .. ea a 59 56 |; Miscellaneous .. ‘ oe 1,160 2,039 
16,572 | 19,129 6,262 7,013 
Consolidated Revenue. . --| 10,500 12,350 
16,782 19,363 
Surplus... oe £} 410,290 12,116 


Trust Funps anp Specian Deposits. 

The Trust Funds and Special Deposits form a very important division 
of the public finances, not only from the nature of the transactions and the 
volume of accumulated funds, but also by reason of the manner in which 
the accounts are used in conjunction with the general finances of the State. 
To show the importance of the Account, the following table has been 
compiled :— 


As at As at As at ts 

30th Amount, 30th Amount. 30th Amount. 
June. dune. June, 

£ | £ | |  £ 

*1871 213,340 1902 11,720,889 1969 , 2,575,757 
*1876 854,571 1903 | 10,564,026 | 1910 | 2,743,156 
*1881 1,671,183 1904 | 10,191,160 1911; 4,522,915 
*1886 2,702,486 1905 | 10,562,513 |; 1912 5,547,741 
*1891 4,997,055 1906 10,007,626 || 1913 ; 6,134,067 
1896 7,657,741 1907 2,359,665 |; 1914 5,341,0€0° 
1900 | 10,103,940 1908 1,867,442 || 1915 | 5,259,710 


1901 | 10,823,128 | 
* As at 31st December. 


The decreased amounts shown since 1906 are due to the removal of the 
securities belonging to the Government Savings Bank to the control of 
the Savings Bank Commissioners. As these securities are not yested in the 
State Treasurer they are excluded from the Public Accounts. ms 
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The Trust Funds: under the supervision. of the State Treasurer are 
divided into two classes,, viz. :—Special Deposits. Account and Special 
Accounts.. The total of ail moneys under these headings on 80th June, 
1915, was £5,259,710—£4,925,638. as. Special. Deposits Account and £334,072 
as Special ‘Accounts 


Special Deposits Account. 


£ £ 
Government Savings Bank of Treasury Guarantee Fund a8 20,625. 
. New South Wales Deposit Treasury Fire Insurance Fund 56,021 
Account .. 3,057,514 | Sobraon Fund _... i 10,000 
Government Savings Bank of - Water and Drainage Loan Re- 
~ New Sonth: Wales Advance demption Fund : Ss 27,758 
» Deposit Account bed : 283,000 | Union Trustee Company ‘of Aus- 
State Debt Commissioners’ tralia, Limited.. ave nae 20,000 
Deposit. Account oe tee 53,514.| Revenue Suspense. Account ... 10,853 
State Debt Trust Accounts... 118,622 | Unelaimed Salaries. and Wages 
Public Works Department... 73; 333 Account. oe ie 10,969 
Fixed Deposits Account ...  410,;160/|} Public Trustee Unclaimed 
Industrial Undertakings bes 60,713 Balances : , ies 15,627 
Sundry Deposits Account a 379,787 | Wheat Acquisition Ket” wae 39,828. 
Municipal Council of Sydney, Other Accounts—less than 
» Sinking Funds 168,741 £10,009 ae ie 35% 52,077. 
Government Railways | " Super- 

_.annuation Account. .., one 42,929 — 
Housing Fund... a i 13,567 Total... .. £4,925, 638 
Special Accounts... 

: £ £ 

Master-in-Equity Account... 96,528 | Prothonotary Account ... Se 3,146 
Master-in-Lunacy Account... 29,217 | Registrar of Probates’ Account 28,679 
Public Trustee Account .- , 176,502 Total als ‘ct £334,072 


Grand Total, Special Deposits and Special Accounts, £5,259,710. 


The existence of a large account upon which the Treasurer is free to 
operate is of great assistance to the Consolidated Revenue, the Trust 
Funds and Special Deposits forming a strong reserve on which the 
Government may draw in time of need. The great bulk of the funds bear 
interest, whether invested or not; but the power to use the funds enables. 
the Government to effect a large saving of the interest, which might. other- 
wise be charged for accommodation from the banks. 

Of the total sum of £5,259,710 at the credit of the Trust Funds and 
Special Deposits on 30th June, 1915, £60,541 was invested in securities ; 
£4,474,175 was uninvested, but used in Advances and on Public Account 
at interest; while the remainder, £724,994, was similarly used, but without 
interest charge, . i 

The rate of interest paid on 30th June, 1915, was 8 per cent., with the 
following exceptions :— : 


Crown Leases Security Deposit Account’ ... are ves sae 4 per cent. 
Government Savings Bank Deposit Account “is vas ca 4 ,, 
Advances Account ae ie eit Be. 55 
Fixed Deposits Account lto5 ,, 
Municipal Council of Sydney (50 Vic., , No. ‘73) Sinking Funds a 4 35 
’ State Debt Commissioners’ Deposit Account as lto3 ,, 
Master-in-Equity and Master-in-Lunacy Accounts be bee V4 


‘On 20th June, 1915, the Frost qua in the cae of the State 
Treasurer were held. thus :-— Hes ; 
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_ In Banks— £ 
. Special Deposits Account a us ae $22 ve. 4,865,097 
Special Accounts .. ae see om ES 334,072 
In New South Wales Funded Stock Sin ve S83 as 20,500 
Treasury Bills ... ses 20,000 

Fixed Deposit (Metropolitan Board of Water and Bewerage 

Trust Account) fs ss 1,250 
In Miscellaneous Securities ... ae oe sea avs Ge 18,791 
Total . herr <a et ., £5,259,710 


The total amount of interest evaived by tha Fcc during the year 
ended June, 1915, on bank deposits and other temporary investments of 
public moneys was £22,550. 


State Debt Commissioners. 

Under the provisions of the State Debt and Sinking Fund Act, 1904, 
a Board called the ‘State Debt Commissioners,’’ was constituted, con- 
sisting of the State Treasurer, the Chief Justice, the Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly, and the Under Secretary for Finance and Trade, to 
administer, from 1st July, 1905, various Trust Accounts and balances at 
credit of certain Special Accounts. The Sinking Funds created by various 
Loan Acts are also administered by the Commissioners. 


Trustees Aupir Act. 
The Trustees Audit Act, 1912, empowers the Auditor-General, at the 
request of the Treasurer or of any Minister of the Crown, to examine 
and audit any books and documents relating to accounts of persons 
working shale or coal mines, or obtaining from land gold or other 
minerals in respect of which royalty is payable to the Crown; also the 
accounts of Pastures Protection Boards, Trusts under Water and Drainage 
Act, Schools of Art, Hospitals, and other institutions or persons in receipt 
of subsidy or assistance from the public funds. If it appears from such 
audit that any money has. been improperly applied, or the provisions of Acts 
eontravened, he may surcharge and disallow such transactions, and the 
money misapplied may be deducted from future subsidies or may be 
recovered as provided in the Acts. 


Loan APPROPRIATIONS. 

‘All items of expenditure to be met by loan are authorised under - 
an Appropriation Act, in the same manner as the ordinary expenditure 
chargeable to the genera] revenue, and under the Inscribed Stock Act, 1902, 
the passing of the Loan Appropriation Act confers the power of raising 
the money required. There is a restriction to the expenditure of money, 
whether from loans or revenue, in the operation of the Public Works Act. 
Under the provisions of this Act, the question of the propriety of con- 
structing all works estimated to cost more than £20,000, except those 
connected with the maintenance of Railways, is referred by resolution of 
the Legislative Assembly to the’ Parliamentary Standing Committee ap- 
pointed during the first Session of each Parliament. The Committee 
investigates and reports to Parliament, and the Assembly declares whether 
it is expedient to carry out the. proposed work. If the declaration be 
favourable, a Bill based thereon must be passed before the authorisation is 
absolute. 

Under the Loan Acts of 1894 to 1899 the principle of redemption from 
revenue is applied to expenditure on works whose value will disappear by 
the time the loan, out of the proceeds of which they were constructed, falls 
due. 

The Loan Appropriations, in quinquennial periods since 1875, are given 
in the subjoined table, the amounts proposed to be expended on Public 
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Ai being distinguished from those required for redemption of previous 
cans :— 


pated | Amount authorised— 
BOG. | For Publi i 
| send Reig ae ae | Total. 
£ | £ 3 

1875-9 10,708,768 | vib eeiassions 10,708,768 
1880-4 26,457,803 | hae eneeewens 26,457,803 
1885-9 i 11,123,394 ; Q, 113,800 13, 237,194 
1890-4 | 15,927,993 | 2 910,800 18,838,793 
1895-9 ' 13,661,046 i 3975200 15,936,246 
1900-4 ; 17,690,893 i 2,841,612 20,532,505 
1905-9 © 10,509,590 | 7,480,054 17,989,644 
1910-14 22,649,240 2,549,350 25,198,590 

1915 | 7,560, 702 | Lesieetetooe 7,560,702 


Rarirwars Loan Account, 


The Railways Loan’ Account was opened under the authority of Act No. 4, 
1910, and subsequent Acts passed in the years 1918 and 1915 increased to 
£8,000,000 the maximum amount which could be borrowed. This account is 
applied to meet the cost of duplicating portions of the main trunk lines of 
railways and other works in that connection. 

The following are the transactions for the year 1914-15 :— 


Receipts— £ Net Expenditure— £ 
Balance brought foward from Daphcations— 

1913-14 ss a .. 1,006,007 Main Suburban Line 6% 833 
Proceeds of Sales— Southern Line ve +. 849,380 
Treasury Bills ons .. 616,667 Western Line es ve 186,552 
Repayment— Northern Line ae ws 154,050 
Rolling Stock aa ... 200,000 South Coast Line ... ... 267,091 
1,457,911 
Rolling Stock sits we 132,166 

Credit Balance carried for- 
ward to 1915-16... so. 232,597 
£1, 622,674 £1,822,674 


Loan Accounts. 


The following figures show the amount of loans raised from the com- 
mencement of the Loan Account, in 1858, to 80th June, 1915, and the 
proceeds available for expenditure, including the moneys credited to the 
Railways Loan Account :— 


Treasury Bills, Debentures, Inscribed and Funded Stock sold 


to 30th June, 1915 ... F * . £185, 651,798 
Discount, interest, bonus, and charges wee on aa os. 10,037,310 
Net amount raised . . £175,614,458 

Add net amount transferred from Consolidated Revenue to make 
good amount short-raised .. tig valve Sinan Ose’ Sip 176,767 


£175,791 ,225 


Less Treasury Bills in aid of Revenue not placed to Loan Account 4,769,653 


Less proceeds of old loans not included in Loan Accounts... oan 724,733 
Less amounts over-raised and not placed to Loan Account ai 48,760 
£5,543, 146 


Net amount available for works, &c. wet eee ... £170, 248,079 
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As the above statement shows, a sum of £185,651,798 has been raised by 
Toan to 80th June, 1915, in connection with which the discount, interest, 
bonus, and other charges amounted to £10,037,340, leaving £175,614,458 avail- 
able for expenditure. The effective value of this latter amount was reduced 
by the sum of £5,548,146 (utilised as shown above); so that taking into 
account £176,767 transferred from Consolidated Revenue, the net amount 
available for works, &., was £170,248,079. 

At 30th June, 1915, £57,916,393 had been redeemed, £9,519,705 being a 
charge on the Consolidated Revenue, leaving £127,735,405 outstanding at the 
close, of the last financial year. The aggregate amount of interest paid by 
the State on its loans to 30th June, 1915, was £89,716,187, of which the 
charge during the last financial year was £4,125,600. 

The uses to which the available sum of £170,248,079 was applied are shown 
in the following table. The sum of £48,396,688 for redemption of loans is 
included in the total; this amount was not, of course, an item of expenditure, 
but: its inclusion ig necessary to fully account for the total of £172,736,046, 
in which the original loans, as well as the redemption loaus, were included :— 


Expended on— £ £ 
Reproductive Works :— 
Railways... as 68,594,086 
Tramways 8,450, 155 
Water Supply 9,386,401 
Sewerage... 7,130,969 
Sydney Harbour ‘Trust : ar 7,008, 193 
Darling Harbour Wharves Resumptions 1,291,23) 
Industrial Undertakings 3 sia 465,046 
Partly Productive Works : — 102,326,080 
Conservation of Water, Artesian Boring, &c. nee §,287,104 
Harbours and Ee een wee 5,064, 286 
Roads and Bridges Ms 1,861,738 
Housing Fund . Ren 95,000 
-—__—_——— 11,308,128 
Public Buildings and Sites at vet er aes 6,125,280 
Immigration mr *569,930 
Public Works in Queensland prior to separation . 49,855 
6,745,065 
Commonwealth Services — 
Construction of PelogreD and- a elenhnnet Lines ... 1,297,582 
Post and Telegraph Offices... a ts 464,26 2 
Fortifications and Defence Works % oe 1,457,536 
Lighthouses _.., a ste 144,288 
Customs Buildings 48,880 
Quarantine Buildings saa 18,099 
Government Dockyard — ~Cockatoo Island . 502,988 
Naval Victualling Stores— Darling Harbour 26,450 
—— 3,960, (85 
Redemptions :— £124 339,358 
Loans repaid under various Acts, &e. ... 24,004,788 
Treasury Bills for Loan Services repaid 24,391,900 
au 48,396,688 


Add Credit Balance of Railways Loan Accoant 


£172,736,046 


232,597 


. £172,968, 613 


Total ... 
Less Debit Balance, General Loan Account ok 2, 462 047 
ar 35 Loans Expenditure Suspense Account 75, "657 
eer 5 Other Aczounts (details not available) 182°860 
——_—__——__ 2,720, 564 
Total: vss). idee» ats en eT £170, 248,079 


* Exclusive of £724,733 expended prior to the inauguratiou of Loans Account, which, with the amount 
already stated (£569,930), gives a totel expenditure on Immigration to 30th June, 1915, of £1,204, 663, 
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The sum actually expended from loans on public services was, therefore, 
£124,339,358, the balance to make up the total of £172,786,046 being repre- 
sented by redemptions. Analysing the above amounts, the following shows 
the allocation of the items of Loan Expenditure:—Reproductive Works, 
82 per cent.; partly productive works, 9 per cent.; other, 6 per cent.; Com- 


monwealth services, 3 per cent. 


The loan expenditure on account of the various services during the last 


four years has been as follows :— 


“ Excess repayments to credit of votes over expenditure. 


Head of Service. 1912 i 1913. 1914. 1915. 
. { 
£ £ £ £ 
‘Railways .. | 2,850,791 | 3,614,306: 4,903,328 | 4,394,318 
‘Tramways. | 597,335 | 1,004,661; 811,636 296,590 
Water Supply and Sewerage — 
Water Supply 371,824 517,146) 666,521 621,021 
Sewerage.. 403,919 445,774) 428,133 | | 381,695 
‘Water Conservation and Irrigation 568,492 632,173) 907,843 365,544 
Harbours, Wharves, and Docks #8 415,579 682,502} 856,468 684,368 
Rivers ... ats *1,581 *4,2947 3,443 *433 
Dredges, Punts, a ae re ee er *2,075) 3,016 1,296 
Roads and Bridges *10 1,451 23,703 8,609 
Fidueational 2.00 ete eee *60, 10,830 16,905 
Public Instruction, School Buildings, &e. *4,545 235,005, 228,397 | *21,103 
pee phate Honebush ears 58,205) = 82,480 315,510 
-Administration of Justice ... 1,21 
‘Other Public Buildings and W orks 28119 PEGEBY|! ROIS... Seieee 
Closer Settlement 2.00... cee | aes 300,000)... *300,000 
Pastures Protection Boards for wire e netting 210 3,012 2,318 *174 
Roads of access to Crown Lands ... *5,790 SQ5U) coos cise pil! . teeviet 
Promotion of Agriculture... 0) cece of tee | wee 48,188 
State Brickworks 43,805 37,565 24,379 7,693 
>» Metal Quarries, inclading steamer . 23904 3,972 8,967 18,504 
», Lime Quarry ... 4,982 6,472 949 *226 
», Joinery Works, Rozelle -, ceal aeaes 10,000 55,017 *36,000 
y, Cement Works . Sie ese alll Agsrees 23 44 94 
yy Quarry, Maroubra steve 3,060. 2,916 | 4,304 
yy AK OPY css ote ky saa 6 aes| wean PP chesaad 9,085 677 
55. ANNE orkshops and ‘inher Depot eee “ih ° mechs 72,714 54,720 
», Monier Pipe and Reinforced Con- 
crete Works : saaeey sits 16,000 1,074 
Trawlers ey eel | osaxee : | eee 36,921 
“Meat Distributing Depot, Pyrmont teal ceeas : 21,344 9,782 
“New Store Depét at Leichhardt ali * gama” We eats 6,987 8,259 
Superintendent of Public Works ... 00.) we 28,019 8,251 9,811 
Housing Act, 1912 ... 75,000 | ow... 20,000 |... 
Shires and Municipalities for Ww orks Seacuae Saft WL, Sigetes 17,310 
Advances to Settlers for Wheatgrowing...| ...., Ce eer ee eee 6,026 
Public Works Fund—Amount recouped...) cc. | ceeeee | tee . *39,000 
“Total Expenditure on Public Works, &c. £| 5,491,103 | 7,703,594] 9,126,844 | 6,996,107 
Loans repaid by New Loans (including' 
Treasury Bills) .,. tie sv sa 35,925 | 3,940,778] 757,772 | 8,864,634 
Total ... sa we £| 5,527,028 | 11,644,372| 9,884,616 [15,860,761 


' It will be seen that the bulk of the proceeds of loans has been well utilised; 
since, apart from.the certainty that the works constructed will be self-sup- 
porting, they have already materially assisted in developing the country’s 


resources, and have largely enhanced the value of the public estate, 
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The loan expenditure, exclusive of payments on account of redemptions, 
conversions, and. renewals, since 1842, is shown below :— 


During each period. At. the end of each period. 

ii Amount, Per Inhabitant. Amount. Per Inhabitant. 
: £ £s. d. £ £s. d. 
1842-1890: | eeeceneeees | ce eeee seen 435,955,551 39: 3. 7 
1891-1895 11,683,598 9 18 10 55,639,149 44 9 8 
1896-1900 , 8,832,106 615 0 64,471,255 | 47 12 1 
1901-1905 | 16,297,655 111211 80,768,910 55 10 Y 
1906-1910 10,579,736: 616 9 91,347,723: | 56 11 11 
1911 3,921,758 2 7:10 95,269,537. | 57 6 8 
1912 : 5,491,103. 3 4 8 |.100,482,82T aT 15 8 
1913 | 7,703,594 4. 6 9 | 108,216,403. 5916 4 
1914. | 9,126,844 419 7 |117,348,251 63: 3° 9 
1915 | 6,996,107 3.15 2 | 124,339,358 66 10 9 


The difference between the actual Loan Expenditure shown in the pre- 
vious table, and the Public Debt stated below, is due to the fact that the 
outstanding debt represents the gross amount sold, while the expenditure 
is the net amount, after deducting discount and expenses. of flotation, and 
allowing for debit balances of Loan Accounts. 


Tue Pusuic Dest. 


The public debt outstanding at each quinquennial period is given in the 
subjoined: table :-— 


Year. |” Amount. | Year. Amount: Year. Amount, 
s | £ £ 

1842 49,500 1875 11,470,637 1910 92,525,095 

1845 97,900 1880 14,903,919 1911 95 528,926 


1850 132,500 || 1885 | 35,564,259 || 1912 | 100,052,635 
1885 | 1,000,800 || 1890 | 48,383,333°| 1913 | 106,170,747 
1860 | 3,830,230 || 1895 | 58,220,938 || 1914 | 116,695,031 
1865 | 5,749,630 || 1900 | 65,332,998 || -1915 | 127,735,405 
1870 | 9,681,130 || 1905 | 82,321,998 || 


© 


The following table, which contains the more important particulars of 
the Public Loan Accounts, shows the growth of the Public Debt during 
the last ten years. The amount of bonds or stock sold has been placed ~ 
against the year in which the sales were effected, and not against the year 
in which they were brought to account :— 


Redecmed. | Public Debt on 


Vea 80th June. 


ended | 4 uthorised. Sold, | From Com (From General 
da ‘Revetue Loan Account, 
incliiding 


- |and Sinking % 
H Fund. Renewals, 


£ £ £ |. «£ £ £ £8. 
1906 |128,660,513| 110,860,251] 6,250,987 | 18,967,530 | 25,218,517| 35,641,734 | 57 13 
1907 130,341,313! 113,686, 633| 6,728,771 | 21,350,030 | 28,078,801 | 85,607,832 | 56. 7. 
1908 |139,512,294 | 120,029,343} 7,425,887 | 24,967,630 | 32,393,517| 87,635,826 | 56 15. 
6 
6 
9 


| 

| 

i Per 
Total. | Total. Inhabitant. 


Hea, 
¢ 


HSOOSONNSE 


1909 |140,192,315| 126,241,736| 7,725,887 | 28,208, 430 | 35,934,317| 90,307,419 | 57 
1910 |146,305,227 | 132,465,258) 8,231,066 | 31,709,097 | 39,940,163 | 92,595,095 | 57 
1911153, 188,227 | 138,797,372] 8,475,887 | 34,797,559 | 43,273, 446| 95,523, 926 | 57 
1912|159,512, 197 | 143,662, 006| 8,775,887 | 34,833,484 | 43,609,371 |100,052, 635 | 57 10 
1913 169,186,717 | 154,464,714/ 9,519,705 | 38,774,262 48,293,967 |106,170,747 | 58 13 
1914 183,018,817 | 165,746,770] 9,519,705 | 39,532,034 | 49,051,739 |116,695,031 | 62 16 1 
1915 207,445,569 | 185,651,798) 9,519,705 48,396,688 | 57,916,393 |127,735,405| 68 7 
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In former years the State Government depended largely upon the 
London market for its loans, but recently the requirements have been 
met to a much greater extent locally, as will be seen from the following 
table, which shows the Public Debt on each register :— 


Year 
ended 
30th June. 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


Registered in London. 


Amount, 


£ 
65,914,350 
63,914,150 
64,600,860 
67,073,905 
67,154,805 
65,555,605 
67,525,305 
73,740,413 
83,499,113 
86,167,288 


Proportion to 
Total Debt. 


per cent. 


76°97 
74-66 
73°71 
74:27 
72°58 
68°63 
67°49 
69°15 
71°55 


67-46 


| uy See ee Sil! strona 
re | Pro portion to | Public Debt. 

£ per cent. £ 
19,726,884 23-03 85,641,734 
21,693,682 25°34 85,607,832 
23,034,966 26-29 87,635,826 
23,233,514 25°73 90,307,419 
25,370,290 27°42 92,525,095 
29,968,321 31-37 95,523,926 
32,527,330 32°51 100,052,635 
32,430,334 30°55 106,170,747 
33,195,918 28°45 116,695,031 
41,568,117 32 54 127,735,405 


From the above figures it will be noted that the amount of liabilities 
held locally at the close of the financial year 1914-15 amounts to nearly one- 
third of the total indebtedness. 


The next table shows the annual payments under each head for interest 
and expenses of the Public Debt since 1906 :— 


ui iz 
ves fees fan; | autuaciar! 
endel | Interest. | Redemption. | $gsy | $225 
oon Be a5 5 a2 Q . Total. Per 
awaE | 8°38 Inhabitant. 
ool £ £ £ £ £2, 
1906 | 2,941,059 | 360,016 20,643 | 3,137 | 3,324,855 | 2 410 
1907 | 3,047,618 | 405,090 21,143 | 1,615 | 3,475,496 | 2 5 10 
1908 2,986,844 406, 145 24,143 5,641 3,419,773 2 4 0 
1909 | 3,039,539 | 478,791 20,501 | 3,046 | 3,541,877 | 2 410 
1910 | 3,117,472 | 421,034 18,894 | 4,621 | 3,562,021 | 2 4 4 
1911 | 3,227,315 | 409,349 19,095 | 4,159 | 3,659,918 | 2 4 8 
1912 3,430,096 436,921 19,088 2,918 3,839,023 2 511 
1913 | 3,516,233 | 450,602 19,990 | 1,511 | 3,938,336 | 2 4 10 
1914 | 3,881,011 5,632 21,171 | 1,039 | 3,908,853 | 2 2 8 
1915 | 4,125,600 5,688 21,394 | 1,492 | 4,154,174 | 2 4 8 


$a nr 
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The average rate of interest on the whole debt at the end of the financial 
year 1915 was 3-60 per cent. 

The Public Debt is partly funded and-partly unfunded; the funded debt 
comprising debentures, inscribed and funded stocks, and Treasury bills 
constituting the unfunded portion. The two classes are defined by the 
difference in currency, the funded debt being long-dated loans, and the 
unfounded are short-dated loans. The amounts outstanding and annual 
interest payable on 30th June, 1915, were as follows :— 


Description of Stock. pee eae ie 
Debentures— £ £ 
Matured ... $a ais a ise See 19,950 saa aneeee 
Still bearing interest ... bes it » 11,912,700 513,585 - 
Stock— 
Matured ... oe os id site ies 625. cate en eee 
N.S. W.:4 per-cents.. ... a Pe .. 580,189 21,208 
1924.Stock 2... 0... tas tee 198,065 5,942 
» 1925 ,, si mee : 222,255 6,668 
Inscribed and Funded Stock. . see “y04, 825,115 3,741,426 
Total, Funded -Debt:.. abe 117,708,899. £4,288, 828. . 
Treasury Bills—. ; 
For Public. Works ve eds van wee ¥8, 234,969 229,446 - 
Renewals ces ves a oe ee 1,791,587. 80,619: 
Total, Unfunded Debt whe £10;026,506 310,065- 
Total, Public Debt ... bce £127,735,405 £4,598,888 


*Includes:£1,000,000 discounted for twelve months. 


The following: table shows the: total. amount of stock aud the annuak 
interest payable; there were overdue debentures to the amount of £19,950, 
and inscribed and funded stock to the amount of £625, outstanding on 30th. 
June, 1915 :— 


Interest—Per cent. Amount of Stock. Annual Interest .payable.- 
£ £ 

5 at ie avs *2,015,550 10,735 
44 sas aie eae 10;107,837 454,853: 
44 — its ie +4,316,669 178,063: 
4. ne aes ak 30,427,715 1,176,325; 
33 bas oe ee 18,514,098 506,779: 
34: ae edi tos §50,306,464 ~ 1,760,721 
3 vane ee «17,047,072 511,412 

Total... .  £127,735,405 £4,598,888 


* Includes £850 matured debentures and £1,800,000.Treasury Bills issued in Sydney, redeemea — -in- 
London, the rate of discount not to exceed 5 per cent. + Approximate rate not definitely fixed. , 
t Includes ‘£19,100 matured debentures, £482 matured inscribed and funded stock, atid £1 £.00, 000" : 
Treasury: Bills, currency, one year, which, were discounted at 4 per cent. § Includes £143, matur ids, . 


The total amount of discount on the Treasury Bills was £81, 22, 40 that 


the actual interest liability wags £4,680,109. 
61307—B 
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Dates or Maturity. 


The dates of repayment extend from 1915 to 1962; and the sums repay- 
able in the different years vary considerably in amount. 


The following table shows the due dates and the amount repayable in 
London and Sydney :— 


i Registered in— 
Due Date. i = Total, 
| London. | Sydney. 
1 
£ £ £ 

Overdue ve bee 19,150 1,425 20,575 
1915 .. =. | —-1,000,000 | 1,800,000 2,800,000 
oS 828,667 | 828, 667 
TOIT fee fee ARN ot 4,970,352 | 4,970,352 
WIS owes! 12,649,318 176,882 | 12,826,200 
TOO. ses, ca Ball ease 11,118,945 { 11,113,945 
1920 ...  .. «| 2,000,000} 3,077,887} 5,077,837 
1) Nae 4,872,843 4,872,848 
71922, swe}, 4,400,000 100,000 4,500,000 
1928 ee weed caus | 5,850,725 5,850,725 
1924... a} 16,464,545 | 288,520 | 16,698,065 
W925 ae ee 311,799 311,799 
"1927 eee 5,000,000 | wa 5,000,000 
1933 | 9,583,775 102,525 9,686,300 
1935 12,475,800 | 24,200 | 12,500,000 
41950 4 12,073,500 | . 176,500} 12,250,000 
$1962... we | 10,500,000) a, 10,500,000 
Interminable ... 1,200 | 531,689 532, 889 
§Indefinite 00) cece 7,395,208 7,895, 208 
Total 86,167,288 | 41,568,117 | 127,735,405 


* Redeemable after 1st July, 1922, in whole or in part, on Government giying three months’ notice. 
- + Redeemable after 1st July, 1930, on Government giving six months’ notice. t Redeemable on Ist July, 
1942, on Government giying six months’ notice. '§ Redeemable at option of Government, on giving 
twelve months’ notice. 


Cost oF Ralsina Loans. 


The charges incidental to the issue of loans in London are heavy. Opera- 
tions are conducted by the Bank of England and by the London and West- 
minster Bank. The former charges 1% per cent. per £100 Stock on all loan 
issues, and £35 per million annually for the inscription and management of 
Stock, including the payment of the half-yearly dividends, while the latter 
charges 4 per cent. and £150 per million respeatively for similar services. 
In Sydney the Bank of New South Wales and the Commercial Banking 
Company of Sydney (Limited), transact all Government banking business. 
The former acts as Financial Agent for the State in Victoria, and also under- 
takes the payment of the half-yearly dividends on Local Debentures and 
Funded Stock. The Treasury, however, in local Loan issues directly con- 
ducts the operations connected with the issue of New South Wales Funded 
Stock and Treasury Bills, and no local Loan has been underwritten, 


i 
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The subjoined statement gives the charges for negotiation of the last 
debenture loans, and of the inscribed and funded stock loans floated during 
the period from 1895 to 1914-15 :— 


* Not available—raised in June, 1915, not brought to account on 30th June, 1915, 


| Charges, ete. 
chien, [Sormtet| i, vont | Heese | vate |__| pope 
oated. Stamp c ommis- es writing, | Total. ety 
iy. onus an 
| ston, | "Dicount |Past 
3 Expenses. 
| £ | £ te Bs Th Se £ | e |! « £8. d 
Issued (in London) as Debentures. 
1904-5 1,000,000 - “ 
1904-5 1,000,000 }1,000,00 2,500 5,000 | 737 30,272 38,509 118 8 
1912-13! 4,500,000} 4,425,000] 5,625 | 11,250 4,360 68,743 | 89,978 208 
1914-15 5,000,000 * * = ba * id * 
1914-15 2,000,000 | 1,990,000 2,500 5,000 | a 30,662 38,162 118 4 
Issued (in Sydney) as Debentures. 
1904-5 [ 131,109 131,109 nil. | nil. nil. i nil, j nil. nil. 
1914-15 410,099 | 410,000 | ~—s nil. | nil. nil. nil. nil, nil, 
Issued (in Sydney) as Funded Stock. 
1905-6 1,828,346 [ 1,328,346) ..c.65 [| seceee | cavene 2,735 2,735 041 
1908-7 : 2,820,382) 2,820,382) occas | Aoaeia | “seeks 5,283 5,283 03 9 
1907-8 | 38,342,710 | 3,342,710 | ...... |... an oe 7,372 7,372 0 4 5 
1908-9 | 462,393 462,393 | ....45 cecee | cesees 666 666 0 210 
1909-10 3,473,523 | 3,473,523 | ...... | se... beeeee 4,927 4,927 0 210 
1910-11 | 6,332,113 |) 6,882,113 | ...... | ceeees | cower 6,811 6,811 02 2 
1911-12 | 2,864,634 | 2,864,634 | ...... 0 | ceeeee | Seabee, 2,827 2,327 018 
1912-13 | 2,552,709 | 2,552,709 weceteion ||| <ahstaty-als os 4,622 4,622 03 7 
1913-14 582,056 532,056 oes rz eoeeee 1,300 1,300 05 4. 
1914-15 718,522 718,522 ee es mena nil, nil. nil, 
Issued (in London) as Inscribed Stock. 
1895 | 4,000,000 | 3,876,605 | 25,000 ; 20,000 16,311 { 10,720 | 72,081 117 2 
1898 1,500,000 | 1,506,269 9,375 7,500 5,207 4,441 26,523 115 « 
1901 4,000,000 | 3,760,000 25,000 20,000 9,735 60,347 115,082 3.1 2 
1902 3,000,000 | 2,835,000 18,750 15,000 28,451 45,608 107,809 316 1 
1905-6 2,000,000 | 1,990,000 ! 12,5¢0 ; 5,000 19,102 30,491 67,093 3.7 5 
1907-8 8,000,000 | 3,000,000 | 18,750 7,500 40,143 | 45,858 112,251 3 14 10 
ingece if 1,500,000 1,462,500 | 9,375 3,750 12,230 23,302, 48,657 3.67 
1) 3,000,000 | 2,955,000 | 18,750 7,500 29,691 45,398 | 101,339 887 
1909-10 | 2,750,000 | 2,667,500 | 17,187 6,875 22,154 | 42,131 88,347 3 6 8 
1912-18 | 3,000,000 | 2,985,000 | 18,750 | 7,500 9,384 46,220 | 81,804 214 10 
) 4,500,000 | 4,342,500 28,125 11,250 27,740 69,385 136,500 3 210 
rns-ac{ 3,000,000 | 2,970,000 18,750 7,500 27,738 45,885 29,868 3.7 3 
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The sales at Sydney take place at the Treasury on the basis of £100 cash 
for every £100 of stock sold, and brokerage of 1% per cent. is allowed only 
‘when a'broker is engaged. ‘The cost of negotiatiom averaged for all issues 
since 1892 not more than 8s. 1d. per cent., whilst the negotiation charges for 
London loans, with the 114 per cent. underwriting charges, have reached 
£3 16s. 1d. per cent. 


Srock:Quorations, 1914-15. 


The average market prices of stock in London and in Sydney are shown 
in the subjoined table for each month of the year 1914-15 :— 


Tenens yee Market Sydney—Average Market Price, 
Date. 
4 per } 3% per 3 per ‘4 per 32 per 34 per 3 per 
cent. cent. cent, cent. cent. -cent, cent. 
Stock. | Stock. | Stock, Stock. Stock. Stock. Stock. 
| vi } 
£ £ £ £  £ £ £ 
1914. | 
July oo. ee) 99 965 | 83 |; 995 | 974 94 734 
August... 0. «| 98 | 958 | 82 No Quotations. 
September...) 97 | 954 &83 70 
- October ... oes tee 964 95 90K | wees 
November ee ae 97% 95} 852 | oe 
| 
December rr sa 944 954 93 70 
1915. 
denier * “No Quotations. | 925 963 924 70% 
February ei i | 94 96 { 928 704 
March we, i 95k 97 | 922 692 
Moet. go eal - aed | g43 | 96s | 896 | 70 
May on. ee | 92h 964 873 | 70° 
Te he the sed 9584 | 964 ; 94 70 


REDEMPTIONS AND SrnzinG Fonps. 


The State Debt and Sinking Fund Act was brought into operation on 1st 
July, 1905. Under the provisions of this Act a general sinking fund was 
created, and an annual appropriation of £350,000 is paid to the credit of 
the fund, together with such further amount as Parliament may provide; 
under the Treasury Bills Deficiency Act, 1905, an additional £50,000 must 
be transferred to the fund whenever the operations of a financial year leave 
a sufficiently large surplus to enable this to be done. The State Debt Com- 
missioners apply the amount at credit of the fund in purchasing, redeem- 
ing, or paying-off Government stock, debentures, or Treasury bills; and they 
are empowered to invest the moneys under the Act. The State Debt and 
Sinking Fund (Amendment) Act, 1914, provides that where at the close of 
a year there is a deficiency on the Consolidated Revenue Account the Com- 
missioners shall repay any amount, not being greater than such deficiency, 
which has been issued from the fund to the Commissioners during the 
year, 
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The transactions under the Act for the financial year Saige aoe se 


1915, were as follow:— 1 
RECEIPTS, : 
£ 
Annual Contribution from Consolidated Revenue Fund .. 350,000 
Repayments— 
Country Towns'WaterSupply ... 4. var Gt. VAs 3;400 
Country’ Towns Sewerage . sie ave Baas 609 
Promote Closer Settlement:under.Crown Lands. Act.of 1895. ig 5,688 
Interest on Funded Stock ue oe — ii ek aie 125862 
Interest on Deposit with Colonial Treasurer... 356 
Total. Receipts... iv ane eis 372,915 
Balance. brought forward.from 1913-14 ai glk tei sok 391,349 
£764,264 
EXPENDITURE. 
Repayments— £ 
Annual contribution from Consolidated Revenue Fund (in 
terms of section 2 of State Debt and Sinking Fund 
Amendment Act, 1914) ... 00 o - -350,000 
Balauce carried forward— 
Invested in 'N.S.W. Funded Stock aie 503 ee 360,686 
On Deposit with Colonial Treasurer ree ses ws 58,514 
On Account Current ... oe ie we Bee és 64 
: 414,264 
Total es = ey .» «= £764,264 


Under the provisions of the “ State Debt and Sinking Fund Act, 1904,’* 
various balances at credit of Special Accounts established by the Treasury 
Bills Deficiency Act, 1889, were transferred to and administered by the 
State Debt Commissioners from 1st July, 1905. The Special Accounts 

were as follows :—The Treasury Bills Deficiency Act of 1895; the Treasury 
Bills Deficiency Act, 1900; the Treasury Bills Deficiency (Amendment) 
Act, 1901; the Railway Loan Redemption Act of 1889; and the Sinking 
Funds constituted by the Loan Acts of 1894 (No. 2), 1895, 1896, 1897, 
1898, and 1899. 


CuHaracter or Stock Issuen. 


As previously stated, loans have been raised by Treasury bills, deben- 
tures, and stock. 


The Treasury bills are of a temporary character, and will in the course 
of a few years disappear from the statement of the Public Debt, either 
by substitution of ordinary stock when the temporary purpose for which 
they were issued has been served, or by redemption on maturity. The 
practice of issuing Treasury bills, either in anticipation of, or to make 
good, deficiencies in revenue, is of long standing; but, as will be seen 
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later on, it has been made to serve another purpose, and money has been 
raised by their sale to meet certain obligations for public works and 
redemptions when the money market has been disturbed. The amount of 
Treasury bills current on 30th June, 1915, was £8,234,969 for Public Works, 
and £1,791,5387 for Renewals, of which £1,000,000 was discounted for one 
year at 4 per cent., and £1,750,000 at 42 per cent. 


The issue of funded stock, which may be more appropriately termed 
registered stock, is regulated by four Acts passed in the years 1873, 
1892, 1894, and 1895. Stock issued under the Act of 1873 is inter- 
minable, but that issued under the more recent Acts may be redeemed at 
the option of the Government, at the expiration of twenty years from 
the dates on which the Acts were passed, on the Treasurer giving twelve 
months’ notice of his intention to redeem. 


SEcurRITy For THE PuBLIC DEBT. 


In the foregoing pages much has been said of the indebtedness of the 
State. It is, therefore, appropriate to say something of the resources 
on which the State’s creditors may rely as security for repayment; but 
before examining the nature of these resources it may be well to recapitulate 
the liabilities outstanding. On 30th June, 1915, these were as follows :—Public 
Debt—Debentures, £11,932,650; Inscribed and Funded Stock, £105,776,249 ; 
Treasury Bills, £10,026,506; total Public Debt, £127,735,405. 


This total amount might reasonably be lessened by the sum of £1,427,203 
shown below, representing the amount spent on services, which is to be 
repaid in annual instalments of principal aud interest by the parties 
benefited by the expenditure :— 


Country Towns Water Supply ... ee ss ie .. £932,716 
Country Towns Sewerage a See i, a a. 168,700 
Water Trusts ini or os ict a ais .. 182,389 
Drainage Trusts ... a ava hs ae ae eae 82,941 
Other Advances ... Gi ee ses ais “ad te €0,457 

Total ... sos ise oie tes ... £1,427,203 


There is also the property transferred to the Commonwealth, on which 
interest is paid by the Commonwealth at 3% per cent. per annum. The 
value of this property is £3,960,085, and in 1914-15 £215,573 was received 
by the State as interest on such. The total amount by which the Public 
Debt. might be reduced is, therefore, about £5,387,000. 


The principal assets of the State are its trading concerns (railways, 
tramways, water supply, &c.), and the public lands, of which 121,837,047 
aeres are leased for pastoral or mining purposes, and 17,887,702 acres sold 
on deferred payments. The revenue derived from the public lands of the 
State in the year ended 80th June, 1915, was £1,729,810, distributed under 
the following headings:—Alienation, £45,700; Conditional Purchases, 
£867,462; Pastoral Leases, £494,290; Mining Leases, &c., including royalty 
on minerals, £127,378; Miscellaneous Land Receipts, £194,980. The balance 
of purchase money outstanding on 31st December, 1914, in regard to condi- 
tional purchases, amounted to £9,699,805. a 
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The following statement shows that the Public Debt has been incurred 
principally on works of ‘a reproductive character—S0 per cent. being on 
reproductive works, 9 per cent. on partly productive ‘works, 8 per cent. on 
public buildings, &c., and 3 per cent. on Commonwealth services. 


Public Debt. 

Reproductive Works — £ Unproductive Works— & 
Railways. . os “e oe -» €8,594,086 Public Buildings and Other Works 10,141,112 
Trawways i as se -. 8,450,155 Services taken over by Commonwealth 3,960,085 
Water and Sewerage .. o «+ 16,517,370 

£14,101 ,197 
Sydney Harbour Trust a +. 7,008,193 wis 
Darling Harbour Resumptiongs .. 1,291,230 Total Debt 28 £127,735,405 
Industrial Undertakings ., i 465,046 


£102,326,080 


Partly Productive Works— 


Conservation of Water, &c. .. +» 4,287,104 
Roads and Bridges .. or «. 1,861,738 
Harbours and Rivers .. os -- 5,064,286 
Housing Fund ., oe os es 95,000 
i 


£11,308,128 


EXPENDITURE BY STATE ON IaMIGRATION. 


In view of the interest taken in the matter of expenditure towards pro= 
moting immigration and advertising the State, the following return has 
been prepared to show the amounts spent during the years 1832 to 1915:— 


Period. | Amount, | Period. Amount, | Period, Amount. 
£ ] £ , , =e. 
1832-50 1,192,198 | 1902 245 || 1909 | 22,436 
1851-60 | 1,261,255 | 1903 | eee | 1910 26,815 
1861-70 278,980 | 1904 sak, 2 i] 1911 32,786 
1871-80 395,536 | 1905 vee) 1918 59,186 
1881-90 | 533,819 | 1906 1,226 1913 69,656 
1891-1900 | 14,200 | 1907 8,079 1914 33,158 
Ol | ou es 1908 13,184 1915 24,501 


It should be noted that the amounts expended from revenue and loans 
cannot be stated separately, as in the earlier years the proceeds of loans 
were credited to Consolidated Revenue, and part of the immigration 
expenses were defrayed from “ Territorial Revenue,” which was a distinct 
account. 


In regard to Immigration, the Commonwealth Government spends sums 
of money in advertising the attractions of Australia generally, 


Further particulars relating to the Encouragement of Immigration may. 
be found in the part of this Year Book dealing with Employment and 
Industrial Arbitration. 
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’ Financrat RELATIONS BETWEEN STATES AND COMMONWEALTH. 


One of the most difficult problems to be solved in formulating a consti- 
tution for the Commonwealth of Australia was met in the determination 
of the relative shares of the Commonwealth and States respectively in the 
proceeds of taxation from Customs and Excise. Each of the two governing 
powers was invested with authority to levy direct taxation, consequently 
no difficulty arose in this respect, but the power to impose tariffs throygh 
Customs and Excise duties was vested. in the Commonwealth Parliament. 
Hence it became necessary to decide some proportion of the revenue 
derivable from these sources of indirect taxation which should constitute 
by legal right the share of the States qua States in these imposts. In a 
previous issue of this Year Book the financial relations between the States 
and the Commonwealth have been fully discussed and a statement presented 
showing the degree to which the Customs and Excise taxation serve to 
fulfil Commonwealth requirements. Information was given also regarding 
the relative magnitude of functions of State and Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, \ 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE. 


Ture Commonwealth Coinage Act, 1909, states that “every transaction, deal- 
ing, matter, and thing whatever relating to money, or involving the payment 
of, or the liability to pay any money, shall be made, executed, entered into, 
done, and had, according to the coins which are current and are legal tender 
under the Act.” Previously the coins current in New South Wales corre- 
sponded to the monetary system of the United Kingdom, and were issued 
by the Royal Mint of England through its Sydney Branch. 


Authority is vested in the Commonwealth Treasurer to issue silver and 
bronze coin made to his order, of specified denominations; and in addition, 
a nickel coinage is authorised, the denominations, fineness, and weight of 
which will be specified by proclamation. 

A tender of payment, made in British or Australian coins, is legal, if 
made in gold coins, for any amount; in silver coins, for a maximum: amount 
of forty shillings; and in bronze for a maximum amount of one shilling, 
Australian notes are legal tender throughout the Commonwealth. 


Standard Coinage. 


The standards of weight and fineness of the coins denominated in the 
Schedule of the Coinage Act are as follows :— 


Ponominaion of Co, | REI | SG, | RRA 
| | Imperial Metric 
Gold— grains. grams. j grains, grams. 
Five pounds... a | 616°37239 3994028 1:00 006479 
Two ,, ae cee we) =246°54895 1597611 “40 02592 
Sovereign vee vee) -123°27447 | 7°98805 20 01296 
Half-sovereign ... se wt 6163723 3°99402 | 15 00972 
Silver — | 
Florin... ose aes «| 174°54545 11°31036 997 0646 
Shilling «0. 8727272 | 565518 | 578 | 0878 
Sixpence ... Ses tea ..|  48°63636 | 2°82759 “346 | 0224 
Threepence ... uy. 2081818 | 141879} 212,138 
Bronze— | ; 
Penny «. ove ves ...| 145°83333 944984 291666 | 18899 
Halfpemny  .. .. .../ 8750000 | 566990 | —1-75000 | 11339 


In the case of British coin in circulation, the current weight is. as 
specified in the law of the United Kingdom applicable to the coin. 
The principal variation of the Australian from the British system lies in 
the elimination of the half-crown from the Australian silver coinage. 
66727- A 
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For gold coins, the standard fineness is +4 fine gold, jy alloy, or millesimal 
fineness, 916-6; for silver coins, $3 fine silver, 7%; alloy, or millesimal fineness, 
925; bronze coins are of mixed metal—copper, tin, and zinc. 

Standard or sovereign gold of 22 carats fineness is worth £3 17s. 104d. 
per oz.; pure or 24 carat gold is worth £4 4s. 11,%,d. per oz. but the gold 
contained in deposits sent to the Sydney Branch of the Royal Mint, for 
melting, assaying, and enining, is valued at the rate of £3 17s. 104d. per oz. 
standard or sovereign gold, and there is thus no premium on gold. 

The average price of standard silver in the London market for various 
years since 1875 is given in the annual reports of the Deputy Master and 
Comptroller of the Royal, Mint as follows :— 


Price of | | Price of Price of 
Year, Silver per | Year. | Silver per Year. Silver per 
standard oz. : | standard oz. i} | standard oz. 
paaneae (cnt 
| | 
i d. d. I d. 

1875 ; «GRR 1895 : 298 1911 24%, 
1880 | 52 i 1900 | 28,5, 1912 | Bs 
1885 | 488 i 1905 | 2733 1913 275 
1390 =| 473 7 1910 F241 1914 | 25 

I 


The fluctuations in value during 1914 are shown in the following table 
of average monthly prices :— 
“| Price of j - a Price of i Price of ” 
Month. | Silver per Month, | Silver per Month. Silver per 
, Standard oz. - standard oz, standard oz. 
— 
[ . 
d. ii d. ( d. 
January... | 26°; || May | 2548 September ... 244 
February oi 26 2 June , 2548 October... | 2355, 
March ... sa 2644 July | 24% — || November veel 2244 
April se | 2648 | August... 4 26 ‘| December me 225 
| i | 


The nominal value of one ounce of silver coined into eleven sixpences is 
5s. 6d., and of one pound (avoirdupois) of bronze coined into pence is 4s., 
and into halfpence or farthings 3s. 4d. 


MintTIna. 

The Royal Mint of England has four branches, viz., one each at Sydney, 
Melbourne, Perth, and Ottawa (Canada). The earliest established of the 
Australian Branches was the Sydney Branch, opened on 14th. May, 1855, the 
Melbourne Branch being opened in 1872, and the Perth in 1899. 


Only gold coins have been struck at Sydney Mint, but silver and bronze 
of English coinage also have been issued. By arrangement, the Australian 
coins issued up to the present date have been struck at the London Mint, and 
forwarded to the Sydney Branch, whence they were distributed at the order 
of the Commonwealth Treasurer. 


Gold Coinage. 


The total weight of gold sent for coinage to the Sydney Mint in the 
period from its foundation to 81st December, 1914, was 36,867,543 oz, 
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valued at £186,257,574. 
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Of this quantity New South Wales produced 


11,758,695 oz. of the value of £48,543,901, the amount from each souree 


being as follows :— 


Weight. 


Value, 
oz. i £ 
New South Wales... | 11,758,695 43,543,901 
Victoria a8 | 1,447,425 5,940,243 
Queeusland (including Papua) aly 17,618,171 62,818, 526 
South Australia ... : 98,834 339,102 
Tasmania ... ; 142,669 : 502,553 
New Zealand | 5,306,111 21,570,555 
Other Countries ... 79,931 278,479 
Coin . 325,707 1,264,215 
| 
Total ... | 36,867,543 136,257,574 


Nearly the whole of the gold mined in New South Wales and Queensland, 
and a big proportion of the output of New Zealand, is received at the 
Sydney Mint for coinage. The value of gold coin and bullion issued up 
to the end of 1914 was £136,031,719, of which £129,491,500 represented 


coin, the value of sovereigns and half-sovercigns being as follows :— 


Year. | Sovereigns. 


| 
| 


Falf- 
sovereigns, 


Total. 


5 : £ 
1855 to 1904 | 102,293,500 


£ 
3,025,000 


£ 
10%, 238,709 


1905 DGTaO0H 7“ uctiacs | 2.778,00) 
1906 2,792,000 | 154,000 | 2,916,000 
1907. 2,589,000 | wee 2,539,000 
1908 2,017,000 269,000 2,286,000 
1909 2,057,000 |e 2,057, 000 
1910; ~—-2,135,000 237,000 2,372,000 
1911 2,519,009 126,000 2,645,000 
1912 | 2,227,060 139,000 2,366,000 - 
1918 2.949,000 | eee 2,249,000 
gid | 1,774,000 161,000 1,935,000 
Total... £| 125,380,500 4,111,000 | 129,491,509 


The gold bullion issued from the Mint includes pure gold in small quan- 
tities for the use of jewellers, chemists, and others, but the bulk consists of 
bars of fine gold issued to loes] banks. The amount of gold bullion issued 


during 1944 
1914 being 1,8 


lued at £52,806, the total from 1855 to the end of 
valued at £6,540,219, 
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Silver and Bronze Coinage. 

The first issue of bronze coin from the Sydney Mint took place in 1868, 
of silver in 1879, the values of each to the end of the year 1910 being— 
bronze, £106,450, and silver, £1,239,400. 

The issue of British silver and bronze coin in the Commonwealth ceased 
in 1910, the new Australian coins being first issued in that year. 

The Australian silver and bronze coins issued from the Sydney Mint to the 
end of 1914 were valued at £620,400, made up as follows :— 


Coin. 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914, Total. 
Silver— £ L £ £ £ £ i £ 
Florins .| 61,500" 22,950 51,000 | 86,900 65,700 288,050 
Shillings es 42,200 39,900 4,700 25,000 26,000 | 137,800 
Sixpences ...| 28,100 22,200 7,400 15,800 10,600 84,100 
Threepences .,,) 10,500 37,400 6,500 13,900 9,000 77,300 


Total silver  £ 142,300 | 122,450 | 69,600 | 141,600 | 111,300 | 587,250 


Bronze— 
Poncedae aise eeles 7,840 | 9,060 | 2400 | 4,350 | 23,650 
Halfpence ...|  ...... 2750 | 3,450 | 1650 | 1,650 | 9,500 
Total bronze £) ...... 10,590 | 12,510 | 4,050 | 6,000 | 33,150 
Total coin...  £) 142,300 | 133,040 | 82,110 | 145,650 | 117,300 | 620,400 


Profit on Silver and Bronze Coinage. 


The coinage or nominal value of silver per standard ounce is 5s. 6d., and 
the average price per ounce paid by the London Mint during 1914 was 
2s. 1,3,d., the difference, 3s. 443d., representing the seigniorage or gross 
profit. Allowance being made for mint expenses, the profit. on the local 
silver currency accrues to the Commonwealth Government. The net profit 
on the Australian silver and bronze coinage since 1910 was as follows :— 


Year, Silver Coin. i Bronze Coin, | Year, | Silver Coin, Bronze Coin, 
' £ £ : £ { £ 
1910 : 66,845 Bie ie ateata 19138 111,659 | 4,744 
1911 | 182,661 ' 4,898 i 1914 188,106 | 8,295 
1912 | «188,958 14,874 | 
| 
Withdrawals, 


The withdrawal of light gold coins is effected through the Sydney Mint 
at nominal value, provided that they have not been called in by any pro- 
clamation nor treated illegally, that is, impaired otherwise than by fair 
wear and tear, or defaced by stamping any device, &., thereon. 


Light gold coins in parcels of not less than £50 nominal value are received 
and recoined free of charge, but depositors are required to bear the loss by 
abrasion. Worn gold coins have been received at the Sydney Mint for 
recolnage since 1876, silver coins since 1873. The nominal value of gold 
coin withdrawn from circulation during 1914 was £714, and for the whole 
period since the opening of the Mint, £1,083,664. 


Worn British silver coin of the value of £68,185 was withdrawn from 


circulation, through the Sydney Mint, during 1914; the aggregate value 
withdrawn to the end of 1914 was £402,087. British silver coin, not 
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exceeding a nominal value of £50,000 in any one year, may be withdrawn at 
Sydney for re-issue in other parts of the British Empire, and replaced by 
Australian silver coin of equivalent value and denomination. During 1914 
re-issuable silver coin to the value of £21,300 was withdrawn, the total to the 
end of 1914 being £100,300. 


No Australian coins have yet been withdrawn from circulation. 


Mint Receipts and Expenditure. 


The receipts of the Mint, which are paid into the Consolidated Revenue of 
New South Wales, represent charges for coining gold, fees for assays, &c., 
and profits on sale of silver. Payment is made for all silver contained in 
deposits in excess of 8 per cent. of the gross weight, at a rate fixed by the 
Deputy Master at 1s. 6d. per oz. fine. 


For assaying and coining gold, the charge is 1d. per ounce standard, and 
for melting and refining on all gold insufficiently refined and toughened for 
direct conversion into coin, a charge is made, the maximum being at the rate 
of 3d. per ounce gross, and the minimum 14d., with 1s. per ounce for all base 
metal extracted, on deposits containing more than 5 per cent. of base metal. 
The minimum charge on any one deposit is 6s., except in the case of deposits 
containing more than 5 per cent. of base metal, when the minimum charge 
is 10s. 6d. 


The total receipts of the Sydney Mint since its establishment are shown, 
below :— 


| Fees for Assays Cin Total 

Year. Mint Charges, | Profiton Sale / and Orushings, R (paid inte . 

. ft Swee Consolidated 
a | 2 P| Revenue). 

£ £. £ £ 

1855 to 1904 | 521,492 136,871 94,217 752,580 
1905 10,158 8,196 1,068 19,422 
1906 i 9,083 7,846 2,565 19,494. 
1907 | 6,836 4,884 2,136 13,856. 
1908 6,484 3,440 922 10,846 
1909 | 6,149 4,141 698 10,988: 
1910 | 6,143 3,926 643 10,712 
1911 | 6,320 3,496 455 10,271 
1912 | 5,764 4,648 524 10, 936 
1913 5,474 4,325 1,094 10,893 
1914 4,625 3,425 995 9,045 
Total £| 588,528 185,198 105,317 879,043 


The cost of maintenance of the Sydney Branch of the Royal Mint is borne- 
by the State Government, £17,000 being set apart annually for that purpose. 
Special additional votes for limited amounts for construction, repairs, and 
furniture have also been made. The expenditure from Consolidated Revenue- 
during 1914 amounted to £15,062. 


Paver Currency. 
Bank Notes. 


Prior to 1910 the control of paper currency was vested in several private 
banking institutions which had used their right to issue bank notes. In 
New South Wales, note currency issued by banks was subject to a note tax 
at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum, by which the State benefited to the 
extent of £33,900 for the year 1910, but this has now been replaced by a 
10 per cent. Commonwealth tax. The result of this tax has been to 
practically force the banks’ notes out of circulation. 
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The following figures relating the total liability as regards notes and bills 
of banking institutions operating in New South Wales, show the stationary 
position in regard to note circulation, prior to the issue of Australian notes 
and the imposition of the 10 per cent. tax, and the large decrease after the 
imposition of the tax:— 


Circulation in— 
Year. - = Total. 
Notes. Bills. 
£ £ || £ 

1860 949, 849 | 62,505 ° 1,012,354 
1870 695,366 | 50,515 | 745,881 
2880 ! 1,260,772 61,698 | 1,312,470 
1890 1,557,805 127,442 . 1,685,247 
1900 1,447,641 | 209,905 | 1,657,546 
1910 | 2,243,128 370,199 | 2,613,327 
1911 400,784 411,792 812,576 
1912 | 171,199 | 413,411 | 584,610 
1913 | 123,468 452,964 | 576,432 
1914 101,054 | 382,927 | 483,981 


The purpose of the note issue was primarily to obviate the necessity for 
keeping gold reserves in branch banks, the circulation being confined prac- 
tically to country districts. 


Australian Notes. 


As a consequence of the Australian Notes Act passed in 1910 by the 
Federal Parliament, the Commonwealth Treasurer was authorized to issue 
notes, which are legal tender throughout the Commonwealth, and are redeem- 
able in gold at the seat of Federal Government. These notes may be issued in 
the following denominations :—10s., £1, £5, £10, and any multiple of £10; 
against the note liability the Treasurer was bound in terms of the Act to 
hold in geld coin a reserve of not less than one-fourth of the notes in circu- 
lation up to £7,000,000, and a pound for pound equivalent of notes issued 
in excess of £7,000,000. By an amending Act passed in 1911, and devised 
to operate from July, 1912, this pound for pound reserve above £7,000,000 
was repealed, and a minimum 25 per cent. reserve fixed against all issues. 


The denomination and value of the Australian notes issued ag at various 
dates since December, 1911, are shown below :— 


Value, 

Denomination. : i i 
27th Dec., 1911,| 24th Dee., 1912. 27th Dee,, 1913. 380th Dec., 1914.| 29th Dec., 1915, 

j i 

£ | o£ £ | o£ a: 

Osc, fee. = BRU hate cof ara 18,413 | 263,522 | 1,240,257 
£1... | 8,511,163 | 3,191,100 | 3,144,170 | 6,634,085 | 9,997,406 
£5. we ae) 8,263,445 | 3,414,695 | 3,438,055 | 4,499,860 | 5,941,530 
£10 000 eevee) 1,724,210 | 1,771,300 | 1,657,970 | 1,871,120 | 2,256,470 
£20... oe oe 897,740 405,780 325,360 | 361,880 ; 539,960 
£50 cues ‘a 890,700 | $19,400 916,000 1,166,450 } 1,143,000 
£100 fi 869,100 {| 410,000 479,600 ' 1,347,500 | 1,315,500 
£1,000 esl sree ee Ines _ 8,687,000 | 19,382,000 
Total £ 10,156,358 | 10,012,275 | 9,979,568 19,831,417 | 41,766,123 
Gold Reserve | 4,949,422 | 4,465,339 4,512,599 | 7,987,526 | 14,965,317 
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Under the Act of 1910, the balance of the reserve, or any part thereof, 
may be invested on deposit in a bank, or in securities of the United 
Kingdom, of the Commonwealth, or of a State. Further, as cover for 
the notes additional to the gold reserve, Treasury bills to the total amount 
of the notes may be issued by the Treasurer, within or beyond the limits 
of the Commonwealth. 

Monty Orvers aNp Postan Nores. 

Exchange by meaus of money orders and postal notes is conducted by 
the Post and Telegraph Department of the Commonwealth. Remittances 
may be forwarded by money order from the principal post offices of New 
South Wales to other parts of the world, the orders being sent either direct to 
the place of payment if within the Commonwealth, or through intermediary 
agencies to places outside Australia. So far as small remittances within 
the State are concerued,, the money-order aud postal-note systems are both 
effective; but as public convenience is met by the postal-note, the money- 
order system is in fact confined almost entirely to amounts exceeding £1. 


Money Orders. 

The money-order system was initiated in January, 1863. In that year 
there were 3 orders issued for every “hundred persons in the State, and 
the total value of the orders was £53,682; in 1914 the number was 879,827; 
and the total value £3,854,703. Appended is a statement of the business 
transacted in 1914 by means of money orders :— 


| Issued in New 'Paid in New South 


Country. | F _ South Wales. «| _ aval BE 5 
Notes. Value. | Notes. | Value. 
Conmonwealth of Australia — , No | £ No. £ 
New South Wales oe .. 631,979 3,057,216 | 635,78) 3,061,117 
Victoria, a ors .. 45,470 | 192,631 22,859, 102,666 
Queensland : ' 18,404 87,799 | 41,118 | 184,478 
South Australia and Northern 14,095! 4,592 | 10,568| 47,196 
Territory. : | | 
Western Australia is .. 4,875 25,186 | 11,746; 
Tasmania, =... | 5,209} 22,977 | 7,146 | 
Papua ww wast | 149 | 1,088 | 
Other Countries— : ; 
United Kingdom .. a -- 130,860 292,100 | 21,728 | 68,GUT 
Canada ww wwe 3,913 | 1,087; 5,177 
Union of South Africa .. : I 988 3,317 1,948 | 6,782 
Ceylon... © 475) BOL 115 | 351 
Fiji .. ars Wwe fs a 233 666 4,228 11,091 
Germany .. 2s or -» 1,061 3,846 £97 1,677 
German New Guinea... me 32 770 288 3,193 
Hong Kong a oe sed 868 4,582 266 | 616 
India ar die ot a 1,979 22,880 65d i 2,003 
Italy ae ere Pe Sig 1,100 8,534 41; 520 
Mauritius... 0... 65 | 97 2 x 
New Zealand .. .. —.,|-14,870| 42,807 | 82,169, 90,849 
New Caledonia... | 60 | 163 Iti 34 
Egypt wee BLL OT]. 
Straits Settlements a a 112 637 18 479 
Tonga = : a am 21 106 283 | 3,222 
United States of America,’ 6,631 17,132] 2,788 | 13,962 
Hawaii, Pago Pago (Samoa)! | 
Othe Spe eh” ee Sat 34° 121 gi2! 8,982 


Total .. - +» 879,827 3,$54,703 © 796,851 3,715,67 
NE TL 
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_ The following table distinguishes money orders drawn on New South 
Wales from those drawn on other countries. The value of money orders, 
issued and paid in the State at intervals since 1895 is shown in the follow- 
ing table:— 


. 


Issued in New South Wales. Paid in New South Wales. 
= _ - 
Year. Payable in Payable in | Issued in | Issued in 
New South other i Total. New South other Total. 
Wales. Countries. | Wales. Countries. | 
spends Se Sk, } 
£ £ °° £ | £ £ | & 
1895 985,771 283,429 | 1,269,200 | 


' 984,509 | 262,726 | 1,247,235 
1900 1,182,554 | 325,413 | 1,507,967 | 1,1 
1905 1,746,866 | 329,280 | 2,076,146 | 1,757,229 | 425,400 | 2,182,629 
1910 2,311,711 | 494,314 | 2,806,025 | 2,308,056 | 571,334 | 2,879,390 
1911 2,258,506 | 560,677 | 2,819,183 | 2,334,908 | 614,356 | 2,949,264 
1912 2,530,659 | 728,353 | 3,259,012 | 2,521,837 | 668,666 | 3,190,503 
1913 2,930,233 | 834,973 | 3,765,206 | 2,925,863 | 656,796 | 3,582,659 
1914 | 3,057,216 | 797,487 | 3,854,703 | 3,061,117 | 654,562 | 3,715,679 


78,713 362,822 | 1,541,535 


A commission igs paid to those céuntries to which money is transmitted 
in proportion to the amount of the orders forwarded to each, the rate of 
commission varying from 4 to 1 per cent., and a similar allowance is made 
to the State by countries doing a return business. The reventie received 
during 1914 in respeet of commission on the money orders issued was 
£25,537. 

The total amount of commission collected from the public for the inter- 
vening years quoted above, and the excess of receipts over payments, are 
recorded as follows :— 


cay 
Net Commission 


ee Shed 
| Gross Commission 4 ‘i i 
Net Receipts from) received hy 


Year. j Collected from | 


{ the Pnblic. | Other Countries. New South Wales. 

| | 

| £ £ £ 
1895 | 14,863 ! (-) 234 ' 14,629 
1900 : 16,296 H 51 16,347 
1905 : 19,313 | 419 19,732 
1910 | 20,962 : 220 21,182 
1911 i 21,677 | 83 21,760 
1912 I 26,654 | {-) 433 26,221 
19138 : 26,864 : 628 27,492 
1914 : 26,448 | (-) 911 ' 25,537 


The rates of commission on money orders payable in the Commonwealth 
and Papua are respectively 6d. and 9d. for every £5. The charges on those 
payable in New Zealand and Fiji are:—Not exceeding £2, 6d.; £2 to £5, 1s.; 
£5 to £7, 1s. 6d.; £7 to £10, 2s.; and in the same proportion up to £40. The 
commission on orders payable in the United Kingdom, other British Posses- 
sions, and foreign countries, is at the rate of 6d. for any amount up to £2, 
and 8d. for each additional pound or fraction thereof. In case of remissions 
to foreign countries through London, a second commission of 8d. for each £5 
or fraction thereof is charged, this commission being added to the amount 
of the order. 


Within Australasia remittances may be made by telegraph to and from 
money order offices, which are also telegraph or telephone offices, and a charge 
is made forthe telegram of advice, in addition to the ordinary commission. 
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Postal Notes. 


Postal notes were first issued in New South Wales on ist October, 1893. 
The transactions for intervening years were as follow :— 


Postal Notes of other Australian States paid in 


New South Wales Postal Notes, New South Wales 


Year. Sate Paid 
Paid in . 
x in other Total . . Queens- | South | Western Tas- Total 
Ney ponte Australian} Value. Victoria. land, |Australia.;Australia.; miania, Value, 
ales. | States. | 
; £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1895 243,188 i 16,369 259,557 7,627 3,863 1,431 wards 441 13,862 


1900 462,087 26,396 488,483 | 12,207 9,899 2,209 igus 1,047 25,362 
1905 : 637,465 85,708 723,168 | 35,034 | 28,535 8,752 9,170 5,712 87,203 
1910 | 910,136 | 182,000 | 1,092,186 | 45,725 | 49,873 | 14,211 | 11,821 7,674 | 129,304 
1911 | 977,451 | 216,574 | 1,194,025 | 46,234 ] 50,010 | 14,268 | 10,980 7,621 | 129,113 
1912 | 1,057,439 | 223,152 | 1,280,591 | 49,768 | 52,512 | 15,818 | 11,358 8,613 | 138,069 
1913 | 1,132,916 } 278,929 | 1,411,845 | 50,698 | 54,532 | 15,467 | 11,512 8,448 | 140,657 
1914 1,208,476 | 310,136 | 1,518,592 | 51,182 57,2838 | 15,179 14,357 8,915 | 143,916 


The total number of postal-notes issued in New South Wales during 1914 
was 4,067,837, of which 8,172,121 were for payment in the State; and 358,038 
notes issued in other States were paid in New South Wales. 

The poundage collected on postal-note issues in New South Wales during 
the same years was as follows :-— 


Year. Pouudage. fh Year. Poundage. 
} 
e | | £ 
1895 : 6,317 1911 | 23,389 
1900 . 11,850 | 1912 | ~— 24,908 
1905 | 14,262 |; 1913 | 25,949 
1910 ~~ 21,309 | 1914 | 29,458 
| 


CoMMONWEALTH BANK oF AUSTRALIA. 


During 1911 the Federal Parliament passed an Act to provide for the 
establishment of a Government Bank, to be called the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia. The Act confers on the Bank authority to carry on general 
banking business and other incidental powers relating to acquisition of land, 
deposits, and advances, discounting and issue of bills and drafts, dealing 
in exchanges, specie, bullion, &c., and borrowing money. In accordance 
with the policy of conserving the control of the Australian note issue in 
the hands of the Federal Treasurer, the Commonwealth Bank may not issue 
bank notes. 

The capital of the bank is fixed at £1,000,000, to be raised by the sale and 
issue of debentures. The management is entrusted to the Governor of the 
bank, appointed by the Governor-General of Australia for a term of seven 
years. In addition to ordinary banking business a department for the 
transaction of savings bank business has been established. 

The Commonwealth Bank was established on 15th July, 1912, by the 
opening of a Postal Savings Bank department in Victoria. A savings 
department was commenced in Queensland on 16th September; in the 
Northern Territory on 21st October; and in New South Wales, South 
Australia, and Western Australia on 13th Sanuary, 1913; in Tarmenia the 
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State Savings Bank was transferred to the Commonwealth Bank on 1st 
January, 1918. The rate of interest for deposits is fixed at 3 per cent. up 
to a maximum of £300. 


On 20th January, 1913, operations were commenced with regard to ordinary 
banking business. 


The head office of the Commonwealth Bank is at Sydney, and many 
branches have been opened in New South Wales and in other parts of the 
Commonwealth. In addition, a branch has been opened at Canberra, and 
ole in London. Savings bank business is conducted at all branches and 
at agetcies kud post offices throughout the Commonwealth, Papua, and 
New Zealand. 


The following statement of the Savings department of the Common- 
wealth Bank shows the number of depositors and the amount to their credit 
as at 30th June, 1914, and 1915 :— 


1914. i Ib. 

| Depositors. | Amount at Cred | Depositors. [Amo Deposits. i 

No. 7 £ | No. £ 
New South Wales ste 37,677 | 1,171,255} 61,023 2,026,392 
Victoria ... oe 30,371 ' 1,151,823 45,583 | 1,951,996 
Queensland .. | 24,202 815,947 | 36,621 | 1,309,109 
South Axstralia ... it 7,965 317,185 | 12,773 | 544,342 
Western Australia =... 10,111 277,956 | 16,889 497,714 
Tasmania "ol 82392 885,879 | 85,959 =| 990,720 
Northern Territory i 292 | 18,709, 716 | 42,643 
Papua... : ae 133 7,064 | 151 9,041 
London... ee B!  -adasend | 616 | 48,690 

eee | —— fH ns | a 
Total ... ...), 143,148 | 4,645,268 | 210,361 | 7,420,647 


Savines BANKS. 


The objects of Savings banks are to encourage individual thrift, and to 
provide asafe channel of investment for funds, especially of charitable insti- 
tutions and friendly societies. To foster public confidence and assure sound- 


ness in financing, a measure of State control or supervision is regarded as 
essential. : 


Two Savings banks were in operation in New Souht Wales prior to the 
establishment of the Commonwealth Bank—the Savings Bank of New 
South Wales and the Government Savings Bank of New South Wales. 
These institutions were amalgamated on 1st May, 1914. 


; The funds of the Savings Bank of New South Wales were applicable to 
investments of a general nature, such as mortgages, Government and muni- 
cipal securities, and deposits with banks of issue and the Treasury. 


The Government Savings Bank of New South Wales, established in 1871, 
was worked as the Post Office Savings Bank under the control of the Post- 
master-General of New South Wales until March, 1901, when the postal 
service was transferred to the administration of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, and the Savings Bank was placed under the control of the Colonial 
Treasurer of New South Wales. Under agreement with the Federal Govern- 
ment the transaction of the savings bank business at post offices was con- 
tinued until the end of the year 1912. On the determination of the Com- 
monwealth Government to establish a savings bank with agencies at the 
post offices the State Government was given notice to remove its agencies 
as from Ist January, 1913, and separate branches and agencies were pro- 
vided throughout the State. 
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A notable change in the administration of the Government Savings Bank 
was made on Ist January, 1907, when the bank was detached from the direct 
control of the Colonial Treasurer, and three commissioners were appointed 
under the authority of the Government Savings Bank Act of 1906, to con- 
duct the savings bank business and also the State business in connection 
with loans to land-holders previously administered by the Advances to 
Settlers Board. 


A reciprocity agreement exists between the various Savings banks in 
Australia for the transfer of money of depositors, and similar arrangements 
obtain with the United Kingdom. 


Savings Bank Amalgamation. 


The Savings Bank Amalgamation Act of 1914, by which the Savings Bank 
of New South Wales was dissolved and its property and liabilities vested in 
the Government Savings Bank came into operation on Ist May, 1914. 
Persons who had deposits in the former bank at the date of amalgamation 
were entitled under certain conditions to continue their accounts for 4 
period of ten years and to receive on amounts up to £200 a slightly higher 
rate of interest than depositors in the Government Savings Bank, if the 
rate for the latter be lower than 34 per cent. Since the amalgamation the 
volume of business of the Savings Bank has steadily increased, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Commonwealth Savings Bank is operating in 
New South Wales. On the 30th June, 1915, there were 628 branches and 
agencies of the Government Savings Bank opened in New South Wales; 
the number of accounts was 694,812; the balance at credit of depositors was 
£33,536,957; and the interest paid to depositors during the year was 
£1,022,846. One-fifth of the amount held to the credit of depositors repre- 
sented deposits under £100, one-half deposits of between £100 and £400, and 
the balance sums of over £400. The rate of interest paid since the 1st October, 
1915, by the State Savings Bank has been 32 per cent. on sums up to £500. 
On similar sums the Commonwealth Savings Bank pays 3 per cent. 


Deposits in ail Savings Banks, 


The following statement shows the particulars of deposits in the savings 
banks in New South Wales at the end of each year of the decennium ended 
30th June, 1915. The returns of the Savings Department of the Common- 
wealth Bank are included in the figures for the last three years :— 


Amount of Deposits. 
yao | Beant |—_-otteee 

. | Total. | Per Depositor. | eet 

i \ 
£ £s dad | £ 8. da 
1906* 379,631 | 14,881,260 39 4 0 | #+10 0 6 
1907 408,859 | 16,338,051 3919 2 | 1015 38 
1908 435,618 | 17,849,384 40 19 6 11 1!I 8 
1909 444,930 19,022,151 42 15-1 | 122 1 6 
1910 478,006 | 20,823, 764 4811 8 | 1218 0 
1911 522,251 | 28,281,014 4415 4 | 461 5 
1912 577,232 | 26,539,640 4519 6 | 15 5 8 
1913 647,124 | 29,568,282 451310 | (6 610 
1914 717,737 | 33,167, 523 46 4 3 17 17 2 
1915 755,835 | 35,562,649 47 1 0 19 0 7 


* Returns of Savings Bank of New South Wales relate to 31st December following. 
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The following table shows for each State of Australia the number of 
depositors in the savings banks, the total amount standing to their credit, 


and the average amount per depositor and per head of population as at 30th 
June, 1915 :— 


Amount of Average Amount. 
State, : Depositors. Deposits in all 
Savings Banks. Per Depositor. | Per Inhabitant. 
f 

No. i £ £s da | £ 8 d 
New South Wales wil %55,835 35,562,649 ay £0 | 19 0 7% 
Victoria .. =... | 781,490 26,996, 025 341011 | 1818 6 
Queensland aaa al 229,023 11,715,27] 51 3 0 1619 8 
South Australia... ots 282,169 9,595,156 34.0=41 2118 3 

Western Australia .,.,-142,895 5,021,645 | 35 30 | 1511 
Tasmania, .. ..,. 80,701 2,320,946 28.15 2 1113.11 
Total... ..,| 2,272,118 91,211,592 | 40 3 2 1g 8 5 

{ J : 


Traping Banxs. 


Banking institutions transacting ordinary banking business within the 
State during 1915 numbered eighteen, including the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia, which, as stated above, commenced operations in Sydney in 
January, 1918. Five institutions have their head offices in Sydney, four in 
Melbourne, two in Brisbane, one in Wellington (N.Z.), five in London, and 
one in Paris. Of the four local banks, three have branches outside the 
State, but the fourth confines its operations to New South Wales. Two of 
the local banks—the Bank of New South Wales and the City Bank of 
Sydney—carry on business under the provisions of special Acts of Incor- 
poration, and in each case the reserve liability attaching to the shares is 
equivalent to the amount originally subscribed; the Commercial Banking 
Company of Sydney (Limited) and the Australian Bank of Commerce 
(Limited) are registered as limited companies under the Companies Act, 
1906, the latter bank having registered in September, 1909, and commenced 
operations on 1st January, 1910; previously it was registered and operated 
as the Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited). Including branches and 
head offices, New South Wales is served by 677 banking establishments, 
excluding those of the Commonwealth Bank and the Savings. Banks. 


Institutions which transact business of banking are required under the 
Banks and Bank Holidays Act, 1912, to furnish, in a prescribed form, 
quarterly statements of their assets and liabilities, from which statements 
and from the periodical balance-sheets the information here collated has been 
prepared. The returns furnished comply with the requirements of the law, 
but are unsuited to the modern methods of transacting banking business, 
and cannot be accepted as disclosing fairly the stability or otherwise of the 
institutions by which they are issued. 


BANKING INSTITUTIONS AND THEIR CAPITAL. 


The paid-up capital of the banks doing business in New South Wales on 
30th June, 1915, was stated as £18,891,145, of which £2,060,748 carried 
a preferential claim on the profits of the companies. 
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In the following table is a statement of the ordinary and preferential 
capital of seventeen banks at the date shown, with the amount of the reserve 
fund of each institution. In the case of some of the companies which were 
reconstructed, certain veserves, of which no account has been taken in the 
table, are held in suspense pending realisation of assets :— 


Date of Capital Paid up. 


Bank. inNsw Balance- cae 
SouthWales.| sheet. Ordinary. Preferen- Total. 
tial. 
Heap Orricz, SypNEy. No. . £ & & & 
Bank of New South Wales .. a6 ai 173 Mar., 1915 | 8,500,000 ave 3,500,000 2,550,000 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney; i 
(Limited) .. 2. 0. 181 | June, 1915 | 2,000,000; .... — | 2,000,000 | 1,780,000 
Australian Bank of Commerce (Limited) 68 June, 1915 | 1,195,881 Sater 1,195,831 65,000 
City Bank of Sydney vs ae an 46 June, 1915 400,000 ive 400,000 36,000 
HEAD OFFICE, MELBOURNE. | 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited) 18 June, 1915 | 1,452,346 Pre 1,452,346 Nil. 
Royal Bank of Australia (Limited) ah 1 Mar., 1915 800,000 sara 300,000 282,500 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited). .| 1 Mar., 1915 | 1,192,440 ; 305,780 1 1,498,220 525,000 
Colonial Bank of Australasia (Limited) .. 1 Mar., 1915 185,236 804,044 439,280 240,000 
HEAD OFFICE, BRISBANE. j i 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) .. 1 June, 1915 480,000 “tera 480,000 178,000 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) .. 6 June, 1915 162,500 hae 162,500 37,500 
HEAD OFFICE, WELLINGTON. | 
Bank of New Zealand we ie a 1 Mar., 1915 975,710 | 1,278,989 | 2,254,699 | 2,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE, LONDON. 
Bank of Australasia .. Be a ae 48 Oct., 1914 | 2,000,000 Goes 2,000,000 | 2,730,000 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) rr 39 Feb., 1915 | 2,000,000 s+++ — | 2,000,000 | 1,960,000 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) .. 32 Dec., 1914 | 496,902 | 171,930 | 668,832 | 300,000 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank 
(Limited) .. ae a we ie 50 June, 1914 | 539,437 uae 589,437 350,000 
Total ao a aa 676 ese 16,880,402 | 2,060,743 |18,891,145 |12,984,000 


* Particulars not available. 


In addition to the paid-up capital shown above, an amount of £2,848 and 
£953, totalling £3,801, had still to be paid in respect of calls made on the 
shareholders of the Australian Bank of Commerce (Limited), and the 
Loudon Bank of Australia. (Ltd.), respectively. 

The following table shows the amount of the paid-up capital and reserve 
funds of banks operating in the State, at intervals since 1895. The paid-up 
capital represents the amount called up by each bank operating in New 
South Wales, irrespective of the countries where it was subscribed :— 


7 ; 
i 


| Capital Paid up. : 
Year. | Banks, 9 |= Total. Reserve Funds. 
Ordinary. | Preferential. | 
| 
No. £ £ £ £ 
1895 13 | 14,610,177 5,094,780 19,704,957 4,175,912 
1900 13 12,212,129 4,594,940 16,807,069 4,529, 109 
1905 13 9,870,871 | 4,095,060 13,965,931 5,474,199 
1910* 15 13,911,796 | 2,981,754 16,193,550 8,462,235 
1911* 15 14,280, 807 2,281,754 16,562,561 9,281,000 
1912* 15 14,689,126 2,281,754 16,970,880 | 10,121,000 
1913* 15 16,213,705 | 2,551,444 18,765,149 12,146,000 
1914* 15 16,830,402 2,060,743 18,891,145 12,984,000 


* Exclusive of Commonwealth Bank of Australia, and Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris. 
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The decrease in the year 1905 (£2,841,138) was due to the writing down 
of the capital of the Australian Joint Stock Bank, Limited (now the 
Australian Bank of Commerce, Limited), of the Commercial Bank of 
Australia, Limited, of the Bank of New Zealand, and of the London Bank 
of Australia, Limited; while a slight increase occurred in the capital of the 
Queensland National Bank, Limited. The total reductions were £2,841,560, 
and the increases amount to £422, leaving a net decrease of £2,841,138, as 
shown above. 


During the period 1905-1910, the capital was materially increased, by 
additional calls on shares of the Bank of New South Wales (£913,820), 
the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (£500,000), the Australian 
Bank of Commerce, Limited (£1,026,242), aud smaller items amounting to 
£575. <A further augmentation was due to the commencement of operations 
in the State by the Colonial Bank of Australasia, Limited, and the Royal 
Bank of Australia, Limited, the total paid-up capital of these two institu- 
tions being £739,280. Against these increases must be placed the estimated 
deficiency in connection with the Special Assets Trust Company, Limited, of 
the Commercial Bank of Australia, Limited, which amounted to £952,298. 
The net increase during the five years 1905 to 1910 was therefore £2,227,619, 
exclusive of the capital of the Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris. 


LIABILITIES AND ASsers Or BANKS. 


The aggregate liabilities to the public in New South Wales and elsewhere 
of the banks enumerated were £205,542,304, against which there were assets 
representing £238,880,651. The following table gives the liability for each 
institution, notes in circulation and deposits being separated from other 
liabilities. In some cases small items which should be classed with “ other 
liabilities” are included with deposits, as they cannot be distinguished in 
the balance-sheets :-— 


! { 
| - | Deposits* i 
Bank. [cmctitden, | GBBEOX- | asbitities, | Total 
| 4 
i i 
| Be S| & £ £ 

Bank of New South Wales... 2 ws .| 870,918 | 88,778,056 8,192,156 | 47,341,130 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney (Limited). . | 16,952 \ 25,071,778 665,369 | 25,754,009 
Australian Bank of Commerce (Limited) a 965 4,677,522 299,607 | 4,978,094 
City Bank of Sydney sé a vs ; 6,243 | 2,140,485 | .... eee | 2,146,678 
Coionial Bank of Australasia (Limited)... 4 19,108 | 4,188,673 469,664 4,672,445 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited) .| 39,124 i 7,091,970 723,148 7,854,242 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited).. . 36,2238 | 11,196,570 : 809,349 | 12,042,142 
Royal Bank of Australia (Limited) 961 | 2,279,308 4£5,8¢3 | 2,776,632 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) : Nil. 10,683,362 377,465 11,060,827 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) .. , Nil, 1,134,157 41,797 1,175,954 
Bank of New Zealand 25 is wa He 1,676,051 18,741,657 1,670,103 22,087,811 
Bank of Australasia .. 3 : 202,995 19,108,792 2,896,301 22,208,088 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) . 274,987 23,594,898 | 1,747,446 25,617,281 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) wl 7,155 5,1E1,572 683,358 5,842,085 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited) . ‘ 2,756 9,433,494 549,546 9,985,796 
i _ _ wot 
Totalf .. a a2 ae £ 2,654,388 | 183,267,244 19,620,672 ! 205,542,304 


* Includes “ other liabilities” in some cases. . 
t Exclusive of Commonwealth Bank of Australia and Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris. 
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The assets in New South Wales and elsewhere which each bank showed 
against its abilities to shareholders and the public are given in the follow- 
ing table:— 


Lanne 1 | Ott 
s Bullion ‘and Australian 3 ner 
Bank. 1 Cash Notes. Advances. Assets Total. 
| Balances. | 
| | 
: £ fe £ & & 
Bank of New South Wales... 10,707,401 | 4,552,574 | 25,726,173 | 12,597,617 | 53,583,768 
sear ari Banking Co. of sy dney| 4,912,505 4,809,667 | 14,286,405 5,748,256 | 20,706,833 
imite | ; | 
Australian Bank of Commerce Capes) 1,073,424 311,364 | 3,980,588 | 894,036 | 6,259,412 
City Bank of Sydney ¢ 531,089_.| 147,199 | 1,630,650 | 284,293 | 2,593,231 
Colonial Bank of Australasia (Limited) ..| 1,058,870 *o., | 2,862,842 | 1,456,665 | 5,875,377 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited), 2,300,616 ene 6,071,075 ,; 1,986,520 | 9,358,511 
National Bank of Australasia (Limitea)..: 3)212)400 *oo.. | 8,914,253 | 2,047,041 | 14,178,694 
Royal Bank of Australia (Linited) ak "855,525 ¥.... 3 1,655,412 824,356 8,335,293 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) ..: 2,087,985 | 1,427,448 | 6,288,587 1,966,603 | 11,770,573 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) 320,758 63,667 815,190 | 174,767 | 1,383,382 
Bank of New Zealaud s | 4,827,592 Nil. 11,849,166 ' 9,851,753 | 26,628,441 
Bank of Australasia . | 6,424,708 *.... | 20,041,792 ; 1,736,168 | 27,202,663 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) .-: 6,600,872 | *, 17,440,185 6,846,784 | 29,787,791 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) ..! 1,257,038 | *. 4,378,277 1,227,040 6,862,408 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank: 1,882,191 *, 6,452,765 | 2,074,324 | 10,959,280 
(Lirnited). ! ; 
Totalf oo... £ 46,908,899 | 11,311,919 | 131,343,310 | 80,316,523 {288,880,651 
i i : 


* Included with coin, bullion, &c. 
+ Exclusive of Commonwealth Bank of Australia, and Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris. 


The difference between the assets and Habilities shown in the table 
Gana 


amounts to £33,338,347, and consists of the paid-up capital and reserves 
(£32,453,045), and dividends paid (£885,302). 


Locat Business or Banks. 


To render comparable the figures of the various banks, necessary adjust- 
ments have been made by excluding from the assets of the banks the 
balances due from branches and agencies outside New South Wales. The 
following table shows the assets and liabilities and the surplus assets of the ~ 
banks, at intervals since 1860; particulars of the Commonwealth Bank are 
included in 1918 and 1914. These figures represent the average for the 
quarter cnded 81st December in each year. 


Year, | Banks. ae the ens iD Surplus Assets, 
t i] 
No. £ £ i A 
1860 es | 8,053,463 6,480,642 | 1,572,821 
1870 a 9,863,071 7,198,680 2 "664391 
1880 1k 21,658,317 19,485,862 2,172,455 
1890 17 52,436,977 37,248,937 15,188,040 
1900 13 43,036,427 33,969,731 | 9,066,696 
1905 13 48,694,137 38,860,062 | 4,834,075 
1910 16 58,276,278 54,667,088 3,609,190 
1911 16 64,881,499 58,349,554 6,531,945 
1912 16 | 63,006,510 57,988,968 | 5,017,542 
1913 17 66,046,728 60,233,681 5,813,047 
1914 *18 73,513,228 63,785,692 9,727,536 


* Includes Reuter’s Bank (Limited). 


The classification, both of assets and liabilities, required by the schedule 
to the Act is too general to admit of detailed analysis; thus under the term 
“deposits not bearing interest,” most of the banks are accustomed to return 
interest accrued and all debts due by them other than deposits at interest, 
notes, and bills, 
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Coin and bullion together represent ouly 19-1 per cent. of the average 
assets of the banks within New South Wales, and no dissection is made of 
the various classes of advances, which represent in the aggregate 66-4 per 
cent. of the total assets which the banks hold against their liabilities. 


The tables show the preponderance of deposits among the liabilities, and 
of advances among the assets, and it may perhaps assist to a fuller realisa- 
tion of the extent to which the banking business of the State depends on 
these two factors, to emphasise the fact that deposits represent 88-1 per cent. 
of liabilities (exclusive of liabilities to shareholders), while advances are 
66-4 per cent. of assets, as quoted above. These items call for more extensive 
discussion in the returns. 


The following statement shows the average liabilities within New South 
Wales, exclusive of liabilities to shareholders :— 


Deposits. ai oe 
i er ota, 
oe. mae: At Interest, |  Witbout Total | Liabilities, | Liabilities. 
ee Interest. Deposits. 
{ 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 


1881 1,390,376 | 11,869,979 | 7,719,236 | 19,589,215 | 446,535 | 21,426,126 
1885 | 1,714,095 | 18,387,705 ' 8,819,979 | 27,207,684 | 928,843 | 29,845,622 
1890 | 1,503,404 | 25,114,127 9,932,310 | 35,046,437 | 278,792 | 36,828,633 
1895 | 1,228,864 | 20,406,822 ; 10,222,437 | 30,629,259 | 183,929 | 32,037,052 
1909 | 1,447,641 | 20,009,081 | 12,224,510 | 32,233,591 | 288,499 | 33,969,731 
1905 | 1,430,835 | 22,211,627 | 14,859,427 | 37,071,054 358,673 | 38,860,062 
1910 | 2,243,128 | 27,824,972 | 24,068,552 | 51,893,524 | 580,486 | 54,667,088 


1911 406,784 | 380,089,470 ; 27,050,686 | 57,140,156 | $08,614 | 58,349,554 
1912 171,199 {| 30,291,713 | 26,863,689 | 57,155,402 | 662,367 | 57,988,968 
1913 123,468 | 31,646,555*, 27,221,654 | 58,868,209 | 1,242,004 | 60,233,681 
1914 101,054 | 32,967,472} 29,014,546 | 61,982,018 | 1,702,620 | 63,785,692 


4 
! 


Against these liabilities, in which the steady growth of deposits is the 
outstanding feature, the average assets were as follows :— 


Year. Peet ome Advances, eam, Other. Total. 

£ | £ £ £ £ 
1881 ; 3,674, 982 19,038,386 585,224 3,183,395 26,481,987 
1885 4,233,109 | 30,556,628 958,349 | 2,067,490 37,815,576 
1890 5,659,057 41,623,049 1,601,589 2,796,100 51,679,795 
1895 | 7,516,278 . 35,707,163 | 1,919,017 479,881 | 45,622,329 
1900 | 6,126,126 34,385,388 | 1,874,099 | 650,814 | 43,036,427 
1905 8,823,260 32,447,659 1,799,231 623,987 43,694,137 
1910 | 13,724,285 | 40,854,690 1,822,997 1,874,306 58,276,278 
1911 13,026, 727 46,916,008 1,887,261 3,051,503 64,881,499 
1912 + 10,609,665 47,741,319 1,955,994 2,699, 532 63,006, 510 
1913 13,615,842 | 46,856,166 | 1,949,098 | 3,625,622 | 66,046,728 
1914 15,128,719 | 61,761,520 | 2,065,615 4,507,974 | 73,519,228 
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Under the heading of “ other assets” are grouped notes and bills of banks, 
balances due from other banks, and Australian notes. In view of the 
steady increase since 1905 of the assets so grouped, some interest may, 
attach to a detail statement of such items for the past ten years :— 


Liabilities. Other Assets. 
nee Beto other” | Biligef other | ‘frometner” | Australian 
Banks. Banks. | Banks. 
} i 
s | £ £ | £ 
1905 | 140,118 | 326,750 297,287 | wen 
1906 117,629 | 335,979 | 379,602 |... 
1907 | 158,186 | 359,038 443,686 | wa 
1908 176,122 388,925 MSIF cb, Saige 
1909 | — 181,067 374,522 B22182 | acnase 
1910 | — 160,237 906,857 675,702 291,747 
1911 | 396,822 | 299,854 590,269 |. 2,168,380 
1912 | 248,956 321,422 | 479,451 | 1,898,659 
1913 | 789,040 468,088 | 1,265,916 | 1,891,618 
1914 1,319,698 | 449,295 | 1,351,040 | 2,757,039 


; From preceding tables it is apparent that the.deposits in banks have 
increased very rapidly, while the advances made, though larger from year to 
year, have not increased in the same proportion. 


Metausic Reserves or Bangs. 


The proportion of metallic reserves which banking institutions should 
keep constantly in stock is not fixed by any enactment. Compared with 
the total liabilities, and with deposits at call and note circulation, the 
amount of coin and bullion has varied very considerably from year to year, 
as indicated below. The figures represent the weekly average amounts 
during the quarter ended 3ist December in each year :— 


| { ' Proportion of Metallic Reserves— 
Year, j Coin. ion. otal. To Deposits 
Pao MEN | AQAA, | at Gal ata Nove 
£ } £ £ per cent. per cent. 
1860 1,578,424 | 90,052 | 1,668,476 25°7 * 
1870 1,291,177 | 86,744 | 1,377,921 19°1 a 
1880 3,488,554 75,008 3,563,562 18:3 495 
1890 5,619,111 | 87,659 5,706,770 15:3 49°] 
1900 5,933,076 | 193,050 6,126,126 18°0 - | 44°8 
1910 13,527,019 197,266 | 13,724,285 25:1 52:2 
1911 ; 12,841,780 184,947 | 13,026,727 22°3 475 
1912 10,436,216 173,449 | 10,609,665 18-3 39°2 
1913 13,492,871 122,971 | 13,615,842 22-6 49°8 
1914 14,995, 145 183,574 | 15,128,719 23°7 51:9 


* Amount of deposits at call unobtainable. 
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ADVANCES BY BANKS. 


Under the head of advances are included notes and. bills discounted, and 
all other-debts due to the banks. The bulk of the advances are secured by 
the mortgage of real estate or by the deposit of deeds over which the 
lending institutions acquire a lien; but the extent of the discounting of trade 


bills is not apparent. A most interesting summary is supplied in the follow- 
ing table :— 


: : Ratio of | Advances per | Amount of 

Year. : Advances. Advances to , cent. of | Advances per 
Deposits. ' Total Assets. < Inhabitant. 

ae “per cent, | ( £38 4. 

1860 | 5,780,700 119 | 718 =| 1617 6 
1870 | = 7,814,116 | 127-9 792 | 1518 11 
1880 | 17,210,205 | 962 | 7795 | 2812 4 
1899 | 43,009,559 121°3 847 | 300 8 
1900 | 34,885,388 | 101-2" 799 | 9 40 
1910 | 40,854,690 | 78°7 71 | 2418 9 
1911 46,916,008 : 821 723 7 12 4 
1912 | 47,741,319 | 835 | 758 ° 2616 9 
1913 | 46,856,166 | 796 | 709 25 ll 5 
1914 | 51,761,520 ; $85 | Wt . 27 1511 


Deposrrs in Banks. 


The total amount of money deposited with the banks operating in New 
South Wales during 1914 was, approximately, £224,914,574, of which sum 
£61,982,018 was received locally. Dealing only with local deposits, the 
following statement shows the average amount of mouey deposited at 
various periods. commencing with 1860; the distinction betweeu interest- 
bearing deposits and those at call was first made in 1875 :— 


: f 
Proportion of 


Deposits. i Deposits Proportion of 

Sait Bearing ; Not. bearing ; ; _ not Bearing | "Lnbility : 

Interest, Interest. | Total. | Total Deposits. | (to Public), 

7 £ | £ P £ “per cent, per cent. 
1860 | cessseseveee . ' 5,164,011 bas 79°7 
1870 | sessereseee roan: | 6,107,999 | oh 84:8 
1880 11,948,383 5, 934,641 17,883,024 33°2 91°8 
1890 | 25,395,600 | 10,064,518 , 35,460,118 | 284 ; 95°2 
1900 | 20,009,081 | 12,294,510 | 32,233,501 | 37:9 94-9 
1910 | 27,824,972 | 24,068,552 | 51,898,524 | 464 949 
1911 | 30,089,470 | 27,050,686 | 57,140,156 | 47°3 97-9 
1912 30,291,713 26,863,689 = 57,155,402 | 47°0 | 98°6 
1913 31,646,555 27,221,654 58,868,209 | 46°2 97°7 
1914 | 32,967,472 | 29,014,546 | 61,982,018 | 468 97°1 


The deposits reached their highest level in December, 1914, when there 
was entrusted to the banks an average total of £61,982,018. 


Interest, Discount, anp Excuance Rates. 


The interest offered for fixed deposits is 34 per cent. for sums deposited 
for twelve months; for six months’ deposits the interest allowed is at the 
rate of 2 to 24 per cent.; for periods of two years the interest rate rises to 
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4 per cent. The practice of allowing interest on money fixed for less than six 
months was discontinued in May, 1894. The rates quoted are low, and the 
strength of deposits show that money equal to requirements is freely offered. 
The following is a statement of the average rates for twelve months’ 
deposits from 1860 onwards. 


f 
| 


Bank Interest.on | Bank Interest on 
Year. Deposits for twelve || Year. Deposits for twelve 
months. !} months. 
per : 2 
per cent. i per cent. 
1860 5 1910 | 3 
1870 5 . 1911 i 3 
1880 5 1912 3 to 34 
1890 44 ij 1913 i 34 
1900 3 i 1914 33 
[i 


Under normal conditions the annual rate of interest paid on fixed deposits 
is uniform for all banks, and discount and overdraft rates should move 
down with the interest rates paid to depositors; it is evident, from a con- 
sideration of the profit and loss accounts of the various institutions, that the 
business of the banks is in a healthy condition. 

The rates for overdrafts and discounts at intervals from 1890 to 1914 
were as follow:— 


Discount Rates. 
Year. Overdraft Rates, 

| Bills at Bills over 
{ 3 months, 3 months, 
per cent. per cent. per cent, 

1880 9. | 7 | 8 

F 1895 7 to 8 6 to 64 : 7 
= 1900 6 ,, 7 5 ,, ot 5& to 64 
1910 6 ,, 73 | 5 ,, 6 6 4, 7 
1911 64,7 | 5,,6 6 4,7 
1912 6 ,, 8 ' 5 ,, 6 | 6 4, 7 
1913 6,, 8 : 5 ,, 6 6 4, 7 
1914 6 ,, 8 : 5 ,, 6 | 6 ,, 7 


i if 


The bank exchange rate on London, at sixty days’ sight, averages about 
1 per cent., but is subject to some fluctuation. In May, 1898, it was 34 per 
cent., the banks at-that date requiring all their available assets. The rates 


from 1890 to 1914 were:—- ; sg ae 

! Exchange rate on London at 60 days’ sight. 
Year. oe aa ' : = : =a 

Buying. | Selling. 

per cent. | per cent. 
1830 998 to 100 | 1008 to 1013 
1895 994 ,, 992 H 1008 ,, 100% 
1900 982 ,, 994 1003 ,, 1008 
1910 982 ,, 99 998 ,, .99% 
1911 983, 99 998 ,, 99% 
1912 984, 993 | 993 ,, 1004 
1913 983, 98h 994, 998 
1914 988 ,, 982 994 ,, 1004 
i 
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Prorits of Banks. 


The results of the transactions of each bank for the latest period for which 
information is available are given in the following table. With the exception 
of the Bank of New Zealand, the London Bank of Australia (Limited), 
the English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited), and the Comptoir 
National d’Escompte de Paris, for which the figures relate to twelve months’ 
operations, the amounts given cover a period of six months. The dates of 
the balance-sheets are as shown previously ; — 


. Half-yearly 
Net rant Amount 
Balance | Profits Dividend. trans- Amount 
Bank. brought for Total. Rate per ferred to} carried 
forward. | half- ave-P Reserve | forward. 
roar cent. per | Amount. Fund, &e.. 
wear. f annum. bao | 
£ z £ & £ & 
Bank of New South Wales --| 90,729 | 239,406 | 330,135 10 | 175,000 50,000 | 105,135 
Commercial Banking Company of 
Sydney (Limited) .. eos --| 70,961 | 126,778 | 197,734 10 100,000 25,000 | 72,734 
Australian Bank of Commerce, | 
(Limited) .. Ee 3,246 | 27,941 | 30,487 3 17,937 10,000 2,550 
ity Bank of Sydney -. — ..| 2,457 | 10,096] 19,553 4 8,200 2,000 | 2,553 
Colonial Bank of Australasia) j 
(Limited) +. g. | 6,885 | 28,817] 34,652 7| 15,875 | 11,000 8,277 
Commercial Bank of Australia 
(Limited) of a --| 7,650 | 44,273 | 51,923 | Pref., 4 42,347 Nil. 9,576 
National Bank of Australasia i 
(Limited) .. tee | 23,107 | 85,225 | 108,332 7 | 52,487 28,000 | 27,895 
Royal Bank of Australia (Limited)| 7,845 | 19,316/ 27,161 8 | 12,000 7,500 | 7,664 
Queensland National Bank (Ltd.)| .Nil. | 51,746] 51,746 | .. *39°746 12,000 |... 
Bank of North Queensland (Ltd.)) 3,175 6,758 9,928 j 6 | 5,166 2,500 ; 2,262 
(| Pref., 43} 
Bank of New Zealand... |_51,608 |+218,787| 270,395/ | Ord., 6 | ‘128,760 | 84,404 | 57,171 
H : t Bonus, 3 | J i 
Bank of Australasia... ..)_ 94,066 | 220,509 | s14,575 4 |Tyy M18 | b170,000 | 90,000 | 114,575 
sf 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited), 71,480 | 139,050 | 210,510 pivad: ey $140,000] Nil. | 70,510 
: 
oe Bank of Australia (Ltd.) | 25,072 | 83,578] 108,650; 7 43,149 | §37,184 | 28,317 
English, Scottish, and Australian \ i 
Bank (Limited) a ..| 32,588 | 108,086 | 140,624 8 43,155 54,385 | 43,084 
i 
i 


* To Private Deposits Repayment fund. + The figuros for Bank cf New Zealand are for twelve months. 
The net profit shown is exclusive of £45,000 interim dividend at 6 per cent. on ‘“*A” and ‘*B” preference 
shares, and £55,700 for interim dividend on ordinary shares, not in balance-sheet, |} Twelve months’ 
operations. _§ Including interest on Transferable Deposits, £5,184; Reserve Fund, £30,000 ; and grant to 
Otticers’ Provident Fund, £2,000. {| £35,000 to Reserve Fund, £14,385 for purchase and cancellation of 
Deferred Inscribed Deposit Stock, and £5,000 to Officers’ Guarantee and Provident Fund. 


Banks’ Excoance SETTLEMENT. 


The Banks’ Exchange Settlement Office, which was established in Sydney 
on 18th January, 1894, is not a clearing-house in the accepted meaning of 
the term, since the exchanges are effected daily at the banks by clerks of each 
institution. The results of the daily operations are notified to the secretary 
of the Banks’ Exchange Setilement, who establishes the daily credit of each 
bank with the “pool,” which is under the control of three trustees, and 
consists of £750,000 in gold; this money is deposited in the vaults of three 
of the banks, and may not be circulated or distributed. The contributions 
to the “pool” are according to the volume of the operations of each bank. 
The secretary notifies each bank daily of the amount of its credit with the 
“pool,” and it is not permissible for any balance to remain below 25 per 
cent. of the fixed contribution. In the event of its credit reaching this 
margin, the bank is required to make up its deficiency with gold; this pay- 
ment, however, is not made to the “pool,” but to such other banks as may 
happen to have at their credit with the “pool” a larger sum than is required 
by the agreement. This arrangement retains intact the £750,000 comprising 
the “ pool.” 
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The growth in the volume of exchanges is shown in the following table:— 


f | Amount of 

Year, Gacuenee | Seer | Exchanges. 
£ | | £ 
1895 108,509,860 | 1912 | 330, 621,122 
1900 144,080,314 |; 1913 348,741,175 
1910 274,343,666 || 1914 | 353,068,040 
1911 304,488,435 | 1915 | 357,803,425 
| 


The transactions of this office have grown steadily since its establishment ; 
the large annual increases during the last five years indicate a remarkable 
activity in trade, and evidence the general prosperity throughout the State. 


REGISTRATION OF Firms. 


The Registration of Firms Act, which came into force 1st January, 1903, 
requires that every firm carrying on business or having any place of 
business in New South Wales under a firm-name which does not consist of 
the full or the usual names of all the partners without any addition, and 
every person carrying on business or having any place of business in New 
South Wales under any firm-name consisting of or containing any name 
or addition other than the full or the usual name of that person, must 
register with the Registrar-General the name under which their or his 
business ig conducted. A change in constitution, ownership, or firm-name _ 
of such a firm must be evidenced by registration within one month. 

The following return shows the transactions under the Act during the last 
five years :— 


Transactions. 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913, 1914, 
| { 

Statements ... , ..' 1,480 | 1,477 | 1,601 1,736 | 1,858 
Declarations and Powers of “Attorney weal 15 15 12 19 24 
Certified Copies and Certificates ... wal OI 34 19 25 37 
Inspections ... $3 we 8,476 2,972 | 3,718 | 4,332 | 4,678 
Inquiries fa 2us Ais He es 8 5 13 12 15 
Total Fees... ne oa we £ 489 529 593 660 712 


IncorporaTep Co.tpanies. 


The legislation relating to incorporated companies in New South Wales 
is contained principally in the Companies Act, 1899, consolidating earlier 
statutes, the amending Acts of 1900, 1906, and 1907, and the Companies 
(Death Duties) Act, 1901. These enactments follow the general provisions 
of Imperial Acts relating to companies up to 1877, with deviations embody- 
ing the results of local experience. With the object of preparing the way 
for co-ordination of the laws which govern the formation, management, and 
winding-up of joint stock companies in different parts of the British Empire 
and so securing a ‘practical basis for uniformity of mercantile law, in this 
respect the question of company law was made a subject for consideration at 
Imperial Conferences held in London in 1907 and 1911. 

At the 1911 Conference it was resolved that more uniformity should exist 
throughout the British Empire in the law relating to companies, copyrights, 
patents and trade-marks. 

Under the Companies Act, 1899, of New South Wales, the liability of 
members of limited companies may be limited either by shares, or by 
guarantee; unlimited companies are those in which no limitation is placed 
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on the liability of members. <A special feature of the Act is the embodiment 
of provisions for the formation and registration of companies in connection 
with the mining industry under the “No-Liability System,” as previously 
defined in the No-Liability Mining Companies Act, 1896. Societies worked 
only for the mutual benefit and advantage of the subscribing members are 
registered under the Building and Co-operative Societies Act, 1901. From 
the date of passing of the Companies Act, 1899, the formation of a company, 
association, or partnership of more than ten persons in a banking business, 
or of twenty in other businesses trading for profit is prohibited, except such 
company, association, or partnership be registered under the Act, or formed 
or incorporated in pursuance of some other enactment, or of a royal charter 
or letters patent. Special provision is made for associations formed for the 
purpose of promoting commerce, art, science, religion, charity, or other 
useful object, rather than of making profit for the members. Companies 
existing at the passing of the Act, and having a minimum of seven members, 
may register under the Act, particular provision existing to enable joint stock 
companies, having a permanent paid-up or nominal capital of fixed amount 
divided into shares of fixed amount, or held and transferable as stock, and 
having for members only holders of such shares or stock, to register as 
companies with liability limited by shares. 

A company must file certain documents with the Registrar-General before 
and periodically after registration. The information which is afforded 
thereby is anticipated by the Act to be sufficient to give requisite publicity 

for the protection of creditors and of investors. 

In regard to limited companies and no-liability mining companies in New 
South Wales, the following particulars are recorded for the past five years :——_ 


Limited Companies. | No-Liability Mining Companies, 
TE : - nerd v ¥ Ye ' . N N 1 on tal F 
Yew Demat és ! t New Nomina "eas 
Coin panlek Nominal Capital. : received.” | Gotraniads : Capital. : cenalead: 
£ | &£ £& £ 
1910; 329 6,975,691 | 4,107. 30 273,520 | 95 
1911 | 400 10,627,217 | 5,427 24 359, 500 80 
1912 432 13,896,231 | 5,898 21 250,575 68 
1913 444 12,336,737 | 5,790 26 568,910 84 
1914 } 354 7,382,472 | 4,625 15 190,650 59 
| | 


Ten of the limited companies now carry on bank deposit business in 
addition to their ordinary business. Their liabilities, assets, and paid-up 
capital for the quarter ended June, 1915, were as follows :— 


| Liabilities (excluding 
| zg Shareholders). | Assets. Paid-up 
Companies. | Qo ee ; i aaa a a a “oth a Capital. 
3 «., | Other ande er | 
| z Deposits. 7 iapitities.| T- | property. | Assets. | Total. 
: £ , £ ) £5 £. Tae 
Investment .. is . 8 104,961 134,544 | 289,505 , 249,506 647,111 : 896,617 | 624,825 
Trading.  .. 2+ 74,889 | 1,837,086 1,911,975 | 7213787 "5,121,518 | 5,843,255 | 3,350,000 
Tota as his ~ 10 179,850 1,971,680 | 2,151,480 , 971,243 , 5,768,629 tauoice | 3,974,895 
3 ! ‘ | 


Under the Companies (Death Duties) Act, 1901, every company incor- 
porated outside New South Wales for the purpose of mining, or of carrying 
on an agricultural industry in New South Wales, is obliged to have a regis- 
tered office in the State, and is liable to the Government of the State for the 
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payment of death duties on the decease of any member of the company, 
wherever such member may have been domiciled, in respect of shares held 


by the member at time of his death, the value of which exceeds £1,000. 


Co-oprrativE Traping Socretiss. 


Registrations under that section of the Building ‘and Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1901, which relates to co-operative societies, numbered 45 at the end 


of 1914, 


The working of the co-operative societies during 


be seen below :— 


the last five years will 


1910, q911 1972 1913. 1914 
Number of Societies ... . 44 42. 42 40 45 
Number of Members ... x 23,083 | 26,767 30,586 | 38,854 
7 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Liabilities— 
Share capital : 121,241 | 138,201) 156,534 | 199,174 | 234,846 
Reserves and Net Profits.. 96,963 | 101,977) 103,891 | 140,794 | 153,314 
Other liabilities ze 66,580 | 86,672; 130,729 | 104,797 | 101,972 
Total Liabilities ... £| 284,784 | 326,850) 391,154 | 444,765 | 490,132 
Assets— | | 
Freehold, pee &e, 7" 80,430 | 101,290] 133,387 | 142,108 | 155,298 
Stock so 132,609 | 144,972) 172,282 | 188,757 | 197,099 
Other Assets — 71,745 | 80,588 85,485 | 113,900 | 137,744 
Total Assets ae $| 284,784 326,850 391,154 | 444,765 | 490,132 


*Not available. 


Considering the small amount of capital invested, the results obtained were 
very satisfactory, and afford liberal inducements for the further develop- 
ment of these institutions. The majority of existing societies are engaged in 
retailing groceries, provisions, boots, and clothing, or in the manufacture 
and supply of general commodities. Societies established outside the metro- 
politan and suburban districts are, almost without exception, in the mining 
districts. 

During the year 1914 the sales amounted to £1,605,849, and the expenses, 
including interest and depreciation, to £234,151, equal to 14-2 per cent. on 
the amount of sales. The balances of profit amounted to £168,594, but in 
four cases there were losses amounting to £831. The profit on sales was at 
the rate of 10 per cent. 


BENEFIT BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES. 
Permanent Building Societies. 


The provisions of the Building and Co-operative Societies Act, 1901, enable 
any number of persons to form themselves into a benefit building and 
investment society for the purpose of subscribing money to enable members 
to erect or purchase dwellings, &c., by loans secured to the society by mort- 
gage until the amount of the shares has been fully paid. These institutions 
are established solely for the benefit and advantage of the subscribing 
members, and their receipts are confined, as a rule, to the subscriptions. 
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The aggregate liabilities and assets, &c., of Permanent Building Societies 
for the years 1910-14 are shown in the following return:— 


f 


1910. 1911, 1912. | 1913.. 1914, 
Number of Societies ... | 14 13 13 | 9 8 
Liabilities | £ | £ £ £ £ 
Deposits... ...| 448,375 | 472,410 | 504,650 | 462,294 | 480,592 
Share Capital ee vel 249,101 | 246,047 | 261,544 | 258,501 | 274,585 
Reserves... wee 81,826 | 87,258 | 93,714] 91,918 | 108,896 
Other Liabilities ... a voi: 9,216 | 26,800 | 18,775 | 36,389 | 47,584 
Balance of Profit... 1 ..| 84,824 | 38,905 | 36,111 | 61,576 | 53,113 
Total... sss vs} 622,842 | 871,420 | 914,794 | 910,678 | 959,770 
Assets— _ Pans een, cn at nak 
Advances 0... vs ae{ 700,260 | 760,622 | 690,732 ) 694,429 | 741,831 
Other Assets vase ves| 122,082 | 110,798 | 224,062 | 216,249 | 217,939 
i= : 2 = i = 
Total... .. 4. ..,| 822,842 | 871,420 | 914,794 | 910,678 | 959,770 
| 


The income of the eight societies operating in 1914 was £78,817, while the 
expenditure during the year amounted to £75,302. 


Particulars relating to Starr-Bowkett Societies for the years 1910 to 1914 
are shown below :— 


1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 1914, 
Number of Societies is ses 71 87 94 100 108 
Liabilities— ; £ £ £ s i 


Members Subscriptions ... ...| 385,444 | 493,666 | 590,975 | 744,256 | 855,272 


Other Liabilities ... a6 ...| 49,227 | 41,862 | 35,971 15,529 | 28,617 
Balance of Profit... az ...| 29,562 | 38,715 | 41,451 63,495 | 75,996 
Total abe es | 464,233 574,243 668,397 | 823,280 | 959,885 


Assets— 
Advances ... aA bee | 406,451 | 503,287 | 608,414 | 735,018 
Other Assets ib ee w.| 57,782 | 70,956 59,983 88,262 ; 80,566 


879,319 


Total one oe -+.| 464,233 | 574,243 | 668,397 | 823,280 | 959,885 


| 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 


The statutes relating to insurance in New South Wales include the State 
enactment, “Life, Fire, and Marine Insurance Act of 1902,” which con- 
solidated previous Acts relating to insurance; the section relating to marine 
insurance was superseded by the Commonwealth Marine Insurance Act of 
1909. The amount of assurance payable on the death of children is limited 
by a Commonwealth Act passed in 1905, 
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Particulars relating to life assurance institutions are obtained from the 
reports published and circulated by the companies, and from official returns, 
but unfortunately their balance-sheets do not sufficiently separate local from 
foreign business. During 1915 there were nineteen institutions operating 
in the State. Of these, ten were local, four had their head offices in Vie- 
toria, one in New Zealand, one in the United Kingdom, and three in the 
United States of America. As the operations of the American companies 
are confined to the collection of Renewal premiums, and a small amount of 
new business, the figures relating to them have been excluded from the 
following tables, unless where otherwise specified. Several companies, 
uniting life with other classes of insurance, have local branches or agencies, 
but their transactions in life-risks in this State are unimportant. 


Ordinary Branch—Total Business. 


The following table gives the total business in force in the ordinary 
branch in detail, for each society for the year 1914-15, exclusive of the 
American companies. All the institutions do not close their transactions 
on the same date. The figures, therefore, relate to business existing on 
various dates between 30th September, 1914, and 30th September, 1915 :— 


ro Amount 
ste Date” | in oroo| ABIES | onus Annual 
Institution. year exaaire of Bonuses |Additions,| Tot. Poe 
closes. nuities, and. Re- iJ 
assurances, 
| 
Head Ofice in New South Wales. No. | £ £ | £ | £ 
Australian Mutual Provident a ..| 31-12-14 | 298,801 | 84,006,216 |16,887,923 |100,894,139 | 2,672,860 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ .. wa ..| 31-12-14 | 123,075 | 28,189,248 | 2,200,269 | 25,389,517 | 782,738 
City Mutual .. ee oh a ..| 81-12-14 | 23,387 | 3,491,005 | 196,796 | 3,687,801 144,891 
Australian Metropolitan .. es -.| 81-12-14 3,489 i £67,895 | 11,191 379,086 | 16,178 
People’s Prudential .. a we -.| 81-8-15 3,322 | 231,331 5,168 236,495 | 11,924 
Australian Provincial es a ..| 31-10-14 1,895 | 394,175 Nil. 394,175 17,416 
Assurance and Thrift +e oo «.| 31-3-15 998 187,016 2,431 189,447 | 9,405 
Co-operative .. . o a «| 30-9-15 657 | 164,€67 Nil. 164,667 7,C93 
Australian Amicable as rr ..| 30-11-14 280 | + 179,250 oars 179,250 8,233 
| 
i 1 
Head Office in Victoria. | 
Australian Alliance ., Pe a .-| 31-12 14 360 \ 324,955 | = 11,268 136,223 2,822 
National Mutual .. ae oe ..{ 80-9-14 | 115,772 i 29,265,565 | 2,650,790 | 31,916,355 | 1,032,505 
Colonial Mutual a . . ars on 31-12-14 60,115 ; 14,083,775 be 495,315 | 14,579,090 | 509,297 
Australasian Temperance and General..} 30-9-14 46,587 | 4,991,362 192,931 5,184,293 194,239 
Head Ofice in New Zealand. ' | i 
Provident Life oe oe o- .-|  30-6-15 2,506 | 343,505 | 4,255 347,760 | = 11,308 
5 
Head Office in United Kingdom. H 
fLiverpool and London and Globe as 31-12-14 ! 326 134,041 Pleats i , 134,041 5 4,185 
Total .. - oe om aeils p dete 681,520 161,104,006 22,658,337 [183,762,844 | 5,425,149 
| fet 


* Not ayailable. } Australasian business only, 
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Ordinary Branch—New South Wales Business. 


The business in force for the year 1914-15 in New South Wales only, 
under headings similar to those of the preceding table, is given below: 


sas og Amount 
be wots F Aneel ' = ! Annual 
Institution. | exclusive Piece aad a aaieons Total. sige 
of * j Incone. 
at Reassur- | 
Annuities. ances: | | 
{ j i L 
fiw | | 
No. £ £ | £ | £ 
Australian Muiual Provident Society; 83,010 |23,964,325,4,902, 889'28, 867,214, 758,438 
i 


Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance) 


Company (Ltd.) *., 2. «| 84,507 | 6,745,228 641,968, 7,387,196 224,572 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society | ; 

(Ltd.) . Pay ..| 8,806 | 1,306,202; + 1,306,102) 354,200 
Australian Alliance aataaee ate ' | 

pany .. ow. J NiL | Nilo; Nik, Nile: Nil. 
National Mutual Lite Hatoeration of : 

Australasia (Ltd.) ... P . 18,043 | 4,196,108: + 4,196,108' 148,260 
Colonial Mutual Life Assu gueedousey : | 

(Ltd.) . re ee og ..! 10,087 | 1,740,284 47,972 1,788,256! 64,028 


aiaesiecian Temperance and General ; 
Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.); 10,057 | 1,046,453. 36,591) 1,083,044. 40,665 


Australian Meeps Life Assur- | | 


ance Company (Ltd.) es +| 1,679 | 180,046; 5,440. 185,486] 7,794 
Equitable Life Assurance eonety a | ; 
the United States... | 1,440 | 526,630| 7,466 534,116 23,716 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of! i i ; 
New York ‘ : «| 2,186 | 9538,898' 60,666 1,014,564: 27,116 
New York Life Tasibanee Coin bangs. 2,214 | 938,908 * 938,908} 35,129 
Liverpool and London and lave! | a 
Insurance Company .. Ms ei) 150 54,011) t 54,011 1,783 
People’s Prudential dinteeebe ita.) 3,322 i 231,33)! 5,168, 236,499) 11,924 
Provident Life Assurance Company...) 162 | 17,850: 247, 18,097] 649 
Australian Provincial Assurance Asso- | | i 
ciation(Ltd.)... sve], 1,252} = 256,025] NU. 256,025) 13,887 
Assurance and Thrift Association (Ltd.) 745 146,278) 2,431! 148,709, 6,682 
Co-operative AssuranceCompany (Ltd.)} 533 | 120,183 Nil. | 120,183 5,185 
Australian Ainicable Assurance Assoc- | 
iation (Ltd.) ... mr a ee 280 179, 250 Srags 179,250) §,233 
| : 
| 
Total... ie +. 178,483 \42, 602, 9105, 710, 858 48,313, 765/1,482,261 
* Included in previous column. Tt Not available. “f Approximate. 


Industrial Branch—T otal Business. 


In addition to the ordinary life transactions, a large industrial business 
has grown up during recent years. The policies in this class are usually 
for small amounts, and the premiums, in most cases, are payable weekly 
or monthly. The assurances may be effected on the lives of infants and 
adults, and the introduction of this class of business has proved of great 
benefit to the industrial population. 


Eight of the Australasian companies combine industrial with ordinary 
business, while one limits its operations to industrial and medical benefit 
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transactions. For the year 1914-15 the total business in force in Australasia 


of the nine companies showing transactions in the industrial branch is shown 
in the following table :— 
Policies 
; in Foree,| AmOUOE | aus Annual 
Institution. exclusive baad ore Total. Premium 
of exclusive |Additions Income. 
Annuities, of Bonuses. te : 
i 
ive 
j f i 
|. No, & £ £ | £ 
Australian Mutual Provident Society 121,055 4,212,942 9,640 | 4,222,582 264,743 
Mutnal Life and Citizens’ Assurance Sompeny, | { ' 

(utd)... ..| 265,013 | 4,934,587 | Nil. | 4,934,587 ' 274,913 
Australasian Temperance and General Mutual, | | \ 

Life Assurance Society (Ltd.) .. -.| 176,598 8,744,332 29,945 | 3,774,277 © 272,753 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd. yx 64,956 | 1,631,411 Nil, | 1,681,411 : 102,001 
Provident Life Assurance Company , 31,378 841,802 Ni. ? 841,802. 47,342 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Com- 1 i | 

pany (Ltd.). . 26,255 055,932 | 609 | 656,541 | 38,582 
People’s Prudential Assurance Company (Ltd.): 5,528 uy og = Nil. 111,018 ! 7,732 
Phenix Mutual Provident Society (Ltd.).. 203 3.633 | Nil. 8,653 | 283 
Co-operative Assurance Company (Ltd.). 3,127 87,571 Nil. i 87,571 . 6,348 

Total o: 694,113 | 16,223,248 | 40,194 | 16,263,442 1,014,697 
' a z 
Industrial Branch—New South Wales Business. 
e owing sta show: uth usiness in in 

The following statement shows the New South Wales bus foree it 

the industrial branch in the year 1914-15 :-— 
| Policies | 
| in F rer s es | Bonus Annual 
Institution. See exclusive |Additions | Total, Foe 
‘ps Bi | = 
Annuities.! fF Bonuses | i 
| 
— ae = 7s ae eave a fase 
No. | & ) £8 | £ £ 
Australian Mutual Provident Society | 39,108 1,804,672 | *.... 1,301,672 | 85,625 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Company! ! i i ss 38 658 
(Ltd... 82,674 | 1,544,502 | Nil, | 1,544,502 8,938 
Australasian Temperance and General. mutual : | , i , / ; 
Life Assurance Society (Ltd.) .. 32,999 708,554 | *.... 0 | 703,554 | 51,839 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd. ) 19,751 464,771 | Nil. 464,771 | 28,857 
Provident Life Assurance Company ‘ 4,215 | 116,582 | Nil. 115,582 5,648 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Com- | 

pany (Ltd.) .. 14,839 | 376,794 357 | | 877,151 21,332 
+People’s Prudential Assurance Company (Ltd. } 5,528 111,018 Nil. 111,018 7,782 

honix Mutual Provident Society (Ltd.} act 203 3,653 il, 3,653 2 

P M IP aI ty (itd.} , N 65: 283 
Co-operative Assurance Company (Ltd. y 8,127 | 87,571 Nil. 7 571 6,348 
Total tabs 202,439 : 4,712, uy 857 {| 4,712,474 296,597 

| 


* Not available, . 


+ Exclusive of medical business, 


Summary—Ordinary and Tadusivtal: 1914-15, 


A summary of the local business, ordinary and industrial, of the institu- 
tions operating in the State, in comparison with their total business, is 


shown below. 
business :-— 


The American companies have been excluded from the total 


Total Business. Local Business. 
Branch. ' Annual Annual 

a } A t : Fer Amount : 
Petites. assured, | Hramium | Potieles | ‘assured. | Hietmars 

| No. Bae WN. eben Ube Ne ha. 3 
Ordinary «| 681,520 | 161,104,006 5,425,149 | 178,483 | 42,602,910 | 1,432,261 
Industrial «| 694,113 | 16,223,248 | 202,439 | 4,712,117 296,597 
Total | 1,375,598 Pl77, 827,254 | 6,438, 380,922 | 47,315,027 \ 1,728,858 

| ie 
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In the ordinary branch the policies in force in New South Wales represent 
26-2 per cent., and the amount assured 26:4 per cent. of the total ordinary 
business. . In the industrial branch the proportions in New South Wales 
are—policies, 29-2 per cent.; amount assured, 29-1 per cent. 


Local Business. 


The next statement shows the ordinary and industrial business in force 
in New South Wales in each of the last nine years :— 


Ordinary Branch. Industrial Branch. 
oe Policies. pout #remitum Policies pened Premium 
No. £ | £ No. £ | £ 
1906 123,072 | 30,352,362 1,000,260 104,236 2,338,987 | 129,662 
1907 130,296 | 31,592,379 1,038,828 116,795 2,631,476 146,356 
1908 137,852 | 32,993,481 1,080,236 125,476 2,881,417 155,260 
1909 147,632 | 34,446,756 1,166,697 129,180 2,782,868 160,348 
1910 155,531 | 35,972,590 1,164,948 143,209 3,123,666 | 184,607 
1911 "159,928 | 37,591,311 1,212,409 156,194 3,411,133 | 205,886 
1912 167,399 | 39,652,665 1,274,797 173,941 3,918,060 | 238,800 
1913 173,834 | 41,432,591 1,382,162 191,333 4,413,289 273,997 
1914 178,483 | 42,602,910 1,432,261 202,439 4,712,117 296,597 


A feature of this table is the steady increase in industrial insurance; since 
1906 the increase in the number of these policies amounted to 94 per cent., 
and in the amount assured 101 per cent. 

The number of ordinary and industrial policies per 1,000 of population 
at 81st December, 1914, was 204, as compared with 152 in 1906, and the 
total sum assured advanced from £21 16s, 3d. to £25 8s. 2d. per head of 
population :— 


vex. | Police zoo ot] Amonmt Aare 
No. £s d 
1906 152 2116 3 
1907 161 22 6 8 
1908 169 22 19 11 
1909 173 23 6 4 
1910 182 23.17 4 
1911 186 24 2 9 
1912 192 24 910 
1913 199 25 0 & 


1914 204 25 8 2 
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The new business, ordinary and industrial, effected in New South Wales 
able :— 


during the last two years is compared in the following t 


Ordinary Branch. 


1913. 1914-1915. 
Institution. Annual Annual 
Policies, zn pe Lia Policies. pot ae 
No. £ £ No. £ £ 
Australian Mutual Provident Society «| 6,616 | 1,843,032 58,958 5,551 | 1,540,065 50,633 
Mutual Life and Cieene: Assurance Company 

(Ltd.) . 3,335 700,794 22,451 2,901 609,440 20,611 
City Mutual Life Aighiative eontéle: (uta ) 1,068 196,200 8,800 922, 182,225 7,049 
Assurance and Thrift Association (Ltd.) .. 350 65,708 2,876 325 57,210 9,495 
Co-operative Assurance Company (Ltd,) ... 373 74,256 3,239 277 68,825 2,832 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company .. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 
National Mutual Life Association of Australasia 

(Ltd.) ate «| 2,084 546,906 18,500 1,595 | 446,880 15,657 
Colonial Mutual Life ‘Aanipaned Society ata. ) 1,300 228,932 8,633 1,282 | 237,617 9,186 
Australasian Temperance and pinta atael | 

Life Assurance Society (Ltd.) . “a «-| 2,162 } 226,608 8,636 | 1,972) 230,947 9,271 
Australian ik meee Life Mpitianes Company 

(Ltd.) .. . ‘ 386 43,600 1,790 332 34,637 1,482 
Equitable Life Abainsuce Society of the United } 

States te ot 6 2,500 235 | Nil. Nil. Nil. 
Mutual Life Insurance Gotha of New York 66 ; 53,680 2,432 31 21,300 804 
New York Life Insurance Company 94 66,048 2,450 121; 58,702 2,445 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Co...| Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil, | Nil. Nil. 
People’s Prudential Assurance Company (Ltd.) . 5 762 73,300 3,735 543 54,587 2,784 
Provident Life Assurance Company wel 52 4,500 194 114 12,400 454 
Australian Provincial Assurance Association (Ltd. 1) 1,193 | 288,600 | 13,149 992 187,775 8,197 
Australian Amicable Assurance Association (Ltd.)| . a0i8 ase 259 172,325 7,992 

Total on ‘ ie 19,847 | 4,414,664 | 156,078 | 17,217 | 8,914,935 | 142,792 
Industrial Branch. 
‘ 1913. 1914-1915, 
Institution, Annual Annual 
Policies. eae cae i ‘Policies. retend ate 
No. £ £ No. £ £ 

Australian Mutual Provident Society oa «| 9,640 338,616 | 22,793 8,275 296,106 19,577 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Comper, 

(Ltd.) oe “ 11,022 234,623 | 15,905 8,705 195,043 13,331 
Co-operative Assurance Company (ita. ).- «| 5,075:| 162,422 | 11,215 2,408 80,395 5,287 
Australasian Temperance and General Mutual 

Life Assurance Society (Ltd.) . ~»| 12,278 | 275,951 ) 23,416 | 11,920 | 292,207 24,518 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.) . 5,332 | 165,704 | 9,677 | 4,668 116,187 9,327 
Provident Life Assurance Company --| 1,956 52,398 | 2,746 | 2,682 70,183 3,843 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Sennen, 

(Ltd.) . e 6,489 | 199,144 | 9,939 | 6,467 | 211,081 | 10,457 
*People’s Prudential Sabian Gomoaay (Ltd.)..] 8,573 87,264 | 6,296} 3,064 70,209 4,958 
*Phenix Mutual Provident Society (Ltd.) oe 19 348 | 29 | 79 1,555 129 

Total .. oe - - «-| 55,384 | 1,506,470 | 102,016 48,267 | 1,332,966 | 91,427 


* Exclusive of medical business, 
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The following is a comparison of the new business in New South Wales 
during the last three years :— 


3 Ordinary Branch. Industrial Branch, 


Year. oP es at i ee 
Number of Anount ' Annual Number of Amount Annual 
Policies, Assured. | Premiums. Policies. Assured. Premiums, 
| f 
| | 
fo ee a2 a: 
1912 19,500 | 4,300,576 | 148,908 » 53,820 1,476,965 96,693 
1913 19,847 | 4,414,664 | 156,078 — 55,384 | 1,506,470 | 102,016 
i i | 
114-15 | 17,217 3,914,985 | 142,792 | 48,267 1,832,966 91,427 
l i i | 


Receipts and Expenditure—Australasian Societies. 


The receipts of the societies are represented chiefly by the collections from 
premiums on policies and by interest arising from investments of accumu- 
lated funds; the payments on account of policies matured and surrendered, 
eash bonuses, and expenses of management constitute the bulk of the dis- 
bursements, 


The excess of receipts over expenditure represents the annual additions 
to the funds. The general direction of business of the Australasian societies 
is shown in the following table, which includes both ordinary and industrial 
departments :-— 


Year. Societies. | one Receipts. Expenditure. | Excess. | fer bone 
: i 
| No | No. | £ | £ £- £ 
1895 10 ! 268,242 | 3,392,423 2,334,481 1,057 942 3°94 
1900 11 {| 331,868 | 4,093,376 | 2,648,303 | 1,445,073 | 4-35 
1905 14 | 756,585 5,437,589 3,834,272 1,603,317 2°12 
1910 li | 1,056,173 | 7,131,250 4,619,440 2,511,810 2°38 
1911 11 | 1,138,955 7,650,230 4,875,974 2,774,256 2°44 
1912 | «| 1,228,104 | 8,152,893 | 5,214,022 | 2,938,371 | 2-39 
1913 14 | 1,312,696 | 8,572,977 | 5,358,192 | 3,214,785 | 2-45 
1914-15 15 | 1,375,633 9,069,130 5,757,737 ; 3,311,393 240 
‘ | | 
i j 


The aggregate receipts and disbursements for the Australasian institu- 
tions for 1914-15 were as follow, ordinary and industrial branches being 
shown separately, except in the cases of two companies (the Co-operative 
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and the People’s Prudential), which did not keep the accounts of each 
branch separately, and the figures relating to the industrial department 
have therefore been included in the ordinary branch :— 


i 
| Banc | "prance! | Total 
— -_s > x 
Receipts— 1 z £ £ 
Premiums— | 
New ... iss a bs a we! §64,937 4,610 569,547 
Renewal. ne ved 4,790,795 934,651 | 5,725,446 
Consideration for Annuities. 8 sas 81,352 | o... 81,352 
Interest ee sce eae | 2,465,669 107,827 2,573,496 
Other (Rents, &e.) jas oy eid Hes} 112,557 6,732 119,289 
Total Receipts ... —.... 8,015,310 | 1,053,820 | 9,069,130 
Expenditure— i 
Claims ... fs fos ifr ne sf 2,910,155 196,940 | 8,107,095 
Surrenders... le wd beg ase &88,584 22,615 611,199 
Annuities : cv oe 117,981 100 118,081 
Cash Bonuses and Dividends. ~ «| 135,912 31,784 167,696 
Expenses : 888,788 393,063 1,261,851 
Amount written off ‘to Depreciation, Re. 
serves, &e. ... da ial Hes si 440,997 30,818 471,815 
Total Expenditure...) 5,082,417 | 675,320 | 5,757,737 


The following table shows the revenue and expenditure of the New South 
Wales business | only for the year 1914-15. The particulars relating to the 
ordinary and industrial departments are separated (with the exception 
mentioned aboye), and the transactions of the American companies have 
been included, in order to give the total for the State:— 


i es am 
ae | mae casi, 
| 
Receipts— £ £ £ 
Premiunms— ; 
New ... “ie te ua rn oe 137,083. 2,099 139,182 
Renewal _... is + { 1,290,155 264,333 1,554,488 
Consideration for Annuities... ioe ae 16,108 | oo... 16,108 
Interest “a we ids ae $27,821 57,987 885,808 
Other (Rents, &e. Yio once . by oe 177,359 5,084 182,443 
Total Receipts a | 2,448,526 329,503 2,778,029 
Expenditure— . 
Claims ... ihe on aes be ive 929,044 60,206 989,250 
Serrenders ae as ea ane 186,°82 4,649 190,931 
Annuities ; at en 29,824 100 29,924 
Cash Bonuses and Dividends - te eset 86,757 9,403 96,160 
Expenses wl 249,675 106,204 355,879 
Amount written off to Depreciation, Re- ; 
serves, &c. ... dea eve ws a 235,997 2,409 238,403 
Tota Expenditure ... | 1,717,579 182,97] 1,900,550 
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Accumulated Funds—Australasian Societies. 
The additions to the funds from year to year have shown a considerable 


increase. The amount of funds and the interest received therecn were as 
follows :— 
Accumulated Funds. Interest. 
are | Additions during Total Amount. Amount received. seatiacd on Mean 
year. Funds, 
£ £ | £ | per cent. 
1890 | 1,404,215 14,580,210 827,909 | 5-97 
1895 i 1,057, 942 20,438,224 | 1,037,477 5:21 
1900 | 1,445,073 26,491,025 | 1,161,696 | 4°51 
1905 £ 1,608,317 34,915,842 1,527,690 | 4-48 
1910 2,511,810 45,668,204 1,963,425 4°42 
1911 | 9,774,256 48,511,274 ; 2,111,417 | 4°48 
1912 / 2,938,371 51,497,036 2,261,970 4°52 
1913 | -3,214,785 54,955,221 2,438,543 | 458 
1914-15 | 2,932,693 58,051,229 2,573,496 4°55 


i 
| 
| 


The decrease in earning power over the period reviewed is noticeable; but 
since 1900 the rate has been very constant at about 44 per cent. A com- 
parison with the bank rate of interest on fixed deposits, given on a previous 
page, shows that diminished rates are general,. and that the fall in interest 
earned by the insurance companies is in steady proportion to the general 


decline. 


Expenses of Management—Australastan Societies. 


The expenses of management for 1914-15 in the aggregate represent 14:13 
per cent. of total receipts, or 20-10 per cent. of premium income. 
between management expenses and premium income must necessarily vary 
with the volume of new business transacted and the age of the society, quite 
apart from the intensity of competition for the new business. The following 
figures show the cost of management, including commission, per cent. of 
premium income and gross income, ordinary and industrial departments 
being included :— 


The ratio 


n 


1 : } Management Expenses. 
ee meee se Pee 
Year, | ie | Premium Gross Receipts. | Potictes. aa aad 
| ; Premium Gross 
| | Income. Receipts. 
| <¢« | & 2 | Wo | 
- 1895 | 438,524 | 2,380,167 || 3,302,423 268,242 | 18-42 12-93 
1900 | 565,380 | 2,799,512 4,093,376 | 381,868 | 20-19 13°81 
1905 858,741 3,500,448 5,437,589 | 756,585 24°53 15:7 
1910 | 1,016,153 | 5,074,204 7,181,250 1,056,173 20°03 14°25 
1911 | 1,137,165 | 5,417,202 7,650,230 . 1,138,955 ; 20:99 14-86 
1912 = (1,255,464 | 5,812,581 8,152,393 1,928,104 21:60 15-40 
1913 | 1,259,057 6,152,728 §,572,977 | 1,312,696 : 2046 | 14:69 
19115 | 1,281,851 | 6,376,445 9,069, 130 1,375,633 2010 | 14:13 
: | t 
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The management expenses of the ordinary and industrial branches can 
be stated separately only for the year 1914-15, and the proportions for that 
year were; :—Ordinary branch, 16:35 per cent. of premiums and 11:09 per 
cent. of total income, while for the Industrial branch the proportions were 
41-85 per cent. and 37-30 per cent. respectively. The expenses of the 
industrial branch are necessarily very high in proportion to the receipts, on 
account of the house-to-house method of collection, which is an essential 
feature of the system. 


Inabilities and Assets—Australasian Societies. 


The following table gives a summary of the liabilities and assets of the 
Australasian Societies for the year 1914-15 :— 


{ 
j 
| 
| 


Liabilities, Assets, 

Assurance Funds— £ Loans— £ 
Participating des w+ 55,963,524 |) On Mortgage el w+» 24,485,816 
Non-participating ... -- 916,752 », Municipal and other 
Claims Investment Fund . 11,881 local rates Sag ..- 9,075,737 
Other Funds = . 600,194 || ~~, _Reversionary, ae and 

' other interests.. cay 526,906 
Total se .» 57,492,351 |! », Policies ... ; vee 75 727,315 
Sake | », Personal Security eres 28,622 
», Government Securities.. 34,050 
| 5, Other Debentures and 

Fidelity Guarantee Funds... 6,523 || Bonds .., . . —- 498;280 

Investment Fluctuation Fund 167,778 |} 3, Miscellaneous Loans wo ~~: 178,754 

Claims admitted but not paid 
(including Annuities) Sei 612,135 Total ate v. 42,545,480 

Outstanding Accounts... an 73,1972 —_- 

Other Liabilities—- 

Paid-up Capital ... # 283,319 || Government Securities— 
Reserve Funds oc we 101,258 |) British Consols —.. iar 74,922 
Miscellaneous tee .. 151,900 New South Wales Stock . 2,102,798 
Other Commonwealth 
Stocks ... we 3,390,412 
New Zealand Stocks. ... 2,214,863 


Other Government Seenrities 420,575 
Total aes ... 10,203,570 


| Real Estate-— 
Office Premises— 


New South Wales ... 531,512 
Other Australian States 1,163,895 
Elsewhere he wae 626,026 


Properties acquired by Fore- 
| closure and other Real 
| Estate ... bed we = 862,529 


Total Real Estate.. 2,883,962 


Outstanding and Deferred : 
Premiums sd we: 720,558 


Accrued - and Outstanding 
Interest.. w. = 6 28, 658 
Cash in Banks and i in hand 1,623,945 
Other Assets 4s os 980° 268 
Total Liabilities... £58,888,436 Total Assets ... £58,888,436 


66227—B 
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The aggregate liabilities and assets for the period 1895 to 1915 are shown 
in the subjoined table. The accounts of three companies have not beeu 
included, as the balance-sheets do not disclose the particulars of the life 
business, which, however, is small compared with the total operations :— 


| { : Liabilities. | Assets. 
g 3 Paid-up | Loans on Securities, 
es 3 Scoumutated Liabilities noua | "Polite, any Oe 
i 
i No. £ ' £ £ if £ £ \ £ 
1895 | 10 | 21,497,059} ww... ' 91,497,059 | 15,600,229 | 5,896,830 | 21,497,059 
1900 | 11 | 27,471,228 |... 27,471,223 19,013,579 | 8,457,644 | 27,471,223 
1905 | 14 | 35,867,362 |... i 35,867,362 | 22,072,061 | 13,795,301 | 35,867,362 
1910 | 11 | 45,668,204 | 775,785 | 46,443,989 || 30,625,778 | 15,818,211 | 46,443,989 
1911 } 11 | 48,511,274 762,155 | 49,273,429 33,115,573 | 16,157,856 | 49,273,429 
1912 | 14 | 51,497,036 | 954,992 | 52,452,028 |; 35,063,109 ; 17,388,919 | 52,452,028 
2918 | 14 | 54,955,221 | $21,591 | 55,776,812 || 87,305,102 | 18,471,710 | 55,776,812 
1914-15, 13 | 87,775,670 | 1,112,766 | 58,888,436 | 42,525,480 | 16,362,956 | 53,885,436 
i u ‘ | 


Loans on mortgage, municipal rates, and the policies of the societies 
represent 72 jper cent. of the total assets. In former years insurance com- 
panies sought only these forms of investment, but recently attention has 
been given to Government securities and investments in shares, and con- 
siderable sums are deposited with banks, or invested in freehold and lease- 
hold property. Investments on personal security are unusual, advances 
being generally combined with life policies, and the total amount invested 
under this heading for the year 1914-15 was only £23,622. In some of the 
States, companies are obliged by law to deposit certain sums with the 
Treasury as a guarantee of good faith, and the amount so lodged is included 
in their balance-sheets, under the head of Government securities or of 
deposits. The ratio of loans on mortgages, policies, &c., to total liabilities 
over the years quoted in the previous table ig as follows :— 


Year. per cent. Year. per cent. 
1895... we T2857 19ht ... w. 67°21 
1900... .. 69°21 1912... .+ 66°85 
1905 ... ww. 61°54 1913... ve 66°88 
1910... we 65°94 14-15... 7225 


Fire, Marine, ann Gexerat Insurance. 

The Fire Brigades Act, 1909, which commenced to operate on 1st January, 
1910, embraces a wider area than the earlier Act, which was applied only 
to the metropolitan area of Sydney, though it was permissible to extend its 
provisions to any borough or municipal district of New South Wales. The 
Act of 1909 applies to the city of Sydney, 122 suburban and country muni- 
cipalities, and 13 townships, grouped in Fire Districts numbering 74. By 
proclamation the provisions of the Act may be extended: to other areas. 

The Board of Fire Comntissioners of New South Wales, consisting of four 
representatives, being one each elected by the city and suburban area, the 
country area, the volunteer brigades, and the insurance companies—with a 
President appointed by the Government—exercises full control in regard to 
fire prevention in declared districts, and has power to recover charges for 
attendance at fires outside such districts. On the passing of the Fire 
Brigades Act, 1909, all existing Fire Brigades’ Boards were dissolved, and 
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their property, real and personal, was vested automatically in the Board of 
Fire Commissioners, subject to any trusts and liabilities attaching to such 
property. The Board is charged with the establishment and maintenance 
of permanent fire brigades, and the authorisation and subsidising of volun- 
teer brigades, for which purposes the funds of the Board are maintained by 
contributions of one-third each of estimated requirements for each district 
by insurance companies, municipalities, and the Government; and respon- 
sibility for a pro rata contribution is cast upon each owner of property 
assured in any company, as defined, which is not registered within the State. 
To ensure efficient operation of these provisions, returns are required 
periodically by the Board from municipalities, insurance companies, and 
property owners. 

The following table shows the revenue account and balance-sheet for the 
year ended 31st December, 1915 :— 


RevENvE Account, 1915. 


Revenue. H Expenditure, 
_ il niet — 
£ ik £ 
Balance from 1914... ie ... 20,682 |! Administration .., Ae we 4,953 
Snbsidy from Government ... 41,362 | Salaries—Permanent Ps 64,274 
Subsidy from Municipalities and ' Salaries-—Volunteer i .. 10,124 
Shires ... ... 41,362 || Buildings, repairs and alterations 7,099 
Subsidy from Fire Insurance Com: ‘ Clothing... 2,288 
panies ... ied as .. 41,362 || Electrical work, telephones, fire 
Other Sources a $2 2,698 || alarms, &c. .. 1,576 
: Horses, fodder, harness, &e. we. = 504 
: Lighting and fuel... «1,671 
Miscellaneous ii be . =©33,691 
I Balance at Se ae we =15,286 
: SS} aed 
Total Se She ... 147,466 || Total ... Sed ke «+ 147,466 
BALANCE-SUEET, 1915. 
Liabilities. Assets. 
a x fa ewer 
2 | £ 
Fund Account Sel até ... 55,131 |! Lands and buildings ot s. 98,900 
Debentures ... : re ... 101,425 |; Plant, stocks on hand, &c. . 78,131 
Revenue Account . wae .. 15,286 | Bank balance and cash... .. 85,821 
Other.. i. ae ai we 41,010 |] 
_ i es 
Total ... hee a .., 212,852 | Total ... Re sis .. 212,852 


The estimates of nedessary revenue adopted by the Board for 1916 
amounted to £124,740, being £87,213 for Syduey Fire District, and £37,527 
for the seventy-five Country Fire Districts. The ratio of municipal con- 
tributions to the Assessed Annual Value in Sydney and suburbs was 7s. per 
£100 in 1914, 5s. 9d. per £100 in 1915, and 5s. 5d. in 1916. 

Under the Fire Brigades Act, 1909, the contributions payable by insurance 
companies are proportionate to the premiums received by or due to the 
companies during the year; for 1915 contributions amounting to £40,932 
were received from 84 insurance companies, and in addition contributions 
amounting to £430 were received from 68 individual firms who insured 
goods with companies not registered in New South Wales. The contribu- 
tions in the Sydney Fire District represent £6 0s. 6d. per £100 of premium, 
and in the remaining districts the percentage ranged from £2 5s. to £28. 
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GENERAL InsuRANcE—Torat Businuss. 


There were 74 companies transacting general insurance business in New 
South Wales during 1914. The following statement shows the classification 
of their revenue and expenditure for the year 1914-15. The premiums and 
losses are exclusive of re-insurances :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. ’ 
£ £ 

Premiums iis <a vs =©61,179,636 |) Losses ... a ive .» 34,408,009 
Interest... ua 2x .. $8,835,124 || Dividends. ... ae . 3,874,213 
Rent, fees, &c.... fg ... 1,360,827 || Management— 

Commission ... ats w= 8,522,646 

Salaries, fees, &e, ... .» 10,866,535 

Taxes... ok Se .. 1,010,979 


Total Management ... "20,400,160 


Transfers a sa w+ 7,246,825 
Depreciation ... ate wo» =~: 1,406,248 
Other... Ses step a5 559,958 
Total =... ... £66,375,587 || Total ... na ... £67,895,413 


The total premiums received were £61,179,636, and the losses amounted 
to £84,408,009, or 56-24 per cent. of the premiums. The expenses, including 
taxes and depreciation, &c., amounted to £22,366,366, which was 36:56 per 
eent, of the premium income, and. 33-69 of the total income. 


LInabilities and Assets. 


The liabilities consist mainly of shareholders’ capital, reserve funds, 
insurance funds, and miscellaneous items, such as outstanding losses, 
sundry debtors, &c. The assets comprise investments on mortgage, Govern- 
ment securities, landed property, deposits in banks, and smaller items. 

The particulars of the balance-sheets for the year 1914-15 are shown in 
the subjoined statement :— 


Liabilities. Assets, 


7 
£ £ 

Paid-up Capital ons ... 15,552,901 | Loans on Mortgage... » 17,138,629 
Reserve Funds... = + 20,583,506 | Other Loans (chiefly on life 

Reserve for Unearned Pre- , policies) a : 8,286,778 

miums ae vs .. 10,800,689 || Investmente— 

Insurance Funds a ..» 84,193,540 | Government Securities ... 19,453,379 
Other Funds... ae w» 17,933,474 Municipal and Other De- 
Outstanding Losses... wee 7,637,747 | bentures and Stocks ... 81,246,579 
Miscellaneous Liabilities .., 16,364,344 || Land and House Property ... 17,509,371 


Cash on Deposit and inhand... 9,419,902 
| Miscellaneous Assets (out- 
standing premiums, agents’ 
} balances, sundry creditors, 
[ . balance of profit and loss, 
&e.) ... ise “we .. 20,011,563 


Total... £173,066,201 Total eee £173,066,201 
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New South Wales Business. 


The particulars relating to the business transacted in New South Wales 
are shown in the table below:— 


ee Oo ates Expenditure in New South Wales. 
Nature of Insurance. a 7 \~ | Expenses of Manage- i. 
; ment. 
Premiums.| Interest. | Losses. |————-~—~———~|_ Total. 
{ Commis- | Other, 
\ sion. { 
fl } £ { £ £ £ ( £ 
Fire file ie ...| 856,009 |) 662,381 | 120,508 | 247,423; 1,030,312 
| 46,919 | 176,159 
Marine... es ...| 282,871 142,128 | 17,112 | } 
Accident ... ... 119,879 40,284 | 31,302 
| j i 
Employers’ Liability and) } 
Workmen’s Compensa-| 65,573 14,646 4,274 ' 
tion sen | 
Public Risk and Third 9,218 3,873 622 | | 
Party ... Mt t | 
- Motor Car 26,573 8,110 | 1,209 ° 
Hailstone 9,179 | 9,558 407 
: : : i { 
: : | ae | | 
Boiler Explosion... bee 1,505 + 54,308 664 | 177 | sah 
Live Stock ...—..,| 85,890 24,168 | 2,362 | f 98671 | : 
Burglary... 0...) 5,388 | 1,608) 387 | 
Guarantee 4s .| 8124 1,204 621 
Profits... a a 2,765 2,097 10 | 
Plate Glass | (12,244 | | 8,777 | 1,078 | 
Elevator ... .| DAT |) | aaa es ' 
i 
Indemnity a a 34 | etvaest | Gthed 
) \ 
Other 2,082 | J | 641 324 | J 
Total 1,437,823 54,308 "887,031 180,328 | 383,013) 1,450,372 
i ~~ 
| £1,492,131 | | 


t 


The total premiums amounted to £1,487,823, and the losses to £887,031, 
the latter being: 61-69 per cent. of the premiums, The expenses for com- 
mission were £180,328, and for general management £383,018, making a 
total of £563,341, being 39-18 per cent. of the premium income, or 37-75 of 
the gross revenue. 

According to the local statements, fire business comprises about 60 per 
cent. of the total general insurances. The premiums received for fire risks 
were £856,009, and the losses amounted to £662,381, or 77 per cent. It. will 
thus be seen that losses under the other branches were proportionately much 
below those incurred in the Fire Department. 


BaNERUPTCY, 


Transactions in insolvency were conducted by the Chief Commissioner of 
Insolvent Estates till 1888, but under the Bankruptcy Act of 1887, and 
subsequent amending Acts, which were consolidated under the Act of 1898, 
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the law is administered by a Supreme Court Judge in Bankruptcy. The 
following statement shows the number of bankruptcy petitions for each of 
the last nine years :— 


Petitions in Bankruptcy. Petitions Sequestration 

Year. } ~ a withdrawn, Orders 

Voluntary, Coinpulsory. Total. refused, &c. sues: 
1906 337 91488 2 | 406 
1907 256 al 367 34 | 888 
1908 272 84 356 24 8 332 
1909 297 a 381 1 866 
1910! 255 97 | 352 27 | 825 
1911 | 213 us| 331 | 39 | 292 
1912 23 46| «6 oles) 8GSCSC«C 
1913 238 113 351 | 31 | 320 
1914 282 123 405 | 30085 

! i 


A fairly consistent decrease in the number of sequestrations has taken 
place since 18983, which, together with the increase of savings bank deposits 
and the position disclosed by the life assurance returns, offers substantial 
proof of the continued prosperity of the State. 


The estates freed from sequestration during the currency of the Act 
number 3,073, including 108 for 1914, being 19 per cent. of the total seques- 
trations. Occasionally application made for a certificate is refused, and 
taking these into consideration, it would appear that out of 100 bankrupts, 
81 are unable, or too indifferent, to take the necessary steps to free them- 
selves from bankruptcy. The property of an uncertificated bankrupt, even 
if acquired subsequently to sequestration, is liable to seizure on behalf of 
unsatisfied creditors. The number of sequestrations for the years the Act 
has been in force is 19,282, and of these 16,209 remain uncertificated. 


During 1914, of a total of 375 sequestrations, the liabilities, according to 
bankrupts’ schedules, were £323,111, and the assets amounted to £141,063. 
The qualification “according to bankrupts’ schedules” is necessary, as the 
assets and liabilities established after investigation by the Court differ 
widely from those furnished by bankrupts. 


The following statement shows the number of bankruptcies and the 
nominal liabilities and assets from 1888 to 1914 :— 


Nomina]— 

Period. Sequestrations, \—= Ratio of Asset 
Liabilities, Assets, per £1 

of Liability. 

No, £ £ s. d. 
1888-1892 5,730 5,682,689 | 2,644,382 9 4 
1893-1897 | 6,235 5,760,282 | 3,406,148 11 10 
1898-1902 2,864. 2,159,659 994,803 9 3 
1903-1907 2,084 1,359,121 781,108 1l 6 
1908-1912 | 1,674 986,970 590,470 12 0 
1913 320 208, 755 144,038 13 10 
1914 375 323,111 141,068 8 9 


A ST, 
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The dividend rates paid on the amount of proved liabilities of estates 
which have been wound-up are not given, as it would involve an investi- 
gation of the transactions in each estate; and even this operation would 
not result in complete returns, as there are estates which remain unsettled 
during many years. 

Official assignees assist the Court in winding-up the estates, each pay- 
ing all money received by him to the Registrar in Bankruptcy, who places 
the amount to the credit of the Bankruptcy Estates Account, from which all 
charges, fees, and dividends are met. The official assignees are required to 
furnish quarterly and half-yearly statements of the transactions in each 
estate. 

District Registrars in Bankruptcy have been appointed throughout the 
State, the positions being filled generally by Police Magistrates or other 
court officials. District Registrars have the same powers and jurisdiction 
as the Registrar in respect to examinations of bankrupts and the technical 
business of the court. In this connection reference should be made to 
the chapter relating to the procedure of the Law Courts. 


TRANSACTIONS IN Raat Esrarn. 


The Real Property Act, commonly known as “Torrens Act,’ passed 
in 1862 to regulate the procedure in regard to land transfers, was 
modelled on the lines of Jegislation in South Australia, adopted at the 
instance of Sir R. R. Torrens. The main features of the Act which were 
embodied in the Real Property Act, 1900, consolidating the original 
Act and its améndments, were the transfer of real property by registra- 
tion of title instead of deeds ; the absolute indefeasibility of the title when 
registered; and the protection afforded to owners against possessory 
claims, as a title issued under the Act stands good notwithstanding any 
length of adverse possession. From the passing of “Torrens” Act all 
lands sold by the Crown have been conveyed to the purchasers under its 
provisions, the provisions of the old law being restricted to transactions 
in respect of grants issued prior to 1862, and governed by the Deeds Regis- 
tration Act. The area for which such grants were issued was 1,478,794 
acres; of these grants, 2,258,978 acres have since been brought under the 
provisions of “ Torrens” Act, so that the area still held under the earlier 
Act is 5,219,821 acres. : 

Lands may be placed under the Real Property or “Torrens” Act only 
when the titles are unexceptional; and as thousands of acres are brought 
under the Act during the course of every year, it is merely a question of 
time when the whole of the lands of the State will be under a uniform 
system. The areas of Crown lands conveyed, and of private lands brought 
under the Real Property Act during the decade ended 1914, were as 
follows :— 


Area. Value. 
Year. = 
1 Crown Lands. |EHvats Lands. Total. Crown Lands. | Private Lands. Total. 
acres. { acres. acres. £ £ £ 
1905 | 1,834,802) 55,251 1,890,053 | 1,390,255 | 725,508 | 2,115,763 
1906 1,743,210 98,722 1,841,932 1,486,489 968,449 ) 2,454,938 | 


1907 1,750,597 54,205 1,804,802 1,552,049 1,349,351 | 2,901,400 
1908 1,604,062 85,917 1,689,979 1,502,640 1,173,042 | 2,675,682 


1909 1,227,312 54,903 , 1,282,215 1,147,768 1,093,796 | 2,241,564 
1910 864,857 74,986 939,843 775,211 ; 1,300,661 | 2,075,872 
1911 820,728 79,778 900,506 769,723 1,488,238 ; 2,257,961 
1912 749,076 60,541 809,617 725,011 | 1,771,354 | 2,496,365 
1913 458,651 64,297 522,948 438,243 1,338,091 | 1,776,334 
1914 424,617 46,391 471,008 397,855 1,199,817 | 1,597,672 
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For the whole period during which the “Torrens” system has been in 
operation, 35,145,691 acres, valued at £34,928,187, have been conveyed under 
its provisions; and 2,258,978 acres, valued at £39,501,259, have been brought 
under it, the deeds under the old Act having been cancelled, 

The transfers and conveyances of private lands which take place during 
ordinary years indicate in some measure the condition of business in real 
estate; the volume of these transactions, however, in some years cannot be 
relied upon as giving more than an indication of speculation or inflation. 
In the following table, which covers ten years, the money consideration paid 
on sales of private lands during each year is shown, excluding lands sold 
on long terms :— 


Conveyances or Transfers. 


ape Under Deeds Under : 
| Registration Act. (oreo ase Total. 
£ £ | £ 
1905 2,197,031 4,668,022 | 6,865,053 
1906 | 2,820,456 7,346,558 10,167,014 
1907. 3,342,526 9,366,063 | 12,708,589 
1908 | 2,879,955 9,880,177 | 12,760,132 
1909 2,312,529 9,416,875 11,729,404 
1910 | 4,057,760 11,958,783 16,016,543 
1911 4,602,322 16,425,982 | 21,028,304 
1912 «5,502,502 18,379,970 28,882, 472. 
1913 | 4,725,865. | 16,078,926 20,804,791. 
1914 | 3,612,722 16,585,718 | 20,198,440 


As already mentioned, the Real Property Act provides that on the issue 
-of a certificate the title of the person named on the certificate is indefeasible. 
Provision is made, however, for error in transfer, by which persons might 
be deprived of their property; as, should the transfer be made to the wrong 
‘person, the holder of the certificate cannot be dispossessed of his property 
unless he has acted fraudulently. To enable the Government to compensate 
persons who, through error, may have been deprived of their properties, am 
assurance fund was created by means of a contribution of one halfpenny in 
the pound on the declared capital value of property when first brought under 
the Act, and upon transmission of titles of estates of deceased proprietors. 
It is a sterling testimony of the value of the Act, and of the facility and 
accuracy of its working, that payments from the assurance fund to 31st 
‘December, 1907, in respect of titles improperly granted, amounted to 
£16,326 only. 

In 1907 the assurance fund, as a separate account, was closed, and the 
amount at credit, £255,059, was transferred: to the Closer Settlement Account 
in accordance with the provisions of section 6 of the Public Works and 
Closer Settlement Funds Act, 1906. All assurance contributions under 
section 119 of the Real Property Act, 1900, and claims for compensation in 
pursuance of that Act, are now respectively paid to and discharged from the 
Closer Settlement Fund. 
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MorTGAGEs. 


All mortgages, except those regulated by the Bills’of Sale Act of 1898 and 
the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894, are registered at the Registrar-General’s 
office, and it is a fair assumption that the number recorded represents the 
bulk of the mortgages effected. Where more than one mortgage has been 
effected on the same preperty, the mortgages take priority aceording to the 
time of registration, not in accordance with the respective dates of the 
instruments. The amount of consideration for which a mortgage stands as 
security is not always stated in the deeds, the words “ valuable considera- 
tion” or “cash credit”? being inserted instead of a specific sum in many of 
the transactions of banks and other loan institutions, in cases where the 
advances made are liable to fluctuation; and as this frequently oecurs when 
the property mortgaged is of great value, an exact statement of the total 
advanees against mortgages cannot be given. Consequently the figures in 
the tables given below relate only to cases in which a specific amount is 
stated in the deeds, whether that amount be the sum actually advanced or 
not. The same remark applies also to discharges, the amount of which, as 
shown in the tables, is still further reduced by the exclusion of mortgages 
which have been satisfied by foreclosure or seizure, a record of which is not 
available. Many mortgages, therefore, appear in the official records as cur- 
rent, although the property which they represent has passed away from the 
mortgagor. 

Morteaces or Reat Estate. 


Mortgages of land are registered either under the Deeds Registration Act 
or the Real Property Act, according to the Act under which the title of the 
property stood at the date of mortgage. The mortgages registered for each 
of the five years ended 1914 were :— 


Mortgages. Consideration. 
Year. ~ 
Under Deeds | Under Real Total. Under Deeds: | Under Real Total. 
Registration Act. | Property Act. Registration Act. | Property Act. 
No. No. No. |: £ £ £ 

1910 5,084 11,329 16,413. 6,629,211 | 10,436,733 | 17,065,944 
191r 5,818 13,042 18,860 8,137,625 | 13,580,750 | 21,718,375 
1912 6,846 15, 766 22,612 9,537,888 | 16,424,624 | 25,962,512 
1913 6,435 16,939 | 23,374 8,243,929 | 14,964,433 | 28,208,362 
1914 5,071 17,834 | 22,905 4,769,337 | 15,905,411 | 20,674,748 


The consideration. given generally represents the principal owing; in some 
ceases, however, it stands. for the limit within. which clients of banks and. of 
other loan institutions are entitled to draw, as many of these. clients may 
be in sound positions financially, notwithstanding that their property is 
mortgaged and unreleased. 

The amount of mortgages discharged has always been much less than the 
amount registered, since the discharges do not include foreclosures, which, 
if not formally registered as discharges, are nevertheless mortgages cancelled. 
The volume of the releases. is also reduced by mortgages paid off in instal- 
ments, as the discharges may be given for the last sum paid, which might 
happen to bear a very small proportiom to the total sum borrowed; and 
further, the total of discharges is. reduced owing to the practice, now largely 
followed, of allowing mortgages maturing om fixed dates to be extended for 
em indefinite period. 
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Morrtaaces on Live Stock, Woou, anp Crops. 


Liens on wool, mortgages on live stock, and liens on growing crops are 
registered under special Acts, the first two under a temporary measure 
passed in 1847, which was continued from time to time and became per- 
manent by a special enactment in 1860, and the liens on growing crops 
under the law of 1862, ail which enactments are consolidated with Liens on 
Crops and Wool and Stock Mortgages Act, 1898. Mortgages on live stock 
are current till discharge, and liens on wool mature at the end of each 
season, terminating without formal discharge. The duration, of liens on 
agricultural and horticultural produce may not exceed one year. Such 
advances do not usually reach large sums, either individually or in the total, 
as there is an element of uncertainty in the security offered. Mortgages are 
valid without delivery of the stock or crops to the mortgagees. 


The figures relating to live stock throw considerable light on the condition 
of the pastoral industry of the country. They must, however, be taken 
with this qualification, that the amount stated represents in many cases 
merely nominal indebtedness, the advances being not necessarily made to 
persons financially embarrassed. In the table, amounts secured both by lien 
on the wool and by mortgage of the sheep, are included under both heads; 
the amount so secured in 1914 was £181,657, so that the net amount lent on 
lien was £438,943. 


Classification. 1910. 1911, 1912. "1918, 1914, 
Wool 
Liens ... ae we No. 1,639 1,452 1,416 1,387 1,134 
Sheep ... ‘ih vie » | 3,625,589 | 3,010,173 |2,856,691 | 2,850,894 | 2,433,986 


Consideration eee £) 657,215 658,517 | 575,413 801,551 620,600 
Growing Crops— 


Liens ... aise ww. No. 7198 786 953 | 1,438 1,270 
Consideration bye £ 94,804 111,904 | 158,182 233,665 | 204,020 
Live Stock— | 
Mortgages... we No. 3,142 3,265 3,166 | 2,749 3,205 
Sheep ... eee aT », | 3,488,617 | 3,395,547 |2,882,917 | 2,318,922 | 3,711,848 
Cattle ... iva ons » | 125,588 149,131 | 117,874 | 81,016 73,682 
Horses ise ale 3 19,894 24,224 24,382 19,282 | 26,617 
Consideration* ve £) 1,404,957 | 1,133,489 |1,228,065 , 1,313,171 | 1,418,298 


® Amount not supplied in all cases, 


DiscuarcEs oF Mortaaces on Live Sroox. 


The number of discharges registered amounted to 80 per cent. of the 
number of mortgages of live stock registered during 1914; the difference is 
partly due to the fact that in many cases one discharge covers several 
mortgages. The figures for the ten years ended 1914 were:— 


Dis- 
charges, 


Dis- 
Year. Amount, Year. charges. Amount. 


No. £ No. £ 
1905 509 644,569 1910 1,038 1,232,079 
1906 768 1,184,201 19]1 1,091 1,144,461 
1907 914 1,236,705 1912 1,064 623,539 

* 1908 873 838,609 1913 940 641,037 
1909 912 684,714 1914 961 228,410 
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MortGaGEs oN SHIPS. 


Mortgages of registered British vessels are arranged under the Imperial 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1894. The mortgages are divided into two classes, 
one in which the ship is the sole security, and the other in which the 
advances are made on the security of the “account current,” which may, 
consist of ships, wharfage appliances, land, and other properties. Registra- 
tions are effected at the two ports of registry, Sydney and Newcastle; and 
the returns are given in the subjoined statement :— 


I 
Mortgage on Ships only. | Mortgage on Account Current. 

Year. Sailing Vessels, ee ey Sailing Vessels. ate Sema h Hotor 

_| | 

y i 
No. A nownt) No. Amount. No. Amount. No. Amount, 

| aa | 

JS £ | £ £ 
1909 | 11 1,832 | 12 19,500 5 | 2,363 8 10,504 
1910 aol] | * Sheet 18 37,320 1 ee eee 1 Serer 
1911 1 245 15 21,350 1 | 1 18 6,213 
1912 1 600 30 124,129 1 1 1083 11 
1913 4 1,600 15 14,9384 ; 2 ! 501 i 5 148 
1914-15} | | 8 T4113)" }) ees che + chk. ; 2 126 
} i 


* Information not available. + Year ended 80th June, 1915. 


Bitits oF SAE. 


All mortgages on personalty other than ships and shipping appliances, 
wool, live stock, and growing crops, are filed at the Supreme Court under 
the Bills of Sale Act, 1855, and its amendments, as consolidated by the 

. Bills of Sale Act, 1898, which was further amended in 1908 to secure that a 
bill of sale shall be ineffective as to certain household furniture unless the 
consent of the wife or husband of the maker or giver of the bill is endorsed 
thereon. The Act provides that each document shall be filed within thirty days 
after it is made or given, otherwise the transaction is void as against execu- 
tion creditors, and in case of the insolvency of the grantor of the bill; also that 
the registration shall be renewed every twelve months; and to prevent fraud 
and imposition the records are open to the inspection of the public. The 
total amount of advances made annually on the bills of sale is not readily - 
available; but according to the number of bills filed, the sum must be con~ 
siderable. No complete record is made of the bills terminated voluntarily. 
or by seizure, the official records showing only those discharged in the 
ordinary way. Seizures of the security given, which generally consists of 
household furniture and stock-in-trade, are frequent, and it is to be regretted 
that no record of them is kept; but, as previously stated, the neglect in the 
registration of foreclosures is a weakness in the procedure under all Acts 
regulating mortgage transactions. The bills filed and the discharges regis- 
tered for the five years ended 1914 are as follow:— 


Registrations. 
Year ici . __. Renewals under 
‘ Filed in Satisfied or orders Bills of Sale Act of 1898. 
Supreme Court. for discharge made. 
1910 2,335 282 1,713 
1911 2,430 352 1,689 
1912 2,861 370 1,748 
1913 3,058 385 2,015 
1914 3,194 402 2,179 


nr 


‘sy 
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Registration or Money LEnpers. 


Under the Money Lenders and Infants Loans Act, 1905, money-lenders 
must be registered at the Registrar-General’s Office, and may conduct their 
business only under their own or firm names, and at their! registered offices, 
The expression “money-lender” includes every person or company whose 
business igs that of money-lending, but excludes licensed pawnbrokers, 
registered friendly societies, institutions incorporated by special Act of 
Parliament to lend money, and banking and insurance companies. The 
number of registrations and renewals during the year 1915 was 89. 


Distripution oF PROPERTY. 


In making estimates of the wealth of a country, the probate value of 
estates has frequently been taken as a basis of the calculations. This is 
unsatisfactory, as the probate returns give only the gross value of property 
left by deceased persons, irrespective of debts. The valuations of estates 
for stamp duty purposes, however, represent the net values, and have been 
used in the compilation of the following particulars regarding estates of 
deceased persons. 


To assume that the average amount of property left by each adult who 
dies during a given period represents the average possessed by each living 
adult is open to two objections. First, the average age of adults who die is 
greater than of those still surviving; and, secondly, the wealth of an indi- 
vidual increases with years, and generally is greater at death than at any 
period during life. 


A table is annexed showing the number of estates and amount on which 
stamp duty was paid during the ten years ended 30th June, 1915; the figures 
for the six years ended June, 1911, are exclusive of estates administered by 
the Curator of Intestate Estates, for which particulars are not available:— 


Year ended 


30th June. Eatates. Amount. ‘oth Sune. Estates, senna 
No. £ No. £ 
1906 | 2802 6,066, 182 1911 3,303 | 7,827,275 
1907 2,797 | 6,400,392 1912 4,372 | 18,445,639 
1908 3,172: 6,655,673 | 1918 «| 4,749 8,509,070 
1909 3,239 7,215,018 | 1914 | 4,631 «| «(10,439,256 
1910 3,187 10,417,169 | 1915 4,438 9,997,615 
( } 


According to these figures, stamp duty was paid during the ten years 
ended 30th June, 1915, on 38,690 estates, valued at £86,973,289. This gives 
an average value per estate of £2,248. 


In the next table, information, collected for the first time in 1911, is given 
concerning the property left during the three years 1911-13 by deceased per- 
sons classified according to age at death; the results for 1914 were not avail- 
able at the time of going to press.. From the table it is possible to obtain the 
average amount of property left by each person who died during the 
period; and on the assumption that each person living possessed the same 
average amount of property as those dying at the same age, it would be 
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possible to estimate the value of the private wealth of the people. It is 
felt, however, that such an estimate based on the results of three years would 
very probably be misleading, because the values of estates fluctuate from 
year to year, as will be seen from the preceding table, and it appears better 
to wait until the experience of five years or more is available. The table 
shows in various age-groups the number and value of estates of deceased 
persons of each sex in respect of which probate was granted; the values 
given represent the net values of estates for stamp duty purposes :— 


Males. | Females. 
\ a, 
| Average Value— = |; | Average Value— 
oe Value of | Valueot | 
Estates, ane Of Estate || Estat; fee Ot Of Estat 
sess Estates. Of each | per Death, ute Estates. | Of each | per Death 
| Estate. | abeach | Estate, | at each 
| Age. | Age. 
No. £ £ £ No. £ £ £ 
Under 15 | 20 5,751( 288 | 1} 13; 5,588) 429 1 
| | { iL 
is—20 | 57| 13,105; 230) 18| 13} 4,078| 314 7 
gi—e9 47a | 180,490| 294; 974 || 6 | 20,573 | 177 12 
| : 
30-39 , 726 441,012 607 : 204 || 288 164,776 572 91 


40-49 | 1,262 | 1,512,998) 1,199 | 508 || 378 | 292,809) 775) 163 
50~59 


- 
a 
» 


2,689,065 | 1,639 | 685 || 572 440,879 771 216 


60—69 1,844 | 4,428,095) 2,401 ) 1,028 |) 754 | 879,735 | 1,167] 336 


i 
] 
| 
1 


70—79 | 1,973 | 6,654,390| 3,373 } 1,349 | 815 | 1,109,964 | 1,862) 361 
| | 

80-89 | 810 | 5,155,121] 6,364 | 2,385 |) 399 | 1,508,115 | 3,780 | 897 

90andover,  85| 187,794; 2,209 | 693 || 45 | 108,918 | 2,809) 351 


Not stated, 273 | 732,577) 2,683 86 | 554,253 | 6,445) 0... 


Absentees ; 528 | 3,203,340/ 6,067 | ...... ' 165 | 728,597 | 4,885 |... 


Total ...) 9,693 |25,162,668| 2,596 | 673 || 3,644 | 5,808,370 | 1,594] 219 


Of the males who died in the State during the period under review, 28 
per cent. left property, and of the females 15 per cent. Taking only adults of 


the males who died, 40 per cent. left property, and of the females 23 per 
cent. 


The average value of estates in relation to the total number of persons 
who died was £673 per male, and £219 per female. Taking only persons 
leaving property, the estates of males were valued on the average at £2,596, 
and of females at £1,594. 


Comparing the above with a statement prepared similarly in Victoria, 
it is found that among males up to age 70 the Victorian estates on the 
average were of higher value than in New South Wales. At ages 70-89 
years, the New South Wales estates had the higher value; and also the 
general average was higher in New South Wales, Among females, at ages 
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80-49 and 60 and over, the New South Wales estates were higher than the 
Victorian; the general average also was much higher in New South Wales. 
The figures relating to the three years 1911-13 are stated below:— 


| New South Wales. Victoria. 
Males. Females, Males, Females. 

Age Group. 
Total Average Total Average Total Average Total | Average 
Number Value Number | Value Number | Value Number! Value 

oO of of of of i of of of 
Estates, | Estates. | Estates. | Estates, | Estates. | ice Estates, | Estates. 
£ £ £ £ 
Under 15 20 288 13 429 5 218 | 6 278 
15--20 57 230 13 314 27 373 | 13 485 
21—29 474 294 116 177 258 394 | 100 441. 
30—39 726 607 288 572 500 799 | 296 483 
40—49 1,262 1,199 378 775 1,047 1,331 | 526 | 593 
50-—59 1,641 1,639 572 771 1,279 2,109 | 659 1,046 
60-—69 1,844 2,401 754 1,167 1,370 2,465 911 831 
70—79 1,973 3,378 815 1,362 2,067 2,901 1,341 | 1,147 
s0—89 | 810 6,364 399 3,780 1,427 3,268 681 | 942 
90 and over 85 2,209 45 | 2,309 132 2,280 78 | 2,250 
Not stated 273 2,683 86 BFAD | dees Po Hewen fd Geddes | aasaee 
Absentees...| 528 6,067 | 165 4,385 | 641 1,758 318 1,059 
ed ss ane 

Total wl 9,698 2,596 3,644 | 1,594! 8,753 2,293 4,929 | 943 


Information regarding the estates of deceased persons in each State of 
the Commonwealth is shown in the following statement; the results are 
based on the experience of five years 1910-14, and particulars relating to 
intestate estates are included where available:— 


eee Average | © ipod ee Ayeaae 

- er 1,0 ie € 

State, ae arena! Peete Deaths of per Adult nee 

Moen, | Bgan | aa, | Adults. ["Dring. | Estate 

"o£ No. £ £ 
New South Wales ... vs, 4,424 110,051,807 | 12,214 . 362 823 2,272 
Victoria A ge «| 4,164 | 8,256,639 | 11,434 © 364 i 722 1,982 
Queensland ... ar «| 1,406 | 2,324,834 4,433 | 317 524 1,653 
South Australia, hae | 1,234 | 2,513,993 3,100 398 811 2,037 
Western Australia ... % 825 880,980 1,939 | 425 454 | 1,068 
Tasmania rae ag is 510 777,687 1,311 | 389 593 1,524 


The proportion of adults who died possessed of property was lower in 
New South Wales than in any other State except Queensland. In Western 
‘Australia the proportion was the highest, but a large number were intestate, 
and the average value of the property was the lowest shown in the state- 
ment. The amount left per adult who died was the highest in New 
South Wales, South Australia being next. tn making these com- 
parisons, however, it should be remembered that no consideration 
has been given to the age and sex distribution of the populations. 
That these are important considerations is shown by the facts that the pro- 
portion of persons aged 50 years and over at the census of 1911 varied from 
15 per cent. in Victoria to 10-4 per cent. in Western Australia, and the 
number of male adults per 100 females from 98 in the former State to 160 in 
the latter. Moreover, the experience in New South Wales and Victoria 
indicates that the average value of estates increases greatly after the age of 
50, and that the males who die possessed of property are more numerous 
proportionately than the females. 


i it. 2 
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Estates oF DEcEASED Persons. 


In the following table a comparison is afforded for quinquennial periods 
since 1880 of the proportion of persons dying possessed of property per 
hundred of the total deaths in each quinquennium. The figures shown in 
this and the succeeding tables for the years prior to 1911 are exclusive of 
estates administered by the Curator of Intestate Estates. In 1911, such 
estates numbered 655; in 1912, 1,062; and in 1918, 1,699 :-— 


i | 
Proportion of Estates || | Proportion of Estates 
Period. per 100 deaths of Period, | per 100 deaths of 
total population. total population, 


1 


per cent. per cent. 
1880-84 11:0 1905-09 19°1 
1885-89 11°6 1910 19°3 
1890-94 13:2 1911 23°7 
1895-99 14°9 1912 24°8 
1900-04 17:0 1913 23°2 


The above figures indicate a widely diffused basis of prosperity, which is 
being continually enlarged. 


A still more. convincing illustration of the wide distribution of property in 
New South Wales is afforded by the next table, which shows the proportion 
of estates per 100 deaths of adult males, as well as the proportion per 100 
deaths of adult males and: females. The latter method of comparison is 
frequently neglected, which should not be, because large numbers of females 
are possessors of valuable property. The figures are given for quinquennial 
periods, commencing with the year 1880 :— 


Proportion of Estates per | Proportion of Estates per 
Period. 100 deaths of adult 100 deaths of adult 
Males. Males and Females, 
: ; 

1880-84 34°6 22°3 
1885-89 87°5 23°8 
1890-94 41-2 25°8 
1895-99 42°7 262, 
1900-04 46°0 27°8 
1905-09 48'8 ; 29°2 
1910 49°9 29°4 
1911 57'8 34°3 
1912 612 37'1 
1913 57°8 350 


Information regarding the ages of persons leaving property was not ascer- 
tained until 1911; therefore it was not possible to exclude from the above 
calculations the estates of persons under 21 years of age. In 1911, of the 
adult males who died in New South Wales, 37-6 per cent. were possessed of 
property, and the proportion of adult females was 23-4 per cent.; in 1912 


‘the proportions were 42-9 per cent. and 23:4 per cent. respectively; and in 


1918, 41:9 per cent. and 28:3 per cent. 


The same weakness exists in these figures as in the case of those previously 
given in regard to the values, as some estates concerning which probate or 
letters of administration are granted prove to be without assets, so that the 
proportions must be somewhat reduced. 
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The statement that there is a wide distribution of property in New South 
Wales must be taken relatively. The following table is of interest as showing 
the distribution of property amongst the persons who died during the ten 
years ended June, 1915. The figures for the six years ended June, 1911, 
are exclusive of estates administered by the Curator of Intestate Estates :— 


Number of Persans Proportion per | Val ¢ Esta Proportion 
art with Property, | ceuttneach / "or beceamed. | paced: 
: £ 
£50,000 and over she 204 53 30,491,641 35°06 
£25,000 to £50,000 ies 308 “80 1 10,539,951 12°12 
£12,500 to £25,000 i 553 1-43 | 9,508,641 10-93 
£5,000 to £12,500 as 1,598 4:13 12,344,177 14:19 
£200 to £5,000... sii 23,555 60-88 23,068,493 26°52 
Under £200 ee cal 12,472 32:23 1,020,386 117 
Total ... as oe 38,690 100:00 86,973,289 100-00 
Absentees. 


Analysis of the returns shows that 95 per cent. of estates represented 
persons domiciled in New South Wales, leaving only 5 per cent. as absentees, 
that is, persons who died outside the State leaving property in New South 
Wales. In the three years 1911-13, the number of estates of male absentees 
was 528, and the average value £6,067; there were 165 estates of female 
absentees of an average value of £4,385. . 


Incomes ASSESSED For TAXATION. 


Prosperity as indicated by the number and amount of incomes assessed 
for income tax during the four years 1908-11 is illustrated below :— 


! \ 
"1908. 1909. 1910. | 1911, 

oS eh os coitiens oe ! 
Annual Income. | i | j ! 

' Net | Net | ; Net | |. Net 

No. Income. No. | Incenie. No. Income. No. Income. 
{ t 
£ oo: £ £ £ 


£ 

Under 1,000 | 4,723] 1,042,468) 4,274! 997,592) 4,406, 1,105,645| 4,261] 1,118,623 
1,001— 1,200 | 189) 151,849, 147; 162,986] 145) 159,971, 173; 190,698 
1,201— 2,000 364) 562,069] 3431 569,226) 428] 659,684) 462) 718,942 
2001-— 5,000 | 378) 1,168,614, 3781 1,217,581, 463) 1,434,196) 542| 1,660,591 
5,001—10,000 | 180] 1,235,745| 172) 1,181,902| 1981 1,385,458] 213) 1,474,850 
10,001—20,000 89) 1,208,870} 75! 1,081,875] 107| 1,474,589] 114! 1,613,656 
20,001 & upwards, 60) 3,486,411) 53, 2,642,689, 68| 3,347,377| 81) 4,318,502 


Total...) 5,933) 8,851,026 5,442 


7,758,851; 5,810} 9,566,920) 5,846) 11,095,863 


Under the Income Tax Deduction Act, 1907, no tax was levied during 
the four years 1908-11 on incomes of less than £1,000 per annum derived 
from personal exertion; but under the provisions of amending Acts passed 
in 1911 and 1912, all persons, other than companies, in receipt of £300 per 
annum or over become liable to income-tax; a deduction of £50 for each child 
under 18 years of age was provided, and insurance premiums up to £50 were 
exempted. In the case of companies the whole receipts were taxable, In 
1914 the minimum income liable to taxation was lowered to £250. The 
rates of taxation and the revenue derived from income tax are shown in the 
chapter Public Finance, but since 1911 it has not been possible to collate 
any statistical inforniation regarding the number and amount of incomes 
assessed, as the Taxation Commissioners do not furnish details of the 
transactions. 
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LAW COURTS. 


In New South Wales legal processes may be grouped within the original 
jurisdiction of the Lower or Magistrates’ Courts, or of the Higher Courts 
presided over by appointed Judges. The subject of appellate jurisdiction 
will be discussed separately. 


ORIGIN 


The Lower or Magistrates’ Courts include Petty Sessions, Small Debts, 


Licensing, aud Children’ s Courts. 


All persons arrested and charged with offences at the various Police 
stations—also all summoned persons—must be brought before the 
Magistrates’ Courts to answer charges, indictable or summary; or complaints 
of any nature; and are either dealt with summarily, or committed to take 
their trial at the Court of Quarter Sessions, or at the Supreme Court in its 
criminal jurisdiction. Persons may also be committed to take their trial at 
such higher Courts by a Coroner or by a Judge. 


Certain indictable offences (larceny, stealing from the person, embezzle- 
meént, &c.) are punishable summarily by Magistrates—by consent of the 
accused person—if the subject matter of the charge, or value of the property 
involved, does not amount to £20, Persons convicted by the Magistrates 
under such circumstances are liable to imprisonment for six months, or to a 
tine of £20. The period of imprisonment that may be awarded by Magis- 
trates for purely summary offences is. fixed in each case by Statute ; 
in some cases sentences up to two years may be imposed. Most summary 
offences are punishable by fine, or by imprisonment, not exceeding seven 
days, in default of payment, where the amount of fine and costs does not 
exceed 10s. and not exceeding twelve months, where the amount payable 
exceeds £100. 


Where a person is committed to be imprisoned, and is then undergoing 
imprisonment for- another offence, the Magistrate may order that the 
sentence for the subsequent offence shall commence at the termination 
of the period the person is then serving. Jnstices have no power to impose 
more than one sentence of imprisonment to commence at the expiration 
of the first sentence. 


By the Small Debts Recovery Act, 1912, the jurisdiction of Magistrates’ 
Courts is extended to include action for the recovery of a debt or liquidated 
demand not exceeding £30, or where the Court is constituted by a Stipendiary 
or Police Magistrate sitting in some place appointed in that behalf by the 
Governor, to an amount not exceeding £50, whether on balance of account or 
after admitted set-off or otherwise. 


Courts or Perry Sussioxs. 


Courts of Petty Sessions are held by Stipendiary Magistrates in the Sydney, 
Parramatta, Newcastle, Broken Hill, and Wollongong districts, and in the 
country districts by Police Magistrates, or Justices of the Peace, the latter 
being honorary officers. 
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The total number of offences charged at all Courts of Petty Sessions 
during the last five years, are shown in the following table :— 


Courts. | 1910. | ot | 1912, | 1913. | 1914. 
| 
Children’s Courts. 4 2,020 2,405 | 2,869 2,638 2,477 
Courts of Petty Sessions re] 71,940 72,709 87,082 89,469 92,289 
All Magistrates’ Courts | 73,960 | 75,114 | 89,951 | 92,107 94,766 


The following table summarises the operations of these Courts for 1914 :— 


Charged Treated summarily, Committed 

Procedure. before - to higher 

Magistrates. Convicted. wong pening Total. va 
By arrest... aa oes «| 56,171 * 50,736 3,909 54,645 1,526 
By summons _., oa | 38,595 30,481 7,992 38,473 122 
Total avi Sty ..| 94,766 81,217 11,901 93,118 1,648 


The cases (1,648) committed to higher Courts Siietent 1:8 per cent. of 
the total charges ; the remainder, representing 98-2 per cent., were summarily 
treated, convictions resulting from 85-7 per cent. of the charges, A division of 
accused persons, according to sexes, shows that the charges against females 
numbered 7,989, being only 8-4 per cent. of the total :— 


Charged Tepsied mmemiarly Committed 
Sex before to higher 
Magistrates, Convicted. lauren” Total. Courts, 
Males. 0 sue we] 86,777 | 74,572 | 10,652 | 85,224 1,553 
Females... 1. 0 ew, 7,989 | 6,645 1,249 7,894 9% 
Total oes was «| 94,766 81,217 11,901 93,118 1,648 © 


— 


The following table shows the proportion of summary convictions by 
Magistrates, of acquittals and discharges, and the committals to mgt Courts 
at decennial intervals since 1870 :—- 


| : 
Acquittals Committals 

Year. Summary 

Convictions. Didenatiien: hichior Corte, 

per cent. per cent. per cent. 
1870 69°0 24°7 63 
1880 769 18°4 4°7 
1890 80°4 16°0 3°6 
1900 83-1 14'9 20 
1910 86-1 12°3 16 
1911 866 ! 11°8 : 16 
1912 86°3 | 12°0 \ 17 
1913 85°8 125 1 1°7 
1914 85°7 12°5 18 
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Investigation into the nature of the offences for which summary convictions 
were effected during 1914 shows that only a small proportion were really 
criminal offences, viz., offences against person or property. Following isa 
classification of summary convictions, showing also their ratio to the general 
population, during each of the last nine years :-— 


- | ‘ Total 
Against | 4 vainst Against | Under | oth. | Sumi 
Year, eee. Draperig: bce Detems Offences. Convier 
NuMBER OF SUMMARY CONVICTIONS. 
SS ee 
1906 1,619 3,857 | 41,173 13,251 59,900 
1907 1,728 3,574 | 44,759 13,470 63,531 
1908 1,571 3,780 | 44,221 13,204 62,776 
1909 1,498 4,193 | 42,781 | 13,116 ( 61,588 
1910 1,598 3,619 | 42,959 \ 15,495 63,671 
1911 1,664 3,404 | 44,185 | 15,805 65,058 
t i) ( —— ~ 
1912 1,918 3,981 | 49,727 2,580 | 19,405 77,611 
1913 1,913 4,244 | 50,109 5,123 | 17,690 79,079 
1914 2,023 4,068 | 51,609 3,210 | 20,307 81,217 
PER 1,000 oF MEAN POPULATION. 
1906 1:09 2°60 27°13 8:93 40°35 
1907 114 2°35 29°49 8‘87 41°85 
1908 1:02 2°44 25°61 8°54 40°61 
1909 “95 2°66 27°12 8°32 39°05 
1910 “99 2°24 26°58 9°59 39°40 
1911 1:00 2-05 26°54 9°50 39°09 
7 Ao 
1912 1:10 2°29 28°60 1-49 11°16 44°64 
1913 1:05 2°35 27°69 2°83 9°78 43°70 
1914 1:09 2°19 27°85 1:73 (|. 10-96 43°82 
i 


In most instances the offences shown under the heading of “ Other ” 
offences are committed in ignorance of the law, and are met with small or 


nominal penalties. 


The following table gives a comparison of summary convictions of males 
and females during the years 1906 and 1914 :—- 


Summary Convictions. 


Offences. zal 1014. 
Males. Females. | Total. Males, | Females.} Total. 
Against the person : 1,420 199 | 1,619) 1,858 165 | 2,023 
Against property .. : 3,376 481 3,857 | 3,736 332 | 4,068 
Against good order . 33,469 | 7,704 | 41,173 | 46,712 | 4,897 | 51,609 
Other offences is 12,426 825 | 18,251 | 22,266 1,251 | 23,517 
Total 50,691 | 9,209 | 59,900.) 74,572 | 6,645 | 81,217. 


A survey of this table shows that the increase of offences, during the 
period under review, resulted primarily from.a considerable increase in offences 
of men against good order and other offences, excluding those against person 
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or property. The reduction in number of offences of women is noticeable, 
and may be attributed to the application of the principle of indeterminate 
sentences, 

For each of the last nine years the total number of summary convictions 
at both Courts of Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts, and the proportion 
per 1,000 of population, were as follows :— 


Summary Convictions, | Per 1,000 of mean Population. 
Year. | mame ; : : ; 

Males. Females. Total, | Males. Females, | Total. 
1906 50,691 | 9,209 | 59,900 65-59 | 1294 | 40°35 
1907 64,752 | 8,779 | 63,531 } 63°81 | 12°05 | 41°85 
1908 | 54,322 | 8,454 | 62,776 | 67-74 | 11:37 | 40°61 
1909 54,901 | 6,687 | 61,588 | 67-10 8-81 | 39-05 
1910 57,842 | 5,829 | 63,671 | 68°85 75 | 39-40 
1911 59,357 | 5,701 | 65,088 | 68-36 716 | 39:09 
1912 | 70,687 | 6,974 | 77,611 | 7736 | 845 | 44-64 
1913 | 72,250 | 6,829 | 79,079 | 75°96 | 7:96 | 43-70 
1914 | 74,572 | 6,645 | 81,217 | 76-81 | 753 | 43-82 

t : | : 


Summary convictions in 1914 resulted in penalties as classified below :— 


| , Bound over 
2 ‘i : Imprisoned Other 
Fines | Imprisoned : and 7 
Offences. 5 f vithout y S Punish- Total. 
Paid. in default. | “option, r pene iney Tents. ou 
i ia Pe 2 ae eee ae ig : a 
Against the person... | 1,280 | 820 | 297 | 92: 34 | 2,023 
Against property | 1413/ 964; 893 | 622 | 176! 4,068 
Against good order... vl 28,379 | 19,661 1,209 —-286_-'|| ‘1,974 | 51,609 
Other offences ... ar set 19,369 786 374 | 89 | 2,899 | 23,517 
| = ! = | | 
Total ... 3s vel 50,441 21,731 | 2,873 1,089 5,083 | 81,217 
; | i 


Included under the heading, “ other punishments,” are a large number of 
cases of drunkenness in which the defendants took a pledge to abstain from 
intoxicating liquors, and numerous cases under the Defence Act in which’ 
offenders were transferred to the military authorities. 

Sentences of imprisonment in default are usually commuted by subsequent 
payment of fine; the extent to which this practice operates is shown on a 
subsequent page in connection with the prison services. Per 100 cases, fines 
‘were paid in 62 ; imprisonment in lieu of fine, 27; peremptory imprisonment, 
4; bound over, &e., 1; and other punishments, 6. 

The fines paid amounted to £61,566, of which £31,350 were paid into 
Consolidated Revenue and £15,040 to the Police Reward Fund, £4,464 to 
municipalities and shires, £1,541 to Pastures Protection Boards, £3,485 ta 
informers, and £5,686 was paid to hospitals, societies, &c. 


CuILpren’s Courts. 


Children’s Courts under the Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders 
Act, 1905, were established throughout the State with the object of 
removing children as far as possible from the atmosphere of a public 
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court. Magistrates exercise powers in respect of children and of offences 
committed by and against children. They also possess the authority of 
a Court of Petty Sessions or Justice under the Children’s Protection Act, 
1902, the Infant Protection Act, 1904,and the Deserted Wives and Children 
Amending Act, 1913. 


Offences against the universal training section of the Defence Act com- 
mitted by cadets under 16 years of age are prosecuted in the Children’s 
Courts as far as practicable ; magistrates are empowered to fine offenders or 
commit them to the custody of the military authorities. : 


The Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders Act is designed to remove 
children from association with reputed thieves, and otherwise provides for the 
protection and reformation of neglected or uncontrollable children, and for the 
supervision of the children engaged in street trading. 


Information as to the number of licenses for street trading, under the 
Neglected Children Act, and permits under the Children’s Protection Act to 
take part in public exhibitions, at theatres, &c., will be found in a later 

- chapter of this Year Book. 


During the year 1914 the charges investigated in Children’s Courts num- 
bered 2,477. In addition to these cases, there were 2,943 applications for 
orders, relating to the disposal of neglected and uncontrollable children, and 
to the maintenance of children; and 1,717 were cases of non-compliance 
with orders. 


The following table shows the cases taken at Children’s Courts during 1914 ; 
and as offences committed against children are dealt with by these Courts 
the figures include many cases of adult offenders :— 


Summarily treated. | Gommitted | ; ~~ - 
Dp ‘ 5) al. 
Offences. Convicted. ieee Higher Courts. : 

M. | F. M. | F. M. | F. M. | F, | Total, 

( i 

ete Nee el, © a | j z 

Against the person .. 64 9, 0 19) 61 1; 195 29 | 224 
Against property ... 698 36 335 | 30: 2] 4... | 1,085 66 | 1,101 ° 
Against good order ...| 235 2. 135 | 8 | Li} eee B71) 101 381° 
Other offences... ..f, = 433 | 12; 311 | #| 2s 1 a 27 | 771 
Total ..., 1,480| 59) 851 | 71) G4| 2 | 2,845) 192 |2,477 


The following table shows the number of convictions recorded in each class 
during the last five years :— 


Convictions. 
Offences. | a on 

1910, | = «1911. | 1912, 1923. | 1914, 

Against the person... ek 77 73 83 76 | 73 
Against property aus we 747 = 814 900 826 734 
Against good order... oe 302: 465 301 337 237 
Under Defence Act... isa \ 3130 416 { 377 303 218 
Other offences ee ae } 379 278 227 
Total .. «| 1,439 , 1,768 | 2,040 1,820 1,489 


The figures shown above and other particulars of Children’s Courts are 
ncluded in the aggregate tables relating to Courts of Petty Sessions, 
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SmMAaLL Depts Courts. 


The total number of cases dealt with by the Small Debts Courts during 
1914 was 46,109 ; in only 290 cases was the amount claimed in excess 
of £30. The transactions during the last two years are shown in the 
following table :— 


1913, 1914. 


Transactions. aa ; | ; 
Up to £30 ‘£20to£50] “Total. || Up to £80 |£30to £50) Total. 
t 


( 
Cases brought before the Registrar—; { ; 
Judgments given for Plaintiff... 9,248 169 9,417 | 10,009 118 | 10,127 


Not proceeded with ... | 14,5380 105 | 14,635 |; 12,817 38 | 12,855 

Verdicts given by Court— | 
For Plaintiff sas eee | 6,706 48) 6,754 6,507 63 | 6,570 
For Defendant .. ... | 888 6) 304 415 2 4l7 
Withdrawn or struck out | 8,532 95 | 8,627 7,074 29; 7,108 
Non-Suits sie re sé 431 vi 438 397 3 400 
Cases pending... Pe BY vl 5,820 76 | 5,396 8,600 87 | 8,687 
Total cases... | 45,155 506 | 45,661 || 45,819 290 | 46,109 


Amount of Judgments for Plaintiff £| 65,952 | 5,743 71,695 || 68,042 | 4,536 | 72,578 
Amount of Verdicts for Plaintiff £| 33,291 | 1,828 , 35,114 |; 82,983 | 2,249 | 35,232 
| 


In garnishee cases the Court may order that all debts due by a garnishee 
to the defendant may be attached to meet a judgment debt, and by a subse- 
quent order, may direct the garnishee to pay so much of the amount owing 
as will satisfy the judgment debt. In respect of wages or salary, garnishee 
orders may be made only for so much as exceeds £2 per week. The 
garnishee cases in 1914 numbered 1,315. 

Oral examinations of judgment debtors as to debts due to them, ordered on 
the application of a judgment creditor, numbered 534 in 1914. Interpleader 
‘cases, as to claims made to goods held under a writ of execution, by a person 
not party to the suit, numbered 56. 


Licensinc Courts. 


In the metropolitan district of the State, the Court for granting licenses 
‘to sell intoxicants consists of the Metropolitan Stipendiary Magistrates, 
with the addition of one or more Justices of the Peace specially appointed, 
bringing the number of occupants of the Bench up to seven, three of whom 
form a quorum. In country districts the local Police Magistrate and two 
Justices of the Peace, also specially appointed, constitute the Court. In 1882 
the number of. licensed houses was 3,063; in 1907, it was 3,022; 
and in 1914, 2,658, the decrease being 364, or 12 per cent. since 1907. 

The Liquor Act, 1912, regulates the sale of intoxicating liquor, and facilitates 
the exercise of the principle of local option. In addition to stringent 
regulations regarding the licensing and management of hotels, the registra- 
tion of clubs in which liquor is sold is compulsory. Registration is granted 
only to properly-conducted associations, established for a lawful purpose, on 
‘suitable premises, : 

In consequence of the establishment of military training camps in prox-. 
imity to the metropolis and other large towns, public interest has turned to 
the question of closing hotels at an earlier time than the statutory hour of 
ll pm. On 17th February, 1916, the Minister for Defence, in the exercise 
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of powers conferred under the provisions of the War Precautions Act, 
ordered that all licensed premises in the county of Cumberland, and in places 
within five miles of any military training camp in the State, should be closed 
at 6 p.m, On 24th February the order was varied, making the closing hour 
8 o'clock, An Act has since been passed in the State Parliament author- 
ising a referendum, when the electors will be able to vote for the hour of 
their choice, ranging from 6 p.m to 11 pm., both inclusive. 


Locan Option. 

The local option vote is taken triennially in terms of the Act of 1905 at 
each general election of the State Parliament. Publicans’ or Colonial wine 
licenses in any electorate may not exceed the number existent on lst January, 
1906, unless an increase be granted on account of growth of population. 
Clubs may not exceed the number formed before November, 1905, and 
registered before March, 1906. 

Following are the propositions submitted to electors at each general election 
in this connection 

(a) That the number of existing licenses be continued ; 
(b) That the number of existing licenses be reduced ; 
(c) That no licenses be granted in the electorate ; 

. or where resolution (c) has been previously carried— 
(d) That licenses be restored. 

To carry resolution (c) or (d) the votes in favour must represent three-fifths 
of the total votes polled, and 30 per cent. of the electors on the roll. 
Where resolution (c) is not carried the votes are added to those given for 
resolution (6). 

In electorates where a majority of electors vote for reduction, licenses 
may be reduced by one-fourth. Where the ‘no license” resolution is carried, 
licenses in the electorate cease to operate within three years, except in cases 
of special extension. 

Particulars of the local option vote taken at the last three elections are 
shown in the following statement :— 


‘ ge ocee a Votes recorded for— Percentage of Total Votes. 
ear. 
[ 
fens Reduction, dens " [Betastion. No-license. ie eee. | Reduction. | No-license. 

| { ; 
1907 | 25 65 ; 200,384 | 75,706 | 178,580 45 16 39 
1910 | 76 14 324,973 | 38,856 | 212,889 56 7 37 
1913 | 75 | 15 380,707 | 44,458 | 245,202 57 | 7 36 

} } 


The proposition that no licenses be granted has not been carried in any 
electorate, consequently no vote has yet been taken on the question of 
“ Restoration.” 

Special Courts are constituted to effect the reductions in accordance with 
the Act. The time at which the reduced licenses will cease varies from six 
months to three years, according to the character of the house ; and under 
special circumstances the latter period may be extended. 

When the first local option vote was taken in September, 1907, thee were 
38,023 hotels in existence ; of this number 293 were ordered to be closed at 
dates varying from 10th September, 1908, to 31st December, 1913. At 
the second local option vote on 14th October, 1910, there were 2,869 
hotels, and as a result of the vote 28 were ordered to be closed. At the date 
of the last election, 6th December, 1913, there were in existence 2,719 hotel 
licenses, of which 23 will be closed at'a date not later than 15th July, 1917. 
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The number of Wine licenses in operation at the time of the vote of 1907 
was 633, of which 46 were abolished. In 1910, of the 565 licenses in 
existence orders were made in 5 cases, while in 1913, in respect of the 514 
existing, 7 closing orders were made. 

LicENsEs. 
Hotel Licenses. 


The following table gives particulars respecting the number of hotels 
in the State, and the average population to each :— 


] Licenses Average le Ae | Licenses | Averig? 
i | 
11900 | 3,163 | 428 | 1910 | 2,865 | 564 
1905 | 3,063 475 |, 1911 | 2,775 | €00 
1906 | 3,055 486 |) «1912 |. 2,723 | 638 
1907 | 3,022 502} «1913 | 2,717 | 666 
1908 | 2,980 519 |, «191d | 2.658 | 697 
1909 | 2,923 540 | 


value of the -hotel. During the year [914,an amount of £84,625 was 
collected on account of such licenses. 
Additional Bar Licenses. 


The Liquor Act provides for the issue of “ Additional Bar” licenses to 
holders of publicans’ licenses, when liquor is to be sold in more than one 


.room in the licensed premises. During the year 1914 there were 140 of 


these licenses granted, the total amount of livense fees collected being £2,730, 


Railway Refreshmant Room Licenses. 


Tn addition to those shown above, 27 liquor licenses were issued to Railway 
Refreshment Rooms, the annual fee for each license being £30, the total 


_ fees being £810. These licenses are issued under Executive authority, 


and not by Magistrates, and provision is made for payments pro rata for 


_ portions of the year. 


< 


Booth or Stand Licenscs. 

The holder of a Publican’s license may obtain a booth or stand license 
for a period not exceeding seven days for places of public amusement. 
During 1914 there were 2,126 such licenses issued, the total fees received 
being £4,252, 

Packet Licenses. 

These licenses are held by Masters of steamers engaged in the coastal trade 

of the State. In 1914 there were 20 Packet licenses in force, for which an 


’ amount of £172 was collected as fees. 


Wine Licenses. 
The Colonial Wine, Cider, and Perry licenses current during 1914 numbered 


' 506, for which an amount of £1,518 was received as license fees. 


The licenses are held chiefly by grocers and keepers of restaurants and 


oyster saloons, wine and fruit shops, The wine, cider, or perry sold by 


licensees must be the produce of fruit grown in Australasia, and the quantity 


‘sold at one time must not exceed 2 gallons. 


Spirit Merchants’ and Brewers’ Licenses. 


Spirit Merchants’ and Brewers’ licenses do not come under the operation ‘of 
the Local Option vote. Holdersof Spirit Merchants’ licenses are not allowed 
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to sell a quantity less than 2 gallons of liquor of the same kind at the one 
time. In 1914 there were 205 Spirit Merchants’ and 26 Brewers’ licenses ; 
the total fees reseived amounted to £5,460. 


; Club Licenses. 
In 1914 licenses to sell intoxicating liquors were issued to 76 Clubs, 
and fees amounting to £903 were collected. The annual license fee is 
£5 for the first forty members and £1 for each additional forty. 


Billiard and Bagatelle Licenses, 


The license fee is £10 per annum, and during 1914 there were 934 in 
force, the total fees collected being £9,133. 


Auctioneers’ Licenses. 

Auctioneers’ licenses are divided into two classes, viz., General and 
District. The annual fee for a general license is £15, and for a district £2, 
and provision is made for a pro rata payment for licenses issued after 
the commencement of the year. There were 318 of the former and 1,631 
of the latter current in 1914, the fees received being £7,545. General 
licenses are available for all parts of the State, while district licenses only 
cover the Police district for which they are issued—but district licenses 
are not issued for the Metropolitan District. Sales by auction are illegal 
after sunset or before sunrise, except in the Municipality of Albury, where, 
under the Auctioneers’ Licensing (Amendment) Act, 1915, wool may be put 
up to sale or sold after sunset. 


Pawnbrokers’ Licenses. 

In 1914 there were 100 Pawnbrokers’ licenses current in New South 
Wales, for each of which an annual fee of £10 is payable. The hours for 
receiving pledges by pawnbrokers are limited, with certain exceptions, to 
between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m., but no restriction is placed on the rate of interest 
charged. 

Hawkers and Pedlers’ Licenses. 

The annual license fee for a hawker trading on foot is £1, and if with 
pack animals or vehicles the charge is £2. ‘The total amount of fees 
received during 1914 was £2,009. 


Lenses [ssued—Comparative Table. 


A table showing the principal licenses issued in 1905, and in the last 
five years, is given hereunder :— 


License. 1905. 1910. 1911. 1912, [| 1918. 1914, 
1 

Publicans’ ... anh nee ...| 8,063 2,865 2,775 | 2,723 2,717 2,658 
Additional Bar... aS sa oe 115 118 | 124 127 140 
Club faa wach ue 76 76 | 76 76 76 
Railway Refreshment : 24 24 | 29 26 27 27 
Booth or Stand pon wf 1,915 1,765 | 1,829 } 1,940 | - 2,049 2,126 
Packet... _ . G4 23 24 22 19 20 
Colonial Wine, Cider, and id Perry | 682 564 582, 509 515 506 
Spirit Merchants’... ‘ 4-205 195 198 186 207 205 
Brewers’ ... ia's 3% ea 40 37 29 32 | 29 26 
Billiard and Bagatelle ... | 698 856 859 902 | 973 934 
Auctioneers’—General ... ao 222 305 298 317 | — 309 318 

District ... ..} 1,064 | 1,405 | 1,443 | 1,589 | 1,586 | 1,631 
Pawnbrokers’ “a ats a 66 92 105 97 | 80 100 
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Registration of Dogs. 


The Dog and Goat Act, 1898, prohibits the use of dogs or goats for the 
purpose of drawing or helping to draw any cart, carriage, truck or barrow. 
All dogs must be registered annually at a fee of 2s. 6d., with a reduction to 
ls. 3d. for latter six months of year. During 1914 there were 134,138 
dogs registered in New South Wales, the fees collected amounting to 
£16,808. Additional revenue to the extent of £252 was obtained from 
searches, copies of registration, sale of forms, &c. In the same year 2,721 
stray dogs were destroyed by the Metropolitan police, the expenditure 
being £340. 

Coroners’ Courts. 


Under the Coroners Act, 1912, every stipendiary or police magistrate has 
the powers and duties of a coroner in all parts of the State, except the 
Metropolitan Police Distric:, which is under the jurisdiction of the City 
Coroner. 

Inquiries are held in all cases of violent or unnatural death; and, at the 
discretion of the Coroner, in cases of destruction or damage to property 
by fire ; and on the evidence the Coroner is empowered to commit for trial 
persons judged guilty of manslaughter, murder, or arson. 

The transactions of Coroners’ Courts during 1914 resulted in 51 persons, 


42 males and 9 females, being committed for trial to higher Courts; the’ 


offences charged being murder, 12 males and 1 female ; manslaughter, 20 
males and 6 females ; arson, 10 males and 2 females. 


Inquests upon Deaths. 


Under the Coroner’s Court Act, 1904, a Coroner may hold an inquest, . 


sitting alone; but upon request of a relative, of the secretary of any 


society of which the deceased was a member, or .on the order of the. 


Minister of Justice, a jury of six is called. The number of deaths during 
1914, the causes of which were investigated by Coroners or Magistrates, was 
1,309 of males and 328 of females, giving a total of 1,637; the verdicts 
were that 1,271 deaths were caused by violence. The deaths of 699 males 
and 150 females were the results of accidents, and 204 males and 58 females 
were found to have committed suicide. 


Inquests upon Fires. 


During 1914 inquiries were held into the origin of 182 fires; accident was 
ascribed as the cause in 8 cases, arson in 33; in 141 instances there was 
insufficient evidence. 


Districr Courts. 


District Courts are held for the trial of civil causes where the property 
involved or the amount claimed does not exceed £400, and in cases where a 
title to land not exceeding £200 in value is in question. These Courts are 
presided over by Judges, who also perform the duties of Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions for the trial of prisoners, except those charged with capital crimes. 
District Courts are held during ten months of the year in the metropolis, and 
twice a year in all important country towns. The Judge is not usually 
assisted by a jury ; but in cases where the amount in dispute exceeds £20, 
either of the parties, by giving notice to the Registrar of the Court, may have 
a jury consisting of four or twelve men. On questions of law, and in respect 
of admission or rejection of evidence, appeal lies to the Supreme Court. At 
the end of 1914 there were 70 District Courts in the State. . 
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Particulars of suits brought in District Courts during the last ten years 
are given in the following table :— 


Causes tried. Ff Judgment 
= aueee Sue Causes 
dis- Plaintiff ages Court 
Year. Total Verdict | continued |by default, parret ee Fito Costs 
i Suits. Verdict for orsettled} orcon- | gyi. | andin | o¢ Claims of 
for | Defendant without | fession, tration, | 2*Teat- “| Suits, 
Plaintiff. |(including| hearing. | or agree- | A400. 
| non-suits), ment. 
: £ £ 
1905* | 3,687 763 186 995 999 | 20 742 | 100,862) 9,227 
1906 3,277 489 191 1,014 972 | 2 609 | 123,510! 8,708 
1907 2,971 388 156 852 9038 | 2 670 | 134,991 | 9,470 
1908 3,565 371 194 | 898 1,239 | 3 860 | 166,680 | 9,346 
1909 4,314 479 191 1,206 1,398 a) _| 1,035 | 204,642 | 10,853 
1910 2,930 253 137 | 740 1,059 3 738 | 130,295 | 8,929 
1911 4,123 376 186 1,278 1,326 4 | 953 | 199,437 | 11,824 
1912 5,162 454 234 | 1,601 1,719 16 1,188 | 270,176 | 15,492 
1913 6,058 527 221 1,828 1,993 8 1,481 | 290,776 | 16,468 
1914 6,788 464 242 | 1,868 2,295 7 1,912 | 328,429 ; 18,062 


* Year ended 1st March. 


Of the 706 causes heard during 1914, only 76 were tried by jury. During 
the same period there were 13 appeals from judgments given in District 
Courts, and 5 were successful; there were 12 motions for new trials, of which 
5 were granted. The amount of judgment for plaintiffs during the year was 
£109,422. 

The several District Court Judges, numbering ten, are also Chairmen of 
Courts of Quarter Sessions and Judges of the Court of Review within their 
respective districts, as well as Judges of the. Court of Marine Inquiry, 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION, 


The Court of Industrial Arbitration is a superior court, and a court of 
record, having jurisdiction and powers conferred on it by the Industrial 
Arbitration Act, 1912. 

The Court or an Industrial Board exercising the jurisdiction under the 
Act is governed in its procedure and iu its decisions by equity and good 
eonscience, and is not bound to observe the rules of law governing the 
admissibility of evidence. 


Court of Industrial Arbitration, 


The transactions of the Court of Industrial Arbitration show that at 30th 
June, 1915, 218 Boards were in operation, 15 having been constituted and 
8 dissolved during the year. Prosecutions for strikes or lock-outs numbered 
1,162, and 628 convictions followed. There were 28 proceedings on appeal 
from the Industrial Magistrates. The expenditure for Boards, representing 
fees and travelling expenses, amounted to £9,568. Further information’ 
regarding the transactions of the Court are shown in the part of the Year 
Book relating to “Employment and Industrial Arbitration.” 


Industrial Magistrates, 


In regard to the proceedings before Industrial Magistrates, the cases 
under the Industrial Arbitration Act numbered 2,947, and the convictions and 
orders 2,412. In 157 cases orders were made-to pay fines and subscriptions to 
unions. There were 955 convictions for breach of award or industrial agree- - 
ment, 690 for failure to keep time and pay sheets of employees, and 558 for 
failure to exhibit awards. 
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Industrial Registrar. 


The applications for registration of Unions numbered 17, The records of 
the Industrial Registrar’s Office show that 918 indentures of apprenticeship 
were lodged, and 29 industrial agreements filed. 


Investigation Office. 


At the Investigation Office 8,231 complaints were received during the year 
1914-15. There were 2,612 prosecutions and 2,361 convictions, and the fines 
inflicted amounted to £2,325, and costs, £1,527 


Tue Supreme Court. 


The Supreme Court of New South Wales, consisting of the Chief Tuetioe 
and seven Puisne Judges, has jurisdiction in all matters which pertained to 
the jurisdiction of His Majesty’s Courts at Westminster, or the respective 
Judges thereof in the administration of justice, under any Imperial Act in 
force in England on Ist March, 1829, and applicable to New South Wales, 
or under any Imperial Act applicable and adopted in New South Wales. 
Every power, jurisdiction, or .authority vested in the Court, or in the 
Judges collectively, may be exercised lawfully by two or more Judges of the 
Court. 

The Chief Justice and three Puisne Judges are engaged ordinarily in 
matters of Common Law, including the Criminal and Civil jurisdictions, 
the other Judges to Equity, Bankruptcy, and Probate, and to Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes. 

A Puisne Judge must be a barrister of at least five years’ standing, and 
his commission is dependent upon his good behaviour, and revocable only 
upon address of both Houses of the Legislature. 

Any Judge of the District Court, or any barrister or solicitor of at least 
seven years’ standing, may be appointed as Acting Judge; and Judges may 
be authorised to exercise special jurisdiction, having all the power and 
authority of such jurisdiction. 

The salaries of office are £3,500 per annum for the Chief Justice, and 
£2,600 per annum for each Puisne Judge. There is a pension on retirement 
after fifteen years’ service, or on permanent disability or infirmity, of seven- 
tenths of the actual salary at date of retirement, such pension in the event 
of acceptance of any new appointment under the Crown to merge or be 
reduced pro tanto during the tenure of appointment according to the salary 
attached to such new appointment. 

The work of the Court is taken in four terms, the durations of which are 
arranged by the Judges in the several jurisdictions ; and during vacation, 
to prevent possible delay and consequent injury, every Judge is empowered 
to make such orders and grant such writs as ave ordinarily made or granted 
only by the Court. In cases of exigency, such power is exercisable by 
any Judge during term. Under the Supreme Court and Circuit Courts 
Amendment Act of 1912, the Judges may make rules to empower the 
Prothonotary to sit in Chambers and exercise the jurisdiction, as a Judge 
sitting in Chambers, except in matters relating to the liberty of the subject, 


Common Law ProcepDure. 


Under the Supreme Court Procedure Act, 1900, the parties to an action 
may consent to dispense with a jury, whereupon the finding of the Judge 
ranks as the finding of a jury. Issues under the Real Property Act also 
may be tried without a jury ; and applications directed by the Real Property 
Act, 1900, to the Supreme Court may be made to the equitable jurisdiction 
of the Court, or to the Supreme Court holden before three Judges. 
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Rules of Court. 


Rules of Court regulating its practice and procedure are made by the 
Judges of the Court, or by any three of them, being variable from time to 
time, subject to the approval of Parliament; but non-compliance with such 
rules does not void any proceeding unless the Court or a Judge direct, though 
such proceedings may be set aside as irregular or amended. 


Equrry Procepurs. 

Equitable relief may be given on. an originating summons, appeals lying | 
to the Full Court, and the Equity Court has discretion to refuse an adminis- 
- tration decree if the questions between the parties can be determined 
otherwise. 

Civit JURISDICTION, 


Civil actions are tried usually before a jury of four persons, but either 
party to the suit, on cause shown, may apply to a Judge in Chambers to 
have the cause tried before a jury of twelve. Twice the number of jurors 
required to sit on the case are chosen by lot, from a panel summoned by the 
Sheriff ; and from that number each of the parties strikes out a proportion, 
the remainder thus selected by both parties constituting the jury. The jury 
find only as to the facts of the case, being bound by the dicta of the Judge 
on points of law. From the Court thus constituted appeal lies to the “ Full 
Court,” sitting in Banco, which is composed generally of at least three of the 
Judges. The Chief Justice, or in his absence the senior Puisne Judge, 
presides over the Full Court, which gives its decision by majority. New 
trials may be granted where the Judge has admitted erroneously or rejected 
material evidence ; where he has directed the jury wrongly on a point of law ; 
where the verdict of the jury is clearly against evidence ; or where, from some 
other cause, there has been evidently a miscarriage of justice. 

Leave to appeal to the High Court may be granted in cases where the 
amount involved exceeds £300, or, in any case, with the permission of the 
High Court. | 

Provision is made for appeal by a suitor to the Privy Council, subject to 
leave from the Supreme Court. The dispute must involve a minimum 
amount of £500, or affect the construction of a New South Wales statute. 
In other cases, application for leave to appeal must be made directly to the 
Privy Ccuncil. 

ADMIRALTY Court. 

The Supreme Court of the State has been constituted a Colonial Coutt of 
Admiralty, with power to hear and determine matters previously deter- 
mined by the Vice-Admiralty Court. During 1914, 8 causes were taken in 
the Admiralty Court, 3 for loss by collision, 4 for salvage, and 1 for damage 
to cargo, In two cases verdicts were given for plaintiff, and in two for 
the defendant, and the remaining 4 cages were settled, not proceeded with, or 
pending, 

SHERIFE’s OFFICE. 

The transactions of the Sherift’s Office during 1914 included the issue for 
service of 1,507 writs of summons in the Supreme Court, as against 
1,434 for 1913; the money value involved is not recorded. Other writs issued 
included 450 fieri-facias, involving amounts aggregating £52,589, and fines 
and estreats, 550, aggregating £13,388 in value. 


Equity JURISDICTION, 


The Equity Act, 1901, consolidated enactments relating to the practice, 
procedure, and powers of the Supreme Court in matters of equity demand- 
ing relief, including the appointment of guardians of infants and the 
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administration of their estates. The Judge in Bankruptcy exercises 
equitable jurisdiction as the Judge in Equity, with the assistance of two 
other Judges, the decision of the majority having the effect of a Full 
Court decision. The Court, in making binding declarations of right, 
may call for the assistance of actuaries, engineers, merchants, or any 
other persons ; has power‘to decide legal titles, to award damages, or to grant 
specific performance ; and exercises all the powers of the Common Law Juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court; also the Court may delegate investigations 
to the Master in Equity, who is also the Master in Lunacy, and undertakes 
various duties, as of Taxing Officer, Head of the Records and Writ Office, 
&c. On 3lst December, 1914, the Master in Lunacy held Trust Funds 
amounting to £259,889. The following is a statement of the transactions in 
Equity jurisdiction during the last ten years :— 


Year. Statements | Statements Patitio j Summonses. Motions Gree cad 
: of Claims. | of Defence. s ns. : : Certificates. 
1905 180 88 60 192; 164 1,050 
1906 | 149 86 64 183 127 1,030 
1907 i 6172 | 88 71 195 147 1,072 
1908 | 191 124 65 151 | = 185 1,047 
1909 ' 210 121 66 153 168 1,016 
1910 / 181 117 87 166 120 949 
1911 | 157 | 78 100 149 | ~~ 123 871 
1912 va 92 | 92 | 152 133 816 
1913 i 196 128 132 147 162 1,040 
1914 229 122 | 87 150 204 1,100 


t 


The amount of Trust Funds invested under Equity Jurisdicticn in 1914 
was £736,216, the investments being made at interest rates ranging from 1 
to 6 per cent. ‘ 


ProBATE JURISDICTION. 


Under: the Wills, Probate and Administration Act, 1898, the Supreme 
Court in its Probate Jurisdiction absorbed the powers previously vested in 
the Primary Judge in Equity; and under the Administration Amending 
Act, 1906, formal duties in the granting of probates and letters of adminis- 
tration are delegated to the Registrar of Probates, who is also the Protho- 
notary and Ecclesiastical Clerk. In estates of less value than £300 the 
intervention of a solicitor is unnecessary; in 1914 probate or letters of 
administration were granted for 364 such estates valued at £49,856, 


The number of probates and letters of administration granted by the 
Supreme Court in its testamentary jurisdiction. for the last ten years is 
shown in the following table; the figures for 1914 include estates 
administered by the Public Trustee :— : 


Probates granted. i Letters of Administration. Total. ay 
pear: Number of Value of : Number of Value of Numberof | Value f 
= Estates. | Estates. ! Estates. Estates. Estates. | Estates. 
£ £ & 

1905 1,842 6,999,863 962 714,553 | 2,804 | 7,714,416 
1906 1,927 6,697,600 925 831,837 2,852 7,529,437 
1907 2,045 6,835,381 1,039 728,118 3,084 7,563,499 
1908 2,114 7,054,170 980 784, 402 3,094 7,838,572 
1909 2,104 ‘10, 295,793 1,081 846,275 3,185 | 11,142,068 
1910 2,261 7,649,944 1,075 | 1,184,990 | 3,336 | 8,834,934 
1911 2,421 12,257,228 1,168 880,840 3,589 | 13,138,068 
1912 2,467 9,766,844 | 1,150 955,232 | 3,617 | 10,722,076 
1913 3,011 10,716,922 | 1,268 1,038,627 | 4,279 | 11,755,549 
1914 2,767 10,973,225 1,656 | 1,004,219 | 4,423 | 11,977,444 
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These figures represent the gross values of estates, inclusive of those 
not subject to duty; but the Stamp Duties Department return shows 
the net values of the estates, excluding those not subject to duty. Probates 
taken out a second time, and included above, also tend to increase the 
difference between the figures recorded for the two Departments. 


Intestate Estates. 


Under the Wills, Probate, and Administration Act, 1898, the Registrar of 
Probates, as Curator of Intestate Estates, under the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, was empowered to apply for orders to administer estates of 
intestates, or of persons who have appointed the Curator as executor, or 
where no executor is appointed. Moneys unclaimed after six years are paid 
into the Consolidated Revenue Fund, but a rightful claimant may obtain 
payment, without interest, at any subsequent period. 


On Ist January, 1914, the functions of the Curator of Intestate Estates 
were taken over by the Public Trustee, who may act as executor or trustee 
either by will or by appointment, also as agent or attorney. 


The Public Trustee is not allowed to make profits, and the commission 
and fees chargeable against estates are arranged from time to time to produce 
an annual amount sufficient to defray working expenses. Special provision 
has been made for the deposit of wills with the Trustee, and transfers of 
property to him as Public Trustee are exempt from stamp duty. “ 


In the following table is shown the business transacted during 1914 
and 1915 :— 


Particulars. 1914. ; 1915. 


New estates administered— 


As administrator bite otis a8 are ses 1,256 1,790 

As Executor or Trustee sy tes ea 21 86 

As Attorney or Bah oe ia ne Os 2 8 
Amount received ee ss ; £ 174,750 246,277 
Amount paid ... te an vee Baie ase £ 150,774 205,181 
Commission and fees ... i ae ar ne £ 7,226 7,890 
Unclaimed Money f 

Paid into Treasury £ 7,477 8,408 

Subsequently claimed £ 3,210 783 


BANKRUPTCY JURISDICTION. 


Any person unable to meet his debts may surrender his estate for the benefit 
of his creditors, or the latter may apply for a compulsory sequestration 
under certain specified conditions, the case coming under the Bankruptcy 
Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 


Certain of the powers vested in the Judge in Bankruptcy are delegated to 
the Registrar in Bankruptcy, and in country districts Police Magistrates 
and Registrars of District Courts, appointed as District Registrars, have the 
same powers and jurisdiction as the Registrar in respect to the examination 
of bankrupts held before them ; but appeal from a decision of the Registrar, 
or of a District Registrar, lies to the Judge in Bankruptcy, who also deals 
with questions relating to priority of claims. 


An official assignee, deputed by the Judge to manage the estates of 
ingolvents, receives 24 per cent. commission on the amount realised, and 
24 per cent. on the amount of dividends declared, and in some cases special 
remuneration awarded by the Court. Creditors may accept, and the Court 
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endorse, a proposal for a composition, or for a scheme of arrangement, subject 
to the approval of a majority representing three-fourths of the value of all 
approved claims. Such a proposal having been accepted, one or two trustees 
may be appointed in place of, or in addition to, the official assignee. After 
acceptance of a composition, or approval of a scheme of arrangement, ‘a 
bankrupt’s estate may be released from sequestration. Release may be 
effected when all creditors have been paid in full, or when they have given 
a legal quittance of the debts due. In other cases, a bankrupt may give 
notice, by advertisement, three months from the time of sequestration, 
of his intention to apply for a certificate of discharge, whereupon the Court 
receives a report from the official assignee, and may either grant or refuse an 
absolute order of discharge, suspend the operation of the order for a certain 
time, or grant an order subject to couditions respecting the future earnings 
or. income of the bankrupt. Operations in the Bankruptcy Court are 
discussed in detail in the chapter of this volume relating to Private Finance. 


Analysis of the occupations of persons declared bankrupt during 1914 
shows the following grouping :— 


Number of 


i Number of || 


Group. Bankrupts. | Group. Bankrupts. 
Professional ace ae | 22 | Industrial bu ae o 14d 
Domestic es os 11 ' Primary Producers | 45 
Commercial ee a wel 104 Indefinite | (2M 
‘Transport and communication...| 25 Total | 375 

; 


According to Bankrupts’ Statements of Affairs, the liabilities of the 
estates sequestrated in 1914 amounted to £323,111, and the assets to 
£141,068, thus leaving a deficiency of £182,043. 


The Court Fees paid to the Treasury were £4,136. 


Drvorcr anp MATRIMONIAL CAUSES JURISDICTION. 


The Supreme Court of New South Wales has jurisdiction in divorce, 
dating from the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1873, under which the important 
grounds for divorce were adultery on the part of the wife, and adultery and 
cruelty on the part of the husband. The present law is contained in the 
Matrimonial Causes Act, 1899, under which jurisdiction is vested in the 
Supreme Court in respect of al] causes, suits, and matters matrimonial, 
excepting in respect of marriage licenses. Dissolution of marriage may be 
granted on petition as under— 


Husband v. Wife-—Adultery, desertion, or habitual drunkenness and 
neglect of domestic duties, for three years; refusal to obey an order for 
restitution of conjugal rights ; imprisonment for three years and upwards ; 
,attempt to murder or to inflict grievous bodily harm, or repeated assaults and 
cruel beatings during one year preceding the date of the filing of the petition. 


Wife v. Husband.—Adultery and desertion for two years; desertion, or 
habitual drunkenness, with neglect to support and cruelty, for three years ; 
refusal to obey an order for restitution of conjugal rights ; imprisonment 
for three years and upwards; imprisonment under sentences aggregating 
three years, within a quinquennial period ; attempt to murder or to inflict 
grievous bodily harm, or repeated assaults and cruel beatings within one 
year of petition. 


The petitioner must have been domiciled in the State for three years or 
-apwards at the time of instituting the suit. 
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Judicial separation may be sought on grounds of cruelty or desertion 
-without cause extending over two years, ‘and nullity may be declared in 
cases of marriages which are void. 


The law provides also for suits for the restitution of conjugal rights, fer 
alimony, and generally for the enactment and enforcement of decrees. 


PETITIONS FOR Divorce, &e. 


The following statement shows the divorces, judicial separations, and 
1813 of nullity of marriage granted in New South Wales since the year 
1873 :— 


: Divorces, ils | “ Nullity of Marriage. 
Period. | Decrees Decrees canara a | Decrees Decrees 
nisi, absolute. nisi. absolute. 
1873-1877 | 53 33 en e Axe 
1878-1882 | 85 5 us maT Ge, i 
1883-1887 |; 141 120 8 | 2 | 2 
1888-1892 | 805d 31 5 5 
1893-1897 | 1,408. 1,308 55 | 7 7 
1898-1902 | 1184 | 1,098 89 ' 12 
1903-1907 | 1027 | ase "3 Ob “12 
1908-1912 | 1,801 | 1,299 61 a ee 
1913 360 83 9 3 | 4 
1914 367 295 5 4 2 


In 1914 one decree for jactitation was granted. 


The first Divorce Act in New South Wales was passed in 1873, and from 
Ist July in that year down to the end of 1892 the number of divorce decrees 
made absolute was 447, In August, 1892,an amended Divorce Act came 
into force, and in 1893 the number of decrees was 247, and in the following 
year, 288; in 1907 the number decreased to 148, rising again to 343 in 
1912; in 1914 the number was 295, 

Reckoning as a divorce only those cases where the decree has been made 
absolute, the total number of decrees from 1873 to 1914 was 6,039, of which 
5,646 were divorces, 62 cases of nullity of marriage, and 331 judicial separa- 
tions, The majority of petitions are lodged by the wife, the proportion being 
approximateiy 70 made by the wife to 30 lodged by the husband. 


The following statement shows the sexes of petitioners for divorce in the 
cases of decrees made absclute during the fe pase ten years :—-— 


| Petitions for Divorce. | Petitions for Divorce. 
Year . i Year. 

| Husband, | Wife. Husband. Wife. 
1905 3 19 || 1910 81 176 
1906 =O 106 ~=—],Ss«a9 64 142 
1907 = 40 108 1912 116 227 
1908 = «68 138 1913 129 184 
1909 | 85 202i} sgl 125 170 

H | } 
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In regard to judicial separations over the same. period, 15 were granted on 
petition of the husband, and 109 on petition of the wife. 


The grounds of suits for divorce made during each year since 1905 were 
as follow :— 


' { { 
Ground of Suit. 1905, |1906. |1907. 1908. 1909. |1910. \1911, | 1912.)1913. 1914. 
} ] 


Adultery ... ies ss rea ...| 58 | 60 | 62 | 67 | 85 69 | 65 87 | 97 [102 


» coupled with bigamy, cruelty, 
and desertion bea ee 


Attempt to murder i Ljoiea 
Cruelty and repeated assaults ... wif Ql Pod Dt : 3; 1 | J 

» » habitual drunkenness | 8/ 9) 6) 8] 7] 5 | “| 1} 6) 6 
Desertion ... Fe ee Ss ...| 98 | 73 | 65 |110 |157 |152 hus ‘204 195 |158 


Habitual drunkenness and neglect to 


support me 4\ 3| 6) 5411) 4: 11112) 2] 10 
| 
Habitual drunkenness and neglect of \ é' 1 
domestic duties ..  .. J.) 2] 1] 1] 2] 2] 8, 2 3 
Imprisonment of husband for three years| 2 i 1 2) 4 2 | aot 2 2 
Non-compliance with order for restitu- 
tion of conjugal rights ™~ we} 2) 8) 2) 5] 7/10 3 | 12} 5} 12 
——|—|- +--+ ---|--+ — 


Total ates sed ...{182 |157 |148 |206 |287 [257 (206 (343 ae 295 
i | \ 


As to the grounds in support of applications for divorce, the majority of 
petitions granted were made on issues of desertion, a lesser proportion 
including habitual drunkenness as a causative factor in the conditions upon 
which the application was based, The following statement shows the pro- 
portions of petitions based on these grounds, viz., desertion and habitual 
drunkenness, during the ten years, 1905-1914 :— 


Causes based on— I Causes based on— 
Desertion. ene I | Desertion. | Drunkenness 
1905 100 12 70 | 182 || 1910 162 11 84 | 257 
1906 76 14 67 187 | gl.) 121 14 71 | 206 
1907 | 67 18 | 68] 148 || 1912] 288 15 92 | 343 
1908} 1165 14-77 | 206 | 1913) 200 8 | 105| 313 
1909 | 164 20 | 103| 287 |) 1914, 170 18 107 | 295 
i 


It will thus be seen that 55 per cent. of divorces granted are allowed 
on these two counts. As regards judicial separations, cruelty and repeated 
assaults are prominent factors. There is, however, a large proportion of. 
causes based upon mutual consent. 

As regards the duration of marriages dissolved, the records for 1914 show 
an average of 12:7 years, the families averaging 1-5 children. 
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Common Law JURISDICTION. 


' The following table gives the number of writs issued, and the amount 
for which judgment was signed, in the Supreme and Circuit Courts 
(Common Law Jurisdiction) during ‘the last ten years. The number of 
writs issued includes cases which were settled subsequently by the parties ; 
but the total amount involved in these claims is not included in the sum 
for which judgment was signed. The amounts for signed judgments 
include taxed costs in all cases where the judgments have been completed 
at the end of the year. During 1914 the total bills of costs amounted 
to £52,030, but from this a sum of £18,454 was taxed off, leaving the net 
costs at £33,576. The Court costs of taxation amounted to £675 :— 


{ 


Year. | Writs issued. Teue Year. | Writs issued. ar 

No. £ No. £ 
1905 | 3,719 | 176,930 | 1910 | 1,868 | 139,298 
1906 | 2,404 | 143,386 | 1911 1,892 | 169,708 
1907 | 1,882 | 132,839 | «1912 | 2,497 | 258,208 
1908, 2,266 189,350 | 1913 9,842 | 277,985 
1909 | 2,023 | 193,039 | 1914 - 3,103 | No Record. 

| l 


The number of causes set down and tried is shown below: — 


4 | oe Referred Causes Tried. 
auses | 0 Ins. 
Year. set down. Pe Arbitra- | Verdict for| Verdict for| eee Non- Total 
| , tion. | Plaintiff. |Defendant| opoyiry, | suited. : 
1905 =| 260 | 99 | 2 | 102 | 49 5 | 13 | 169 
1906 =| «235 | 76 | 8 105 | 34 5 13} 187 
1907 174 6 | 4 | @ | 19 1 8 | 108 
| ‘ 
1908 | 221 9) 1 | 86} 380 1 12 | 129 
1909 (204 coe | so | 29 2 10 | 130 
| : 
1910 | 20 5 8) 1 106 19 te 4 129 
191162 m4} 1 113 | 40 2 12 | 167 
1912 260 | 102 | 120 | 36 ie 2 | 158 
1913} «812 | 198 | 6 128 | 39 “h | 178 
1914 (66 103, 5 122 | 32 - 4 158 
‘ J 


The small number of causes ses down for hearing in comparison with the 
number of writs issued indicates the extent to which cases are settled out of 
Court. 


The Commercial Causes Act, 1903, provided an expeditious method for 
the trial of commercial causes, which include matters relating to the ordinary 
transactions of merchants and traders, the construction of mercantile 
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documents, affreightment, insurance, banking, and mercantile usages. The 
parties to a Supreme Court common law action may secure the Judge’s order 
to have it brought upon the list of Commercial Causes, and from this order 
there can be no appeal. ‘To secure speedy settlement in accordance with the 
aim of the Act the Judge is empowered to dispense with juries, pleadings, and 
technical rules of evidence, and with proofs of writing and documents, and to 
order inspections and admissions ; he may also settle the issues for trial, and 
state a case on points of law for the Full Court. 


Courts oF Marine Inquiry. 


A Court of Marine Inquiry is constituted of one or more District Court 
Judges assisted by assessors appointed under the Navigation Act, who 
have power only to advise, and not to adjudicate, upon any matter before 
‘the Court. 

Such a Court hears and determines inquiries as to wrecks, shipping casualties, 
charges of incompetency or misconduct of officers, and appeals and references 
under the Navigation Act. Inquiries held during 1914 numbered 28, of 
which 11 were as to collisions, 9 stranding or shipwrecks, 1 grounding, 2 loss 
of vessel, 1 mishap to vessel, and 4 misconduct of officers. The Courts found 
in 11 cases that blame was not attachable to any particular person ; in 16 
cases the master was exonerated ; in 13 cases masters were found at fault, 
and 4 certificates were suspended. In 2 cases a mate was deemed at fault, 
and one certificate was suspended. 


CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. 


A Judge of the Supreme Court presides over the Central Criminal Court of 
Gaol Delivery held quarterly at Sydney, when all prisoners are tried by a jury 
of twelve, chosen by lot from the panel provided by the Sheriff. In capital 
cases the right to challenge, both by the Crown and by the acensed, 
is limited to twenty jurors, except for cause shown; and in cases other 
than those in which the sentence of death may be imposed, whether felonies 
or misdemeanours, the number challenged may not exceed eight.— At the close 
of the case for the prosecution, an accused person may make a statement 
in his defence without reudering himself liable to examination thereupon, 
either by counsel for the Crown or by the Court. The Accused Persons 
Evidence Act, 1898, provides that it shall not be lawful to comment at 
the trial of any person upon the fact that he has refrained from giving 
evidence on oath on his own behalf. The verdict of the jury must be 
unanimous, and they may be detained until they give a verdict or are 
discharged by the Court. If no verdict is returned, the prisoner may be 
tried again before another jury. 


Crecurr Courts. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Supreme Court and Circuit 
Courts Act, 1900, the State was divided into circuits, in which Courts 
would be held by a Judge of the Supreme Court, such Courts being 
courts of record, of oyer and terminer, and of assize and nisi prius for New 
South Wales, and of gaol delivery in and for the particular district. 
Jurisdiction in civil actions vested in every Circuit Court, which was 
empowered to try and determine all issues of fact, and to inquire into and 
assess damages in actions before the Court. Further, every Circuit Court 
had criminal jurisdiction, to hear and determine all cases of crimes and mis- 
demeanours committed in New South Wales, upon information by or on 
behalf of the Attorney or Solicitor-General, conviction involving liability 
to the same penalties as if imposed by the Supreme Court. Procedure 
in Circuit Courts was‘as established for the Supreme Court. 
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The Supreme Court and Circuit Courts Act, which came into force on Ist 
July, 1912, revised the system of circuit towns, and provided for the hearing 
of civil and criminal causes in the country by sittings of the Supreme Court 
at towns and places notified by proclamation as circuit towns ; ; the Supreme 
Court isa court of gaol delivery, for which purpose the Court may be 
constituted by one Judge sitting in open Court in the exercise of criminal 
jurisdiction. The gaoler at each gaol is required, at prescribed times, to 
make returns to the’ Supreme Court of persons under detention. 


QUARTER SESSIONS. 


The Courts of Quarter Sessions are held by Chairmen, who also perform 
the duties of Judges of the District Courts. There are eight Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions ; three of these preside over the Courts in the metropolitan 
district, and one each in the following districts :—Southern and Hunter, 
south-western, northern, north-western, and western. All offences, except 
those involving the capital penalty, are within the jurisdiction of the Court. 
On the trial of prisoners at Quarter Sessions, at the request of the prisoner’s 
counsel, the Chairman must reserve questions of law for the consideration 
of the Supreme Court. 


CHARGES BEFORE Hicuer Courts. 


During the year 1914 there were 951 persons, viz., 890 men and 61 
women, charged before the higher Courts of the State. The following table 
shows the results in the cases of these accused persons for 1913 and 1914 
in comparison : — 


1913. 1914, 
Sex, { | Withdrawn, | Withdrawn, 
Charged. Convicted. pete ee Charged. | Convicted, a auecha red 
Lory C, 
7 i a _ ¥ 2 
Males 1,098 748 350 390 «= 768 | sd97 
Females 27 24 3 6) 47 14 
Total ... 1,125 772 353 951 | 810 | 141 
| 


ot 


Classifying accused persons according to the nature of the offences, 
in cases both of males and females, offences against 
A statement is given below of the 


it is found that, 


property are the most numerous, 


principal offences of the persons convicted in nigher Courts during 1914:— 


Total. 


Males. Females. i 
Offences. | A ; ~ 
Sumber] PERSEGt | umber, PARSE | Number PEE SER 
5 i ) 
Against the person 199 | 22-4 20 32'8 219 23°0 
Against property 586 65°8 33 5471 619 65'1 
Forgery and against the currency .../ 65 | 73 Me ar » 65 6'8 
Against good order 5. 06 4 66 9 10 
Other offences... 35 5 6389) 64 65 39 41 
Total ... | $90 100-0 | 61 | 1000 | 951 | 100-0- 
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The following statement shows the character of the principal offences of 
persons convicted in higher Courts during each of the last five years :— 


Offences. 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 1914. 


Against the person woh ree ae veal 125 14] 136 189 180 
Against property ... ie ves “ak ..| 329 313 410 478 537 
Forgery and against the currency en wil 41 48 48 60 61 
Against good order - o vis ay yes 5 14 2 ll 7 
Other offences ea ote ac ae ae: 46 22 24 34 25 

Total v8 eas ee Ay vo 546 538 620 772 | 810 


Poor Prisoners’ DEFENCE ACT. 


Under the Poor Prisoners’ Defence: Act, 1907, any person committed for 
trial for an indictable offence may apply for legal aid for his defence before 
the jury is sworn. If the judge or committing magistrate considers that 
the person is without adequate means, and that such legal aid should be 
supplied, the Attorney-General may arrange for the defence of the accused 
and for payment of expenses of all material witnesses. 


Lanp AppEAL ‘Court. 


For the year ended 30th June, 1915, the cases referred to the Court 
numbered 70, of which 65 were referred by the Minister for Lands, and 5 
by local Land Boards. Of the cases heard during the period, 31 resulted in 
the appeal being upheld, and 11 were sent back for rehearing, 43 were 
dismissed, and 5 withdrawn. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION. 


Courts having Appellate Jurisdiction are the following :—Courts of 
Quarter Sessions, the Supreme Court, the Full Court, the High Court of 
Australia, and, finally, the Privy Council. A Court of Criminal Appeal was 
established in 1912. 


Courts of Quarter Sessions. 


Appeal lies from Courts of Petty Sessions to Courts of Quarter Sessions, 
which provide a ready means of bringing the orders and convictions of 
Stipendiary Magistrates and Justices under review, and assure co-ordination 
of procedure in the lower Courts, During 1914, 398 appeals were taken 
before Courts of Quarter Sessions in this way, and convictions were con- 
firmed in 208 cases, varied in 39, and quashed in 71, a balance, 80 cases, 
remaining at the end of the year. Questions of fact as well as of law may 
be taken before these Courts, and the only savings as to the right of appeal 
from Magistrates’ orders or convictions are as to orders made under the 
Seamen’s Act, and adjudication to imprisonment for failure to comply with 
an order for payment of money, or for finding sureties. 


Appeals to Supreme Court. 


In connection with appeals from Magistrates and Wardens’ Courts, appli- 
cations for prohibition or mandamus are made either to a Judge in Chambers 
or to the Full Court ; appeals from decisions of District Court Judges sitting 
in the Mining Appeal Court are made to the Supreme Court, and appeals by 
way of special case from Warden’s Courts are determined by a Judge in 
Chambers. 

. During 1914, applications for writs of prohibition and mandamus num- 
bered 40, of which 19 were to Judges in Chambers, and 21 to the Full 
Court. Writs granted were 13, viz., 3 of mandamus and 10 of prohibition. 
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The special cases numbered 22; decisions were sustained in 13 and reversed 
in 5 from the Magistrates’ Courts. Of Appeals in Land Cases, 2 decisions 
were sustained and 1 reversed. 


Appeals to Full Court. 


In Common Law 28 cases were taken during 1914, all of which were 
civil cases. The cases consisted of new trial motions, of which 5 were 
granted and 19 refused, and 4 were not proceeded with. The following 
statement shows the appeals i in Equity, Probate, Bankruptcy, and Divorce :— 
Equity, 2 sustained and 1 disallowed ; Probate and Bankruptcy, nil ; 
Divorce, 1 sustained, and 2 disallowed. y+Appeals from District Courts 
numbered 12, of which 4 were allowed, 4 refused, and 4 were nal pansicd: 


Court of Criminal Appeal. 


The Court of Criminal Appeal was established by the Criminal Appeal Act 
of 1912, which prescribes that the Supreme Court shall be she. Court of 
Criminal Appeal, constituted by three or more Judges of the Supreme 
Court as the Chief Justice may direct.. Any person convicted on indictment 
may appeal to the Court against his conviction (1) on any ground: which 
involves a question of law alone, or (2) with the leave of the Court or upon 
the certificate of the judge of the court of trial, on any ground which involves 
a question of fact alone, or of mixed law and fact, or any other ground which 
appears to the Court to be suffigent. A convicted person may also, with the 
leave of the Court, appeal against the sentence passed on conviction ; in such 
appeal the Court may quash the sentence and substitute another either 
more or less severe. 

Daring 1914, 1 application toa judge was granted, and 18 were refused ; 
The appeals to ‘the Court numbered 46, the convictions were affirmed in 42 
cases, and quashed in 4. 

In addition to determining appeals in ordinary cases the Court has power, 
in special cases, to record a verdict and pass a sentence, in substitution of the 
verdict and sentence of the court of trial; it may also grant a new trial, 
either on its own motion or on application of the appellant. 


HIGH COURT OF AUSTRALIA. 


Under the Commonwealth Constitution Act, the judicial power of the 
Commonwealth, both in original and appellate jurisdiction is vested in the 
High Court of Australia. Its original jurisdiction extends to matters in 
which the Commonwealth is a party, or which lie between States or 
residents of States. Its appellate jurisdiction extends to the hearing and 
determination of appeals from all judgments, decrees, orders and sentences: 
of any justice exercising the original jurisdiction of the High Court or any 
other Federa] Court, or of the Supreme Court or any other Court of any 
State from which an appeal previously lay to the King in Council. The 
judgment of the High Court, in all such cases, is final ; “its sittings are held 
in the capitals of the States, as may be necessary. Hitherto the majority 
of actions brought before the High Court have related to its appellate 
jurisdiction, During 1914 appeals made from decisions of Judges of the 
Supreme Court of New South Wales were decided as follows :—In Equity, 
4 dismissed ;. in Bankruptcy, 1 settled ; and in Probate, 1 allowed. 

In addition, appeals from the Full Court of the Supreme Court of New 
South Wales numbered 17, of which 6 were allowed and 11 were dismissed. 
The Full Court also dealt with 4 special cases, 5 prohibitions, 1 appeal 
from a Justice of the High Court, 1 from the Commissioner of Patents, 
and 3 appeals from the Queensland Registry. a? - 
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‘wo appeals from the decision of a Judge exercising Federal jurisdiction in 
New South Wales. were allowed, and 2 were dismissed, Six notices of 
appeal under the Land Tax Assessment Act were filed during 1914, 1 being 
allowed, 4 dismissed, and 1 settled. 


Two applications for leave to appeal from judgments of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales were refused. 


Appeals to Privy Council, 
; During 1914, i application for leave to appeal in Common Law and 1 
in Equity were granted. There were 7 appeals to the Privy Council ; 
3 were in Common Law, 1 was upheld, 1 dismissed, and 1 not concluded ; 
4 were in Equity, 2 being dismissed, 1 upheld, and 1 not concluded. 


THe GoveRNMEN?T IN LitiGatron, 


The Government of New South Wales was concerned in 2,786 actions 
during the year 1914, as plaintiff in 1,993, and as defendant in 793. Of 
these actions 1,883 were instituted or defended by the Crown Solicitor, 829 
by the Solicitor for Railways, and 74 were cases concerning the Metropolitau 
Board of Water Supply and Sewerage, 

The results of the actions were as stated below :— 


Government as-—~ 


Actions. ae SS eS Total. 
| Plaintiff. Defendant. 

ere ade —_ ~~. Se et leer a etl J u { 
Settled or discontinued ... a ves ted 1,304 667 1,971 
Tried — Verdict for Plaintiff a Pe ae 422 13 435 
Defendant .., as ; 2 : 1 21 22 

—_—-—-—_—— 

Total Tried ... 336 as 423 34 457 
Under consideration wes oy we oie 266 92 358 
Total vee an 1,988 793 | 2,786 


SoLicirors AND BARRISTERS. 


A solicitor has the right of audience in all Courts of New South Wales, 
and the Supreme Court may suspend or remove from the roll any solicitor. 
who has been guilty of misconduct or malpractice. 


A candidate seeking admission as solicitor in New South Wales, provided he 
has not been admitted in the United Kingdom, or in any State of Australia, 
must have qualified by passing examinations as outlined elsewhere in this 
Year Book. A solicitor who ceases to practise for two years continuously is 
allowed to resume practice only under an order from the Court ; and a 
barrister who has been in practice for five years, having caused himself to 
be disbarred, may be admitted as a solicitor without examination. 


The Board for admission of barristers consists of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, the Attorney-General, and two elected members of the Bar. Applicants 
must have been students-at-law for three, or, in the case of graduates, for two 
years,and have passed all prescribed examinations. A solicitor who has been 
in practice for at least five years, and who has removed his name from the 
roll of solicitors, may be admitted asa barrister without examination. 

There were, during 1914, 159 barristers practising in New South Wales, 


and the number of solicitors was 1,066; of the latter, 626 were in the 
Metropolis, 
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Patents.—Copyricuts.—TRADE Marks AnD Desicns. 


Since Ist June, 1904, the administration of the statutes relating to Patents, 
Copyright, and Trade Marks has devolved upon the Federal authorities, and 
a patent granted under the Commonwealth law is thus afforded protection in 
all the States, and in the Territory of Papua, the period for which it remains 
in force being limited to fourteen years. The copyright in a book, the 
performing right in a dramatic or musical work, and the lecturing right 
in a lecture, continue for the author’s life and fifty years after his death. 
The British Copyright Act, subject to certain modifications, is in force in 
the Commonwealth under the Copyright Act, 1912. 

The registration of a trade-mark protects it for fourteen years, but may be 
renewed from time to time. An industrial design may be protected for five 
years, and the period extended to fifteen years, provided it is used in 
Australia within two years of registration. 

Under the various Federal acts, arrangements may be made for the protec- 
tion in other countries of patents, copyrights, trade-marks, and designs. In 

_ all cases the rights of helders under the legislation of a State were conserved. 

The Patents Trade Marks and Designs Act, 1914-15, empowers the 
Minister to suspend the registration of a trade mark, the proprietor. whereof 
is a subject of a State at war with the King; a large number of such 
registrations have been suspended in favour of the Minister for Trade and 
Custom, and other persons approved by the Attorney-General of the 
Comimonvealth. 
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POLICE AND PRISON SERVICES. 


Dourties or THE GENERAL PoLice. 


Apart from the preservation of order and the protection of life and 
property, the general police are charged with a variety of duties, which, 
though beyond the scope of usual police work, are allotted to them as the 
most efficient and economical agents—as in the collection of records and 
statistics, and the pursuit of investigations and inquiries for various branches 
of the Public Serviee. Upon the police devolve the tasks of compiling new 
electoral rolls and jury lists ; and of collecting, annually, statistics of pastoral 
holdings, manufacturing and slaughtering establishments, mills, and private 
schools. The police also issue timber, fuel, and quarry licenses, ‘miners’ 
rights, business and mineral licenses ; and serve as inspectors under a number 
of Acts. 

In some localities the police also act as clerks of petty sessions, gaolers, 
wardens’ clerks, mining registrars, and registrars of births, deaths, and 
marriages, 

Potice Reaunation (SuPERANNUATION) ACT. 


The Police Regulation (Superannuation) Act, No. 28 of 1906, provides that 
the age of retirement from the police force shall be 60 years, except in the case 
of the Inspector-General of Police. Under certain circumstances, however, 
any member of the force may be retained until he reaches the age of 665. 
years. 

During 1914 there were 54 members of the police force superannuated on 
pensions amounting to £11,800 per annum ; 4 were discharged with gratuities 
to the total of £395. The sum of £2,358 was paid from the Police 
Superannuation and Reward Fund as gratuities to eight widows, in addition 
to £59 funeral expenses.. Six widows of members of the Police Force were 
granted pensions amounting to £589 per annum. 

Additional information regarding the Police Superannuation Fund may be 
found in a later chapter of this Year Book. 


Pouce Forcs. 
A police force numbering 2,677 men is maintained under the immediate 
control of an Inspector-General, The following statement shows the 
distribution of the establishment at 3lst December, 1914 :— 


Gvsitcation, | SO iee| Saute | Sli | nGSbe. | tects, | P| Tom 
General Police ... ist 13 9 38 218 | 2,166 er 50 | 2,494 
Detective ,, ... oes 2 1 oun 1 aes be 24 ats 27 
Water gs * fae sale nade | 1 ise 2 | 37 see a 40 
Traffic ” ave sie 1 | we 2 3 104 sae oe 110 
Weights & Measures Office aes see wee we 6 . oes ats 6 

Total... ... 16 | 10 | 41 | 223 |2,318 | 24 | 50 |9,677. 


In addition to the above, there are four women attached to the police 
stations as searchers. 
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The following statement shows, during the last ten years the increases in 
the strength of the police establishment have not been proportionate to the 
extension of population; the ratio of one policeman to 627 inhabitants, at 
the end of 1905, has changed gradually, so that for 1914 the ratio was one 
policeman to 709 inhabitants :— 


j 

a Inhabitants Inhabitants 
ac of Police. Sante sel of Police. Be feet 

if 

1905 2,342 624 | 1910 2,447 670 
1906 2,342 | 640 1911 2,487 683 
1907 2,381 | 643 | 1912 2 554 696 
1908 2,417 645 1918 2,582 710 
1909 2,485 | 656 | 1914 2,627 709 


In the metropolitan district the Traffic Police inspect public vehicles, test 
taximeters, regulate and control the use of motor vehicles upon public streets, 
besides exercising a general control over all street traffic. The number of 
persons taken to hospitals by the police in the Metropolitan District as the 
result of accidents, or illness in the streets, was 1,230. 

As regards the services of the police in cases of accident, it is of interest 
to note that during the year 1914, at examinations in swimming held by the. 
Royal Life-saving Society, 19 police were successful. Of the total police force 
of 2,677 men at 3lst December, 1914, no less than 547 were the holders 
of First Aid Certificates, 


VEHICLES AND LICENSES. 


The following table shows the licenses granted under the Metropolitan 
Traffic Act and the Motor Traffic Act and regulations during the years 1913 
and 1914 :— 


Licenses Issued. | Licenses Issued. 
- License or Annual | >? License or Annual 
Certificate. Fee, 1918, 1914. Certificate. Fee. 1913. 1914, 
{ 
Metrop. Traffic— | s.d.} No. j No. || Metrop. Traffic— |s. d.}| No. | No 
Horse cab ... ...| 20 0 ‘759 747 || Permit ... .| 1 0 284 287 
Motor cab ... ..| 20 0 228 236 || Badge as wi 2 OD 238 247 
Horse van... | 200 | 1,604 1,615 || Taximeter test .:.10 0| 475 | 330 
Motor van ... ...| 20 0 7 14 || Bus Permits | 5 0 31 
Horse omnibus __...| 40 0 320 29 || Motor Traffic— 
Motor omnibus ...| 40 0 5 9 || Motor vehicle ...| 20 0 | 8,072 |10,590 
Horse-cab driver ...| 5 0 928 917 || Motor vehicle driver| 5 0 /12,154 |16,078 © 
Motor-cab driver ...| 5 0 350 376 || Motor cycle .| 2 6 | 4,880 | 6,369 
Horse-van driver ...) 5 0 | 1,903-| 1,897 || Motor cycle rider.. | Free | 6,088 | 8,095 
“Motor-van driver ...|°5 0 18 22 Motorcycle duplicate..| 2 6 49 84 
“Horse-bus driver ...| 5 0 58 45 || Learver’s permit ...) 2 6 | 3,753 | 4,868 
Motor-bus driver ...) 5 0 14 15 |\ Transfers ... {2 6 | 1,378 | 1,858. 
Conductor .., | 5 0: 5 4 || New number plate | 2 0 870° 1,180" 
Transfer . 1 0 236 225 
j 
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The revenue obtained under the Metropolitan Traffic Act was £3,802 for 
the year 1913, and £3,740 for the year 1914. 

The revenue obtained under the Motor Traffic Act was £12,456 for the 
year 1913, and £16,380 for 1914. In 1914 an Act was passed imposing a 
graduated tax on motor vehicles other than motor cycles. 


INSPECTION OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

In accordance with the Weights and Measures Act, the Bread Act, and 
the Coal Mining Regulation Act, the inspection of weights, measures, and 
weighing instruments at traders’ premises is a duty of the Police. Transac- 
tions during the year 1914 were as follow :— 


{ 
Weights and Measures Act.! Coal Mining 
Transactions. ———— = Bread Act. | Regulation 
Inspection. | Verification. | Act. 
Premises visited 485 12,510 | oes 1,458 134 
Weights, measures, and Weighing Tnstru- 
ments— 
Examined we tae sis v.| 98,623 69,150 1,458 234 
Found correct bas ive | 85,552 65,615 1,366 223 
Prosecutions ... Re we a Pe BBN) esis 20 ania 
Cautions issued ee ak ‘tae seal) 723927 I chetoees G5 ff seeees 
Fines... mR es on ss £8L | wee 329 | eee 
Fees collected... ie wie os sali! esinegs: £1,125 | sseve me IN! Sagaes 
PRISONS. 


The aim of the prison system of the State is to educate offenders and 
to remould their habits, thus enabling them to obtain their freedom and 
to use it with advantage to themselves and to the community. The idea 
of imprisonment as punitive or retributive is no longer entertained, but it is 
considered that the committal of crime demonstrates unfitness to be at 
liberty ; and while not yet attempting to distinguish and eliminate the 
causes, hereditary or acquired, which tend to produce criminals, the effort 
is made to segregate the undesirables until they shall have acquired and 
evinced normal characteristics. To this end sentences of sufficient length are 
desirable, especially in cases of declared habitual criminals. 


Grading of Establishments. 


The prison establishments are graded with a view to the concentration of 
prison population in institutions large enough to ensure efficiency of super- 
vision with economy of administration, and the maintenance of a strict and 
disciplinary organisation conducive to the highest ideals of reform. 

Between 1902 and 1914 the number of gaol establishments was reduced 
from 60 to 30, : 

The State Reformatory for Women at Long Bay is occupied by prisoners _ 
of all classes, and the State Penitentiary for Men at Long Bay is used as a 
place of detention -for incapables from the. city, and as a centre from which 
jong-sentence prisoners are distributed to the principal country establishments, 
which are classified as follows:—Goulburn for first offenders; Bathurst for 
men previously convicted but deemed amenable to reformative influences ; 
Parramatta for more confirmed or habitual criminals ; Grafton for special 
cases ; Maitland Gaol for men from the Northern District, with sentences 
not exceeding six months; and other and smaller establishments, as at 
Armidale, Young, Tamworth, Albury, &¢, are used for short-sentence 
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prisoners in the particular districts; while at the police gaols and lock-ups 
are detained only prisoners with sentences of less than fourteen days, The 
Prisoners’ Afforestation Camp, Tuncurry, receives selected prisoners (first 
offenders) after portion of their sentence has been served at Goulburn Gaol, 
and at the Emu Plains Prison Farm, young industrious prisoners, with suitable 
qualifications are treated on somewhat similar lines. ; 


Classification and Segregation. 


In all the large establishments an inter-classification system is operative, | 
which assures the segregation of the inmates in various classes as to age and 
conduct. 

The various classes are distinguished as follows :— 

1. Sentences of penal servitude, or of over two years, with hard labour. 
2, Sentences of less than two years, with hard labour, for felony or mis- 
demeanour. 38. Sentences of imprisonment or indeterminate sentences. 
4, Persons awaiting trial or under examination. 5. Mental defectives. 
6. Debtors. 7. Youthful offenders, i.¢., men and youths under age 25, with 
sentences of less than twelve months, 8. Appellants. 9. Maintenance 
confinees. 

Restricted Association. 


Prisoners under classes 1 and 2 are further subjected to divisional treat- 
ment, that is, they earn their right to promotion by exemplary conduct till 
placed in associated labour ; but otherwise they are kept in separate cells, from 
which they go to the probationary division, when they benefit by various 
privileges preparatory to release. 

For several years the principle of restricted association has been enforced, 
and has yielded results which demonstrate its success. Under present con- 
ditions association while at work, at exercise, and at religious instruction, is 
subject to the closest supervision ; cells are lighted,and literature is provided 
from the prison libraries, which, in December, 1914, contained 23,638 volunies. 

The enforcement of this system has involved heavy expenditure, which has 
been counterbalanced, however, by the resultant advantages. Separate 
confinement is practically abolished, the maximum period enforceable being 
four weeks, 

‘Prisoners’ Dietary. 

In pursuance of the general scheme of prison reform the prisoners’ dietary 
was revised and now comprises six classes based on the nature of the 
employment, the penal element being eliminated, while special consideration 
has been given to the dietary of offenders of the vagrant class. 

The following summary shows the ingredients and quantities of the dietary 
in force in the prisous of this State :— 


Pa i Daily Allowance in Ounces, 

£ i Sex. : 

A | Bread. Maizemeal} Meat. |Vegetables| Rice. | Sugar. 
Mi wi si 6 8 a5) Sees 

: { F | i2 | 6 re eae ; 

9 { M > Ww | 8 8 2, Ug ” 
F , 414 6 | 6 10 Eo | sees ‘ 

3 1 M = 6sI8 8 i 12 12 4 1 
F146; 6 10 2; 4 1 

4 M | 24 | 6. 16 ié | 4 1 
M, #16 } Sesser el * tye 4 | |b aucweeed 

a sesees fh ebsuer ‘ dodew 
2 { BH AB. Vas es ee eae | ee 
6 M16 8 | 8 12 PY 1 
Ses { . I A 
v9 dated or idle prisoners, irrespective of sentence, and during solitary confinement. 
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In addition, } oz. of salt is allowed with each ration, and where females 
_ are employed at washing, é&c., they may be allowed a pint of tea daily, after 
one month’s servitude. 


Inebriates are dieted under rations numbers 2 and 3, but may be atid 
indulgences on obtaining marks for conduct and industry. 


The dietary allowance of the Prisoners’ Afforestation Camp, Tuncurry, is 
similar to number 4 dietary, with the addition of 2 oz. of sugar, and 4 oz. of 
tea. 


Prison PopuLation, 


At the end of 1914 there were in New South Wales 30 gaol establishments ; 
of these, 5 were principal, 11 minor, and 14 police gaols. 


The number of prisoners in gaol at the close of each year during the 
last ten years will be found below :— 


Under Sentence, Awaiting Trial. Total. 
Year, 7 

Males. Females. | Males, | Females. Males. Females. Total. 

by { | 

1905 1,414 155 | 94 15 1,508 170 1,678 
1906 =; _~—s«1,281 149, 76 13°, (1,857 162 1,519 
1907 1,275 162 47 6 1,322 168 1,490 
1908 1,258 159 | 72 11 1,330 170 1,500 
1909 1,196 137 86 ll 1,282, 148 1,430 
1910 1,114 124 | 79 6 | 1,193 130 1,323 
1911 1,066 107 68 | 8 1,134 115 1,249 
1912 1,145 112 94 12} 1,239 \24 1,363 
1913 1,295 161 86 9 1,381 170 1,551 
1914 1,497 146 86 | ol 1,583 157 1,740 


The prisoners under sentence at the end of the year 1914 are exclusive of 
inebriates, viz., 42 men and 57 women. 


' Ages of Prisoners. 


During 1914, 12,485 convicted and unconvicted persons were received into 
the institutions ; of these 4,994, representing 40 per cent., were born out- 
nes Australia. "The following statement shows the grouping according to 


Age Group. 1910. 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914. 

i 

Years, | 
Under 16 Bite 2 6 | 9 ll 4 
16-20... 933 897. | 1,079 1,214 1,092 
21-24, wel 1,105 1,136 { 1,261 1,252 1,293 
25-29... | 1,548 1,483 | 1,887 1,911 2,130 
30-34... .| 1,258 1,223 1,589 1,671 1,827 
35-39. wd 1,172 1,157 | 3,426 1,479 1,584 
40-44, .| 1,159 1,012 | 1,152 1,366 1,322 
45~49 seat 933 873 | 1,082 1,037 1,140 
50 and over sa 1,710 1,710 1,892 1,880 2,043 
Not stated wy 34 35 34 32 50 
Total | 9,849 9,532 11,361 11,853 12,485 
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Decreasing Prison Population. 

The total prison population at the close of 1914 was 1,740. The following 
comparison shows that though the general population has more than trebled 
since 1875, the gaol population has increased only 20 per cent. The gaol 
entries shown in the table represent convicted persons, persons By atbing: 
trial, debtors, naval and military offenders, and persons on remand :— 


geespaee te 
oar” <:\| seoraiaeonae| | es Sr LeOtER 
Shen Decem ber, Number. |General Popula- 
tion. 
1875 594,297 11,832 1,453 2-44 
1885 949,570 20,740 | 2,562 | 270 
1895 1,262,270 18,552 | 2,460 1:95 
1905 1,469,153 13,380 1,678 114 
1910 1,638,220 9,849 | = 1,323* 81 
1911 1,698,736 9,532 1,249* 14 
1912 1,778,962 11,361 ; —1,363* 77 
1913 | ‘1,832,456 11,853 1,551* | "85 
1914 1,862,028 12,485 1,740* 93 - 


* Exclusive of Inebriates detained. 


BreacHsEs OF PRISON REGULATIONEA. 


A Visiting Justice is appointed to visit each prison at least once in every 
week, and Judges of the Supreme Court and Justices of the Peace may at any 
time visit and examine any prison. The Visiting Justice is empowered to 
hear and determine all complaints made against a prisoner for disobeying the 
rules of the gaol, or for having committed any offence, and to pass sentence of 
solitary confinement for a term not exceeding seven days. Drastic forms of 
punishment have been replaced by a policy of deprivation of privileges, and 
experience shows that the latter method is effective. No corporal nor 
“ dark-cell” punishments haye been inflicted for prison offences in New 
South Wales since May, 1900. 


Breaches of prison regulations are rare, the punishments imposed for such 
infractions of discipline affecting under 2-7 per cent. of the total number of 
prisoners received into the gaols during the year 1914; of a total of 638 
breaches, 11 were cases of violence to officers, and 32 “of idleness, The 
general decrease is attributed to the fact that since the middle of the 
year 1914 practically all the prisoners have been engaged in strenuous 
manual labour, such as bricklaying, scrub clearing, levelling, quarrying, &c. 
It ‘is noteworthy that at the Alforestation Camp no punishments were 
i 

IMPRISONMENT IN’ Lizv oF Fins, 


Under the Justices Act, 1902, imprisonment for non- -paymentof an amount 
adjudged to be paid on order of a Justice may be curtailed by payment of a 
portion of the fine, for which a proportionate part of the sentence may 
be remitted, and under the Crimes Act, 1900, and its amendment of 1905, 
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provision is made for the payment of fines in instalments. The following 
table shows the extent to which diminution in the term of confinement was 
commuted by money paynient during the alan five yeate? a 


1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 1914. 

Persons committed to gaol in default of | 

payment of fines 5,027 4,959 5,844 6,016 6,299 
Prisoners subsequently released after pay- i 

ing portion of fines... 1,385 | 1,480 1,807 1,407 | _ 1,461 
Days prisoners would have ser ved if por- | i 

tion of fines had not been paid ...| 45,5783 | 43,104 | 55,835 | 46,031 | 57,914 
Days remitted by part-payment of fines ...| 32,823 | 30,120 , 41,000 ; 32,042 | 25,134 
Amount received at oe as ae Pome 

offines ... £| 2,881 3,153 | 4,255) 3,387 | 3,343 


In the year 1914, 64 per cent. of the total persons received into gaol were 
detained in default of payment of fines. Of the 6,299 so detained, 1,461 
subsequently obtained release by paying part fines proportionate with 
unserved balance of sentence, and an amount of £3,343 was réceived at the 
gacls. 

The question of short sentences in lieu of paying fines is’ engaging the 
attention of the prison authorities generally, and it is agreed that a system 
is required, in which time to pay should be allowed when there is a fair 
prospect of recovering the fine. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


During 1914, 61 men and 5 women were imprisoned for debt, but the time 
of detention, as a rule, extended over a short period, and the number of 
debtors in confinement at any given time was not large. At the end of 
the year 1914 there were no debtors in gaol. The number of persons sent 
to gaol for debt during each of the last ten years is given in the following 
table :— 


* 


Year. Males. Females. Total, | Year. Males. | Females. Total. 
1905 68 15 1910 34 34 
1906 57 14 | 7] 1911 33 1 34 
1907 42 4 | 46 1912 32 3 35 
1908 | 43 3 | 46 1913 31 21) 3 
1909 40 5 | 45 1914 61 5 66 

i i 


Sprectan TREATMENT. 


First Offenders. 


When any person, not previously convicted of an indictable offence is 
convicted for a minor offence and sentenced, the Court, under ‘the pro- 
visions of the Crimes Act, may suspend the sentence upon a recognisance, 
without sureties, for good behaviour during the period covered. by the 
sentence, the probationary term being, however, not less than one year. 
An examination is made for purposes of identification, and the offender is 
required to report himself periodically, If his conduct be not satisfactory he 
becomes liable to imprisonment for the unexpired portion of the sentence ; 
but good behaviour during the whole probationary period will cancel the 
conviction, During 1914, there were 276 persons, viz., 162 at Magistrates’, 
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and 114 at Higher Courts, released as first offenders ; of these, 232 were 
men, and 44 women. These figures do not include children released’ on 
‘probation from the Children’s Court, under the Neglected Children and 
Juvenile Offenders Act, 1905. 

The records of prisoners, convicted at Gaol deliveries and Courts of Quarter 
Sessions, show that, out of 817 persons convicted during 1914, 382 had not 
been convicted previously. 

At Goulburn Gaol special reformative treatment is provided for first. 
offenders—useful employment, educational facilities, physical drill, and strict 
classification in order to prevent the association of prisoners ot vicious 
tendencies. That this plan is an important factor in the deterrent 
influence of the prison system, is evinced by the smali proportion of 
re-convictions of prisoners passing through the treatment. 


Youthful Offenders. 


Under the Borstal system, as applied in England, the ages between 16 
and 21, or in certain cases 23 years, are regarded as the critical period. 
during which temptation is hardest to resist, and young offenders may reap. 
most benefit from disciplinary and moral influences and industrial training. 
In New South Wales the upward limit is set at age 25, and a strict line 
of demarcation is drawn between offenders over and under thatage. Offenders 
under age 25 are classified in age-groups, also according to length of sentence 
over or under 12 months, and divisional treatment is accorded. Special 
disciplinary, scholastic, religious, physical training and industrial courses are 
provided, for the last of which facilities in the form of workshops are avail- 
able. Great discrimination and special care are necessary to prevent such 
youthful offenders from becoming confirmed criminals. It is found that 
healthy outdoor agricultural work supplies an effective means of ensuring 
profitable employment when the offenders are released conditionally. Nineteen 
per cent. of the prisoners admitted during 1914 were in the class described 
above, and principally from this group were drawn the 639 prisoners eligible 
for instruction, of whom 213, or 33 per cent. were practically uneducated. 


Maintenance Confinees. 


The Deserted Wives and Children Amending Act, 1913, empowers the 
Comptroller-General of Prisons to direct a prisoner committed to prison under 
the Deserted Wives and Children Act, 1901, or the Infant Protection Act, 
1904, to perform any specified class of work. An estimate is made of the 
value of the work performed, and after a deduction for the prisoner’s keep, 
the remainder is applied towards satisfaction of the order for maintenance 
under the Deserted Wives and Children Act 1901,.or for maintenance or 
expenses under the Infant Protection Act, 1904. 

During 1914 the number of maintenance confinees received from the 
committing courts was 332; of these 32 paid the whole amount under the 
provisions of Act, while 173 met their liabilities partly through the assist- 
ance of friends and partly through the amounts earned in prison. 


Women IN Prisons. 


In August, 1909, a specially designed and fully equipped establishment (the 
State Reformatory for Women) was opened at Long Bay, and to this central 
institution are sent all prisoners from the metropolitan district, and all long- 
sentence prisoners from extra-metropolitan districts. Short-sentence prisoners 
in the latter districts are detained at the largest local establishment. At 
Long Bay an exhaustive system of classification is.in force, subdivisions being 
made in twelve distinct yards. Accommodation is provided by means of. 290 
separate rooms, ranged in four halls, one hall being reserved for inebriates. 


67609—B 
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In addition there are workrooms, dining and reception rooms, and a special 
hospital ; each inmate occupies a separate room when not engaged in the 
workrooms; and exercise takes the form of physical drill, in separate 
divisions. 

During 1914, 1,715 women were received and 1,718 discharged from Long 
Bay, the number remaining at end of the year being 141. Approximately 
75 per cent. of the women received at all gaols were committed on sen- 
tences of one month and less, and consequently presented little opportunity 
for the application of reformative measures. The industrial activity of 
the institution resulted in an output of manufactures, the value of 
which, added to that of gardening and domestic services, was calculated 
at £2,436. Out-door employment has effected marked mental and physical 
improvement in the women; other employment is available at knitting, 
needlework, cooking, and services of a domestic character. During 1914 
the daily average at the Long Bay State Reformatory for Women was 148 ; 
and 18 prisoners were punished for breaches of the regulations of the 
establishment, 

In 1914, at all gaols of New South Wales, 1,728 female prisoners were 
received under sentence, the daily average number being 165. 


HasituaL CriMinats sND PREVENTIVE DETENTION. 


The Habitual Criminals Act, 1905, empowers a judge to declare as an 
‘habitual criminal any person convicted for the third or, in some cases, the 
fourth time, on account of certain criminal offences, as specified in the Act. 
A definite sentence is imposed and served on account of the offence charged, 
and subsequently the offender is detained for an indefinite term, until he is 
deeraed fit for freedom. Provision is made for a Consultative Committee 
of visiting officers and the governor of the prison, to whom cach case is to 
be reported regularly. 

This system of treatment acts as a deterrent to the existence of professional 
criminals, and moreover confers an incalculable benefit on society by remov- 
ing the force of example of criminality. The benefits accruing from the 
syateta of indeterminate sentences, as initiated in New South Wales, have 
Jed to its adoption in other communities. 

Three men were declared to be habitual criminals during 1914—imaking a 
total of 60 men and 1 woman so declared since the inception of the Act. Of 
this number, 15 men and 1 woman were released on probation, | being recom- 
mitted to gaol, 6 died, 2 were released on medical grounds, and 6 on 
acesunt of technical flaws in the declaration determining their detention, 
and at the end of 1914 there were under detention 11 men who had not 
yet completed the definite period, and 20 men who had passed through 
the definite term. 

On the completion of the definite term under the ordinary prison 
regulations, the habitual criminal passes to the indeterminate stage, which 
is divided into three grades—intermediate, higher, and special; a minimum 
period of 4 years 8 months must be spent in the lower grades before the 
prisoner can gain admission to the special grade wherein cases may be 
brought under consideration with a view to release. 

On account of the length of the definite terms imposed in some cases, 
many prisoners have been deprived of the hope of liberty, except at a very 
advanced age. This fact has given rise to the question as to whether better 
reformative results could be cbtained if an equal period of definite sentence 
were fixed for all cases. As release is allowed only on sufficient justification 
being shown, it is considered that a term of moderate length would meet 
the purposes of the system, and at the same time encourage good conduct 
and industry in order to gain release. 
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At the end of 1914, of the 20 male prisoners in the indeterminate stage, 
19 had succeeded in passing into the higher grade, while 1 was an inmate of 
the criminal hospital for insane. Of the 16 habitual criminals released to 
date, only 1 has been recommitted to gaol in New South Wales. In several 
cases the period of probation, two years, has been completed, and these 
persons are no longer habitual criminals within the meaning of the Act. 


An important proviso of the Habitual Criminals Act prescribes that while 
under detention as an habitual criminal every prisoner must work at some 
useful trade, and receive at least one-half of the proceeds of his work. As 
these persons, asa rule, have not been trained in any branch of skilled labour, 
facilities are afforded them, while serving the definite term, to acquire training 
in some remunerative employment, such as brush or boot-naking, carpentering, 
or tailoring. Asa result of his industry one prisoner in the indeterminate 
stage had accumulated £136 at the end of year 1914, 


CapiraL PunsisHMent 1n New Soutm WaAtes. 


Prior to the passing of the “ Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1883,” the 
laws dealing with offences which carried the death penalty were those 
governed by various Tiperial Acts, the provisions of which were adopted 
in New South Wales, principally by an Act passed by the Legislative 
Council in the year 1838. 


The Constitution Act of 1855 also provided for the retention of “all 
Laws, Statutes, and Ordinances” which, at the time of passing of that Act,. 
were in force within New South Wales. 


The offences subject to the death sentence prior to 1883 were as follows :—- 


(a) Murder. (6) Attempt to murder (administering poison or doing 
bodily injury with intent to commit murder). (c) Rape. (d) Car-- 
nally knowing a girl unJer the age of 10 years. (e) Burglary, with 
assault, with intent to murder, or stabbing, cutting, wounding, 
beating, or striking any person being within the dwelling. (/) Reb- 
bery, attended with cutting or wounding. (g) Piracy, when murder 
is attempted. - (h) Setting fire to a dwelling-house, any person 
being within. (2) Setting fire in order to cast away or in any way 
destroy any ship or vessel, whereby the life of any person shall be 
endangered. (7) Hanging out false lights to cause shipwrecks. 


In the Amending Act of 1883 the penalty for the offence () “ Robbery 
attended with wounding or cutting,” was altered to that of ‘penal servitude 
for life”; in the case of (g) Piracy, the punishment was not mentioned 
explicitly ; and the offences, “ Exploding gunpowder or other explosive sub- 
stance, destroying or damaging any building or placing or throwing any 
matter or thing upon or azross a railway or removing or displacing any 
sleeper or other thing belonging to a railway with intent in any such case 
to commit murder,” were added to item (¢). 


The Crimes Act of 1900 embodies such offences punishable by death as 
are provided for in the 1883 Amending Act. 


It is also provided that, in every case of conviction for murder or rape, 
the sentence of death must be pronounced, but in every other case where an 
offender is liable to the punishment of death, the judge may abstain from 
passing such sentence, and direct such sentence to be “ recorded,” and every 
sentence so recorded shall have the same effect in law as if it had been 
pronounced in open Court, Provision is made also for the commutation of 
capital sentences, 
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The following table shows the number of convictions, and executions for 
capital offences, in the State at periods from 186] to 1914, together with 
the total number of death sentences pronounced, and sentences of death 
recorded :— 


P : Death Sen- |! Death Sen- 
Capital Offences, tences it Capital Offences. : tences 
“Year. ; Pronounced |! ; Pronounced. 
: baad { and Sentences ' Year. | | and Sentences 
of Death |! * of. Death 


| Convictions. | Executions.; Recorded. || Convictions. | Exccutions. Recorded. 


1861 | 6 2 is 8 sis 5 
1871 13 3 = 18 1 9 
1881 | 6 2 | ai 16 : 10 
1891 0 | 3 7 1 16 13 
1901 8 | 3 8 | | 

| 


Of the 13 death sentences in 1914, 8 were commuted to penal servitude 
for life, 2 to fifteen years, and one to twelve years penal servitude, and two 
cases were not decided at the end cf the year. 


DRUNKENNESS. 


During 1914 the total convictions for drunkenness numbered 33,208. 
The following table shows the total convictions cr cases, not distinct 
individuals, during each of the last ten years, and their ratio to the mean 
population :— 


Total Convictions | pe aang ot 
“Year. xa Sen. aes 

Males. Females. | Total. | Population. esau Total. 

r Hy 
1905 18,996 5,007 24,003 | 25°06 718 © 16:50 
1906 20,589 4,664 25,253, 26°64 655 | 17°01 
1907 23,573 4,536 28,109 | 29°86 623 § 18°52 
1908 23,730 4,087 27,817 29°59 | 5:49 | 18°00 
1909 23,616 3,747 | = 27,363 | 28°86 | 494 | 17°35 
~ 1910 24,450 2,930 \ 27,380 29°10 378 | 16°94 
1911 26,295 3,004 | 29,299 © 30°28 3°77 17°60 
1912 29,264 3,456 | 32,720 | 82°05 4:19 | 18°82 
1913 29,153 3,314 | 32,467 | 30°65 3:86 | 17:94 
1914 30,135 3,073 | 33,208 31:04 3-48 | 17°92 

if 


It will be seen that there has been a decided decrease in the convictions 
of women ; this has been most marked in the years immediately succeeding 
the enactment of the Liquor Amendment Act of 1905, and the establish- 
ment of State institutions for treatment of inebriates in 1907. There is no 
doubt that the proportions during the last six years have been appreciably 
lowered by the detention of women who, though few in number, swelled the 
record of cases by repeated couvictions on the charge of drunkenness. 

With regard to the men, the figures show a decided increase ; in 1905 the 
rate was 25-06 per 1,0C0 of male population, while in 1914 it was.31-04, an 
increase of nearly 24 per cent. 


Tue TREATMENT OF [NEBRIATES, 


Inebriates in prisons have been treated separately since 12th August, 1907, 
and two State institutions, under the control of the Comptroller-General of 
Prisons, have been devoted to their treatment. The system. is effective in 
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supplying medical attention and care to chronic drunkards who have become 
mentally and physically enfeebled, and the maintenance of establishments in 
the nature of asylums is essential to effect the humane detention of persons 
who are otherwise disturbances to society, and careless of their own interests ; 
but the number of such persons who can be benefited permanently is very 
small, and the best safeguard lies in preventive rather than reformative 
measures. With this object in view, stringent clauses regarding the sale of 
liquor at licensed premiises are prescribed by the Liquor Act. 

The Inebriates Act has been designed to provide treatment for two 
classes of inebriates—those who have been convicted of an offence and 
those who have not in this way come under the cognisance of the law. 

For the care and treatment of the latter class, the Act authorises the 
establishment of State institutions under the control of the Inspector- 
General of Insane. Judges, police magistrates, and the Master-in-Lunacy are 
empowered, on application of an inebriate, his relations, or, in special cases, 
a police officer of superior rank, to order that an inebriate be bound over to 
abstain from intoxicating liquor for a period not less than twelve months, or 
that. he be placed in a State or licensed institution, or under the care of an 
attendant controlled by the Master-in-Lunacy, or of a guardian, for a period 
not exceeding twelve months. Provision is made also to enable an inebriate to 
enter voluntarily into recognisances to abstain. Up to the present time no 
State institution has been provided under this section of the Act, but one 
private establishment has been licensed for the treatment of male inebriates ; 
and a number of orders have been obtained to place an inebriate under the 
care of an attendant, who is usually the owner of a private hospital. 

With regard to inebriates of the criminal class, the records of ‘the 
State over a period of years show that practically half the persons who 
constitute the gaol population at any given date have commenced their 
criminal career on a charge of drunkenness, ant there are many offenders 
frequently convicted on this charge for whom the ‘short sentence or the 
imposition of a fine is quite useless as a deterrent. 

To meet such cases the Acts provide that where an inebriate is convicted 
of an offence of which drunkenness is a factor, ov of assaulting women, 
cruelty to children, attempted suicide, or wilful damage to property, and it 
appears that drunkenness was a contributing cause, he may be required to 
enter into recognisances {o be of good behaviour and to abstain from 
intoxicating liquor for a period not less than twelve months, during which he 
must report periodically to the police; or he may be placed in a State 
institution for a period of twelve months, such period being liable to extension. 
Inmate; are employed in remunerative and useful vccupations. 

Any person detained in a State institution may be released on license, the 
conditions imposed on the licensee being good behaviour and abstinence for a 
stated period. If re-convicted within a year of entering into recognisances, 
of discharge from an institution, or of release on license, an inebriate may be 
committed to an institution for a period ranging up to three years. 

The State institutions for this class of inebriates, two in number during 
1914, are under the direction of the Comptroller-General of Prisons. A 
portion of Darlinghurst Gaol was set apart for inebriate men, but 
reformative treatment was hampered by the lack of adequate accommodation. 
On 18th June the inebriates were transferred to the State Penitentiary at 
Long Bay, and the Darlinghurst Institution was disestablished.  Tnebriate 
women were detained at the State RKeformatory, Long Bay. Open air 
working conditions are apparently the most suitable for these persons ;:and 
the services of the:inebriates have been used in gardening, scrub-clearing, &c., 
for which remuneration is given on the expiration of their sentences. 
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Transactions at State Inebriate Instetutions. 


The power of detaining inebriates in State Institutions was first exercised 
in August, 1907, and the majority of admissions have been of chronic 
offenders over 40 years of age who for many years prior to admission had 
served frequent sentences under the repeated short sentence system, and who 
in consequence had drifted into a condition from which reformation seemed 
almost hopeless. In view of this fact the results attained by the operation 
of the Acts nay be considered encouraging. During the period dating 
from the first reception in August, 1907, to 3lst December, 1914, the total 
number of original receptions amounted to 567—259 men and 308 women ;. 
while in the cases of 94 men and 188 women it was found necessary to cancel 
the licenses and recommit the holders to institutions. The number of males 
released on license was 244, and the number of females so released was 405. 


The following statement shows the number of admissions to, and departures 
from, the two inebriate institutions during 1914 :— 


Classification. ‘Males. : Females, | Total. 


| ue 

In custody at beginning of year eT ee 7) 72 | 119 
Received from Courts ... os ae 66 103 |) («169 
Discharged after detention a See ue sal 2 4 6 

on medical grounds oe ie an =a ves 1 1 
Released on license... ‘ ses mm ie om 63 2,175 
WeOs phe slate aoe ash ie aes» tis gale) SPW PSB de. 8 
Removed to Hospitals, Asylums, &e. “ae aes 2a | 5 | 5 
Detained at end of year t3. 42 | 57 | 99 


Of ‘the persons released on license during 1914 from the institutions, 9 
were sent to domestic service, 15 to gardening or labouring work, 8 to other 
more or less skilled work, 75 to homes, and 39 to care of friends, 5 to 
‘hospitals, and 24 to employment the nature of which was not stated. 


Of 169 persons admitied during 1914 to the institutions, 98 were 
Australian born, 82 being natives of New Scuth Wales, and of the 
remainder 63 were British born, The minimum period of detention was 
twelve months, for which period 93 were committed ; those between ] and ‘2 
years numbered 20, and those over two years 56. 

Of the persons admitted during 1914, the number of convictions recorded 
in the various cases were as follows :— 


Convictions. | Cases. 


| Convictions. | Cases. 
Ji Sah eet TA ie eee 
1 1 ! 31-40.., ve! 8 
2-5 23 41-50... vet 4 
6-10 | 38 51-100 | 20 
11-20... i 52 Over 100 ..| 9 
21-30 i 14 
| 


The majority of persons admitted during 1914 were over 40 years of age, 
viz, :— 
Under 21, 1; 21-25 years, 1; 25-30 years, 5; 30-35 years, 23; 
35-40 years, 27; 40-45 years, 31 ; 45-50 years, 32; 50 years and 
over, 49, : 
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Of the 66 men admitted 47 were labourers, dealers, &e., i.¢., unskilled, 5 
were seamen, and 14 were skilled or professional workers. Of the 103 
females admitted, 74 were domestic servants, 5 needlewomen, charwomen, «c., 
and 24 domestic duties. 

The total expenditure on inebriate institutions during 1914 amounted to 
£3,085, the greater portion of which was on account of administration. 


InpustRiaL Activity IN Prison EsraBLisHMENTS. 


Ability to perform usefrl and remunerative labour is recognised as of 
equal importance with good conduct in demonstrating fitness for freedom ; 
and to encourage some degree of skill, employment at industries calculated to 
inspire interest, and subsequently to prove remunerative, is provided under 
the supervision of competent instructors. 

The gross value of articles manufactured during 1914 amounted to 
£19,719, including the value of articles manufactured for Government 
Departments, and for use within prison establishments. On alterations and 
repairs within the institutions, at average rates, the work done was valued 
at £9,213; in domestic service the labour value for the year was £13,766. 
The bootmaking work was valued at £3,780, the gardening at £3,426, the 
tailoring at £3,009, and the carpentry at £1,868. 

Where it is practicable, each person is kept at his particular trade, but the 
majority of offenders have no trade. The large proportion of general workers 
among the prison population demonstrates this preponderance of unskilled. 
labour, since aniong the persons listed as working at skilled trades or at 
manufacturing are many whose knowledge has been acquired only during 
detention. 

The baking of bread by prison labour is carried out at the State 
Penitentiary. The scheme will be extended to Goulburn Gaol, and it is - 
hoped that the prisons will supply, not only their own requirements, but also 
_ those of neighbouring Government institutions. 


Agricullure and Out-door Work. 


Where land is available, considerable attention is given to agriculture, 
and offenders under age 25 are specially detailed for this work, which from 
its nature is recognised as particularly conducive to physical and moral 
improvement, The principal establishments at which agriculture and horti- 
culture are carried on are Bathurst, Goulburn, Grafton, and Parramatta 
gaols and the State Reformatory for women, 

During 1914 a Prison Farm, containing about 107 acres, was established 
at Emu Plains. Selected first “offenders are employed in vegetable growing 
and general farm work. 

Afforestation by Prisoners. 

During 1911 investigation was made into the system of trce planting by 
prison labour as carried on in New Zealand, where afforestation on large 
sections of barren country, especially hill slopes in the thermal districts, 
gives promise of being a profitable source of revenue in the future. The 
proved efliciency of the system has led to its inauguration in New South 
Wales. 

Owing to the slow growth of the native trees in New Zealand afforestation 
has been adopted, but in New South Wales, where the hardwoods and inland 
cypress pines reproduce naturally, re-afforestation will be the most suitable 
method. 

The first site chosen for the work was near Tuncurry, in the North Coast 
district, where an area of 6,000 acres was selected. In November, 1913, four 
officers ‘and twenty prisoners commenced active operations, aud were occupied 
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in feneing, levelling, grass planting, grubbing, well-sinking, &c. In addition, 
two vegetable gardens covering three-quarters of an acre were prepared, 
while 6,000 posts were split for fencing, and 9 miles of fencing put up. 


Between May and September, 1914, the number of pine trees planted by 
prison labour was 121,896, of which 48,700 were at the agricultural area and 
73,196 in the prison area. 

‘The scheme has proved most successful, from both a prison and a forestry 
point of view; and to the end of 1914 there were no punishments for 
breaches of discipline or regulations at the camp. 


UNEMPLOYED IN Prison ESTABLISHMENTS, 


In the various establishments there must necessarily be a certain propor- 
tion cf inmates who for various reasons are unemployed. At the end of 
1914 there were 228 such, the causes being— 


Under medical treatment, 63; in cells, 12; exempted, 11; recently 
received, 43; not under sentence, 97 ; others, 2. : 


SickNEss AND Morranity In GAoLs. 


Visiting surgeons are attached to the various important establishments 
of which the sanitation and hygiene are on modern lines. Among the 
persons received into the institutions are included many whose physical 
condition is deplorable, persons in the last stages of disease, and aged and 
infirm persons, for whom a hospital or asylum is the befitting destination. 
Within the institutions cleanly habits are required, and there occur few 
instances of clisease criginating after reception; on the other hand, there 
are cases in which disease, apparently originated prior to committal, has. 
grown so serious as to compel the release of the prisoner. Prisoners suffering 
from tubereulosis receive special treatment in Bathurst Gaol. 


The general medical statistics of prisons show that with an average daily 
number of 1,675 inmates, the total number of cases of sickness treated in 
hospital, irrespective of minor ailments treated outside hospital, was 610. 


Particulars in regard to the duration of illness ate not available, but 
details regarding the deaths show 4 from heart disease, 1 from cardiac 
asthma, and 1 from nephritis, while one prisoner committed suicide and.one 
died from self-administered poison. 


In the following table the number of deaths in gaols, exclusive of those 
resulting from executions, is given for 1895 and subsequent periods, together 
with the death-rate per 1, 000 of the average number of prisoners in gaols 
during the year : : 


| os ; 
: Deaths, » Death-rate per ! Deaths. | Death-rate per 
Year, ———>———— 1,000 persons § Year. >——-—>————| 1,000 persons 


| Males, | Females. ingaols. | Males. | Females.| in gaols. 
' A I a i 

1895 ° 19 3 8°83 | 1909 | 6 3 6:11 
1900. 15 3, 9-02 (iso | 6 |. / 4°39 
1905 ° 12 1 | 6:98 1911 | 11 1 | 9:27 
1906 °° 5 | 3 | 490 igi2] 4 | 2 | 4:38 
1907) 9 | 1 | 6748-. 1943 7 an | 4-64 
1908 |} 10-27 | 19H | 7 1 | 4-70 


In 1912, one male prisoner was executed; this was the only occasion. in 
which capital punislinent was-enforced since 1907. 
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Insanity IN GAOLS. 


During 1914, 52 cases of insanity, viz., 47 males and 5 females, were 
diagnosed among the gaol inmates, of which number 30 showed symptoms on 
reception and 12 developed them within one month of admission. There 
were also 5 prisoners sent to observation wards, 121 persons received 
for protection or on charges of mental defectiveness, and 18 were received 
suffering from the effects of alcoholism. Of the cases diagnosed, 3 
recovered in gaol, 15 were certified for removal to a hospital for insane; in 
7 cases the sentences expired, in 1 remission was granted, and in 23 
remand cases the prisoners were discharged to the police. 


ConTAGIoUSs DISEASES. 


Under the Prisoners Detention Act, 1908, prisoners found to be suffering 
from certain contagious diseases may be detained in Lock Hospitals, of 
which—in 1914—there were 11. In the case of imprisonment in lieu of 
payment of a fine, the Act does not provide for detention beyond the 
specified term of imprisonment. 

In cases of imprisonment without option of fine, a stipendiary magistrate 
may cause the prisoner to be detained until certified by the medical officer 
as free from disease even after the definite sentence is served. During 1914, 
32 prisoners were detained for periods ranging between one day and five 
months, 

In the following table, persons ‘‘ Under Orders” are therefore cases of 
peremptory imprisonment ; persons “Eligible for Orders” are similar cases 
where the sentence was too short to admit of treatment; while those “ Not 
Eligible ” represent imprisonment in lieu of a fine. 

It can be seen from the table that, since 1909, owing to the limitations of 
the Act, no less than 306 cases were discharged from prison while possibly 
in a contagious state, 

In the following statements are shown the number of cases and sexes, also 
the disposal of the cases :— 


Prisoners Suffering. 


| Under Orders. | Eligiblefor Orders. Not Eligible. | Total, 
Year. | aa : ; 
| Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. Males. | Females. | Males. Females, | Total. 
1909 ; 43 27° «385 | os aA CS] ats] 828d 
1910 48 14 | 28 4 | 60 | 2 > 1386 ; 20 | 156 
1911 55 1 , 14 | 5 | 62 | 7 | 121, 27 148 
1912. 51 20, 23 | 1 39, 10 | #113 | 31 | 144 
1918 | 65 ; ll | 27 9 73 | 9 | 16 : 29 | 194 
1914 | 101 25 = 32 2 60 | 5 193 32 | 225 
Result of Treatment. 
Under Orders, | Eligible for Orders,| Not Eligible. | Total, 
Year. [ “ j | 
Cured. | Uncured, | Cured. | Uncured. . Cured. | Uncured. | Cured. | Uncured. Psat Total. 
199 | 58 | .. | a8 |... 5 | 6 j 10 | 65 | 23 | *189 
1910 57 1 | ig 1 10 | 47 | 86 49 : 21 | 156 
1911 55 1 14 2 14: 39 | 88 42 | 23 148 
1912 | 54 14 1 8 | 34 | 76 35 | 33 | 144 
1913 68 14 va ll | 61 =| «698 61 | 40 194 
1914 | 101 1 26 1 8 52: «135 54 36 225 


* Excludes 2 deaths. 
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Terms oF SENTENCES, 
The following statement shows the number of persons received into penal 
ostablishments during the years 1913 and 1914 for sentences of the duration 
specified :— 


Persons Received. 


Term of Sentence. 7 1914. 

7 “Males. Males. Females, | Total, 

| 
1 month and under ; 4,539 1,283 5,822 4,849 | 1,320 6,169 
From 1 to 3 mouths 7 wal 1,546 , 315 | 1,861 1,656 | 275 { 1,981 
» 3to6 ,, wef 708! 105 | 818 691 107 | 798 
» 6tol2 ,, vn B87 | 11 | 248 | 249 ; lt | 263 
»» 1 to 2 years we omy 160" | 1 | I6L 3) 4. 7 
» 205 ,, we ge) FORT OF h T06 9! 1] 9 
» 5told ,, Gee solely A Ss 14 | GE eee. 2) 6 
Over 10 years ak at we al ee DS ee GP aad te 
Death and Death recorded oe 10 - 10 13 tae 13 
Tilteat- ae ee. Jew Ae ee oe ee ee — 
Unspecified a... “Stel CORT 6 i 277 ; 339 | 7 346 
Total...) 7,692 | 1,723 | 9,315 | 8,088 1,728 | 9,796 


Cumulative sentences have been taken as in the aggregate, and concurrent 
sentences as equal to the longest term. It is noticeable that for 1914, 63 per 
cent, of sentences are for periods not exceeding one month ; and 94 per cent. 
do not exceed one year. The majority of short sentences have been imposed 
for breaches of good order, the imprisonment being served in default of fines. 

A number of persons in each year are convicted on charges under the 
Vagrancy Act, and receive sentences ranging up to six months. For many 
of these, the senteuces served under ordinary gaol regulation are unsuit- 
able, their cases being the result of mental or constitutional defect, and it has 
been suggested that a system of indeterminate sentences be applied in order 
to assure medical treatment and disciplinary training. 

On 31st December, 1914, there were 59 prisoners serving life sentences 
(including 2 females), and 18 sentences of various periods over 10 years. 
In these cases the sentences have been imposed by the Executive authority 
in lieu of capital punishment. In this State “Life Sentence” does not 
mean any fixed term, but a prisoner may petition for release after serving 
twenty years. Where, however, a prisuner’s expectation of life is less than 
twenty-two years, the date of petition is in accordance with a fixed scale. 


LicensinG oF Prisoners. 


Some satisfactory results are derived from the system of liberating 
prisoners on license, but difficulty is experienced in compelling the license 
holders to comply with conditions. The following table shows that 508 
persons were discharged from prisons on license during 1914 :— 


Released under. | Males. Females. Total. 

i} 
Crimes Acta. 0. ae S| hr ee | 
Prison Regulation ny weet 880 | 7 387 
Total ‘ J 492 | 16 | 508 
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Licenses operate for the unexpired portion of the sentence and sureties 
are required. The licensee is required to report periodically, and a breach 
of the conditions of release may be punished by the cancellation of the 
license, aud recommittal to gaol for the balance of the sentence. 


FuaitivE OFFENDERS AND ExtraDITion. 


The Imperial statutes in force in New South Wales for the surrender 
of fugitive criminals are the Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881, and the Extradi 
tion Acts. 

Under the Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881, provision is made for the 
surrender from the United Kingdom to a British possession or vice versd, 
or from one British possession to another, of fugitives charged with the 
perpetration of crimes which, in the part of His Majesty’s dominions where 
they are committed, are punishable by a minimum penalty of imprisonment 
with hard labour for twelve months. Persons apprehended under this Act 
are brought before a Magistrates’ Court, and their cases are included in the 
figures relating to the business transacted at such courts. 

During 1914, 39 persons—37 males and 2 females-—-were arrested in other 
countries as fugitive offenders, and returned to New South Wales. Of these 
6 were discharged, 6 were summarily convicted before magistrates, 15 were 
committed to higher courts, in 2 cases proceedings were discontinued, in | 
case a maintenance order was made, and the remaining cases were otherwise 
dealt with. 

The number of persons arrested in New South Wales during 1914 as 
fugitives from other parts of the British Empire was 31, of whom 80 were 
males. Of these 1 was discharged, 23 were remanded to other States of the 
Commonwealth, and 7 to New Zealand. 

The Extradition Acts provide for the surrender to foreign States of 
persons accused or convicted of committing crimes within the jurisdiction of 
such States, and for the trial of criminals surrendered to British dominions. 
Treaties for the extradition of fugitives subsist between the United Kingdom 
and the majority of foreign countries. In proceedings taken in New South 
Wales under the Extradition Acts the fugitive may be brought before a 
Stipendiary or Police or Special Magistrate, who hears evidence on oath, and, 
if satisfied, makes out a warrant for the extradition. At the hearing, 
the Consul for the country of which the person charged is a subject, the 
Crown Solicitor, and the Inspector-General of Police are represented. If 
a warrant be granted, the prisoner is detained for fifteen days prior to extra- 
dition, during which interval he may apply to the Supreme Court for a writ 
of habeas corpus. During the year 1914 there was one extradition to 
California. 

Prevextios or INFLux oF CrimIxass. 

Jn the Commonwealth Immigration Act, 1912, special clauses have beeu 

inserted vesting powers in the States to prevent the landing of criminals. 


AUXILIARY AGENCIES. 


The Prisoners’ Aid Association assists released persons to find suitable 
employment, and acts as trustees of gratuities and moneys earned while in 
prison. During 1914, 405 discharged prisoners were supplied with food, 
money, clothing, or lodging, while employment was secured in 118 cases. 
Formal applications for assistance numbered 449, of which only 14 were 
refused, 


The work of the Association in assisting first offenders with advice or help 
in obtaining sureties covered 1,438 cases during 1914. Fines amounting 
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to £1,267 were collected in 704 cases, while sureties for payment of fines, 
and the necessary bail, were found in many cases, thus assisting a large 
number to retain their employment. 

The principal religious bodies delegate special officers for police court 
duty, and the work performed by such officers covers every possible form of 
assistance. . 

Upon external agencies depend the provision of lectures, entertainments, 
&c., at the various institutions, but religious and educational work, as already 
noted, are functions of the system. 

In December, 1912, the first issue of the Compendiwm, a monthly newspaper 
for issue to well-conducted prisoners in the gaols of New South Wales, was 
published. This paper is edited and compiled under the supervision of the 
Comptroller-General of Prisons, and, in addition to matters of a non-contro- 
versial nature, contains information regarding the demands for labour in 
various parts of the State, 


Cost or Potice AND Prison SERVICES. 


The following table shows the amount expended in maintaining the 
police and prison services of New South Wales during the last five years, also 
the amount of fines paid into the Consolidated Revenue, and the net return 
from prison labour :— 


Expenditure and Revenue. | 1910. | 1911. 1912 | 1913. 1914. 
| 
i H ii on a 
Expenditure— | £ £ £ £ £ 
* Police .. ee + | 465,307 | 493,638 | 510,407 | 574,806 | 581,044 
Penal establishnents Male «| 104,608 | 131,632-| 105,399 | 106,825 | 113,305 
} _—— 


Total... s,s se, 569,925 | 625,270 | 615,806 | 681,631 | 694,349 


Revenue— j 

Fines paid to Consolidated Revenue| 23,813 | 25,637 | 29,760) 29,868 | 31,350 

Net value of prison labour of a; 24,470; 21,620) 20,688; 22,614| 28,978 
productive character. H 


Total... eves) 48,283) 47,257 | 50,448) 52,482| 60,328 


Net Expenditure ... .| 521,632 | 578,013 


Per Head of Mean pepe eo js do: s. ad 
Police .. o | & 9 | 511 
Penal establishments. ahs wf} 1 0 1 4 


* Financial year ending 30th June. 
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POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Tur postal, telegraphic, and telephonic services of New South Wales became 
vested in the Commonwealth, under the provisions of the Commonwealth of 
Australia Constitution Act, and by proclamation these services were taken 
over on lst March, 1901, and the Commonwealth Post and Telegraph Act 
became law on 16th November of the same year. 

On Ist November, 1902, the Commonwealth Post and Telegraph Rates’ 
Act secured for all the States uniformity of the rates charged for the convey- 
ance of newspapers and transmission of telegrams. 

The postage rates on letters, letter-cards, printed papers, books, and maga- 
zines within each State were still continued until 1st May, 1911, when, by the 
Postal Rates Act, 1910, complete uniformity of postage rates was established, 
and the postage for letiers within the Commonwealth or to any part of the 
British Empire was reduced to 1d. per 4 oz. 

New South Wales entered the Universal Postal Union a3 from Ist 
October, 1891. 

Taking into consideration its large area, New South Wales possesses an 
excellent system of postal and telegraphic communication. The interstate 
system is good, and New South Wales is in direct communication with 
Europe and the rest of the world by means of the cables connecting with 
the various European, Asiatic, and the Canadian and South African tele- 
graph lines, and the State is connected also with New Zealand. Wireless 
telegraphy is available for the transmission of messages to and from vessels 
at sea, and for the interchange of telegrams with Papua, New Zealand, Fiji, 
and other islands of the Pacific. 


Harty Reconbs, 

No means of postal communication existed until 1809, when the first post 
office was established in Sydney. This establishment appears to have been 
merely a distributing office for letters and parcels arriving in Sydney ; 
the conveyance of inland mails depended on constables and on private indi- 
viduals, no arrangements having been made for the despatch of ship letters. 
The postmaster was empowered to charge on delivery to the addressee 8d. 
for every English or foreign letter of whatever weight, and for every parcel 
weighing not more than 20 lb., Is. Gd., and exceeding that weight, 3s, 
The charge on colonial letters was 4d., irrespective of weight; and soldiers’ 
letters were charged 1d. 

Measures towards additional postal coramunication were not taken till 
1825, when an Acb was passed and a proclamation issued fixing 
the postage rates and salaries and allowances of postmasters, and 
inviting tenders for the conveyance of mails. The provisions of the Act, 
however, were not fully observed until 1828. In that year there were in the 
ishment one pal postmaster, one clerk, and one letter- 
iti i rs and a carrier af Parramatta. 
rcon Fydney and Melbourne. 
ho form of stamped covers or 


a ea al 
world to ado 


* 
envelopes, New 


prepayment of 
CHA 
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In the year 1838 there were fifteen officers in the Sydney establishment. 
Within the borders of New South Wales, which at that time included 
Victoria and Queensland, there were forty post offices, the revenue of the 
Department for the year being £8,390, and the expenditure £10,357. The 
New South Wales Government also made payments to the post office in New 
Zealand, which was not created a separate colony until 1841. Mail 
communication by land between Sydney and Adelaide was established 
in 1847, and the rate of postage on a single letter was fixed af ls, Gd. An 
amendment of the Postal Act was made in 1849, when the postage on town 
letters was fixed at Id., and on inland letters at 2d., while the postage on 
ship letievs was 3d., in addition to the iniand rate, and authority was given 
for the use of postage stamps in their present fora. 

The first annual report of the Postal Department in New South Wales 
was laid before Parliament in the year 1855, and at that time there were 
155 post offices. ‘The head office was in George-street, Sydney, occupying 
the same site as the present edifice. There were no electric telegraphs, 
and the Observatory, by means of flags and semaphores, signalled the arrival 
of vessels at the Sydney Heads. Prior to the opening of the first railway, 
in September, 1855, the Southern and Western mails were despatched from 
the General Post Office in mail-coaches every evening. During that year 
the total distance travelled by the postal contractors, by coach and on horse- 
back, was 1,023,255 miles. ‘The number of letters passing through the post 
office was 2,114,179, of which 617,041 were addressed to places beyond New 
South Wales. The number of newspapers was 2,100,988, of which 1,281,613 
were iniand, and 819,376 were “foreign.” Book parcels and. packets were 
not reckoned separately, but’ were counted as letters. The revenue of the 
Department for the year was £24,902, and the expenditure was £60,221. 
The staff numbered 223 officers, of whom fifty-six were connected with the 
office in Sydney. The annual report also indicates that communication 
with Victoria was effected three times a week. 

Postcards were introduced in 1875, and letter-cards in 1894, 


In the year 1856 the first iron letter-receivers were erected in Sydney ; 
they are now available in all important centres of population. 

A parcel post between New South Wales and oversea countries was 
established in 1886, and the inland and interstate parcel post was 
inaugurated on 1st October 1893. In the international parcels post 
service parcels may be sent practically to all parts of the world. 

Postal parcels addressed to many oversea countries may be insured against 
loss or damage, and Customs duty may be paid by the sender of a parcel. 


PostaL BUILDINGS. 


In 1863 the construction of the present General Post Office at Sydney was 
commenced, the first part being opened in 1874, The headquarters of the 
Electric Telegraph Department and the Telephone Exchange are in the same 
: building. 
A cominodious building, for use primarily as a. parcel post office, has been 
constructed on a site adjacent to the Central Railway Station, Sydney. 


NuMBER or Post OFFICEs, &c. 


The following table shows for New South Wales the number of post offices, 
employees, income and expenditure in five-year periods from 1855. For 
1885 and succeeding years the number. of persons employed and the 
income and expenditure relate to the Department as a whole; prior to that 
year the figures are for Post Office only. The number of persons employed 
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is-exclusive. of mail contractors, who. numbered. 2,512.in 19145 temporary 
employees are included during the last five years. 
income is exclusive of interest on Savings Bank balances; and the -expendi- 
ture is exclusive of interest allowed to Savings Bank depositors :— 


Also, from 1885, the 


} | Persons em- | 
Post Offices Receiving ployed inthe) aap 
: | Depsrtnrent. | r 
Eon? €. 
155 | 8. i 223 24,902 
289 aa 289 45,613 
435 | | 513 70,985 
562 | * 3 690 , 84,441 
752 7: 967 | 107,761 
927 119 1,586 194,084 
1,115 | 202 § 38,905 485,489 
1,388 | 325 | 8,821 : 637,975 
1,470 | 502 | 5,063 | 648,852 
1,668 621 5,516 , $31,340 
1,744 522 5,890 1,022,330 
1,911 | 526 8,622 | 1,487,748 
1,948 542 | 9,255 , 1,478,091 
2,600 559 10,332 ( 1,486,956 
2,025 : 571 | 10,823 | 1,628,177 
2049 874 11,181 | 1738,676 


or 
Ro 
Oo 
aay 
= 


677,216 

768,259 
764,227 
| 970,808 
, 1,389,891 

1,567,801 
| 1,727,577 


The following return, showing the lett 


* Not recorded. 


Postan Marrer CARRIED. 


Crs, 


&e., posted and received, will 


give an idea of the magnitude of the work done by the Post Office in New 


South Wales :— 


Letters, J | 
Year, CAarcs amt | i 4) 
a Sa 
1855 | 2,114,179 | 2,160,999 | * | 
1860 | 4,230,761 | 3,668,783 | 83,786 | 
1865 6,828,853 | 4,689,858 | 249,904 | 
1870 | 7,083,500; 3,814,700 | 157,700 | 
1875 | 15,846,886. 6,2 | 357,000 | 
1880 | 21,885,860 | | 711,600 | 
1885 | 89,69 
A 1890 | 63, 
1895 | 6a | 
1980 | 79,6 ! 
1905, 12 \ | 994,100 
1910 | 16: | 1,600,426 
W1l | 18 ral i 
1912 19 68 | 
1918 | 21 64 3 
1914} 23 68, &4, 
| 


Included with lobters. 


In 1855 the number of letters and newspapers, inland and foreign, was 
millions cach, whereas in 1914 the number of letters-and 
post-cards had grown to nearly 218 millio 
millions, without reckoning 364 millions of packets and parcels. 


9 


a 


slightly over 


nS, 


and newspapers to nearly 66} 
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Furthur particulars of the postal matter carried during 1914 are shown 
below :— 


| i 
To and from To and from Per Head 
Postal Matter, Inland ouner souniree Total, of 
(Counted Once). ger tee ee. Population. 
L J 
| 
Letters and post-cards| 151,174,779 | 38,551,614 | 26,270,979 | 215,997,372 117 
Registered articles .. 1,273,041 | 347,314 289,917 1,910,272 l 
Newspapers 1s, ..| 39,502,817 } 18,951,106 7,762,776 | 66,216,699 36 
Packets and parcels .. 26,657,034 | 7,785,318 2,181,186 | 36,576,538 20 
+ 


During 1914 the postal matter posted and received per head of population 
was—Letters, post-cards, and registered articles, 118 ; newpapers, 36 ; and 
packets aud parcels, 20. A large percentage of circulars classified previously 
ag packets have been sent as letters since the reduction of letter rates. 


Value-payable Parcel Post. 

Under the system of value-payable parcel post, the Department accepts 
for transmission within the Commonwealth: parcels or letters sent in execution 
of orders, and collects from the addressees on behalf of the senders the charges 
due thereon, During 1914, the number of parcels posted in New South 
Wales was 12,987 and the value collected was £20,181, the revenue, including 
postage, commission on value, registration, and nioney-order commission being 
£1,618. 

Customs Duty Parcels, 


The number of parcels on which Customs duty was charged in New 
South Wales during 1914 was £39,359, the amount collected being 
£59,151, 

Registration of Postal Articles. 

In order to ensure safe delivery, any letter, package, or newspaper may be 
registered on the payment of an additional fee of 3d., and registration is 
required of all articles of value, The number of registered articles posted 
and received in New South Wales during 1914 was 1,910,272 


Deap Lerrers, &c. 


The number of dead letters and other postal articles dealt with by the 
Post Office in New Bee Wales cus 1914 was as foros: — 


How dealt with, | Letters. | Post- cards Packets. 


Returned direct, to senders, or delivered i 492,797 | 4,587 565,610 
Destroyed in accordance with Act re | 113,086 | 17,348 70,801 
Returned as unclaimed to other States or Countries . 4 160,794 4,041 2,459 
a 


766,674 | 25,926 | 638,870 


Total... 


Rates of Posrace. 
Letters. 


The charge on letters between New South Wales and the United 
Kingdom, which had for a long period been at the rate of 6d. per $ oz, 
via Italy, and 4d. by the long sea route, was reduced in 1891 to 24d., the 
reduced rates being extended, when New South Wales entered the Postal 
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Union, to all foreign countries embracedin the Union. A further reduction, 
made in 1905, to 2d. for a letter sent to the United Kingdom, was afterwards 
extended to all other parts of the British Empire. 

Although the Commonwealth did not participate in the Imperial Penny 
Postage scheme at its inception, it was decided in 1902 to accept in Australia, 
with the concurrence of the despatching countries, letters from cther parts 
of the Empire bearing postage at the rate of 1d. per } oz. and arrangements 
were concluded with New Zealand, Canada, and the United Kingdom. 
The United Kingdom adopted 1 oz. as the initial weight, and approval was 
given in 1907 for the acceptance in Australia of letters from any other part 
of the Empire bearing postage at the rate of 1d, per oz. 

On ist May, 1911, the penny postage rates were introduced ; the rate 
for letters throughout the Commonwealth and to any part of the British 
Empire, New Hebrides, Banks and Torres Islands, is 1d. per $ 0z., and to 
all other places 23d. per } oz. 


Post Curds and Letter Cards. 


The charges for post cards are—-Within the British Empire and to the 
United States of America, 1d. each ; to other places, 14d. each ; and for letter 
cards, within the Commonwealth, 1d. each; to other places, ordinary letter 
rates are charged. 

Newspapers. 

To secure transmission at newspaper rates, it is required that newspapers 
be registered at the General Post Office, and both newspapers and supple- 
ments must be printed and published within the Commonwealth, At the 
end of the year 1914 there were 866 publications registered for transmission 
by post as newspapers in New South Wales. 

Newspapers are transmitted to any place within the Commonwealth, 
Papua, New Zealand, and Fiji, at the rate of 4d. for every 10 oz. or fraction. 
thereof; to the United Kingdom, for each newspaper not exceeding 8 oz., 
ld. ; exceeding 8 oz, but under 10 oz, 2hd.; every additional 2 0z., $d. 5. 
and to all other places at the rate of 1d. for each newspaper not exceeding 
4 oz. in weight, with 3d. for every additional 2 oz. or fraction thereof, 
Newspapers transmitted wholly by sea to the United Kingdom are charged 
at the rate of Id. for every 16 oz. 

Parcels, 

No parcel exceeding 11 Jb. in weight will be accepted for transmission: 
by post. The inland rate for a parcel weighing 1 lb. is 6d. increasing at 
the rate of 3d. per 1b. to 8s. for 11 1b. he charge for parcels to other: 
Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, and Papua is 8d, for 1 lb, increasing: 
at the rate of 6d. per tb. to 5s, 8d. for 11 Ib, 

Parcels addressed to members of the Australian Expeditionary Forees 
abroad may be transmitted by post at special rates, viz., 3 1b. and under, Is. ; 
3 1b, to 7 Ib., 28.5 7 1b, to 11 Ib.,, 8s. 


Books. 


Books up to 5 1b., for delivery within the Commonwealth, and to Papua ; 
if printed in Australia, are charged $d. per 8 oz., or part thereof; for 
books printed outside Australia the postage is $d. per 4 oz., or part thereof. 
Books to New Zealand, Fiji, New Hebrides, and British Solomon Islands 
are charged at the rate of Id. per 4 oz. ; and to other places Id. per 2 oz, 


Commercial Papers, &e. 
Special low rates have heen fixed for the carriage by post of commercial 
papers, merchandise, patterns, and samples, ; 


are 
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The rate for commercial papers within the Commonwealth and. to. Papua, 
Néw Zealand, and Fiji is 1d. per:2 oz. ; the rates to other places-are for. 2 02., 
3d. ; for every additional 2 oz. up to 10 oz., 4d.; and for every additional 
2‘oz, from 10 oz. to:5 Ib., 1d 

For bond fide trade patterns and samples the rate’ to all places is 1d.. for 
every 2 0z. Merchandise may be transmitted to any place within the 
Commonwealth to Papua, New Zealand, and Fiji at the rate of 1d. for every 
2 oz.,up to 1 lb. ; to other places, parcel rates are payable. 


Printed papers up to 5 lb. weight, for delivery within the Commonwealth, 
New Zealand, Fiji, New Hebrides, and British Sé6lomen Islands are charged 
4d. per 2 oz. or part.thereof; to other places the charge is 1d. per 2 oz. or 
part thereof. 

Postrace STamps. 


While the book-keeping clauses of the Constitution Act of the Common- 
wealth remained in operation, postage stamps were valid for use only 
within the States. in which they were issued; but on 13th October, 1910, 
the stamps issued in each State were made available for use throughout the 
Commonwealth, pending the issue of stamps of uniform design. 


The uniform stamps were issued in January, 1913, but during that year 


-the design for the penny stamp was altered, the new issue commencing on 
8th December, 1913. 


Cancelled sets of Commonwealth postage stamps may be sold to the 
public at 10s. per set ; those of values trom 4d. to 5s, are lightly date-stamped, 
and those of higher values are printed with the word “Specimen.” 

Licensed vendors of postage stamps may be allowed 24 per cent. 
commission, up to a maximum of 8Us. per week. During the year ended 
30th June, 1915, an amount of £5,430 was paid as commission to licensed 


vendors in New South Wales, the total so paid for all States of the Common- 
wealth being £18,529, 


Main Routes ANp SERVICES, 


The mail routes in New South Wales in the year 1914 totalled 51,032 
miles, represented by railway, 4,072 miles ; water, 2,820 miles; and other, 
44,140 miles, 

The distances travelled by mail conveyances were railway, 5,615,476 miles ; 
“water, 2,252,676 miles; other, 9,954,090 miles; total, 17,822,242 miles; 
the cost of conveyance was £326,064, The number of inland mail services 
in 1914 was 2,085, 


_ The Postmaster-General establishes new mail services in the country 
districts of the State when the persons interested provide half the difference 
between cost and revenue. 


Octan Matin SERVICES. 


Regular steam communication with England was established in 1852, 
but the service was suspended two years later on the outbreak of the 
Crimean war, and was not resumed until 1856. As this service proved 
unsatisfactory, a line was started in 1866 to carry mails from Sydney, via 
Panama, but it was terminated two years later. 


San Francisco Route. 
On the completion of the railway across America in 1869, a monthly service, 


vid San Francisco, was inaugurated, under contract with the New Zealand 
Government, in which New South Wales participated under certain con- 
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ditions -until: the expiration -of the contract in 1871. The route was 
re-established in. 1873 by the Governments of New South Wales:.and New 
Zealand, in consequence of an alteration in the arrangements regarding’ the 
Suez service as shown below. Although the San Francisco route declined in 
importance as regards this State, by reason of the subsequent development 
of the weekly service vid Suez, New South Wales contributed towards the 
maintenance of the service under various conditions, until the expiration 
of a contract between New Zealand and the Union Steamship Company 
in 1900, After that date Australian mails were despatched every three weeks 
at Postal Union rates, vid San Francisco, by the American vessels of the 
Oceanic Steamship Company, which had a contract with the United States 
Government, but this service was suspendedin April, 1907. After an interval 
of some months another service was for a short time carried on by a 
British firm. The Oceanic Company resumed the San Francisco to Sydney 
service in 1912, making monthly trips. 

In January, 1909, New Zealand entered into a contract for a mail servics 
between New Acaland and Papeete, connecting with the United States service 
between Papeete and San Francisco, This contract was determined in 
October, 1910, and a new service from New Zealand, vid Raratonga and 
Papeete to San Francisco, was in 1911 extended to Sydney; by alternation 
with the Vancouver line fortnightiy communication with America is provided, 
the mails irom Australia being carried at poundage rates, 


Vaneourer Service. 

In 1893, direct communication with Canada was established by the 
inauguration of a regular monthly service between Sydney and Vancouver, 
vid Wellington, subsidised by New South Wales and New Zealand. In 
1899, the route was altered and Brisbane was substituted as a port cf call 
instead of Wellington. Since the expiration of a contract in July, 1911, the 
call at Brisbane has been discontinued, and the Commonwealth has ceased to. 
be.a party to the contract for this service, though mails are despatched at. 
Postal Union rates by the vessels sailing under a new contract, subsidised by 


Canada and New Zealand, and calling at Auckland, Suva, and. Honclulu. 


Suez Route. 


After the establishment of a mail route across America, there was a con- 
siderable improvement in the service vid Suez. The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company continued to carry mails under contracts negotiated by the Imperial 
Government—the Australian Governments contributing a share of the cost, in 
accordance with the weight of postal matter transmitted. For some years 
prior to 1874,the mails between England and Australia were conveyed under 
two contracts—-one between England and Point de Galle, Ceylon, and one 
between Point de Galle and Sydney. In 1873, the Imperial Goverament 
decided to discontinue the latter contract, but offered to convey Australian 
mails between England and Galle, or Singapore, or San Francisco. Subse- 
quently Victoria entered into a contract with the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company for a service between Galle and Melbourne, ihe Queensiaad, 
Government conveyed mails to Singapore, vid Torres Straits—a service. 
which was established in 1864—and the Governments of New Soath Wales. 
and New Zealand completed arrangements for a subsidised service to San 
Francisco. By mutual agreement, the contracting States for each mail 
service arranged to carry mails for the other States at poundage rates. 

In 1878, the Orient Company commenced to carry mails via Suez, at non- 
contract rates until 1883, when the first contract was made with New Seuth 


Wales, payment being based on the weight of letters carried. 
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Facilities for the transmission of mails to Europe were afforded also by the 
inauguration of the Messageries Maritimes line in 1882, and of the Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd in 1886, 


Until 1888, however, mail communication between Australia and the 
United Kingdom, vid Sydney, was dependent mainly upon the two contract 
services, viz., the Orient Company, fortnightly between Sydney and Suez, 
by arrangement with the New South Wales Government, and the Victorian 
contract with the Peninsular and Oriental Company, fortnightly between 
Melbourne and Colombo. These services provided weekly connection with 
the mail lines from England to China and India, maintained by the Imperial 
Government. 


In 1887 arrangements were made by which all the States of Australia 
agreed to take joint action with regard to subsidising the services vid Suez, 
and at the expiration of contracts in 1888 the Imperial Government 
negotiated with the Peninsular and Oriental and the Orient Companies 
for two fortnightly services, alternating to secure weekly communication. 
Each company was subsidised at the rate of £85,000 per annum—£95,000 
being paid by the Imperial authorities and £75,000 contributed by the 
Australian Governments, apportioned amongst the States on a population 
basis, 

After being renewed for various periods on somewhat similar conditions, 
these contracts terminated on 31st January, 1905. 


In consequence of the determination of the Feder] Parliament, as 
expressed in the Post and Telegraph Act of 1901, to provide for the 
exclusive employment of white labour on contract mail steamers, the Imperial 
authorities arranged to take separate action to secure a fortnightly service to 
Australia, and entered into a contract with the Peninsular and Oyiental 
Company, paying one subsidy for the conveyance of mails to Australia, East 
India and China, On the expiration of this contract on 31st January, 1908, 
it was renewed for a further period of seven years, Mails from Australia are 
still carried by the P. and O. Company, with payment at postal union rates. 


The Commonwealth decided to provide another fortnightly service to 
alternate with the Imperial contraet, and in April, 1905, completed an 
agreement with the Orient Company for the carriage of mails fortnightly 
between Naples and Adelaide, vzé Suez, at an annual subsidy of £120,000, 
the period of transit being fixed at 696 hours. It was subsequently arranged 
that the steamers of this line should continue the voyage from Sydney to 
Brisbane upon the payment of an additional subsidy, The agreement 
lasted until 3lst January, 1910, when a tender submitted by the Orient 
Company for a ten years’ service, dating from Ist February, 1910, was 
accepted. 


The contract provides that upon each mail ship a certain amount of insulated 
space for the carriage of perishable produce shall be provided, that white 
labour only shall be employed, that the vessels must call at Brisbane each 
trip, aud that the periods of transit must be the same as are provided in the 
Imperial contract with the Peninsular and Oriental Company, viz., Taranto 
to Adelaide 638 hours, and Adelaide to Taranto 650 hours, the amount of 
subsidy being £170,000 pez annum. 

n addition to the service provided by the British lines, the Messageries 
Maritimes and the Norddeutscher Lloyd steamships earricd mails for the 
Commonwealth at poundage rates. Since the outbreak of war the number 
of trips run by the Orient steamers has been reduced by hali, as a number of 
the ships have been requisitioned for war purpos the sailings of the French 


t 


steamers have been intermitteat ; the German service has cea 
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Oversea Mails. 


The postal matter carried to and from New South Wales by each of the 
services during 1914, is shown below :— 


i f y 
i " Canadian- 
Nord- Mes- 
Postal Articles. Orient Royal al) P. & 0. Co. : dontecior sageries | a mnie 
H | Vancouver. Lioyd. (Maritimes. | 
Interstate— i [ 
Letters and Posteards 461,509 , 497,774 ened 576 | 9,797 |  ceseee 
Newspapers... | 843,648 © 834,748 |) eee 9,388 | we. 
Packets and Parcels 144,647 140,549 |e | sees 3,668 
i | iy H 
Oversea— | | 
Letters and Posteards | 6,871,914 | 7,889,988 ; 1 165,217 | 48,049 | 32,433 | 1,977,937 
Newspapers... al 1.887, 015 | 2,097,934 381, 943, 8,371 5,159 |! 567,514 
Packets and Parcels | 397,019 | 447,433 | 104,894 | 5,228 1,963 178,713 


The Ear opean mails, vid Suez, ave landed at Adelaide, from which city the 
journey by train to Sydney ozcupies forty-two hours, including a stay of seven 
hours at Melbourne. 

The following table shows, as far as possible, the average time and quickest 
time occupied in the transmission of letters by various routes between 
London and Sydney during 1914 :— 


London to Sydney. | Sydney to London. 
| 
Service. Average | Quickest veces | | Quickest. 
Time. | Time. | Time. Time. 
Vid Suez— | days. | days. | days. | days. 
Per Orient Royal Mail Line boon tees wa «82% | B81 344, 31 
,, Peninsular and Oriental 8. N. Go. Se wil 843% 31 |) 358 | 8) 
>» Norddeutscher Lloyd ... “es tes aia] Pueddls |: cease {363 35 
+» Messageries Maritimes .. oe naa oes ee eT ; 374 35 
Viti Vancouver— ; i 1 
Per Canadian-Anstralian ... ihe nh we BBE BH | BT | Bh 
Vid San Francisco— i j 
Per Oceanic SS. Co. ; 387s | 33 | 332 30 


Pacific Islands Mail Service. 


Between the years 1888 and 1891 the Government of New South Wales 
contributed towards the cost of steam communication between Sydney, New 
Caledonia, New Hebrides, and other islands of the Pacific, The system was 
revived after a lapse of several years, and in 1900 a contract for a period of 
ten years was made for a monthly steam service, including conveyance of 
mails, between Sydney, New Hebrides, Santa Crux, and Solomon Islands, 
for an annual subsidy of £3,600, which was increased to £4,000 on the: 
condition of employing white labour only when the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment took over the contract in 1901. The subsidy was increased at various. 
dates to provide extensions to Gilbert and Ellice Islands and to British New 
Guinea, Under an agreement which commenced in September 1910, for five 
years, a mail service to Papua, Solomon Islands, New Hebrides, “and the 
Marshall, Gilbert, and Ellice Isiands was provided at an annual subsidy 
of £19, 850, 

‘TRLEGRAPHES. 

The electric telegraph was first used by the public of New South Wales on 
26th January, 1858, when the line from Sydney to Liverpool, 22 miles in 
length, was bi rought into operation. The network of telegraph lines now 
embraces all the important centres of population throughout the State. In 
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1914 there were 1,937 stations; exelusive of 78 railway offices, and 
165865. miles of lines open, with 37,236 miles of. wire in use. The 
following table gives a view of the telegraph business transacted in New 
South Wales at intervals since. 1900 :— 


} 


Telegrams. 

Telegraph 2 Revenue 

Year, 2 Transmitted, A 
Stations. | oo, d delivered In wea received. . 
| (Inland Transit. * 
counted once). 

( i] £ 

1900 , 961 2,058,720 161,187 3,219,907 174,895 


1905 | 1,069 3,576,045 | 261,917 3,837,962 156,956 
1906 | 1,122 4,142,881 | 309,625 4,452,506 191,665 


1907 | 1,278 4,548,258 | 346,027 4,894,283 | 207,525 
1908 | 1,290 4,784,338 | 365,425 5,149,763 | 222,802 
1909 / 1,829 | 4,810,302 | 367,660 5,177,962 | 215,446 
1910 | 1,899 5,220,962 | 386,216 5,607,178 | 245,245 
1911 | 1,406 5,505,985 | 357,625 5,863,560 | 253,398 


1912 | 1,384") 5,917,219 447, 1g) 6,364,990 | 278,665 
1913 | 1,602* | 6,116,945 | 456,722 | 6,573,667 | 297,965 
1914 | 1,937* | 6,178,926 | 524,093 | 6,703,019 | 299,347 


* Excluding railway offices, 


Although the telephone system has been developed extensively during 
secent years, there has been no decline in the number of telegraph messages. 


The telegrams received and despatched during 1914 were classified as 
‘toltows :—.- 


Inland (counted once) .. ais eis ae w» 93,753,301 
Interstate - aoe wa cae ime tee «2,110,116 
To and from other countries (cablegrams) ... v. 815,509 
In transit vee sah = eas 2 524,093 

Total a fe iis a vs 6,703, 019 


ixcluding the telegrams in transit, the messages represented 3°3 per head 
of population. 

CaBLu SERVICES, 
Eastern Extension Cables. 

Cable communication between Australia and Europe was opened in 1871 
by means of a submarine cable from Java to Port Darwin, and in 1872 
messages were transmitted by the overland telegraph line from Darwin to 
Adelaide, distance 1,971 miles. Under au agreement made with New South 
Wales and Victoria, the Cable Company undertook to duplicate the line, the 
second cable being brought into use in November, 1879, and up to October, 
1899, the company received from the Australian States (excepting Queensland) 
a subsidy of £32,400 per annum. ‘These lines are controlled by the Eastern 
Extension Company. This company, under agreement with South Australia, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania, which New South Wales subsequently 
joined, provided for a reduction in the charges for cablegrams, and for the 
construction of a cable between Durban and Australia vid Cocos. The line 
was opened for business in 1901, the Australian ianding station being at Perth. 
By agreement with the Western Australian Government, dated January, 
1899, the Eastern Extension Company was. also empowered to lay a cable 
from Java'to Reebuck Bay in Western Australia. 

A cable, also constructed‘ by.the Eastern Extension Company, connect- 
ing: New Zealand with New South Wales, was opened for communication 
on 20th February, 1876, and was subsidised for ten years. The landing 
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places of this cable are at La Perouse, near Sydney, and at Nelson, New 
Zealand. In 1890 the Company laid a second cable to New Zealand 
without guarantee. 


New Caledonia Cable. 


In 1893.a cable from Gomen, New Caledonia to Bundaberg, Queensland, 
was opened by a French company, to whom New South Wales .and 
Queensland each agreed to pay an annual subsidy of £2,000 for thirty 
years, The total amount, £4,000 per annum, is now paid by the 
Commonwealth. 


Pacific Cable. 


In 1899 it was decided by the Governments of the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand to construct a cable across the Pacific 
Ocean, touching only British territory on its way from Australia to Canada. 
This line, which was completed on 31st October, 1902, connects Southport, 
in Queensland, with Vancouver vi@ Norfolk Island, Fiji, and Fanning 
Island. There is also a branch from Norfolk Island to Doubtless Bay, New 
Zealand. The cable cost about £2,000,000, and its total leagth is 7,838 
nautical miles. It is managed by the Pacific Cable Board, consisting of 
representatives from the various Governments. In 1910 the Pacific Cable 
Board leased a telegraph line between Bamfield, British Columbia, and 
Montreal, which is worked by their staff, and thus extended the Pacific 
cable system from Australia across Canada to Montreal. Trafiic is carried 
across the Atlantic by the cables of the Anglo-American Company and the 
Commercial Cable Company. - 

With a view to reducing the cable charges between Australia and ithe 
United Kingdom, a proposal to nationalise the Atlantic Cable, was made 
at the Imperial Conference in London in 1911. This proposal failed to 
receive approval, but arrangements ‘have keen made for the transmission 
of deferred telegrams at half rates and for week-end cable letters, as 
described below. 

In 1911, authority was given to the Pacific Cable Board to lay a second 
direct cable between Australia and New Zealand. The landing places 
adopted for this line are Bondi Bay, near Sycney, and Muriwai Creek, on 
the West Coast of the North Island, New Zealand, the distance being about 
1,200 miles. From the landing points connections were made with Sydney and 
Auckland respectively, and a new length of submarine line was laid. to provide 
direct communication between Auckland and Doubtless Bay. This cable 
which was brought into operation in November, 1912, by duplicating the 
two southern sections of the Pacific Cable, provides accelerated service 
between Australia and New Zealand by avoiding the land line between 
Southport and Sydney. 

In 1915, the Commonwealth Government reserved for the exclusive use of 
Pacific cable traffic a wire between the Board’s office in Sydney and the 
General Post Office in Melbourne 

International trafic, via Pacific, was suspended for two months in 1914 
in consequence of damage done at Fanning Island hy an eneniy erviser on 
7th September. 

In connection with the working of the Pacific Cable for the year ended 
3lst March, 1915, the amount to be made good by the Commonwealth was 
£2,638, as compared with £5,650 in the previous year, and £29,250 in 
the year following the inauguration of the cabie. 

The payment provides for the Commonwealth share of the working expenses 
and maintenance of the cable, for the liquidation of the original cost and 
interest, and for a renewal fund towards which a sum of £30, 000 is ne 
aside each year, 
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Tasmanian Cable. 


The cable of 180 miles, connecting Tasmania with the mainland of 
Australia was constructed and opened for traffic in 1869, under an agreement 
dated January, 1868, which gave the constructing company the exclusive 
right of submarine telegraphic communication between Victoria and 
‘Tasmania for twenty years. Tho cable was subsequently acquired by the 
Eastern Extension Company, and the period extended for another twenty 
years. At the expiration of this agreement in April, 1909, two new cables 
laid by the Commonwealth Government between Flinders, Victoria, and 
Low Head, Tasmania, were opened for traffic. 


Cable Lines. 


The following statement shows the particulars of the cable lines giving 
communication from Sydney :— 


To Europe— 
via Darwin and Banjoewangie, Java (duplicate), 
via Perth, Cocos, and Durban. 
via Roebuck Bay and Banjoewangie. 
via Southport, Norfolk Island, Fiji, Fanning Island, and Canada, 
To New Zealand— 
via La Perouse and Nelson (duplicate). 
via Southport, Norfolk Island, and Auckland. 
via Bondi and Muriwai Creek. 
To New Caledonia— 
via Bundaberg and Gomen. 
To Tasmania— 
via Flinders and Low Head (duplicate). 


Cable Messages. 


The following table gives a comparison of the cable business transacted in 
New South Wales during the last ten years, excluding messages to and from 
Tasmania, Messages in transit are excluded also, but the receipts from 
such business are included in the amount of revenue shown. It will be 
seen that the cable messages have increased steadily during the period. 


Cable Messages. | Asount Collected. 

Year ar iz Moye ae Oe Pai een, peice ae 

Sept fom New [Reseved ip Sew! otal. | Commonwealth 

7 | ee 
1905 82,519 81,548 16), 298 8,167 
1906 96,478 93,286 181,587 9,097 
1907 106,830 103,047 : 192,625 9,681 
1908 108, 634 103,870 190,266 9,748 
1909 108,031 102,785 187,606 9,484 
1910 | 119,657 115,619 | 219,492 i 11,515 
1911 129,809 123,910 | 239,655 | 12,895 
1912 146,049 146,586 | 271,037 | 15,259 
2913 149,318 154,004 293,769 16,435 
1914 162,114 153,395 | 366,086 | 29,833 
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TELEGRAPH AND CABLE Rates. 


The rates for the transmission of telegrams within New South Wales 
and to the other States of the Commonwealth were determined by the 
Post and Telegraph Rates Act, 1902, and came into force on Ist 
November, 1902, For ordinary telegrams not exceeding sixteen words, 
including the address and signature, the charges are 6d. in town and 
suburban districts within prescribed limits, or within 15 miles of the sending 
station ; 9d. to other places within the State; and Is. for messages sent to 
any other State of the Commonwealth; in each case an extra charge of 1d. 
is made for each additional word. Double rates are imposed for the 
transmission of telegrams on Sunday, Christmas Day, and Good Friday, and 
between the hours of 8 p.m. and 9 a.m., and for urgent telegrams. 

Telegrams may be sent to any telegraph office in the Commonwealth, to be 
forwarded thence by post to any foreign destination, on payment of postage 
in addition to the charge for the telegraph transmission. 

The rates per word for cables sent from New South Wales are :—To 
Norfolk Island, 38d.; New Zealand, 44d. ; New Caledonia, 9d.; Suva, Fiji, 
8d.; Fanning Island, 2s.; United Kingdom, 3s.; Cape Colony, Orange 
River Colony, and Transvaal, 2s, 8d.; Durban, Natal, 2s. 2d.; Alexandria, 
Cairo and Suez (Egypt), 3s. 5d.; Vancouver, via Pacific, 2s, 4d. The rate 
per word for press telegrams to the United Kingdom is 74d., and to 
Vancouver 34d. per word. 

Special rates are allowed for cable messages concerning members of the 
military and naval forces on active service abroad, 


Lerrer TELEGRAMS. 

Letter telegrams were introduced in February, 1914; messages may be 
telegraphed during the night to certain offices and thence forwarded as 
ordinary letters—that is, delivered by first letter delivery, or despatched to 
address by mail. The messages must be written in plain language. The 
charges throughout the Commonwealth are-—up to 40 words including 
address and signature, 1s. each additional word 4d.; double rates are 
charged on Sundays. Letter telegrams may be exchanged between any 
offices which are open for the receipt of ordinary business between 7 p.m. 
and midnight, or for ordinary or press business after 7 p.m. 


DererRrep TELEGRAMS. * 


A system of deferred telegrams came into operation on Ist January, 1912, 
by which telegrams, written in plain language, and subject to a delay not 
exceeding twenty-four hours, may be sent at half ordinary rates to those 
countries which have adopted the service, including the United Kingdom 
and all British Possessions to which the rate per word is not less than 10d., 
also to the Commonwealth wireless stations in the Pacific, and to Port 
Moresby and Flinders Island. Besides British territories the Commonwealth 
exchanges deferred telegrams with a number of foreign countries. 

Deferred press telegrams, via Pacific, subject to a delay of eighteen hours, 
may be exchanged between Australia and the United Kingdom at the rate 
of 44d. per word ; and between Australia and Vancouver, 13d. per word. 


WEEK-END CABLE LETrers. 

An important system came into operation on 4th January, 1913, by which 
week-end cable letters may be exchanged between the Commonwealth and 
the countries indicated in the following statement. ‘The cable letters reaching 
a cable station before midnight on Saturday are forwarded for delivery on the 
following Tuesday morning, or if practicable, on Monday ; the messages must 
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be written in plain language. Cable letters may be transmitted also to Great 
Britain or Canada’ for onward transmission by registered post from the 
telegraph office of destination to other countries; for this service a fee. of 
5d. is charged in-addition to the rates shown below :— 


‘Minimum Charge per 


Country. Rate per Word. Telegram. 

. d. s. d. 

United Kingdom ve ma ; 9 15 0 

Union of South Africa ... ies ve 7 ll 8 

India, Ceylon.and Barmah... | re | 12 6 
Canada... afi “ie i «i 7d. to 10d. | 11s, 8d. to 16s. 8d. 

Newfoundland é 8h 13 9 

Portugal ... ses | 9 | 15 0 


SuBSIDISED Press CaBLe SERVICE. 


‘As a result of an inquiry in 1909 into the press cable service, the Federal 
Government arranged to pay a subsidy of £6,000, extending over a period 
of three years, for the transmission of press cables by the Independent Press 
Cable Association of Australasia, to which any newspaper in the 
Commonwealth may subscribe at approved rates. 

On the termination of this arrangement, in July, 1912, a new agreement 
was made, by which the Commonwealth Government grants a subsidy of 
£2,000 per annum for a period of four years, on the condition that at least 
26,000 words are supplied in each menth, 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


Wireless telegraphy in Australia was placed under the control of the 
Department of the Navy in September, 1915; previousty the Postmaster- 
General held the exclusive right to establish wireless stations in Australia, 
and to transmit messages, but issued licenses to ship and private stations 
under prescribed conditions. General licences are issued in respect to ship 
stations on Australian ships only and experimental licences in respect to land 
stations only, Unless by special permission, wireless telegraphy appliances 
on ships, other than war vessels, may not be used while the ship is moored 
in an Australian port or harbour. 

The scheme for connecting Australia and the Pacific Islands by wireless 
telegraphy formulated by representatives of Australia and New Zealand 
and approved by the Commonwealth Government, comprised the erection of 
stations at Sydney, at Doubtless Bay (New Zealand), and at Sava (Fiji), 
Ocean Island, also at Tulagi (Sclomon Islands), and Vila (New Hebrides). 
The majority of stations recommended have been erected by the several 
Governments. 

The Commonwealth scheme of wiveless telegraphy. includes three high 
power stations for long distance communication forming the Australian 
unit of the imperial schenie, and seventeen low-power stations, located at such 
intervals around the coast as to allow intercommunication, and directly 
intended for ship to shore communication. 

The high-power stations at Sydney and Perth are open for traffic, and are 
worked under the Telefunken system. Preliminary arrangements have been 
made for the erection of the third high-power station at Darwin, capable of 
communication with Singapore. 
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The low-power stations are as follows; they-are worked under the: Balsillie 
system devised by: the Commonwealth Engineer for Radio-telegraphy, the 


hours of attendance being so arranged as.to give continuous service around the 
coast :—. 


Victoria —Melbourne ; Western Australia—Geraldton 

Queénsland—Brisbane Roebourne.- 
Rockhampton. Broome 
Cooktown Wyndham 
Thursday Island Esperance. 
Townsville ' Tasmania—Hobart- 

South Australia— Adelaide Flinder’s Island 

Mt. Gambier, Northern Territory—Darwin 


Papua—Port Moresby. 
A station has also been erected on King Island. A station erected on 
Macquarie Island, south of Tasmania, to maintain communication between 
Australia and Dr, Mawson’s Antarctic Expedition, was closed in 1915. 


A large number of vessels trading with Australia. have been fitted with 
wireless installation, In accordance with the conditions of the Common- 
wealth license, intercommunication between ships is compulsory, and the 
vessels are required to carry emergency apparatus capable of operating for 
six hours independently of the power supplied by the ship. 


The. following rates are charged for radio telegrams, in addition to a land 
line of 1d. per word:—-To or from ships registered in Australia and New 
Zealand, coast. station 3d. per word and ship station 2d. per word; to and 
from other ships, coast station 6d. per word and ship station not exceeding 
4d. per word. 


Wireless telegrams may be exchanged between the Commonwealth and 
Papua through the media of the Thursday Island and Port-Moresby stations, 
the charges for ordinary telegrams being 2d. per word in addition to the 
Commonwealth land line charges. Several radio-telegraph staticns in the 
Pacific are controlled by the Commonwealth, viz. :—-Kieta (Bougainville), 
Madang, Nauru, Rabaul, Woodlark Island, Kawieng, Wilhelmshaven (New 
Juinea), and at Nauru (Marshall Islands}, for the transaction of public 
correspondence ; the charges, in addition to land-line charges, are 3d. per 
word, except to Woodlark Island, 2d. per word, and Kawieng, 4d. per word. 

Radio-telegrams may be sent ior transmission to vessels approaching or 
departing from Suva, at the rate of 10d. per word in addition to ordinary 
charges ic Suva, and to the wireless stations at Taviuni and Labasa, Fiji, at 
the rato of 3d. in addition to cable rate to Suva, For radio-telegraims 
addressed to Noumea (New Caledonia) the Commonwealth charges are :— 
coast station 4d. per word, and land-line 1d. per word. 


The Commonwealth charges for relaying radic telegrams, irrespective of 
the number of coast stations concerned in the relaying, are as follows :— 
When both the ships of origin and of destination are licensed in Australia 
or New Zealand, 4d. per word; when only one or neither of the ships is 
licensed in Australia or New Zealand, 7d. per word. 

Special rates apply to press messages, to official messages to or. from ships 
of the British or Australian navies, to reports concerning marine casualties 
and overdue vessel4, and to messages conveying Christmas and New Year 
greetings to New. Zealand or to vessels registered in. Australia.or New 
Zealand, 


The Sydney~ Radio-telegraph station at Pennant Hills, which has a 
range of 1,250 nautical miles, was opened: for: traffié om 19th: August, 
1912"; the hours of attendance are from 7°a.m. to 2 a.m. Pending’ the 
completion of the Pennant Hills:station, a private station of ‘the Australasian 
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Wiveless Company, at the Hotel Australia, Sydney, was made available 
for public business on 27th August, 1910. During the year ended 30th 
June, 1915, 840 messages containing 11,065 words were transmitted at the 
Sydney Station, and 1,829 with 19,934 words were received, the Coast 
Station charges amounted to £479. 

The conditions in Australia are especially favourable for the use of 
radiotelegraphy for land communication ; moreover, the cost of installation 
and maintenance of wireless is lower than that of ordinary telegraphy. It 
has been decided, therefore, to install wireless stations inland, to supply 
means. of telegraphic communication where economic conditions do not 
warrant the coustruction of a land line, or where it is expedient to augment 
an existing land line service. 


‘TELEPHONES. 

The telephone system was established in Sydney in 1880, and exchanges 
have since been provided in many other important centres, the number in 
1915 being 521. The first long-distance service in New South Wales was 
inaugurated in 1898, the connection being between Sydney and Newcastle, 
a distance of 102 miles. There are now several long-distance lines in 
operation. A telephone trunk line between Sydney and Melbourne was 
brought into use in 1907; Melbourne and Adelaide were connected by 
telephone in 1914. 


The following table shows the growth of the telephone service during 
the last ten years :— 


! 
iConnectiens (Subseribers’ Lines), | 
| 
H 


! ; 

| 
Year. leseteas ges Hl : Frale: j Teena 

‘ ge : Country. | Total. phones. | in use, 

! | Suburbs. | 

! i : if 

| 
1905 ; G4 | 11,909; 2,815 | 14,92f) 114* 18,616 
1906 76+ 12,670) 2,783, 15,453) a7 | 20,373 
1907 96, 14,634 4,355 | 18,989 | 167* | 24,363 
1908 | 113 | 15,392) 6,022 | 21,414 | 313 | 27,829 
1909 | 132 | 18,939; 7,443 | 25,682 B47 | 31,888 
1910 | 268 | 20,203) 9,914 | 30,117) 446 37,130 
1911 | 353 | 22,476 | 12,075 | 34,551 | 722 | 43,032 
1912 | 385 | 24,787 14,113 | 38,900 | 818 | 48,698 
1913 | 451 | 27,676 | 16,169 43,845 916 | 53,978 
1914 | 521 30,360 | 18,680 | 49,040 | 1,069 | 62,387 

| | 


* Exclusive of public telephones in country districts, 


A noticeable feature of the comparison is the extension of the telephone 
facilities in the country districts, where the subscribers’ lines increased from — 
2,783 in 1906 to 18,680 in 1914. In order to reduce the cost of installation 
in the country districts, the telegraph lines have been utilised for telephonic 
purposes by means of superimposed apparatus, and in 1912, the height of 
poles, as prescribed by statute, was reduced. The regulations provide for 
the erection of telephone lines under guarantee ; but the Department erects 
lines where the estimated cost does not exceed £100, and in other cases is 
prepared to bear 50 per cent. of the deficiency. 
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Until recently single lines were used for all the telephones in New South 
Wales, but metallic circuits have been introduced in the principal exchanges. 


Public Telephones. 


Telephone bureaux for the use of the public are placed in prominent posi- 
tions in or near public buildings, post offices, railway stations, &c. In the 
year 1910 there were 446 of these bureaux, and in 1914 the number had 
been increased to 1,069. 

A charge of 2d. is made for a conversation, not exceeding 3 minutes 
duration, with any subscriber within the network cf the exchange to which 
the public telephone is connected. This charge was increased from ld. as 
from 10th December, 1915. 


Automatic Z'elephones. 


The first Australian exchange to be fitted with an automatic switchboard 
was Geelong, in Victoria, where satisfactory results were obtained, In the 
Sydney area the automatic system has been installed at three suburban 
exchanges, and the work is proceeding at others; it has been estimated, 
when the systen: has been extended to cover 40,000 lines, a saving of at 
least £1 per instrument per annum should be effected. 


TELEPHONE CHARGES. 
Subscribers’ Rates. 

Prior to 3lst January, 1907, the telephone subscribers were charged, 
under the flat-rate system, a fixed annual rental, irrespective of the number 
of calls made by them; but on that date a toll system was introduced 
throughout the Commonwealth, under which extra payment was required for 
all calls in excess of 1,000 in each half-year. 

The financial results under this system were not satisfactory, and a revised 
scale of charges was brought into effect on lst September, 1910. <A further 
revision of the telephone charges was made in 1915; the existing rates are 
as follows :-— 


i Annual Ground Rent within two mile radius. 
i 


Hadiae:ok | 
= 2 tWOr eect ard ie 
Exchanges or Networks with with wosin | i . a 
sher’s lines os : subscriher|F h subserib 
centre. service. | onatwo-party jon a three or more 
| i service. party service. 
j { 
—- a 
| : i 
Miles. £58. da. £5 da £5. 4, 
| 
From lto 300 ... wis 5 i; 8 00 i 210 0 200 
» 301 to 600 ... | 5 8 5 0 210 0 20 0 
» 601 to1,500 ... fae 5 310 0 215 0 25 0 
» 1,501 to 4,000 ... Ae 10 | 315 0 3.0 «0 210 0 
) 
», 4,001 and upwards... 10 40 0 3.0 =40 -210 0 
| 


In addition, a charge of 1d. is made for each effective call originating from 
a subscriber’s instrument. 

For these charges, all Exchange equipment, subscriber's line not exceeding 
2 miles in length radially, and one telephoue wall-set per subscriber are 
provided and maintained. 
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Telephone Trunk. Line Charges... 


The charges for the use of trunk lines are based on the actual length of 
trunk line used ; the rates for each conversation are as follows :— 


Between 8 a.m, and 7 p.m.| Between 7 p.m. and. 8 a.m, 

Length of Trunk Line, First | Every addi- | First Every addi- 
three tional three-; three tional three 

minutes, minutes. | minutes. minutes. 

Miles. s. d. s. d. | s. d. s. d. 

Not exceeding 15 0 2 02.5 02; O 2 
15— 20... 0 3 0 3 03 | 0 3 

20— 25... 04 03 04 | 0 3 

25— 35 0 6 | 0 5} 04: 0 3 

35— 50 0 8 0 6 | 04 | 0 3 

50 75 10; 09; 06} O05. 
75—100 14 10! 08; 06 
100—150 1°10 14: 010 | 0 8 
150—200 2 4 19) 2-4 011 
200.—250 210 Oude s Se Ae 
250-300: 364 2. 6 | 18} 1 3 
300—350. 3 10 | 210; 111 1 5 
350—400 44 33: 22, 1 8 
Sydney-Melbourne ... 5 0 | 5 0 | o. §. 2 6 
Melbourne-Adelaide... 4 8 36, 24); 149 


Double. the. ordinary rates are charged on Sundays, Christmas Day, and 
Good Friday ; and reduced rates are charged for conversations in the nature 
of press: messages. 


FrnancraL Ruesutts or Postat SERVICES. 


Viewing the postal services as important factors in the development of the 
country; it has not been the practice in Australia to regard the Post Office 
as an institution which should be self supporting; on the contrary, any 
financial loss incurred in the working of the services has been deemed to be 
counterbalanced by the national advantages gained. ‘he accounts system 
of the Department for the year ended 30th June, 1913, was placed on a 
commercial basis, and for the whole Commonwealth a total deficit of 
£407,102 was disclosed. During the year ended 30th June, 1914, the 
deficit amounted to £501,457, in the following year to £629,722; the 
results during the last three years are compared in the following statement :— 


n 


Particulars, 1912-13. - 1918-14, 1914-15. 
ees ] : 
i £ £ £& 
Total earnings ne von te wl 4,243,292 | 4,523,368 4,620,061 
Total working expenses oat | 4,263,378 4,576,915 | 4,749,110 
Deficit 0. eel 20,081 | 53,547 | 129,049 
| heise Bene 
Interest on capital a iss - 376,409 435,223 488,069 
Pensions and retiring allowances ey 16,612 12,687 | 12,604 
| 
| 387,021 447,910 | 500,673 
I i 
j | 
Total deficit for Commonwealth o 407,102 | 501,457 | 6293722 
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The increase én the deficit during 1914-15 was due mainly to the-effect of 
drought and war upon the earnings and increased charges to working 
expenses, under the heading of depreciation, on account of assets dismantled. 


Particulars regarding the various branches in the State of New South 
Wales, during 1914-15, were as follows :—— 


eae Ss Interest 
a Pi Work’ Net 
Branch, Earnings. ‘Ge potines acca gs. Capital. Net Loss, 
I 
ie as = i Raeenre: 
; \ £ £ | £ £ “£ 

Postal =... i £2, ..| 1,084,811 | 1,024,246 10,565 | 38,149 | 27,584 
Telegraph uo wes v' 813,464 | 304,349 | 9,115 |. 32,503 | 23,388 
Telephone es Pe ...! 482,391 ; . 508,190 | (—) 75,799 | 94,794 | 170,593 
Wireless.Telegraph ... oe] 629 | -2,828 | (—) 2,199 748 | 2,947 

Pensions and Interest on General! i | 
Assets ... on Ses “| sane H 4,089 | (—) 4,089 | 10,611 | 14,100 
Total, all branches ... a 1,781,295 | 1,848,702 | (—) 62,407 |176,205 | 288,612 

| | 


The result in New South Wales for the year 1914-15 was a loss of 
£238,612, In connection with the telephone branch there was a loss of 
£170,593, the major portion being incurred in the working of the Sydney 
network, where the cost of operating as compared with other metropolitan 
areas is very high. 


The results of the various divisions of the telephone branch during the 
last three years were as follows :-— 


| 


1914-15. 


1912-13. ' 1913-14, 
Telephone Branch. ah Ze aA Se i ; 
Profit. Loss. | Profit. Loss. | Profit. | Logs, 
ne £ | & | 
Exchanges Re ss rh ero / 106,870 |... 
Trunk lines ou wee Dealt tp eived | 18,790 |... 
Non-exchange lines ... ww.) 86 | | 495 
Sydney-Melbourne trunk line...| 3,025) wee 915 | 
| os i, | 
Total Net Loss 0.0 al eee | 124,549)... 
| } } i 


In the Sydrey network there are 29 exchanges, and at each a day and night 
service is maintained. At 30th June, 1915, there were 31,172 subscribers, 
and the capital value, excluding sites and buildings, was £1,587,529. The 
direct working expenses for the year—including operating and general 
expenses, £108,852 and repairs and renewals, £134,287—amounted to 
£243,139 and the revenue was £268,200. The revenue exceeded the direct 
working expenses by £25,061, but if administration charges, depreciation, 
and interest were added, the icss on the Sydney network alone would 
amount to £140,000 approximately. The high cost of operation is ascribed 
mainly to the peculiar configuration of the city and to the large number 
of exchanges necessary to the network. 


Details regarding the results of the working of each branch of the postal 
services in each State of the Commonwealth are shown bkelow— except where 
marked the figures represent net loss. Interest on capital has been charged 
at the rate of 34 per cent. ; the items, interest on general assets (stores, &c.), 
and pensions and retiring allowances, have not been taken into consideration 
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in arriving at the Branch results, and such items as subsidies to ocean 


mail and cable services have been distributed amongst the States on a 
population basis :— 


! f 

| South 1 

Total 

New | Australia | Western 7 . 

Branch, South | Victoria, ene e and Austra- | Pave ee 

Wales. ADC. | Northern| lia. bal Feces 
! { 4 wealth, 
| Territory, 

Branch-- £ £ £ & £ £ z 
Postal .. “is fe _ «-| 27,584 | (FT) 66,425 24,880 17,631 64,376 8,675 71,721 
Telegraph =... . oe ae] 23,388 | | (45,274 | 50,246 |(+) 24,612 | 52,857 | 9,857 | 106,462 
Telephone... -»| 170,593 ; 85,751 3,678 6,335 85,321 | 12,431 | 364,109 
Wireless Telegraph .. | 2,987 | 1,944 | 12,460 6,179 | 16,643 | 3,054 | 48,167 

Pensions and etiring Allowances i ! 

and Interest on General Assets..| 14,100 16,559 | 6,275 1,693 | 4,868 768 | 44,263 
i j Hl 
1 
Net Loss .. .. | 288,612 82,555 | 97,479 7,226 | 224,065 | 29,785] 929,722 
I \ { 


(t) Denotes profit. 


The Postal branch which showed a loss of £71,721 was affected more 
severely by the adverse conditions than the other branches; the low cost of 
mail transport in Victoria enables the postal business to be conducted at a 
profit. The operations of the telegraph branch involved a loss of £106,462 ; 
the only States showing a surplus were South Australia and Victoria, 
which benefited to a greater extent than the other states by an increase in 
cable business resulting from the war. Jt must be pointed out that no 


revenue has been credited in respect of meteorological and shipping tele- 
grams transmitted free of charge. 
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RAILWAYS AND TRAMWAYS. 
Controt or Srare Ramways anv ‘Tramways. 


Tue control of the railways was vested in the Minister for Works, the direct 
management being undertaken by an officer under the title of Commissioner, 
until October, 1888, when the “Government Railways Act of 1888” was 
passed, afterwards consolidated as the “Government Railways Act, 1901,” 
with the object of removing the management of the railways from political 
control, and vesting it in three Railway Commissioners, who pay net earnings 
into the Public Revenue, and report annually to Parliament. Under the 
“Railway Commissioners Appointment Act, 1906,” the management of the 
railways and tramways was placed under the control of a Chief Commis- 
sioner, and two assistant Commissioners were appointed, one to assist in the 
management of the railways, and the other in that of the tramways. 

The construction of the railway lines is, generally, undertaken ly the 
Department of Public Works, the lines being transferred on completion to 
the controi of the Railway Commissioners. Duplications and deviations 
of existing lines are, however, carried out by the Commissioners. In 
‘February, 1915, a contract was made between the Government of New 
South Wales and the Norton Griffiths Company for the construction of 
certain public works, including the following railways:—City railway and 
portions of the eastern and western suburban lines; Sydenham to Botany; 
Broken Hill to Condobolin; portions of the North Coast Railway, between 
Kempsey and Glenreagh; Glenreagh to Dorrigo; and sections of the 
Dubbo to Werris Creek, Stockinbingal to Forbes, and of the Wagga to 
Tumbaruniba lines. The contracting company agreed to complete these 
works within five years from ist July, 1915. 

While the primary object of State railway construction has been to pro- 
mote settlement, apart from consideration of the profitable working of the 
lines, the principle has nevertheless been kept in view that the railways 
should be self-supporting. 

A statement of the capital cost of the State Railways and Tramways, and 
the result of working durmg the year ended 30th June, 1915, is shown 
below :— 


; | Railways nd 


H Tramways, 


Railways. | Tramways. 


| £ £ | £ 
Cost of Construction and Ee uaenh at s0th 


June, 1915 = 65,593,274 | 7,970,298 73,554,567 
Year ended 30th June, 1915— | i 
Earnings ... 38 oe i Pa ve 7,616,511 1,986,060 9,602,571 
Working Expenses ots 4s ids 4 5,311, 162 1,611,286 6,922,448 
Balance after Working Expenses _ o 2,895,349 | 374,774 2,680, 123 
Interest on Capital a st ae .| 2,328,630 | 284,639 ; 2,613,319 
Satphie che ae ie. es a eT 9085 i 66,804 
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Ramway ConsTRUCTION. 


On 26th September, 1855, the first railway-line from Sydney to Parra- 
matta, 14 miles in length, was opened for traffic, and communication was 
established between Newcastle and East Maitland on 11th April, 1857. 


During the twenty years which followed the opening of the first line, 
railway construction progressed at a very slow rate, but from 1876 to 1889 
greater activity was manifested, 1,748 miles being constructed during the 
period, a yearly average of 125 miles. This rate of increase was “not 
sustained during the following decade, when the average was only 53 miles 
per annum. During the quinquennium 1900-4, the average rose again 
to 125 miles. During the ten years ended June, 1915, a further length 
of 686 miles was brought into use. In the year 1914-15 the new lines 


opened amounted to 167 miles, the total length of line on 30th June, 1915, 
being. 4,134 miles. 


The progress in construction of the State railways of New South Wales 
may be traced in the table given below, the figures covering the period ending 


on 380th June, 1915. Included in the mileage are the Campbelltown- 
Camden, and Yass tramways, which are worked with the railways :— 


( { 
. Opened during | Total d at) oe | Opened during |Total dat 
Period. the od end of period. | Period. ] the period. end of period. 
| 
| | 
miles, miles, | miles, miles, 
1855-9 | 55 55 || 1900-4 575 3,281 
: : 
1860-4 | 88 | 143 1905-9 342 3,623 
1865-9 | 175 | 38 } 1910 , 208,648 
1870-4 | 8 | 403 | 1911 us | 8,761 
i | i 
1875-9 | 381 | 4 | IIe 71 | 8,882 
1880-4 | S84 ;} 1,618 || 1933 98 | 3,930 
H i} 
1885-9 , 553 2,171 | 1914 37 | 8,967 
i \ 
1890-4 | 380 | 2,501 | 1915 167 4,134 
| } | 
1895-9 | =205 | 2,706 | 
| 
i i iH \ 


In addition to the mileage shown above there were at 30th June, 1915, 
786 miles of sidings and crossovers; extensions of a total length of 1,128 
miles were under construction, and 148 miles of line had been authorised 
for cousivucticn but not commenced. 


EXTENSION of Ratwway FActvirres. 


The progress of the State railways can be fairly gauged by comparing 
the population and area of territory to each mile of line open for traffic 
at different periods. Thus, in 1860 there were 4,979 persons to each mile of 
line, but by the end of the year 1880 the work of construction had proceeded 
at a rate so much faster than the increase in population that the average 
number of persons per mile had fallen to 881, the facilities afforded by the 
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railway being more than five times as great as in the earlier year. In 1900 
the average: population per mile of line was:482, and in 1915 it was 452. 
The decrease in the area of territory to each mile of line open has been 
very rapid, ranging from 4,484 square miles’ in 1860 to 75 square miles in 
1915. The following statement shows the extension of railway facilities 
since: 1860 :— 


Year, Rie of Line sad g Ahead Year. PR of Line pres lig la 
7 { aad S 

| No. sq. miles. ! No, | sq. miles. 
1860 4,979 44889 | 1900 482° 110-4 
1865 | 2861 =| 1704 =| ls 
1870471 9156 | 1910 ag | 85:2 
1875 1,360 moe, | 1911 | 442 82°5 
1880 | 881 3656. | 1912 454 80'8. 
1885 | 548 179-2 | 1913 460 78°% 
1390 | 523 | 2 ane, |) dod. 168 78-2 
1895 501 | 1226 |) 195 452 | 74°8 

} { i ! i 


Duplication of Main Lines. 


In addition to increasing the facilities by the construction of new lines, 
provision for the rapidly extending traffic is made by the duplication of 
existing main lines. 

Works now in progress will duplicate the northern line to Werris Creek, 
255 miles from Sydney; the western to Orange, 196 miles; the southern 
to Harden, 230 miles; and the South Coast line to Wollongong, 48 miles. 

The foliowing statement shows the length of line laid with one or more 
tracks at intervals since 30th June, 1900:— 


At 20th June, Single. Double, Triple. | Quadruple. otal. 
miles. miles, | miles, | miles. miles. 
1900 2,644 158g | 8 | 28114 
1905 | 3,0794 93) | 8k 3,2802 

1910 i 3,893 ale | a ee 
1911 | 3,476 276 | | 83 «8, 7603 
1912 38,5258 2903 «| GR | 8 | 8.8814 

1913 3,589 tn | 18 | 3,930 
1914. 3,5943 338° 7 | 273* | 3,9674 
1915 | 3,6924 4064 8 | are | 4, 1848 


* Includes'1 mile 9 chains with five tracks. 
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; Ramway Sysrems. 

The railways of the State are divided into three branches, each consti- 
tuting a separate system. ; 
Southern Lines. 

The southern system has several offshoots serving the most thickly-popu- 
lated districts, and places Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide in direct com- 
munication. 

Numerous branches traverse the fertile Riverina district. From Culcairn 
there are two branch lines, one connecting with Corowa on the Murray 
River, aud the other with Holbrook; from The Rock a Hne extends to 
Oaklands (Clear Hills); and from Wagga Wagga a branch to Tumbarumba 
is under construction. From Junee a branch runs to Narrandera, where it 
bifurcates, one branch extending westerly to the town of Hay and the other 
in a southerly direction to connect with the Victorian railways at 
Tocumwal. From Cootamundra a southerly branch carries the line to 
Tumut, and another, in a uorth-westerly direction, through Temora to 
Wyalong; an extension from Wyalong to Cudgellico is under construction. 
A branch from Temora to Ariah Park has been carried to Barellan, and 
will be continued to Griffith (Mirrool) in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area. From Stockinbingal, between Cootamundra and Temora, a cross~ 
country line is under construction to connect with the western system at 
Fotbes. 

From Murriumburrah a brauch has been constructed to Blayney, on the 
western line, thus connecting the southern and western systems of the 
State, and from Koorawatha, on this connecting line, a branch has been 
Jaid down to join Grenfell with the railway system, and there is a branch 
line fvom Cowra to Canowindra. From Galong there is a branch to 
Burrowa. 

Nearer the metropolis, a branch from Goulburn to Nimanitabel brings the 
rich pastoral district of Monaro into direct communication with the metro- 
polis. An extension from Nimmitabel to Bombala, a distance of 40 miles, 
is under construction, From Goulburn also a branch line has been opened 
to Crookwell. 

A smali offshoot from the main southern line joins Campbelltown with 
Camden, and on the main suburban section of the southern system there are 
branch lines from Clyde to Carlingford, and from Lidcombe to Regent’s 
Park. 

The South Coast, or Illawarra line, which forms part of the southern 
system, has been constructed to Nowra, connecting the metropolis with the 
coastal district of Tlawarra, which is rich in coal and in the produce of 
agriculture. From the Illawarra line a branch extends between Sydenham 
and Bankstown, with Liverpool as the objective. 


Western Lines. 

The western system of railways extends from Sydney over the Blue 
Mountains, and has its terminus at Bourke, a distance of 508 miles. Leaving 
the mountains, the western line, after throwing out a branch from Wallera- 
wang to Mudgee and Dunedoo which will be extended to join the north-west- 
ern branch of the northern system at Burren Junction, enters the Bathurst 
Plains, and connects with the metropolis the rich agricultural lands of the 
Bathurst, Orange, and Wellington districts. 

At Blayney, as before stated, the western line is joined with the southern 
system by a branch line to Murrumburrah; at Orange a branch runs through 
Parkes to Condobolin; an extension from Condobolin to Broken Hill, a dis- 
tance of 373 miles is under construction. At Bogan Gate a branch liné 
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has been opened to Tullamore, and its extension to Tottenham is under 
construction. Further west, branch lines extend from Dubbo to Coonamble, 
from Nevertire to Warren, and from Nyngan to the important mining 
district of Cobar. There is a connecting line from Narromine on the main 
western line vit Parkes to Forbes, and an extension from Forbes to 
Stockinbingal, on the southern line, has been commenced. From Byrock a 
line branches off to Brewarrina. A connecting line from Dubbo to Weris 
Creek on the main northern line is under ecnstruction. 

The western system includes also a short line from Blacktown to Windsor 
and Richmond. 


Northern Lines. 

The northern system originally commenced at Newcastle, but a connect- 
ing line crosses the Hawkesbury River by means of the Hawkesbury 
Bridge, thus making Sydney the centre of the whole of the railway 
systems of the State, and affording direct communication between the four 
State capital cities of Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane, a distance 
of 1,791 miles. 

The northern system has a branch from Tamworth to Barraba, and there is 
a north-westerly branch from Werris Creek, vid Narrabri and Moree, to 
Inverell, placing the Namo: and Gwydir districts in direct communication 
with the ports of Neweastle and Sydney. A branch runs from Moree to 
Mungindi, on the border of the State of Queensland. There is also a branch 
line from Narrabri to W algett, with a further branch at Burren Junction to 
Collarenebri East. 

Fyrom Muswellbrook a branch is being constructed to Merriwa, a distance 
of 51 miles, a section to Denman being open for traffic. There is a short 
line connecting Newcastle with the tourist district of Lake Macquarie, and 
another line runs from East Maitland to Morpeth. 

At West Maitland the North Coast railway branches from the main 
northern line; the portion from West Maitland to Wauchope has been opened 
for traffic, and the construction is now proceeding in sections to meet a line 
which connects Murwillumbah, on the Tweed River, with Grafton, on the 
Clarence River, a distance of 149 miles. On the Murwillumbah-Grafton line 
there is a branch from Casino to Kyogle. To provide an outlet for the 
produce of the fertile Dorrigo district, a branch of the North Coast line, 
from Dorrigo to Glenreagh, has been authorised. A short line, 18 miles in 
length, branches off the main northern line at Hornsby, and connects with 
the north shore of Port Jackson at Milson’s Peint, whence passengers are 
conveyed to the city by commodious ferry steamers. 


Goods Lines. 


A short line from the Central Station at Sydney connects with the 
wharves at Darling Harbour, and a line has been constructed from the stock 
saleyards at Flemington on the main suburban line to the Abattoirs at 
Womebush Bay; these lines are used for goods and live-stock only. 

On account cf the rapid growth of the trafiic it has been found necessary 
to provide a means of access to the wharves, independent of the Central 
Station. This is being done by the construction of a line from Flemington 
to join the Sydenham-Bankstown branch of the South Coast line at Belmore, 
and a line from Wardell-road, aiso on this branch, to Darling Island, with a 
new shipping depdt at Glebe Island. On the completion of this work the 
Central station will be entirely free of gonds t traffic, 

An extension from Sydenham to serve the important manu 
triet of Botany ! i 


ring dis- 


=) 
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Burrinjuck Railway Line. 


In addition to the lines under the control of the Railway Commissioners 
a 2 feet gauge railway has been constructed at‘a cost of £76,200 from 
the main southern line at Goondah to the site of the Burrinjuck Storage 
Reservoir, a distance of 26 miles. This line is controlled by the Water 
Conservation and Irrigation Commission, and is used mainly for the 
conyeyauce of material to the site of the works. 


Commonwealth Ratiways in New South Wales. 


A short railway, 54 miles, in length, has been constructed from Quean- 
beyan, on the Cooma-Nimmitabel branch, to connect Canberra, the Federal 
Capital, with the State railway system. The work of construction was 
undertaken on behalf of the Commonwealth Government by the Public 
Works Department of New South Wales, at a charge of 5 per cent. in addi- 
tion to capital owtiay. The linc was opened for departmental goods traffic 
in May, 1914, and 1s worked by the New South Wales Government on behalf 
of the Commonwealth. A trial survey of a line from Canberra to Yass has 
been made. 


Under the “Seat of Government Acceptance Act” the Commonwealth 
Government has the right to construct a line from.Canberra to Jervis Bay; 
a preliminary survey of the route has been made. 


DECENTRALISATION IN Rattpway TRANsrr. 


As previously stated, Sydney is the centre of all the railway systems of 
New South Wales. In consequence of the enormous increase in traffic 
during recent years the railway facilities have been overtaxed, and the 
Government has determined that decentralisation in railway transit is 
necessary to mect the growing requirements of the State. A Royal Com- 
mission was appointed in June, 1910, to inquire and report as to the terminal 
points inlahd and on the sea coast which should be connected by rail, and 
generally to advise as to the best means of giving effect to the Government’s 
policy. 


‘As a result of their inquiries the Commissioners submitted the following 
recommendations :— 


1. That a port for oversea shipment be established at Salamander Bay, 
Port Stephens. 


2. That in order to make the proposed port fully effective as a decentral- 
ising factor the following railway lines, which are arranged in the 
order of their importance, be constructed :— 


(a) Mary Vale, via Gulgong, Wollar, and Denman, to: Muswellbrook. 

(b) Morpeth to Salamander Bay, Port Stephens. 

(c) Walcha Road, vid Walcha, Nowendoe, Woodside, and the North 
Coast railway, to Salamander Bay, Port Stephens. 

(d) Inverell to Guyra. 

(e) Warialda to Boggabilla. 


8. That an arrangement be made with the Federal Government for the 
establishment of a port for oversea shipment at Jervis Bay, with 
railway connection from Yass, vié Canberra and Queanbeyan. 
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4, That the following railways be. constructed for the purpose of linking 
up. the New South Wales and: Victoria railway. systems: at the 
border :— 

(a) Finley to.Tocumwal. 
(b) Clear Hills to Mulwala. 


5. That railways be constructed for cross-country purposes, as follows:— 


(a) Stockinbingal to . Forbes. 

(b) Parkes to. Mary Vale. . 

(c) Gilgandra to Curlewis. 

(d) Condobolin, vid Mount Hope, to Broken Hill. 


Of these proposed railway connections the-lines from Finley to Tocumwal, 
from Canberra to Queanbeyan; and a section from. Muswellbrook to Denman, 
are open for traffic, aud those from Stockinbingal to Forbes and from 
Condobolin to Broken Hill are under construction, 


State Borper Raways. 


At a conference of representatives of the Government of New South 
Wales and Victoria an agreement was drawn up with a view to extending 
the Victorian railways across the border to serve large areas in the Riverina 
district, which are situated beyond the scope of the existing New South 
Wales. system, and which cannot be advantageously cultivated -without 
railway facilities. 


SyDNEY AND SUBURBAN PASSENGER SERVICE. 


A portion of the passenger traffic between Sydney and suburbs is con- 
ducted by suburban railways and ferry services, but the tramways form the 
most important means of communication. 

The railway suburban traffic is conducted principally on the main trunk 
line, which runs in a westerly direction from Sydney to Granville, 
where the main southern and western railway systems separate; the main 
northern system begins at Homebush (8 miles from Sydney). The South 
Coast railway, which has.a branch from Sydenham (8 miles) to Bankstown 
(11 miles), brings passengers from the suburbs situated south of Sydney on 
the western shore of Botany Bay. The passengers travelling by these lines, 
however, are conveyed to and from the Central Station by. trams running 
through the city streets to the Circular Quay. 

The populous suburbs of the north-western, central, and eastern divisions 
of the metropolitan area are served entirely by the tramways. On the north 
shore of Port Jackson there is a railway to connect the ferry service at 
Milson’s Point with Hornsby on the main northern line; with this exception 
all the passengers from the northern suburbs connect by tramway at various 

‘points with the ferry services to the Circular Quay. 

On account of the expansion of the commercial interests of New South 
Wales, and the consequent growth of population in and around Sydney, 
where the trade of the State is centralised, the tramway system has been 
extended steadily, but the requirements of suburban traffic are gradually 
outgrowing the capacity of the main city thoroughfares, which were not origi- 
nally designed for this class of traffic. Thus the extension of the tramway 
system, combined with the increase in the mercantile vehicular traffic, has 
resulted in a state of congestion in some of the city streets that demands 
remedy. The urgent necessity is now reeognised of supplying a more effec- 
tive method of dealing with the rapidly increasing traffic than is possible 
under any: system of surface tramways. 
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Proposed Improvements. 


In connection with this matter a Royal Commission for the Improvement 
of the City of Sydney and its Suburbs, in 1909 recommended the immediate 
introduction of a system of underground electric railways to deal compre- 
hensively with the whole suburban area. 

The scheme recommended by the Commission embraced a city railway, 
the connection.of Sydney and North Sydney, an eastern suburbs railway, 
with branches to serve the sports grounds, and a western suburbs railway. 

More recently, in 1912, a special branch of the Department of Public 
Works was created to deal exclusively with proposals for the improvement 
of the methods of handling the passenger traffic in the city and the question 
of connection between the northern and southern shores of Sydney Harbour. 
‘The report of an expert, engaged by the Government to make an inquiry into 
these matters, was submitted to Parliament in October, 1912. A bridge over 
the harbour was recommended as the best means of connecting Sydney with 
North Sydney for both railway and roadway purposes. Further particulars 
regarding the proposed harbour bridge are given in the part, “ Local 
Government,” of this volume. 

As regards city transit, underground electric railways were advised as 
follows :— 

A double-line loop railway to continue the existing main lines into the 
city and to Circular Quay, with a branch running over the Harbour hridge. 

A western suburbs line in the form of a circle, commencing at the Sydney 
Town Hall, passing under Darling Harbour to Balmain and Leichhardt, 
and returning past the University to the city. 

An easter suburbs line, commencing at Wynyard Square and terminating 
at Bondi Junction. 

It was recommended also that the King-street tramway be placed under- 
ground. 

The cost of these works, exclusive of alterations or additions to Central 
Station, electrical equipment, thermit welding, wiring, bonding rails, signals, 
and lighting, was estimated at £4,417,261. 

Two underground lines for goods traffic only were proposed—one from 
Circular Quay to Woolloomooloo Bay, as a branch of the city railway, and 
the other from the existing goods lines at Darling Harbour to Woolloomooloo 
‘Bay. The cost of these lines on the basis of single line tunnels, exclusive 
of electrical equipment, thermit welding, wiring, bonding rails, signals, and 
lighting, was estimated at £69,933 and £98,809 respectively. 

In October, 1918, a Bill to authorise the construction of a city railway 
was submitted to Parliament, but was rejected by the Legislative Council. 
The design included an underground loop railway around the city, joining 
the existing railway system near Redfern Station, and comprising three up 
and three down tracks of a total length of 17 miles 22 chains, with six 
un-lerground stations. To connect the eastern and western suburban tram 
services with the city railway, double lines of tramway were designed to 
leave the existing tram lines and pass underground at points beyond the 
area of traffic congestion, the total length of the connection for the eastern 
suburbs being 1 mile 181% chains, and for the western suburbs 1 mile 154% 
chains. The cost of the work was estimated at £4,300,000. 

In February, 1915, as stated above, the City Railway and portions of the 
Eastern aud Western Suburbs Railways to Bondi Junction and Weston-road, 
Balmain, respectively, were included in the list of works to be carried out 
by the Norton Griffiths Company under contract with the New South Wales 
Government—the estimated cost, including materials, is £5,175,000, 
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GRADIENTS OF RaILWAys. 


In many cases the railways of New South Wales pass through moun- 
tainous country, and have been constructed with a large proportion of steep 
gradients, some of the heaviest being situated on the trunk lines. 


In the southern system, the line at Roslyn, near Crookwell, reaches an 
altitude of 3,225 feet above sea level; in the western, at Newnes Junction, 
on the Blue Mountains, a height of 3,503 feet is attained; and on the 
northern line the highest point, 4,473 feet, is reached at Ben Lomond. 

Numerous deviations have been made during recent years in order to 
secure easier grades and curves, with the result that considerable economy 
in working and expedition in traffic have been effected. 


The following statement shows the number of miles on different gradients 
in June, 1915 :— 


Gradients, Southern System. | Western System. | Northern System. Total, 
a i. | ] | ; 
lin miles, miles. miles. | miles, 

18 to 30 3h cee a 34 

31 ,, 40 52h oy 33 | 14a 

41 ,, 50 644 494 76 190 

51 ,, 60 554 663 568 178% 

61 ,, 70 52h 55 354 143} 

71,, 80 1142 79h 132 | 3268 

81,, 90 | 39 | 384 403 118} 

91 ,, 100 sp | "94 2733 

101 ,, 150 | 1274 136 | 1324 3958 
151 ,, 200 824 73h R88 
201 ,, 250 | 454 324 | 363 1144 
251 ,, 300 61 | 59 | 554 1753 
301 ,, level 5793 568 643 | 1,790$ 

Total ..) 11,8614 | 1,331 | 1,4008 4,0932 


The above table is exclusive of the Government line from Broken Hill to 
Tarrawingee, measuring 40 miles 7 chains, and that at Wollongong of 1 
mile 8 chains, the total length of these lines being 41 miles 15 chains. 


Cost or Rarnway Construction. 


The average cost per mile open for traffic of the Government Railway lines, 
excluding expenditure for rolling-stock, machinery, furniture, and work- 
shops and stores, has been £11,978—an amount which is by no means high, 
considering the character of some parts of the country through which the 
lines have been carried, and the cost of labour. In considering in detail the 
figures given, it is interesting to note the comparatively low cost per mile of 
some of the extensions through pastoral country. These are known as the 
“pioneer” class, aud are of a light and cheap kind, on which the produce of 
the settlers may be conveyed to the trunk lines at a reasonable speed, and at 
a cheaper rate than carriage by road. The average cost of the line from 
Parkes to Condobolin was £2,111 per mile; Burren Junction to Collarenebri 
East, £2,489 per mile; from Byrock to Brewarrina, £2,729 per mile; and 
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from Dubbo to Coonamble, £2,765 per mile. The cost of construction of the 
various branches of the railway systems to 30th June, 1915, is set forth in 


the following: table — 


Lines opened for Traflic. 


Goons. LINEs. 


Darling Harbour Branch, Sydney tee 

Flemington to Homebush Bay .. 

*Flemington to Belmore and Wardell-road to Glebe 
Island. 


Maryn Sovutugry LIne. 


Sydney to Granville ete -_ Pan toe 
Granville to Goulburn tee tee oe ive 
Goulburn to Wagga... ‘iis a8 te one 
Wagga to. River Murray... Ge ea 7 


Branch Lines, 


fuidcombe to Regent's Park... eos 
Clyde to Carlingford es ss 
Campbelltown to Camden 

Yass Tramway .., 

Goulburn-to Crookwell . 

Joppa Junction to Nimmitabel.. 

Galong to Boorowa 

Murrumburrah to Blayney, on Western Line | 
Koorawatha to Grenfell . . 

Cowra to Canowindra 

Cootamundra to Tuinut ... on wee 
Cootamundra to Temora oe as és 
Temora to Wyalong id a oy “ee 
Teinora to Barellan ee ee Se 
Junee to Hay i 

Narrandera to F: inley 

Finley to Tocumwal 

The Rock to Oaklands 

Juleairn to Holbrook 

Culcairn to Corcwa 


Marin WEsTERN Live. 


Granville to Penrith 5 is a or 
Penrith to Bathurst Ses te as ba 
Bathurst to Dubbo oe we eas «ee 
Dubbo to Bourke ... Se se a att 


Branch Lines. 


Blacktown to Richmond is ae vee 
Wallerawang to Dunedoo 

Blayney to PEap etn baEkal (see § Southern nm Line) 
Orange to Forbes .. we ‘ fs 
Parkes to Condobolin ws ao a Des 
Bogan Gate to Tullamore : 
Dubbo to Coonamble —... a 2h ae 
Narromine to Peak Hill .. ise oe ox 
Nevertire to Warren... es PS 
Nyngan to Cobar and The Peak 

Byrock to Brewarrina” ... aus tes 
Parkes to Peak Hill aa se ek tay 


*In course of construction. 


| A Average 
_ Length, Total Cost. | Cost 
| Per Mile. 
| | 
m. ch. £., £ 
1 493 956,703 | 591,013 
2 13° 72,109 | 33,345 
ee 1,574,838 | ae 
i5 384 | 3,181,378 | 202,269 
122 723] 3,332,883 | 27,117 
181 46 2,893,509:| 15,935 
79 154 946,152 | 11,947 
1 752 27,045 | 3,891 
4 294 33,588 | 7,480 
7 66% 46,388 5,923 
2 48 29,230 | 9,825 
35 43 160,009 | 4,503 
151 542; 1,532,538 | 10,104 
17 6 115,714 6,773 
110 50 1,115,765 | 10,086 
82 24 117,376 3,634 
23 BL 136,434 5,772 
65 224 537,858 | 8,239 
38 72 | 211,896 | 5,447 
41 26 126,551 ; 3,062 
61 412 210,131 | 3,416 
168 434 | 1,023,068; 6,070 
100 704 498,856 | 4,945 
ll 7 | 36,419; 3,283 
77 443 280,491 3.617 
16 61 | O04 794 3,627 
48 3 233,100 | 4,854 
20 724 621,698 | 29,742 
111 32) 38,846,446; 34,638 
187 678 | 1,460,225 ; 10,593 
225 612] 1,375,185 | 6,094 
16 195 182,755 | 11,251 
134 792 | 1,207,452 8,944 
96 5it 670,899 | 6,949 
62 604 132,496 | 2,111 
37. 864 | 127,683 | 3,375 
95 794 | 265,429 2,765 
36 624 119,751 3,256 
12 29% 41,318 3,341 
85 262 323,069 3,786 
58 42 159,671 2,729 
$1 26% 134,073 4,279 
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! | Average 
Lines opened for Traffic. | ° Length. “ Total Cost. Cost 
- per Mile. 
t 
Maryn Norruery Liye, ch. £ 
Homebush to Waratah .., / $5 57 3,527,130 | 36,851 
Newcastle to Wallangarra . 893 592 | 5,934,621 15,072 
i | 
Branch Lines. | 
Hornsby to Milson’s Point J 13 862) 768,554 , 57,162 
Fassifern to Toronto ay whe Ns | 2 55 20,057 | 7,463 
Bullock Island... vou sie so sh FY 4 704 648,844 © 183,011 
Morpeth a 3 472 eles 17,693 
Muswellbrook to Denman 15 688 | 47,829 | 3,016 
Werris Creek to Narrabri Wes “696 68 age at #500 
Narrabri Junction to Inve fell. ast wos| 158 784 51),418 | 3,217 
Narrabri West to Walgett vw 106 9 326, 435 3,076 
Burren Junction to Collar enebri EH ast. . 42 442 | 103,771 | 2,439 
Tamworth West to Barraba . 61 50} 5 255,784 | 4,150 
Moree to Garah | 86 805 165,725 4,555 
Garah to Mungundi . 40 ble 199,133 | 4,899 
: I i 
Norrn Coast Lr. | 
West Maitland to Taree.. | 115 368 | 1,636,054 | 14,170 
Murwillumbah to Gr afton s . 149 9 | 1,383,284 9,276 
Casino to Kyogle ... 4 es oe s 17 714) 90,063 5,084 
Taree to Wauchope wea 2 | 47 37$) 528,923 | 11,148 
i | 
Sourn Coasr (IntAwarra) LINE. | \ | 
Sydney to Nowra... | 97 55h | 8,845,376 | 39,368 
Braich Line. H 
Sydenham to Bankstown | 8 33h) 264,931 | 31,469 
Broken Hiu. Line. | 
Broken Hil! to Tarrawingee : 40 7 | 32,929; 821 
| it | ad, 
Total, All Lines wa a ie ie 134 21% | 51,095,846 | *11,978: 


* Exclusive of Flemingtou-Glebe Island goods line. 


The amount expended on rolling-stock, &ec., to 30th June, 1915, was 
£14,487,498 Rolling stock, £11,828,935; machinery, £790,719; workshops, 
£825,738; furniture, £10,036; stores advance account, £1,032,000. Thus the 
total capital expenditure amounted to £65,583,274, or, excluding £1,574,838 
expended on the Flemington-Glebe Island goods line, an average of £15,483 


per mile. 
ing table:— 


The growth of the capital expenditure may be seen in the follow- 


Total capital Total capital 
: 1 e: de s F 
Period, | “Gfming period. | °=Pended toend | Period. | tivng'pbriod. | S*Bded tend 
£ £ £ “£ 

1855-9 1,278,416 1,278,416 1890-4 6,016,104 35,855,271 
1860-4 1,353,374 2,631,790 1895-9 - 2,137,005 37,992,276 
1865-9 2,049,539 4,681,329 | 1900-4 4,296,241 42,288,517 
1870-4 2,163,217 6,844,546 1905-9 5,324, 149 47,612,666 
1875-9 3,561,949 10,406, 495 1910-14 13, 652,203 61, 264, 869 
1880-4 9,673,643 20,080,138 1915 4,318,405 65,583,274 
1885-9 | 9,759,029 29,839,167 | 
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Of the £65,583,274 expended to 30th June, 1915, an amount of £657,377 
has been provided from the Consolidated Revenue cf the State, leaving a 
balance of £64,925,895, which has been raised by the issue of debentures 
and other stock. The net revenue for the year ended 30th June, 1915, after 
paying working expenses, was £2,305,349, which gave a return of 3:52 per 
cent. upon the total capital expenditure, and 3-55 per cent. upon the gross 
loan capital involved. 


Working Expenses AND EARNINGS. 
A statement of the working expenses and earnings of the railways during 
the year ended 30th June, 1915, is shown below :— 


Working Expenses. Earnings, 


] 1 
| £ £ 
Maintenance of Way, Works,: | Passengers ato 88 .-| 2,910,684 
and Buildings... ©... 9... 918,790 | 
i Mails, Parcels, Horses, &e ' 404,610 
Locomotive Power a 2,181,048 | Peer 
i ! fay 
Greasing and Qiling Carriages: Total Coaching... w| 8,315,204 
and Waggons ... ian cat 5,798 | = 
Carriage and Waggon Repairs : Goods i 
and Renewals, &c. | 568,823 
> Merchandise | 2,178,638 
Traffic Expenses ... ie | 1,502,945 
| | Live Stock  ... dee «| 1,€05,97 
Compensation .., pea wel 28,959 | 
i Wool ... ba acd Ba 
General Charges ... oes we 101,089 | | 
' ‘Minerals ste ses we) 672,264 
Gratuities, ke. .., ee wet 4,710 | Vike coe 
| | i 
: 
Fire Insurance Fand _.. ol 2,600 Total Goods ... we) 4,206,234 
° leone 
I patent 
oes wel 71,587 
| 
iss ae 23,596 
Balance, Net Haruings ... ! 
t 
} 
| 
Total Total £: 7,616,511 


The expendit ure on locomotive power amounted to 
’ ; 


per cent. of the 
total; traiiic expenses to 28:3 per cent.; and f way, works 
and buildings to 17-3 per cent. Of the earning er cent. was derived 
from the carriage of passengers, 5:3 per cent. from mails, parcels, &c., and 
55-2 per cent. from the conveyance of goods. 

As the carriage of goods and live stock constitutes the principal source of 
railway revenue, the earnings fluctuate in each year in accordance with the 
type of seasons expericneed in the agriculture al and pastoral districts. In 
unfavourable seasons the carriage of fodder and ihe transfer of live stock 
et reduced ra ues cause a diminution in the earni ings, and at the same fame 
an inereas: x 01 i 
settled districts also ee 
penses to total carniz 
cost of mainten 


{nan 
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The following table sliows the gross earnings, working expenses, and the 
proportion of the expenditure to receipts, in stated’ years from 1855 up 
to 30th June, 1915. Since the year 1887 the railway accounts have been 
made up to 80th June in each year:— : 


mF = 
7 | Gross Workin; | & ee Gross: Working. & ge 
a Earnings: | Expeneos: | Bey Year. | Earnings. Expenses, gig 

| £. £ per cent.) | £ i £ per cenf,. 
1855 9,249 5,959 | 644 || 1900 | 3,163,572) 1,844,520 | 58-3 
1860 | 62,269 | 50,427 | 8L-0 | 1905 | 3,684,016 | 2,216,442 | 60-2 
1965 | 166,032] 108,926/ 65°6 | 1910 | 5,485,715 | 3,276,409 | 59-7 
1870 307,142} 206,003 | 67:1 || 1911 | 6,042,208 | 3,691,061 | 6 
1875 614,648 | 296,174 | 482 | 1912 | 6,491,473'! 4,169,591 | 64°2 
1ss0 | 1,161,017 647,719 | 55-8 | 1913" | 6,748,985 | 4,644,881 | 68°8 
1885. | 2,174,368 | 1,458,153) 67-1 |) 191d | 7,742,241 5,409,820} 69:9 
1890 | 2,633,086 | 1,665,835} 633 | 1915 | 7,616,511 | 5,311,162.) 69°77 
1895. | 2,878,204! 1,642,589 | 57-1 | |. 


The working expenses during the year ended 30th June, 1915, represented 
69:7 per cent. of the gross earnings. In 1907 the proportion was 53:0 per 
cent., the lowest since the control of the railways was vested in Commis- 
sioners, but the percentage has risen steadily since that year, the increase 
bemg due mainly to liberal advances in the salaries and wages of the staff. 


Net Earnincs anp Interest oN GaPIirau. 


The net revenue from railways for the year ended 30th June, 1915, was 
£2,805,349 ; while the capital expended on lines open for traffic to that date 
was £65,583,274. ‘The amount thus available, to meet the interest charges 
on the capital expended, represents a return of 3:52 per cent. The following 
table shows the net earnings and the interest returned on the total capital 
expended on railways, including the cost of construction and equipment for 
the year 1855 and subsequent periods :— 


if i : “E i 


Year, Net Earnings. "Ge | Year. Net Earniigs. | a trot 
i 

E £ percent. | £ ' per cent. 
1855 3,290 0°63 =|, =~ ky00 1,394,052 | 3°63 
1860 | 11,842 0-88 | :1905 1,491,869 346 
1865 «57,108 207 |, 1910 | 2,209,306 4°52 
1870 | 101,139 131 «=| «191. | ~—9,851,144 | 4°61 
1875 | 318,474 4°39 1912 | 2,821,882 4°34 
1880 513,298 4°35 1913 2,104, 104 3°65 
1885 716,215 3°37 1914 2,332,421 3°80 
1890 967,251 3:17 1] 1915 | 2,805,349 3°52 
1895 1,310,615 360 | 


I = 


*69225—B 
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From 1880 to 1884 the railways were extended, chiefly through fertile 
districts, viz. Riverina and New England, and the central districts of 
Wellington and Dubbo; and as these were years of remarkable prosperity, 
the railway profits suffered little diminution from the considerable 
extension, which included the construction of the expensive connecting 
link joining the New South Wales railways with those of the State of 
Victoria, at the River Murray, Since 1885 the extensions of the main 
lines have been mainly through pastoral country, such as the continuation 
of the Western line to Bourke, the Northern line to Wallangarra, and the 
further extensions of the lines on the Goulburn district to the rich pastoral 
lands of Monaro and, more recently, sections of the North Coast railway. 
Also branch lines have been constructed tapping important agricultural, 
dairy-farming, pastoral, and mining districts. Owing to the general pros- 
perity ruling throughout the State the profits during 1905 to 1912 were 
highly satisfactory; a decrease occurred in the years 1913 and 1914, due, 
as stated previously, to increased cost of working. During the year 1914-15 
the abnormal conditions of war and drought caused a further decline in the 
earnings; steps were taken, however, to reduce the working expenditure. 

In the discussion of the financial results of the working of the lines, it is 
the practice of railway authorities to compare the net returns with the 
nominal rate of interest payable on the railway loans or on the public debt 
of the State. An accurate comparison, however, can be made only by taking 
the average rate of interest payable on the actual sum obtained by the State 
for its outstanding loans, inasmuch as many loans were floated below par. 

The table below shows the rate of interest returned on the capital expen- 
diture for each of the years since 1903, with the sum by which such return 
falls short of or exceeds the actual rate of interest payable on the cost of 
construction. The rate of return on capital represents the interest on the 
gross cost of the lines. The nominal amount of outstanding debentures and 
funded stock is less than the actual expenditure on construction and equip- 
ment, owing to the fact that some loans have been redeemed; but as the 
redemption has been effected by means of fresh loans charged to general 
services, or by payments from the general revenue, and not out of railway 
earnings, no allowance on this account can reasonably be claimed :— 


Year. Interest returned on Actual rate of Interest | Gain (+) 
| Capital. payable on Outstanding sae or Loss (—). 

per cent, | per cent, | per cent. 
1905 3-46 | 3-69 | = 028 
1906 4-42 | 3°68 | 40-74 
1907 4-96 3-63 | 41°33 
1908 4:83 | 3°65 | +-1°23 
1909 4:36 3°65 +071 
1910 4°52 | 3°53 | +0°99 
1911 | 4-61 | 3°59 | +102 
1912 434 : 3°60 | +074 
1913 3°65 3°49 +016 
1914 3°80 3°67 +013 
1915 3-52 | 3°67 ; ~ 015 

| 
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The railways being owned by the State, public opinion at once demands 
a reduction in freights and rates, when the net earnings are much in excess 
of the interest requirements; substantial reductions were made in 1911 and 
1912, but season ticket fares and certain goods rates were increased, as from 
Ast July, 1918, in anticipation of an increase in working expenses, and 
further increases were made on 1st March, 1914. 


CoacHING AND Goops TRAFFIC. 


* For the first ten years after the opening of the first railway in New South 
Wales the larger part of the earnings was obtained from the passenger 
traffic, no doubt owing to the fact that the first lines were entirely suburban. 
It was not until the line crossed the mountains and opened up the interior 
that the proportions changed, and the goods traffic became the principal 
source of revenue. This change began in 1867. 


The following table gives the proportion of earnings from the coaching 
and goods traffic at intervals since 1860, The percentages shown below 
inelude earnings from miscellaneous sources and rents, and therefore differ 
slightly from those stated on a previous page :— 


Proportion of Total Earnings. | | a Troportion of Total Earnings. 
Pee Coaching, &e. para ae i ae Coaching, &o, | Goods and Live 
ai z 4 
isco | T30 | 01900 | 8 | ace 
1865 | 500i aC, S905 | 399 601 
1870 | 8-4 61°6 | 10 «| 899 | 60-1 
75 | 5 ss S| GSFC 
1960 | 886,64 | wi) aT TB 
sss | 3820 | sls | tis | so) as 
1s90 | | 4028018 | ii aad | ae 
1895 3500 sas) a | 55'3 


It will be observed that in the year 1860 the earnings from passenger 
traffic largely exceeded those from goods, but after that year the propor- 
tion derived from coaching traffic declined, reaching the minimum in 1875, 
This falling-off was due almost entirely to the considerable extension of the 
main lines through pastoral country, thinly populated, but well stocked 
with sheep and cattle, and consequently furnishing the railways with large 
quantities of produce for carriage to the sea-board. From 1880 to 1889, 
however, the percentage of receipts from coaching traffic advanced steadily, 
the proportion in the year last named being as high as 40:4 per ceut. of the 
total revenue. A decline of the coaching traffic is noticeable in 1893, 
followed by increases for the years 1900 and 1905, with only slight variations 
of the figures in subsequent years until 1910; during the three years 1911-13 
the percentage of earnings from coaching traffic increased steadily, and for 
the year 1918 the high percentage of 45-0 is shown. Jn 1915 the percentage 
was 44:7. 
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Coaching: Traffic. 


Tlie following table shows the number of passenger journeys and the 
receipts from coaching traffic since-1855 :— 


a Seer Per head.of population. 
. | Gross Earnings 
Year, Passenger Lg Coaching: 
Journeys. wo ertsatte, oe Passenger | Gross Earnings from 
Journeys, i Coaching Traffic. 
is J 
| No. £ \ No. f s. d, 
1855. ] 98,846: 9,093 i 0-4: i 0 & 
1860 551,044 45,428 | 16 | 2 8 
1865 | 751,587" 92,984 | 19 i 4 8 
i | : 776,707 H 117,854 16 4 10 
1875 | ¥ 288,225 205,941 23 7 1 
1880. 5,440,138 390,149- 75 | 10 8 
1885 13,506,346 830,904. \ 14:6. 71l 
1890 17,071,945 1,041,607 158 19 3 
1895 19,725,418 13001,107 | 159 1 2 
1900 26,486,873 I, 195,496 j 19-7 j ve é 
1905 35,158,150 1,428,190 | 244. 19° 10: 
1910: 53,644,271 23,124,292 | 33°6 i 26 7. 
19i1 60,919,628 2,385,725. \ 372 | 29 2. 
1912 70,706,728 2,691,741 | 416 | 31 8 
1913 | 79,490,012 2,940,230 | 44°7 i 33 (1 
1914 | 86,328,421 3,236,512: 47° 35 4 
1915 | 88,774,451 3,315,294 \ 47-7 | 35 7 


The increase in the number of journeys per head of population has been 
exceedingly rapid, the average being: 47-7 per head in 1915, conipared 
with 19-7 in 1900 and 7-5 in 1880. 

The receipts from coaching traffic per head of population advanced very 
rapidly until 1890, when the amount stood at 19s. 3d., against 10s. 8d. in 
1880. This was due not so much to the increased distance travelled by 
passengers as to the fact that the railway mileage increased at a greater 
rate than the population, enabling the public to indulge in a larger measure 


as 


of railway travelling. 


period, but in recent years a further 


capita is now 35s. Td. as compared with 19s. 10d. in 1905. 
Particulars regarding the passenger traffic on suburban and country lines 
during the year ended 80th June, 1915, are shown below; suburban lines 


include distances within 84 miles of Sydney and Newcastle:— 


Subsequently to 1891 the average lessened for a 
rise is evident, and the amount per 


Description. First Class. Second Class. | Total. 
A = x ote i ch 5 Sell ees eatin geocibhs = 
SUBURBAN LINES. } 
Ordinary Passengors ... No.) 5,812,729 , 28,355,665 | 34,168,394 
Season Ticket. Holders’ Journeys 2 7,600,260 | 14,622,450 | 22,229,710 
Workmen’s Journeys sane 2! aehewee 23,523,348 | 23,523,348 
Total Passenger Journeys ,, 13,412,989 66,501, 463 79,914,452 
Miles Travelled , . Miles. “93, 402,827 “455,483, 034 548,885,861 
Average Mileage per Passenger seus ay 6°96 6°85 | 6°87 
Amount Received from Passengers a £ 233,519 787,676 | 1,021,195 
Average Receipts per Passenger per Mile d. “60 “42 | 45 
Country Lings. 
Passengers. in vee a3 ws. No. 2,208,729 6,651,270 | 8,859,999. 
Miles Travelled... ee ses . Miles.) 263,798,655 | 418,216,547 | 682,015,202 
Average Mileage per Passenger 7 119°43 62°88 | 76°98 
Amount Received from Passengers... £ 812,761 1,076,728 | 1,889, a 
Average Receipt per Passenger per Mile d. “74 62 ! 
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Passenger Fares. 


.For suburban lines, that is, within 34 miles of Sydney and Newcastle, 
where the volume of traffic is greatest, the rates of passenger fares ‘are 
lower than for equal distances outside that radius. 

The issue of return tickets to passengers was practically abolished in 
May, 1911, except in those cases where the volume of return traffic would 
cause inconvenience to travellers, such‘ as on suburban lines and for 
excursions. The single fares were reduced, so that two single tickets were 
available at about the same cost as a return ticket under former systems. 

The following table affords information regarding the rates on suburban 
and country lines, as from 1st March, 1914, when the fares outside suburban 
areas and the rates for workmen’s weekly tickets were increased :— 


Single Fares, i Periodical Tickets, 7. - 

aoe ! Ist Class, | 2nd Class, | ce = na eae |. ancl! 
2nd Class. Ist Class, | Qna Class. Ast Class, | 2nd Class, 

Suburban Lines. 
miles. s. d. sd.) os. de £s 4d) £€58,d) € 8s. dj £3 da. 
1 0 2 01) 99 jos ofosolimo/169 
5 | 05] 04) 19 | 0 8| 018 0] 430) 215 9 
10 | 09 | 06 26 PB) soak 0) 517 6| 347 6 
15 11} 09] en } 1120] 11 3) 619 3) 412 9 
20 16! ou, 34) 1163 148) 716.6 55 6 
25 110} 18!) 39 | 119 3)166/ 896) 514 8 
30 22/15/42 210 17 8/ 818 3| 518 6 
34 og6!17!46!2ea0l183l95 01619 
Country Lines,* 

ae ee a ee j 29 8] 111 6) 1012.9; 616 0 
100 | «ul 2 | a ae (393/216 1419 0 819 0 
200 (ma | | arn | 419 ‘tions ole 00,2 7 9 
300 S08) ey A eee | 606] 313 9% 9 0) WIB 9 
400 | 06 800 meats cee: 48 9/9718 0/1719 9 
500 | 60 8 | 85 1 ae ee ees a ee 


The above rates represent the maximum charges, but liberal concessions, 
amounting in some instances to half the ordinary charges, are made in 
respect to periodical tickets to school pupils, youths, and women. In 
respect of single journeys, special rates are quoted for parties travel- 
ling in connection with shows, conferences, athletic sports, &c., and for 
assisted immigrants and. others. Cheaper fares are available for journeys 
to‘tourist districts and holiday resorts, excursion tickets for return journeys 
being issued at rates as low as 2d. per mile first-class and 1d. second-class. 
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Goods Traffic. 
The following figures, extending as far back as the opening of the railway 
lines, show how greatly the goods traffic has expanded, especially in recent 
years :— 


Goods and Live Stock Traffic, Per head of Population. 

Year, 7 * ; 
Tonnage, ! Gross Earnings, Tonnage. | Gross Earnings, 
| £ | j £s.d. 
1855 140 | 156 i ool 
1860 55,394 | 16,841 0:2 0 1 0 
1865 i 416,707 ! 73,048 1:2 0 3 8 
1870 i 766,523 | 189,288 16 f 079 
1875 1,171,354 408,707 | 22 014 0 
1880 1,712,971 | 770, 868 | 24 i 112 
1885 3,273,004 | 1,343,464 35 | 19 0 
1890 3,788,950 | 1,569,356 | 3:5 19 0 
1895 4,075,098 1,835,187 33 1 911 
1900 5,531,511 | 1,936,217 41 1 8 6 
1905 6,724,215 i 2,213, 105 4:7 110 9 
1910 8,393,038 | 3,290,640 5:3 21 3 
1911 10,355, 565 | 3,585, 424 61 23 9. 
1912 10,910,553 =, 3,715,707 | 64 23 9 
1913 11,666,250 3,705,375 | 66 2 1 8 
1914 18,245, 842 | 4,397,997 | 73 2 8 0 
1915 11,920,881 | 4,206,284 | 64 25 2 


The revenue from goods and live-stock traffic per head of population rose 
rapidly from the opening of the lines until the year 1883, when it stood at 
30s. 4d. Bad seasons in subsequent years caused a falling-off, so that by 
1888 the average was only 27s. per inhabitant. For a number of years 
afterwards there was a steady increase, and in 1892 the average stood at 
33s. Subsequently the amount per head decreased; an improvement was, 
however, presented in 1899, 1901, 1902, and in each year from 1905 to 1911 
the average rose steadily. During the two years 1912 and 1913 the earnings 
were affected by a reduction in the freights, but in 1914 there was a very 
satisfactory increase; the decline in 1915 was due mainly to the failure of 
the wheat crop. 

A statement showing the class of goods carried on the railways since 1900 
is shown below :— 


y General Merchandise. Minerals. 
car ~ 7 
ended /Grain, Flour, | Wool. Live Stock. | Total Goods. 
20th June. c= | Other. - venie | Coal, Coke, | Other. si 
(Up Journey). | and Shale. i | 
Tons, Tons. | Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
1900 361,052 | 1,151,564 84,678 188,595 | 3,406,769 | 338,853 ; 5,531,511 


1901 504,880 | 1,267,742; 99,104 | 200,339 | 3,956,033| 370,129 | 6,398,227 
1902 387,720 | 1,538,580 | 105,252 | 238,668 | 3,823,602| 373,730 | 6,467,552 
1905 83,105 | 76,179 | 282,058 | 4,182,979 | 385,509 | 6,596,241 
1904 424,786 | 1,405,578 74,096 | 154,525 | 4,195,711 | 402,063 | 6,656,759 
1905 522,755 90,572 | 174,424 | 4,169,076 | 368,945 | 6,724,215 
1906 502,206 117,469 |! 228,834 | 4,858,959! 339,850 | 7,629,492 
1907 569,302 | 1,754,199 | 131,293 | 250,981 | 5,670,463 | 417,594 | 8,793,832 
1908 300,384 | 1,958,190; 126,384 | 455,549 | 6,860,969 | 473,913 | 10,175,389 
1909 447,755 | 132,092 | 436,656 | 5,875,788 | 474,726 | 9,298,929 
1910 608,405 | 2,100,203} 138,779 | 463,669 | 4,553,965 | 528,017 | 8,393,038 
1911 787,632 | 2,298,078 | 137,599 | 485,021 | 6,059,648 | 587,587 | 10,355,565 
1912 782,051 | 2,487,741 | 136,995 | 535,481 | 6,800,214 668,071 | 10,910,553 
1913 736,909 ; 113,103 | 547,036 | 7,114,502/ 663,311 | 11,666,256 
1914 | 1,078,322 | 2,775,858 | 133,298 | 621,619 | 7,753,886"; 882,859 | 13,245,842 
1915 482,876 | 2,849,908 | 132,895 ; 849,604 | 6,649,704 | 955,894 | 11,920,881 
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Freight Charges. 

The accompanying statement shows the receipts per ton for carrying goods 
one mile along the lines of the State. The information relates back to 1872, 
when the charge was 8-6d., and after an interval of forty years it had 
fallen to 0-9d. The decrease, however, is to some degree only apparent, 
inasmuch as it represents a more extensive development of the mineral trade 
than of the carriage of general merchandise; but when due allowance has 
been made, it will be found that the benefit to the general producer and 
consumer has been very substantial, especially in regard to agricultural 
produce and live-stoek :— 


Year, Charze. Year. Charge. Year. Charge. 
1872 36d. ; 1895 1-6d. 1912 09d. 
1875 31d. | 1900 15d, 1913 0-9d. 
1880 2°3d. i 1905 1:2d. 1914 0 9d. 
1885 19d. 1910 1-0d. 1915 0°9d. 
1891 19d. j 1911 0-94. | 


The rates for various classes of freight were increased as from 18th March, 
1914; the charges for the principal classes are shown below. The highest 
class freight includes expensive, bulky, or fragile articles, such as boots, 
drapery, drugs, groceries, furniture, liquors, crockery, glassware, cutlery, 
ironmongery, confectionery, and carpets; the lowest class includes agricul- 
tural produce, ore, manures, coal, coke, shale, firewood, limestone, stone, 
slates, bricks, rabbit-proof netting, timber in logs, and posts and ra dls: — 


Charge a ton for haulage of — 
Class of Freight. ‘pee ZH 7 
| 50 miles. 100 miles. 200m miles, | 800 miles, | 400 miles. 500 miles.. 
\ i 
{ 

Ordinary Goods— s dis dis dj} s dls d 8. d. 
Highest class freight... ...) 25 4| 49 5 | 6 1|109 0] 118 2/127 4 
Lowest 5 3 811; 14 2! 17 4] 19 5}f 21 6 

Agricultural Produce (Up journey) 5 0 7 6 | 9 6; 10 6] 11 4] 12 0 

Batter ae {11 0; 20 9] 36 9) 48 3) 55 1] 62 0 

Beef, Mutton, Veal, Pork, “&e. | & 7 9 2: 18 4; 27 6] 86 8) 45 10 

Wool—Greasy a és wot LB SG 25 0; 4510} 58 4 64 7 68 9 

Scoured _... 14 7) 29 2; 52 1!| 64 7] 7010] 75 0 

Minerals—Crude ore not “exceed. i | 
ing £20 per ton in value...) 2 1 42! g 4] 11 6) 18 7] 15 8 

Live Stock, per truck... . | 36 8) 69 8; 108 8| 136 2] 3163 8] 191 2 


— 


Expansion or TRAFFIC. 

The remarkable expansion which has taken place in the volume of traffic: 
on the railways of New South Wales will be seen from the following com- 
parison; the earnings during the quinquennium 1910-14, show an increase 
of £9,909,822, or 44 per cent., as compared with the earnings during the 
previous five years. The number of passengers has increased by 64 per cent.,. 
and the tonnage of goods and live-stock, &e., by 28 per cent. :— 


Beveare Eve vests | z ' 
goth June, | 30th June, | Tnerease. inorace 
1910. 1918, 
Earnings— = a 
Coaching Traffic . ae; £} 9,582,795 | 15,008,84&| 5,471,052 57 
Goods and Live Stock ie £} 12,822,414) 17,028,584)  4,206,17C 33 
Coal and Coke £|  2,047,28!| 2,608,982 561,694 27 
Total ci ae £; 24,402,496! 34,641,415) 10,238,91¢ 42— 
Passengers via < +  No,| 232,096,472| 386,219,240} 154, 122,768 65 
Goods and Live Stook:. “ .» Tons| 16,470,536) 24,221,137) 7,750,601 47 
Coal and Coke ... aus .. Tons} 27,820,144| 33,877,954) 6,057,810 22 
Total Tonnage aie ...| 44,290,680) 58,099,091] 13,808,411 31 
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Information regarding the rolling-stock of New South Wales Railways 
on 30th June, 1914 and 1915, appears in the following table. The figures 
for the previous year have been inserted for the purpose of comparison :— 


Classification. .| 4914, 1915. i Classification, 194. | = 1915. 
| I 
Locomotives— | Merchandise— 
Engines _ | 1,065 1,162 | Goods, open .. | 14,784 | 15,140 
Tenders 3 es 863 945 Goods, covered wl 980 | 1,003 
‘Coaching— - — i Meat trucks .. vl 344 392 
Special & slecping cars: 92 95 '  Live-stock trucks we! 2,504 | 2,548 
Tirst-class saa 391 413: Brake-vans ... sal 491 | 501 
Composite ... oes 190 201 : ———i—-——— 
Second-class ... | 805 858 Total ... .../ 19,103 | 19,584 
Brake-vans ... 163 162 |! ed ee 
Horse- poe carr mviages, ‘ | 
trucks, &c, evs 281 282 | Departmental Stock— | 
| Loco. coal, ballast, 
Total or | 1,922 2,011 | &c., waggons ...; 1,507! 1,469 
\ U 


MAINTENANCE OF PERMANENT Way. 


During the year ended 80th June, 1915, the total length of line wholly 
or partially renewed by relaying, re-sleepering, or re-railing was 182 miles 
43 chains, and 249 miles 71 chains were re-ballasted, thus making a total of 
482 miles 34 chains of line either partially or completely renewed. In this 
work 491,237 sleepers and 102,586 cubic yards of ballast were used. 

The total weight of rails used in relaying and re-railing work during the 
year amounted to 6,268 tons. 


SIGNALLING AND SAFETY APPLIANCES. 


Great progress has been made in providing safety appliances at various 
places, and during recent years much new work has been installed in connec- 
tion with the deviations, duplications, and new railway lines. At many of 
‘the principal stations the points and signals are interlocked, ‘and at the 
Central Station, Sydney, an electro-pneumatic system of signalling is in 
operation. During 1918, track block and automatic signalling—the first in 
Australia—was installed between Redfern Tunnel Signal-box and Syden- 
ham Junction; this system is being extended as opportunity offers. 

Particulars regarding the various systems employed for the safe working 
of the lines in 1914 and 1915 are shown below :— 


1914. 1915, 


Single Line. Mis. -Chs. Mis. Chs, 

By electric tablet ren = a au oe 389 28 354 38 
electric train staf ... tse 739 18 1,078 28 
train staff and ticket with line clear repor tS. 1,692 44 * 1,581 

train staff and ticket-without line clear ie tua 764 51 "682 
train staff and one engineonly ... se is 6 14 6 ri 
3,591 75 3,702 40 
1914, 1915, 

Double Line, Mls. Chs. Mls. Chs. 

By absolute block system Re we ets «37658 414 69 
permissive block system .., fea ae ae 3 40 6 27 
telephone _... 0 33 0 33 
automatic signalling ‘with track block working... 20 385 35 42 
401 1 457 11 


The Westinghouse brake is used on all the rolling stock of the Govern- 
ment railways. 
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‘The persons meeting with accidents ‘on railway lines may be grouped 
under three heads—passengers, employees, and trespassers; and the accidents 
themselves may be classified into those arising from causes beyond the con- 
trol of the persons injured, and those due to misconduct or wail# ef caution. 
The accidents may be ‘further subdivided into those connected with the 

movement of railway vehicles and those apart from such moverrent. 
Adopting such classifications, the accidents during the quinquennial 
period terminated on 30th June, 1915, are shown below. The return is 
compiled in a similar way to that adopted by the Board of Trade in 
aingland, and all accidents are reported which occur in the working of 
the railways, or on railway premises, to persons other than servants of the 
Department, however slight the injuries may be. In the case of employees 
of the Department all accidents must be reported which cause the employee 
to be absent for at least one whole day from his ordinary work. 


Accidents connected with Accidents not connected with the 
the Movement of Railway |} : ailway Vehicles. 
Sicazaauiiec Vehicles. | Movement of Railway : - 
{ i i 
1914. 1912,! 1913.( 1914. 1915.) aou1. | 1912, | 1918. | 1914, | 1915. 
| | 
Passengers— , | | | | 
Causes beyond their own | i | | i 
eontrel— | | ' 
Ried da | ee | ee | RP Do] ses | ane 
Injured . 9/21/23| 46/77) 38) .. Zw | 
Their own ‘misconduct, or j | | ; i 
want-of caution— i i 
Killed... isa | 2] FTL] 97 5 sie As ies | 1 ee 
Tnjured ... ook v»| 88/113 168 }187 [174') 32) 40 49; 83 40 
| | | : j 
Servantsof the Department— ; 
Causes beyond their own | | 
control— \ f 
Killed 2.00. ote foe | 2] 1] 24a. 9 1} Mes 
Injured . 36 | 58 | 53 | 44 | 30 69; 189] 1380 83 64 
Their own misconduct, or \ ) \ 
wwantiof caution— | i | 
Killed 1.00. 19 | ) 5 | 5 
Injured ... ‘60 a 1188 26 | 80 | 41 | 3k 11,653 | 4 6 | 4 |2,704 
255 |252 (257 |281 2,272 | 2,920 |3,120 
Trespassers and others— | | | 
Killed... ioe ..| 25 | 85 | 42 | 47 | 39 1 8 4, 3 6 
Tnjured ... Si ..| 52 | 66 | 86 ) 86 | 83 84; 119) 113! 181} 107 
{ a . : 
Total { Killed | 46 | 68 | 84 112 | 78 | 6 21 11 8 11 
? (Injured __.../868 [513 1582 [570 \645 1,841 2,620 3,214 13,417 |2,915 
1 
' 4 J 


The rates per million passengers carried during the .quinquennium were as 
follow :— 
: Killed. Injured. 
Accidents connected with movement of railway vehicles— . 


Causes beyond ‘their.own control... aes ae A “04 “46 
Their own misconduct or want of caution... nce va “09 1°75 
Accidents not connected with movement of railway vehicles— 
_. Causes beyond their own control ... wee nee wi oe ‘01 
Their own misconduct or want of caution... bee #8 00 63 


Total... ee cse wee 1B 285 
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Compensation Paid—Railways. 
The amount of compensation paid during the twelve months ended 30th 


June, 1915, in connection with accidents on railways, was £25,959, of which 
£12,852 was personal, £13,107 being paid in respect of goods. 


First-Aid and Ambulance. 


Appliances for rendering first-aid have been installed at the depdts and 
important stations and are carried in the brake-vans of main line and 
through trains; first-aid equipment is provided also at Sydney and Newcastle 
and at several country stations. Ambulance and first-aid classes have 
been established at numerous stations and depéts for the instruction of 
members of the Railway and Tramway staff. The total strength of the 
Railway and Tramway Ambulance Corps at 30th June, 1915, was 8,518 
members. 


Railway Accidents in other Countries. 


As regards accidents of a serious character the railways of New South 
Wales compare favourably with the lines of most other countries. It is diffi- 
cult to obtain a common basis of comparison; but the available figures are 
shown in the following table, which shows the number of passengers killed 
and injured per million persons carried. The figures are calculated over a 
period of five years and brought down to the latest available dates :— 


| Accidents per million | i Accidents per million 
Country. passengers carried. || Country. passengers carried. 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 
, . 
| } 
New South Wales | O13 | 285 || Norway... | OL 0-19 
i j ] 
Victoria... a ref 09 3-28 || Netherlands... ‘| 010 | 059 
South Australia... ..., 0-13 | 3°65} Switzerland | ou | 0-70 
Germany .., | 0-06 0:39 | Russia in Europe... 1:36 694 
Austria... 0°08 | 286 «|, Asian. «=! 580 | 26°09 
| ; {| | 
Hungary ... | 022 | 1:10 || United Kingdom | 0°09 2°24 
Belgium... | 0:09 | 2:93 || United States... .... 034 | 1411 
Sweden. 0. ss) O18 | 0-29 || Canada .., | 0-99 | 10°35 


The above comparison is by no means conclusive, as the question of the 
distance travelled by each passenger is an important element of the risk 
run, and is omitted from consideration. If this were made a factor, it would 
probably be found that the risk of each traveller by rail would show less 
variation in the different countries than appears to be the case from the 
figures quoted. In Asiatic Russia the average distance travelled by each 
passenger was 485 miles during one year of the quinquennium, and during 
the remaining years it was over 220 miles; in European Russia the average 
was about 68 miles. In Canada the average length of journey was about 
70 miles, and in the United States 83 miles; in Switzerland, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Norway, Sweden, and Netherlands it varied from 12 to 18 miles. The 
average journey in New South Wales was about 15 miles, and in South 
Australia about 12 miles. 


re 
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. Private Raipway LINes. 


In New South Wales the established policy has been to keep the railways 
under State management and control, and at the present time there are 
only 14312 miles of private lines in operation, with the exception of short 
lines to conuect coal and other mines with the main railways, on a few of 
which provision has been made for the carriage of passengers and goods. 

In 1874 Parliament granted permission to a company to construct a line 
from Deniliquin, in the centre of the Riverina district, to Moama, on the 
River Murray, where it meets the railway system of Victoria. The line, 
which was opened in the year 1876, is of 5 ft. 3 in. gauge and 45 miles 
in length; a considerable proportion of the wool and other produce of the 
Riverina reaches the Mclbourne market by this route. During the year 1888 
a line of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, and 35 miles 54 chains in length, was laid 
down from Silveriou and Broken Hill to the South Australian border. A 
short line counects the Government railway at Liverpool with the Warwick 
Farm Racecourse. The Seaham Coal Company’s line connects the West 
Wallsend and Seaham Collieries with Cockle Creek; and the line of the 
Commonwealth Oil Corporation extends from Newnes Junction, on the 
Western line, to the Wolgan Valley. The following table shows the opera- 
tions of all private railway lines open to the public for general traffic during 
the year 1914:— 


: : 
i 2 3 m bf m 3 mR 
| 3 | BER) | € | ty | 2 
Ni f a = ee es) £ “ 2 ad 
Beivate Batley: . | 4 oy S 3 Bd Be SE 3 ey eB 
; & | #) Be = |3e] go) 8 SS | £° 
ee eee a ee a es 
_ i j : 
| m. ch |ft. in.) & £ & | No. tons. No. No. 
Deniliquin and §45 0/5 3| 162,678 14,010; ... | 11,938! 29, 748/464, 708} 42,317 
Moama. ! | 
! | i ; oe 
Silverton... ... 83 54/3 6 | 464,115/186,102} ... | 58,216*1,466,209) 49,652|151,993 
Warwick Farm ..., 0 66/4 83| 5,700)... | .. | 30,430, .. =| 682)" 57 
. t i 
Seaham Colliery... 6 0/4 83, 16,000, ... | «. : 17,211) 9,668) 73] 7,728 
| | Se 
East Greta “=f 8 Oj4 83} 180,538... 1854,579, 58,987 1381,487 
Hexham-Minmi...) 6 (/4 84! g1,000,0001 «.. | ew 10,700; 1,200 4,600 
Commonwealth Oil 33 0/4 84) 194,590, ... |475,000, 286) 2,169 12,909 
Corporation. | i 
+New Red Head... 9 0/4 84] 90,000)... o | £ | i £ 
{ 
} ‘ 
| | | | 
* Includes 544,712 tons local shunting. + Yeay 1912. + Not available. § Approximate. 


The Deniliquin and Moama Company possesses 4 locomotives, 6 
passenger carriages, and 68 goods carriages and vans. The Silverton Com- 
pany has 18 locomotives, 679 goods vehicles, and 1 passenger carriage; and 
passenger carriages are hired also from the South Australian Government 
railways as required. On the Warwick Farm line Government rolling- 
stock is used. The Seaham Colliery has 2 locomotives, but otherwise 
Government rolling-stock is used, 4 passenger carriages and 2,417 goods 
vehicles being hired during 1914. On the East Greta railway there are 17 
locomotives, 32 passenger carriages, and 33 goods carriages. The Hexham- 
Minmi Company has 1 locomotive, and 4 passenger carriages; and the 
Commonwealth Oi] Corporation has 5 locomotives, 3 passenger carriages, 
and 59 goods carriages and vans. 
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In addition to the private railway lines shown in the above table, there are 
several branches, connected principally with coal and other mines; a sum- 
mary of them is given below:— 


cae Length. Gauge. 

District. m. ch. ft. i 

Connected with Northern Line _... ae . 95 54 4 84 
33 Western a3 sth ee = 6 39 4 84 

53 South Coast ,, 3 40 3 6 


“1299 76 4 8h 
Rattways or New Sout Wass aNp OtTuer CountTRIEs. 


The position of all railways of New South Wales in relation to other 
important countries of the world is shown in the following table; but it is 
necessary to remember that there are vital differences which really invalidate 
any effective comparison, as, for instance, differences in population, in class 
of goods carried, and in the competition or assistance which railways 
encounter from river or sea carriage. These are factors in development 
quite apart from questions of control, of gauge, or of coustruction :— 


Porn | Per Mile of Line Open. - 
oe Railways, Papamstian: Area. Cost. 
J j H 
| miles. | No. | sq. miles, £ 
New South Wales one 4,809 4384 720 15,7387 
Victoria se is ; 3,904 365 22°5 © 13,244 
Queensland we) 5,398 128 | 124°3 6,748 
South Australia i! 2,669 164 | 142-4 7,200 
Western Australia 4 3,919 82 249-0 4,597 
Tasmania i stat 698 284 37'5 8,292 
New Zealand ... al 2,863 379 36°6 11;301 
United Kingdom | 28,701 | 1,960 Bil 56,589 
Germany | 37,585 | 1,760 5°6 24,058 
France ... yee | 25,234 1,569 8:2 30,789 
Switzerland 4. ..., 3,058 1,253 5-2 29,554 
Austria ... . 14,077 2,043 8:2 24,690 
Hungary te, e 13,324 | 1,594 o4 | 14,628 
Canada... .., 80,795 | 262 1211 | 12,074 
United States ofAmerica 242,177 408 12°3 | 13,157 
Argentine a Ast | 20,402 | 360 56:5 | 10,982 
Japan... 5,607 | 9,330 26:3 | 12,000 


. 


Unirication or THE Ratnway Gauges or AUSTRALIA, 


It was originally intended that there should be only one gauge for all the 
railways of Australia, but, unfortunately. for interstate communication, 
this intention was not carried into effect, and railway construction has pro- 
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ceeded without uniformity of gauge. In 1850, when the first. railway was 
commenced, the Sydney Railroad and Tramway Company decided to adopt 
the 5 ft. 3 in. gauge, and an Act passed in 1852 provided that all the 
lines. in New South: Wales. should be laid down to this: standard. Three 
years: later the Company altered its decision, the Act was repealed, and 
another: passed substituting the 4 ft. 814 in: gauge for the 5 ft. 8 in: 

This change was made without consulting the other Australian colonies, 
and in Victoria the railway companies had’ already placed. large orders for 
rolling-stock for the wider gauge. The. result is that the railways of New 
South Wales have been: constructed to the 4 ft. 8144 in: gauge, and the 
Victorian to 5 ft. 8 in. In South Australia the 5 ft. 8 in. gauge was adopted 
at first, but on account of the lower cost of construction the more recent 
lines in that State, as well as all the lines in the Northern Territory, Queens- 
Jand, and Western Australia, have been built to a gauge of 3 ft. 6.in. 


The classification. of the Government. Railways. in each State. according 
to gauge as at 30th June, 1915, may be seen. below :-— 


| Mileage with Gauge. 
State, ; oat ; Total Miles, 
2 ft. 2 ft: Gin. ae Gin. | 4 ft. 84 in.| 6 f6. 3 in. 
| | 
New South Wales... sn, 26) suse | 40) 4098 fase. | 4,165" 
Victoria eae . sate 19a ee : sathys | 3758 | 3,875 
Queensland. tesa ases a 14,838] soon ae | 4,888 
South Australia ian | eer | Matas 1,664 epee 970 2,634 
Western Australia ... “al egesk Sess (| 3,332 | Sesees | sssees 3,332 
Tasmania eee eae B00 Daca ae 533 
Northern Territory sc ad cases — | 45 een lee 145 
Total Commonwealth .... 60 | 122 | 10,528 4,009 | 4,723 19,522 


* Includes Burrinjuck line. 


In consequence of the diversity of gauge interstate railway communica- 
tion is seriously hampered; in a journey from Queensland to South Aus- 
tralia, breaks of gauge occur at Wallangarra, where the systems of 
Queensland and New Seuth Wales meet, and at Albury, on the border of 
New South Wales and Victoria, while there is another change of gauge 
between Adelaide and Port Augusta or Ocdnodatta, whence the lines will be 
extended across the continent of Australia. ee oa 

The desirability of dealing with this matter has been urged repeatedly by 
railway authorities and engineers, as the longer the work of conversion is 
delayed the greater the ultimate cost will be; moreover, the requirements 
of defence demand the immediate removal of the disabilities of 
military transport caused by want of uniformity. The necessity of fixing 
a standard has been intensified by the determination of the Commonwealth 
Government to construct transcontinental lines. 


The question of fixing the standard gauge has been the subject of many 
diverse professional opinions. The New South Wales gauge of 4 ft. 81% in. 
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has been recommended by the chief railway engineers of the Commonwealth 
and of the five States and by the Railway War Council, and has been 
adopted for the Port Augusta-Kalgoorlie railway. 

In December, 1912, and April, 1918, a conference of the chief engineers 
of the Commonwealth and State Railways met to investigate the question 
of the selection of a uniform gauge between the capital cities of Australia. 
The representatives eliminated from selection all gauges wider than 5ft. 
3 in. and narrower than 4 ft. 84% in., and finally resolved to recommend the 
adoption of the latter gauge as the standard for Australia. Their decision 
was influenced mainly by the consideration of cost; the cost of converting 
all the lines on the mainland of Australia would be £37,164,000 for a 
uniform gauge of 4 ft. 84 in. as compared with £51,659,000 for the 5 ft. 8 in. 
gauge. : 

As it is apparent that a scheme to convert to a uniform gauge the lines 
between the capitals only would not be practicable owing to the difficulties 
of working the branch services, the conference submitted an alternative 
scheme designed to mect immediate requirements. A standard gauge line 
to connect Brisbane with the New South Wales system at Kyogle or Mur- 
willumbah, the conversion of the 5 ft. 3 in. lines in Victoria and South 
Australia, a new direct standard gauge line between Adelaide and Port 
Augusta, and a new line from Kalgoorlie to Fremantle, which the Western 
Australian Government has already agreed to construct. The cost of this 
scheme was estimated at £12,142,000. 

As regards the method to be adopted for the conversion without interrup- 
tion of the traffic the third rail system producing what is called the mixed 
gauge, has been effectively used in Great Britain. . 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAYS. 


It is the intention of the Federal Government to construct transcon- 
tinental railway lines to bring the States of the continent of Australia into 
direct communication. The construction of a line from Port Augusta in 
South Australia to Kalgoorlie in Western Australia is now in progress, 
the gauge of 4 ft. 84 in. having been adopted; rails have been laid for a 
distance of 750 miles, and it is expected that the whole distance will be 
completed at the end of 1916. The total length will be 1,053 miles, which 
will make the distance by rail from Sydney to Fremantle (Western Aus- 
tralia), 2,763 miles, divided up as follows:—Sydney to Melbourne, 583 
miles; Melbourne to Adelaide, 483; Adelaide to Port Augusta, 259; Port 
‘Augusta to Kalgoorlie, 1,053; Kalgoorlie to Fremantle, 385. The cost of 
construction and equipment was estimated at £3,988,000. This line is 
required to facilitate the transport of troops, &c., in time of war, and 
will considerably accelerate the transit of European mails. At the present 
time mail matter is forwarded to Adelaide from Sydney by rail, and thence 
sent by steamer to Fremantle, taking six days, whereas the through railway 
journey should occupy only four days. 


Under the provisions of the Northern Territory Acceptance Act the South 
‘Australian Government transferred to the Commonwealth on Ist January, 
1911, the line from Port Augusta to Oodnadatta, as well as the Northern 
Territory railway, from Palmerston to Pine Creek. These lines are now 
controlled by the South Australian Railway Cominissioner on behalf of the 
Federal Government. The Commonwealth has agreed to construct a line 
across the Continent to connect these systems; the section from Pine Creek 
to Katherine, 543 miles, is in course of construction, and survews have been 
made of other sections. : 
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TRAMWAYS. 


With the exception of* 2% miles privately owned, the tramways of New 
South Wales are the property of the State Government. The standard 
gauge of 4 ft. 814 in. has been adopted for all lines. The electric system 
was introduced into Sydney at the close of 1899, and the steam tramways in 
the metropolitan district have been converted. Of the 219% miles of line 
open at 30th June, 1915, there were 150 miles under the electric system 
and 692 miles worked by steam :— 


Length of | Length of 


Line. Line. Single Track. 
ode) See: = abet ghee oe foe se SNR a seein al oye Sonar a yl 

Electric— | mils, ch. mis. ch. 
City and Suburban ve “es ate Me nee .| 110 16 199 35 
North Sydney. eee veel sd BLT 83 8B 

i \ 
Ashfield to Mortlake and Cabarita... i ove 3 8 38 | 12 33 
Rockdale to Brighton-le-Sands tila Sethin * shige? 203 1 20 | 1 20 

i | 
Manly to Spit and Narrabeen .., ie ae ee ae 10 68 | 14 47 
| 150 3 | 261 8 

Steam— | 
Arncliffe to Bexley 9. ee eee 28D 2 50 
Kogarah to Sans Souci ... +... ais ae “ss i 5 45 5 45 
Parramatta toCastleHil oo... eeeed  8OB 6 55 
Sutherland to Cronulla ... ial 7 32 7 32 
Newcastle City and Suburban .., * 32 68 42 53 
Mast to West Maitland... 0. ee 447 | 4 47 
Broken Hill is eee S35 we Sa see sea 1) 4 ll 35 
69 61 80 77 
Total ... Res es ae Ses ees 219 64 342 5 
Sidings, loops, and Crossovers... us, tee tee wef tenes 52 24 


During the year euded 30th June, 1915, the length of line opened for 
traffic was 8 miles 7 chains; and 2 miles 51 chains were under construction 
at the end of the year. Be Mere ce bIN oe ak onl 


Fares. 


The average faite charged on the tramways for all lines is about 0-59d. per 
mile; for the Metropolitan area the average is 0-53d. The lines are divided 
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into penny sections, with the exception of the second section in the City of 


Sydney, in which the fare is 14d. The fares charged for adults on Sunday, 


Christmas Day, and Good Friday are. slightly higher, being as follows:— 


One seetion ses ane we 2d. Four sections: .... ane a. 5d: 
Two sections. .., 7c we 8d Five sections. ... wae ww =©6d. 
Three sections ... es we 4h Six seetions: oes sa w= 6d. 


The average length of the sections is about 1% miles. 


Rolling-stock. 


The tramway rolling-stock, on 80th June, 1915, consisted of 22 steam 
motors, 74 steam cars, 1,410 motor cars and 20 trail cars for electric lines, 
and 104 service vehicles, making a total of 1,630. 


Cost of Construction. 


The capital cost of the State tramways to 80th June, 1915, amounted 
to £7,970,293 or £86,261 per mile open; the cost of construction was 
£3,933,572 or £17,896 per mile, and the expenditure on rolling-stock,. work- 
shops, machinery, &c., amounted to £4,036,721. 


Working of Tramways. 


The following statement shows the working of the various tramways in 
sections for the year ended 30th June, 1915. Only two sections returned a 
profit during the period; the total profit on all lines, after allowing for 
interest on capital, amounted to £90,135 :-— 


§ #2 ‘i ‘ oa 
sB Og BS 6 gS | 
oS | Passeng G Ee ga 2 | Profit + 
Line. = 2D E | Passengers TOSS 2a ee] £8 ro 
| Beas carried. | Revenue. a8 we so Loss — 
8 6 BS 3 fea 
: ee 6 A i i 
1 1 1 jl 
Electrie— | 2 No. £ £|/4 | £1) & 
City and Suburban... ..| 6,176,905 | 240,545,317 | 1,651,585 | 1,301,986 | 349,599 ) 220,459 )-+ 129,140 
| 
North Sydney .. oa ..| 670,418 ) 20,748,680 | 127,922 110,708 17,214 24,362 | — 7,148 
Ashfield to Mortlake & Cabarita! 185,957 4,728,551 23,589 23,429 | 167 6,547 | — 6,380 
; : ; 
Maniy to The Spit and Narya-} 303,198 2,965,037 27,487 30,271 | — 2,784 10,734 ; — 15,518 
been. | \ : 
Rockdale to Brighton-le-Sands 18,398 651,053 | 8,439 | 2,839 ; 600 487 +163 
: ! 
i | | 
Steam — | | | 
Arncliffe to Bexley .. oe 21,679 565,693 3,169 5,239 | -- 2,070 786 | — 2,856 
Kogarah to Sans Souci | 84,390 893,937 | 7,879 9,290 | — 1,411 862, — 2,203 
Parramatta to Castle Hill .. 38,282 876,116 7,382 7,663 | — 281 1,402 | — 1,683 
Sutherland to Cronulla on 49,520 685,116 11,312 8,568 8,244 1,814 | + 1,430 
Newcastle City and Suburban| 360,313 | 18,803,736 101,542 85,326 16,216 12,632 | + 3,584 
East to West Maitland ..{ 88,819 789,535. 5,217 6,190 | —- 973 1,421 | — 2,304 
{ 
Broken Hill wt a oe 87,424 2,030,074 15,037 19,784 | — 4,747 3,193 | — 7,940 


Total, All Lines.. «-| 7,970,208 | 289,282,845 | 1,986,060 | 1,611,286 874,774 | 284,639 | +90,135 


i 
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Revenue and Expenditure. 


In the following table are given details of revenue and expenditure, and 
espital invested for all State tramways, since their inception in 1879. The 
net earnings of the tramways for the year ended 30th June, 1915, amounted 
to 4-70 per cent. on cost of construction and equipment, as compared with 
8-67 per cent., the actual interest on the public debt, taking into considera- 
tion the actual sum obtained by the State for its loans, many of which were 
floated below par:— 


i { 
"otal ee Capital \ Interest 
Year. _ Length | Expended on i Gross Working Net Returned 
i ia a bet Revenue. Expenses, Earnings. Capital. 
aes = see et lh eee i SeScers Zt 
| | 
Miles. £ \ £ £ | _£ | per cent, 
879i yu 22,061 | 4416 | 2o73 | 2,138 9°69 
1880 ran 60,218 18,980 | 13,444 | 5,536 | = Oo 
1886 35 i 748,506 227,144 207,898 19,246 2°57 
1g90 | Es) 933,614 268,962 | 224,073 44,889 4°81 
1995 | 61 | 1,428,518 282,816 | 230,993 | 51,823 | 859 
1900 714 | ~—«:1,924,720 409,724 | 341,127 68,597 | 8°86 
1905 1252 | 8,637,922 813,569 685,682 127,887 351 
4906 126 3,669,096 851,483 665,083 186,400 5°08 
1907 123} 8,669,524 908,701 | 727,947 180,754 4-93 
1908 1323 3,732,991 | 1,011,904 809,065 202,929 544 
1909 1513 4,252,781 1,097,565 875,560 222,005 5-22 
1910 165% 4,668,797 1,185,568 983,587 201,981 4:33 
1911 189 | 5,121,586 1,365,631 1,143,949 221 682 4:38 
1912 1954 5,664,324 | 1,581,398 1,331,413 249,980 441 
1913 2073 6,699,305 1,754,566 1,572,190 182,376 272 
1914 212 | 7,628,653 | 1,984,164 1,669,033 265,184 3-48 
1915 219% =| 7,970,208 | 1,986,060 1,611,286 874,774 4°70 


During the year ended 30th June, 1915, the percentage of working 
expenses to the total receipts was 81:1 as compared with 86-3 in the previous 
year; the net earnings amounted to £374,774, which is equal to a net return 
per average mile open of £1,730, ag compared with £1,262 per mile open in 
1914. 


Comparison of Tramway Traffic. 


The following statement contains a comparison of the passenger traffic 
and the tram mileage in the State tramways since 1900. The length of line 
has increased from 714 miles to 219% miles; the number of passengers from 
66,244,334 to 289,282,845; and the tram mileage from 4,355,024 miles to 
26,842,974 miles. With the extension of the tramway system the earnings 

69225—C 
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per tram mile decreased from 2s. 3d. in 1900 to 112d. in 1904, but have 
since risen to 1s. 54d.; the working cost per tram mile dropped from 1s. 10d. 
in 1900 to 9d. in 1906, but increased steadily to 1s. 24d. in 1915 :— 


t 
Year ended Length of line Passengers Tram Earnings per | Working cost 
80th June. | open, carried. mileage. tram mile. per tram mile. 
aaah 
; — mniles. No. i miles. ar s. d 
1900 | 71} 66,244,334 | 4,355,024 23 } 110 
| 
1905 , 1252 | 139,669,459 | 16,413,762 io | e610 
1910 | 1652 201,151,021 20,579,386 1 1¢ u aid 
1911 | 1892 230,275,938 22,541,429 | 1] 24 1 Gf 
| } i i | 
1912 1954 256,789,546 | 24,362,219 | 1 3 iol 
7613-207 | 294,455,452 | 26,954,767 | 1 Bh 12 
1914 | -212—|«310,592,698 —- 28,415,476 144 | 12 
1915 2192 289,282,845 | 25,842,974 | 1 52 


The extension of the City and North Sydney tramways since 1905 may be 
seen in the following statement, also the enormous increase in the passenger 


traffic. 


included in the category “City and Suburban” 
Arncliffe, and Rockdale lines, which act as feeders to the railways, and the 
Manly lines, have not been included :— 


All lines which communicate directly with the city of Sydney are 
the Ashfield, Kogarah, 


City and Suburban. i North Sydney. 
Year i 
ended i 
80th: June.| Length Passengers Tram | Length Passengers Tyam 
of line, earried., mileage. ; of lime, | carried. piileage. 
J | 
| j | 
| tailes. No. | miles. miles, No. miles, 
1905 | 73} | 120,973,934 : 14,413,273 11} 9,128,575 1,074,743 
H i { 
1906 733 | 125,756,680 | 14,246,845 11g | 9,641,474 | 1,118,633 
\ 
1907 75, | 134,088,696 | 14,516,536 113 | = 10,082,128 | 1,139,417 
| 1 I 
1908 78 | 148,729,916 | 15,329,695 11$ | = 10,992,974 1,187,857 
1909 | 883 ; 161,289,058 ; 16,411,533 15 | 12,444,075 1,401,861 
‘ 4 i 
1910 | 94} 173,897,034 | 17,743,868 16$ 13,677,491 1,651,153 
1911 | 97} 197,871,083 19,107,419 16% | 15,896,835 1,929,450 
i i 
1912 | 98 227,668,638 | 20,293,800 18} 18,740,463 2,231,498 
4 i 
1913 104} 248,720,735 | 22,338,080 18} ' 20,905,010 2,414,919 
i i 
1914 105} 260,696,726 23,685,660 193 21,956,070 2,463,983 
i i : 
1915 i 110} 240,545,317 22,242 010 194 i 20,743,680 2,375,916 
i ! : 
if % : 


: 
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CarrlaGe or Goops By TRAMWAYS. 


An Act was passed in 1911 to authorise the carriage of goods on the 
Government tramways, except the lines in the very busy sections of the 
streets of Sydney, viz., in George, Pitt, and Castlereagh streets between the 
Central Railway Station and the Circular Quay. 

Although the tram lines are fully capable of carrying heavy goods, and 
the track is ballasted equal to the railways, up to the present time only pas- 
sengers are carried, and such material as occasionally may be needed for 
tramway requirements. 

TramMway ACCIDENTS. 


The accidents which occurred on tramways during the last five years are 
classified in the subjoined table, in a similar way to those relating to the 
railways :— 


H | 
| Accidents connected with |; Accidents not connected 


| the movement of with the movement of 
Classification. tramway vehicles, | tramway vehicies. 
(1911. 1912. | 1913. 1914, 1915.|}1911.} 1912.| 1913.) 1914. | 1915. 
' i } J 
( | { 
Passengers— i | | 
Causes pevend their own control— 1 i ! | 
Killed.. wr a seul aoe dl aaah ews De Th Sees Paeaas [wash avn. | cas 
Injured so 149| 163) 229] 120, 75) 2 2) 4) 3 2 
Their own misconduct, or want of | 
caution— | ; | | 
Killed.. 4 Des see go Dy TV: Qh DAY, PEW wee aes pee pa anise aft ies 
Inj ured ae Me ...| 276] 382) 406) 487) 312 7; 9} 16; 16 19 


Savant of the Department— | | } 
Causes beyond their own control— i | 


Killed.. de. aie ake Shell Wee kee Jol 3k Rees sere eee Kear re 
Injured a | 48| 55; 66| 74| 37] 23) 36) 48] 45! 19 
Their own misconduct, or want of ' ! | 
caution— | i | } ! 
Killed. 0. eee ees) Oo By ee fe | oD 
Injured ves eevee vee], 164} 202) 199} 212) 161) 382) 496) GOS! 549) 411 
Others— | | | 
Killed... 0. 4. 4, 2.) 18} 16] 281 16) 2) 1 of fe, 
Injured ae go- che. Pail 824 336) 373| 368 267, 9 5; 8 3 2 
é Killed. ok ..| 31! 28! 38] 29: 33) Yo ovo alo od... 
Total { Tajured 1261| 852) 423] 548} 684] 621| 453 


! } 
i } 


As the tramways usually traverse crowded streets, the number of accidents 
must be considered small. 

The number of passengers carried on the tramways during the year ended 
30th June, 1915, was 289,289,845, and the rate of fatal accidents to passengers 
was -03 per million. With three exceptions the fatal accidents in the last 
five years were ascribed entirely to misconduct or want of eaution on the 
part of passengers. 

Compensation Paid—Tramways. 

The amount of compensation paid during the twelve months ended 30th 
June, 1915, in respect of accidents on the tramways was £26,966, as com- 
pared with £23,330 for the preceding year. 


Private TRaMWways. 
There is one tramway under private control within the State—a steam 
tramway, which passes through the town of Parramatta, commencing at 
the Park and continuing as far as the Newington Wharf at Duck River, 
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a distance of 2 miles 66 chains, where it connects with the Parramatta 
River steamers conveying passengers and goods to and from Sydney. The 
Line has been constructed to the standard gauge of 4 feet 84 inches, and 
was opened in 1883. 


Ramways AND TRAMWAYS—EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES. 


The account of wages paid, together with the staff employed on the 
@overnment railways and tramways in June, 1915, is shown in the follow- 
ing statement, in comparison with the previous year:— 


Year ended 30th June, 1914, Year ended 30th June, 1915. 


Particulars. - 
Railways. | Tramways. Total. Railways. | Tramways.! Total 

i 

| 

Persons employed— | | 
Salaried staff ‘ie 3,422 567 3,989 3,649 561 | 4,210 

| 

Wages +5 oe 31,810 8,628 40, 438 33,096 8,644 | 41,740 
Total number 35,232 9,195 44,427 36,745 9,205 | 45,950 

emai Vea Sern 

Wages paid— £ £ £ £ £ £ 


1 
Maintenance Branch| 1,701,079 | 201,184 | 1,902,263 | 2,013,518 | 181,336 | 2,194,854 


Locomotive ,, | 1,887,494)... 1,887,494 | 1,887,163 |... | 1,887,163 
Electric je Nh tenses 411,417 | 411,417} ws 376,635 | 376, 635 
Traffic ” $43,628 | 663,516 | 1,507,144 |) 815,966 | 655,125 | 1,471,091 


Total £| 4,432,201 1,276,117 ] 5,708,318 || 4,716,647 a7 |1,n18,008| 5,929,743 


| | 


The average number of men employed during the year ended 30th June, 
1915, was 46,712, including employees on active war service with the Aus 
tralian Expeditionary forces. At 30th June, 1915, 217 officers and 1,805 
men belonging to the Railway and Tramway staff had joined the Expedi- 
tionary Forces, all permanent employees being paid the difference in their 
pay in railway and tramway service and in the defence forces; under certain 
conditions similar terms are allowed to members of the temporary staff. 

- A scheme to provide superannuation allowances for the officers of the 
railway and tramway service was introduced in 1910; particulars will be 
shown in a later chapter of this Year Book. 


The Railway and Tramway Institute. 


The Railway Institute was established in 1891 for the purpose of encour- 
aging mutual intercourse and improvement among the Railway and Tramway 
staff. The building, which was erected by the Government, occupies a site 
near the Central Railway Station, Sydney; it contains a fine library, the 
books being circulated amongst members throughout the State; accommoda- 
tion is provided for classes for instructing members, particularly in subjects 
relating to railway and tramway methods. The trade classes of the Institute 
are affiliated with those of the Technical College. A monthly newspaper ia 
published in connection with the Institute. 
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SOCIAL CONDITION. 


Pusiic HEALTH. 


Unt recently practical measures by the Government of ‘New South Wales 
to promote the well-being of the people, through the prevention or relief 
of sickness and destitution, as distinct from the maintenance of order and 
good government and the extension of educational facilities, were directed 
mainly towards the protection of infant life, the removal of children from 
unsuitable environments, the housing and care of mental defectives and of 
the aged and infirm, and the enactment of laws to safeguard the public from 
preventable disease. With the exception of the Coast Hospital for the treat- 
ment of general diseases, the institutions for the care of the sick were con- 
trolled by non-political organisations, and maintained by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, supplemented in many cases by Government subsidy. 

Thus the cure and care of sickness and destitution were left to a 
considerable extent to private initiative, but of late years the State inter- 
vention in this branch of social work has been steadily extended. The 
inauguration of old-age and invalidity pensions caused a diminution in 
the inmate population at the Government Asylums for the Infirm, and these 
institutions are now utilised to a great extent for the treatment of the sick. 
In 1909 the State Hospital for Consumptives at Waterfall was established, 
and since 1913 the Lady Edeline Hospital for Babies and two convalescent 
homes were opened, also the construction of a large general hospital was 
commenced on a portion of land attached to the Coast Hospital. The 
David Berry Hospital, in the Shoalhaven district, established by private 
endowment, became a State institution subsequent to the enactment of the 
David Berry Hospital Act of 1906. 

Quarantine, and the making of laws with respect to trade and commerce 
and immigration, are functions of the Commonwealth authorities; but 
matters pertaining to public health other than of quarantine, to the main- 
tenance of high standards in regard to food, to the supervision of sources 
of supply and distribution, and to the enforcement of sanitary and hygienic 
conditions locally, are functions of the State Government. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pupuio HEALTH. 


The Department of Public Health undertakes the general medical work 
of the Government, safeguards public health, and advises Local Govern- 
ment bodies. Acts relating to public health, private hospitals, pure food, 
supervision of dairies and dairy cattle, noxious trades, sanitation, cattle 
-slaughtering and diseased’ animals and meat, are administered by the- 
Department, aud the various State hospitals and asylums are under its 
control. It also exercises supervision over public and private hospitals. 

The institution of a separate ministerial portfolio for the Department 
of Public Health in April, 1914, was an important step in connection with 
the reorganisation of the State Health administration, and in 1915 the 
Public Health (Amendment) Act was passed to extend the powers of the 
Department. 

The Board of Health consists of ten members, nominated by the Govern- 
ment, with the Presideut, who is Director-General of Public Health, and 
Chief Medical Officer to the Government. Several other Boards have been 
established in connection with the Public Health Department, such as the 
Tuberculosis Advisory Board, to furnish expert advice for the treatment 
and prevention of-tuberculosis; the Metropolitan Hospitals Advisory Board, 
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consisting of the secretaries of the hospitals, to co-operate with the Depart- 
ment in matters concerning hospital administration; the Pre-Maternity, 
Baby Clinics, and Home Nursing Board, to organise measures with the 
object of lessening the’ infantile death rate, and safeguarding the health 
of women and children generally. 


In July, 1908, the laboratory of the Public Health Department, hitherto 
used for investigation regarding hygienic conditions, and infectious diseases 
of human beings and animals, was constituted as a Bureau of Microbiology, 
and its functions were extended to embrace matters pertaining to parasitic 
. and microbic diseases of plants and stock; also to farming and other pro- 

blems in connection with the industrial development of the State. In 
' August, 1918, the bacteriological and chemical work affecting agriculture 
_was transferred to the Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau now 
deals exclusively with matters directly appertaining to public health, 


A: Publicity Branch has been established in the Public Health Depart- 

“ment; the work consists of the preparation and dissemination of pamphlets 

for the. hygienic instruction of the people, especially with regard to the 
preservation of infant life. 


State EXpenDITURE oN Hospiraus AND CHARITABLE. RELIEF. 


_ The State expenditure on hospitals and charitable relief, including 
grants to National Relief Funds, for the year 1914-15, amounted to 
£871,329. The expenditure includes the cost of maintenance of State 

‘ institutions and departmerts administering relief, and subsidies to other 
institutions—granted on cundition that an equal amount be raised by 
private annual contributions, and that the Government through approved 

_ officers have the right of recommending the admission of patients. In addi- 
tion to payments made from Consolidated Revenue, there is usually a 
considerable annual expenditure from Public Works Account for buildings, 
&e.. The following is a statement showing the growth of expenditure in 
the five years ended 30th June, 1915 :— 


Payments from— | 1911. 1912. | 1913. 1914. | 1915. 

j £ £ £ | £ 
Consolidated Revenue ... ..| 558,264 593,030 693, 090 734,511 826,549 
Public Works Account taf 85,614 48,755 87,857 52,919 44,780 

Total ls sit £) 638,878 641,785 780,947 787,430 871,329. 


There kas been an increase in the Government expenditure on hospitals 
‘ and charities motenaut the period reviewed amounting to £282,451, or 36 
_. per cent. 
Grouping the items of expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
under various headings, a comparison of the respective items for the last 
two years is shown below: — 


1913-14, at 45, 
£ : 
General Hospitals and Charitable aia w+ =: 188,236 202,552 
Mental Hospitals and Jnastitutions ... a w 271,942 267,715 
Children’s Relief ae ne ... 320,199 127,095 
Government Asylums for the Infirm a . 100,996 - 104,601 
Destitute and Deserted, Sick and other... 82,846 53,383 
Aborigines Protection... 6. uses wes 17,145 17,420 
Charitable Societies 50k cee nee tes 3,062 3,754 
National Relief Funds... 9.000 kee 7 see cae eet eeeeeeaes 44,049 
Miscellaneous. 00 eee ete ee tee 85 5,980 


Total see ae ak aa’ tame TEAST, 826, BAD, 
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To these figures are to be added the cost shown subsequently of State 
subventions to Friendly Societies, the maintenance of the Department of 
Public Health, and similar agencies for the public benefit. 


‘ProTecrioN oF THE ABORIGINES. 


For the protection and training of the aboriginal natives in New South 
Wales, a Central Board was appointed in June, 1910, under the Aborigines 
Protection Act, 1909, and replaced local boards in the various districts of 
the State. All officers in the police force of the State are ex officio guardians 
of the aborigines, and local committees co-operate with them in the pro- 
tective work. The Central Board, consisting of .the Inspector-General of 
Police, and a maximum of ten other members appointed by the Governor, 
controls the disbursement of moneys available for the education, mainten- 
ance, and relief of the aborigines. 

The area of the reserves controlled by the Board was 24,337 acres at the 
end of December, 1914. At the various stations and camps the residents 
are encouraged to work; dwellings have been erected, and assistance in the 
form of food .and clothing is supplied when necessary; the stations are 
under the control of managers appointed by the Board. Aboriginal children 
are required to attend school until the age of 14 years, and they may be 
apprenticed under supervision. An Amending Act of 1915 authorises the 
Board to assume control of the child of any aboriginal, and extends its 
powers with regard to apprenticing children or placing them in training 
homes. Several schools exclusively for the use cf aborigines have been’ 
established. In 1914 there were 1,077 aboriginal children attending school, 
viz., 1,044 at public schools, and 33 at private schools. 

In a home at Cootamundra, established in 1912, orphan and neglected 
aboriginal children are trained for domestic service; accommodation is 
provided for thirty-five inmates. A home-finder has been appointed to 
obtain situations, to arrange apprenticeships, and to exercise general super- 
vision over the children. 

At the census taken on 2nd April, 1911, there were 2,022 full-blooded’ 
aborigines in New South Wales—viz., 1,157 males, and 865 females. 

On Ist September, 1914, there were under the control of the. Board 6,779 
aborigines, viz., 1,780 full-bloods, and 5,049 half-castes. The following 
statement shows the classification as | at that date :— 


Adults. 
Aborigines, Children. Total. 
Males. Females. | 
Full-bloods ... a 745 469 516 1,730 
Half-castes .., .| 1,261 1,029 2,759 5,049 
Total... _... 2,006 | 1,498 | 3,275 | 6,79 


The ages of the 6,779 aborigines were as follows:—Under 20 years, 3,275; 
20-40 years, 2,089; 40-60 years, 1,025; over 60 years, 390. 

The expenditure during 1914 amounted to £23,035, including £18,229 for 
general maintenance, £2,502 for the purchase of blankets, clothing, &c., 
£1,946 as disbursements from the Board’s produce and sale store account, 
£4,212 for educational purposes, £1,089 for medical attention, and £64 for 
other services; an amount of £2,915 was received as revenue from sales, so 
that the net expenditure was £20,120. 


Cup Hyagiens. 


The law of New South Wales relating to the protection of children, and 
to the conditions of child-life; is contained for the most part in the following 
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statutes:—State Children Relief Act, 1901; Deserted Wives and Children 
Act, 1901, and Amendment, 1918; Children’s Protection Act, 1902; Infant. 
Protection Act, 1904; and Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders’ Act, 
1905. 

The State Children Relief Act of 1901 consolidated Acts passed in 1881 
and 1896 relating to the establishment of a system of boarding-out children 
who, prior to 1881, had been relegated to various institutions, Under the: 
provisions of the Act the State Children Relief Board, composed of not more 
than nine persons, have authority to board-out children who are inmates 
of an asylum or charitable institution, wholly or partly supported by grants 
from the public revenue, also children whose admission to such institutions 
has been authorised. The board may issue licenses for the reception of 
these children as boarders, may apprentice them to suitable persons, or may 
arrange for their adoption or restoration to parents or natural guardians. 
Children may be boarded-out with their own mothers. The period of board- 
ing-out usually terminates at 12 years of age; but in special cases it may be 
extended to age 14. At the end of the boarding term the children may be 
apprenticed for a maximum term of five years. 


The Children’s Protection Act, 1902, which consolidates Acts passed in 
1892 and 1900, regulates the adoption of young children. The reception of 
a child under 3 years of age to be maintained for payment apart from his 
parents or guardians is allowed only on the written authority of a Justice 
of the Peace; persons who receive two or more children under 3- years of 
age must apply annually for registration; the children and the premises. 
of persons having custody of them are subject to inspection by the officers 
of the State Children Relief Board; persons in charge of maternity homes. 
are required to furnish records of all births occurring in the homes; the 
employment of young children in dangerous or unsuitable occupations is. 
prohibited; and provision is made for the protection of any boy under 14. 
years of age, or of any girl under 16 years, subject to neglect or ill-treatment. 

The Infant Protection Act of 1904 regulates the protection and mainten~ 
ance of infants, and the supervision of institutions used for the reception 
of children up te 7 years of age. The Act provides for the payment by the 
father of expenses, up to a maximum amount of £20, incidental to the birth 
of an illegitimate infant, and for the maintenance of the child up to the 
age of 14 years, if a boy, and to 16 years if a girl. The mother also may. 
be required to contribute towards the maintenance of an illegitimate infant.. 
Cases in respect of the foregoing provisions of the Act are heard at the 
Children’s Courts. Disobedience of an order of the Court may be punished | 
by imprisonment. Institutions used for the reception and care of children 
under 7 years of age must be licensed, and are subject to inspection by 
officers of the State Children Relief Board. 

The Deserted Wives and Children Act, 1901, which relates to the main- 
tenance of wives and legitimate children, provides that a man who has left 
his wife or child without means of support may be ordered to contribute 
towards their maintenance, and may be required to enter into recognisances 
for the performance of the order. In default of finding security he may be 
imprisoned for a period not exceeding twelve months; non-compliance with 
a maintenance order may be punished by imprisonment. An important 
amendment of this Act, passed in 1913, prescribes that any person com- 
mitted to prison for failing to find security, or for non-compliance with an 
order under the Deserted Wives or Children Act, or the Infant Protection 
‘Act, may be required to perform work, the earnings, after deducting his 
cost of living, being applied to the satisfaction of the order. It provides also 
that in cases of wife desertion the court may place any child of the marriage 
under the legal custody of the wife, or otuer approved person, and may order 
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the husband to contribute towards the child’s maintenance; similar proce- 
dure is authorised in cases of child desertion. Orders in respect of children 
cease at age 16. 4 

The Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders Act of 1905, which re- 
pealed the Reformatories and Industrial Schools Act, 1901, authorised the 
establishment of shelters for the temporary detention of children, also the 
providing of industrial schools and reformatories. Special courts were 
established to deal with cases in respect of children over 5 years and under 
16 years of age, and of offences by and against children, and with affiliation 
eases under the Infant Protection Act. In 1913 the jurisdiction of the 
Children’s Courts was extended to complaints under the Deserted Wives and 
Children Act. Where practicable the Children’s Courts must be held in 
proximity to a shelter, and not in the ordinary Courts; persons not directly 
interested may be excluded from the court-room. In the disposal of children 
the Courts may release on probation to an asylum or person willing to 
undertake care, may commit to an institution, or may sentence according to 
law, in which case the child may be detained in a reformatory for a term 
ranging from one to five years. Pending removal to an institution, children 
may be placed in a shelter for a maximum term of three months; children 
in an institution may be removed to another institution or to an asylum, 
or may be apprenticed or transferred to the State Children Relief Board 
for boarding-out. Children released on probation, or sent to an asylum, are 
supervised by probation officers. 

_ The Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders Act regulates also the 
issue of licenses to children engaged in street-trading, this part of-the Act 
being administered by the State Children Relief Board. 

The Juvenile Smoking Suppression Act of 1903 restricts the use of 
tobacco by juveniles. Any person who supplies a child under 16 years of 
age with tobacco, cigars, or cigarettes is liable to a fine of £50. ; 

Under the provisions of the Liquor Act, children may not be supplied 
with intoxicating liquor, nor allowed in the bar of licensed premises, nor 
sent to licensed premises to obtain liquor. 

The laws relating to factories and shops, and to apprenticeship, &c., regu- 
late the conditions of child labour. Particulars are shown in the chapters. 
of this volume relating to the manufacturing industry and employment. 


te THe State CurDREN RELIEF Boarp, 


The State Children Relief Board, established in 1881, is charged with the 
administration of the State Children Relief Act. The Department also 
administers the Children’s Protection Act, and supervises institutions 
licensed’ under the Infant Protection Act, and children placed under its 
jurisdiction by the Children’s Courts as boarded-out wards, children on 
probation, or inmates of institutions. The Board’s officers undertake also. 
the licensing of children engaged in street-trading, and the supervision of 
the school attendance of all children subject to enrolment at State schools. 

The total number of children under supervision by the officers of the 
Board in terms of the various Acts, at 5th April, 1915, was. 15,081, as 
compared with 18,891 in the previous year :— 


1914. 1915. 

Boarded out apart from their mothers ... we we 4695 4,880 
ry) with their mothers 5,970 6,612 

In foster homes licensed under Children’ s Protection Act 925 925 
In institutions licensed under Infant Protection Act ... . 331 * 585 
Engaged in street trading ... vee vee wee wee AT7 680 
Released on probation tae ves ess ae ius 1,213 1,184 
Employed in theatres cd nea och on ves 280 265 
Total iss ia eee tee cai oo. =18, 891 15,081 
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The supervision of these children is undertaken by salaried inspectors, 
whose efforts are supplemented by honorary officers. Four women inspectors, 
charged specially with the supervision of the conditions of infant life, visit 
and inspect infants placed out apart from their mothers; and the regulations 
prescribe that all such infants in the Metropolitan area must be submitted 
to medical examination every fortnight during the first twelve months of life. 


EXPENDITURE OF STATE CritpreN Reiger DEPARTMENT. 


The gross amount expended by the Government during the year ended 
April, 1915, on account of the services of the State Children Relief Depart- 
ment was £134,446; of this amount £52,940 represented the cost of main- 
tenance of children boarded-out apart from their parents, while allowances 
to widows and deserted wives towards the support of their children amounted 
to £61,890. Contributions by parents and relatives and repayments of 
maintenance allowances amounted to £4,111, being £488 less than in the 
previous year; the Department experiences the need for comprehensive and 
remedial legislation to enable the recovery of maintenance contributions 
from-any near relative of a destitute person. 

The following statement shows the increase in the expenditure of the 
State Children Relief Department since 1901:— 


Expenditure by Government. 
~ Children’ 5 
Yo Protection pica Net 
ead od ] Boarding-out. and Pp. vente y a Expenditure 
aes Neglected arena by 
April | Cottage Children’s other | Government 
: | Homes. “Acts and Total. Revenue. 7 
a Supervision 
With | Apart from } 
Mothers, | Mothers. At oe 
£ £ | &£ _£ £ £ £ 
1901 41,322 18,775 3,069 66* 63,232 1,442 61,790 
1906 38,573 22,835 4,621 1,459* 67,488 1,727 65,761 
1911 44,193 29,152 11,085 9,634 94,064 3,712 90,352 
1912 46.001 33,743 13,242 10,187 103,173 4,361 98,812 
1913 .| 50,680 44,461 12,541 8,972 116,654 5,884 110,770 
1914 56,127 54,975 11,496 9,785 132,383 6,371 126,012 
1915 | 52,940 | 61,890 9,962 9,654 | 134,446 6,194 | 128,252 


* Children’s Protection Act only, 


Tue Preservation oF InFant LIFE. 


Reference to the chapter of this volume relating to vital statistics will 
-show that a large number of deaths of infants are due to preventable causes. 
With the object of reducing this wastage the work of health-visiting amongst 
mothers was commenced by the Sydney Municipal Council in 1904, and 
.subsequently extended to the more populous puburbs: at 


Baby Clinies. 


In 1914 the Baby Clinics, Pre-Maternity and Home-Nursing Board was 
-appointed by the Government as an Advisory Board to establish organisa- 
tions in the Metropolis and largé country centres to supply advice and 
instruction in the care and nurture of infants. 

The Board consists of ten members, including three women and two 
medical practitioners. At the end of 1915 six clinics had been opened in the 
most thickly-populated suburbs of Sydney, and one in Newcastle; those at 
Alexandria. and, Newtown continue the’ work ‘conducted previously by a 
private’ organisation—the Alice, Rawson School for Mothers. 
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There are an honorary medical officer and two nurses attached to each 
clinic; the nurses instruct- the mothers, and Se Ne le medical 
treatment when necessary; dental defects of children up to.5 years of age 
are treated at the dental hospital. Particulars relating to the work of the 
clinics during 1915 are shown below :— 


Patients seen by doctor .. 3,780 Gigasoptnahete are, sia 189 


3 sent to hospital aes 662 Gastro-enteritis .. 1,562 
Babies weighed ... =, .-» 16,928 Miscellaneous ... ve 6,164 
New-born babies visited w 6,522 Dental .... 00... ots 59 
Subsequent visits we we «8,697 Pre-maternity ... ay 320 


Notification of Births. 


The Notification of Births Act was passed in February, 1915, to provide 
that a written notification of every birth must be sent within a prescribed 
period to the Under-Secretary of the Department of Public Health, or other 
authorised person; the Act is operative only in districts to which it is 
applied by proclamation. Previously the Health authorities were dependent 
upon the notification of births to the Registrar-General in connection with 
which a period of sixty days is allowed, consequently the benefits of the 
_ baby-clinics were not, applied during the period when they might have been 
- most effectual. ce 2 


The Act was. proclaimed i in Sydney and Neweastle and Ge most popu- 
lous suburbs, and in these areas a notification must be sent within thirty- 
six hours after birth. 


Maternity Allowances. 


The payment of maternity allowances to mothers of children born in 
Australia was provided by the Maternity Allowance Act, passed by the 
Commonwealth Parliament in 1912. A sum of £5 is payable in respect 
of each birth taking piace in Australia after the commencement of the 
Act, one allowance only being payable in cases of plural births. The allow- 
ance is payable to women who are inhabitants-of the Commonwealth or 
who intend to settle therein; Asiatie women and aboriginal natives of 
Australia, Papua, and Aine Pacific Islands are excepted from the benefits 
of the ‘Act. 


The following statement shows number of claims for maternity allowances 
passed for payment in each State from 10th October, 1912, the date when 
the Act came into operation, to 31st December, 1915 :— 


State. 1912. 1913. 1914. ‘1915. Total. 
(From 10th Oct.) 

“New South Wales... .... 5,604 | 51,564 | 53,600 | 52,028 | 162,886 
Victoria... ...| 4,763 | 36,636 | 36,571 | 34,707 | 112,677 
Queensland... .. | 211 | 19,709 | 20,298 | 19,801 62,019 
South Australia .. 1,966 | 12,484 | 13,107 | 11,640 38,597 

Western Australia... tee 806 9,305 - 9,404 8,835 28,350 

; Tasmania... 0 ewe 758 | 5,969 | 6,089 5,761 18,577 

Total c, «..|-'15,508 | 195,667 | 139,159 | 182,772 | 423,106 
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Infants’ Homes. 


Homes licensed under the Infant Protection Act are classified in two 
groups—those for the reception of five or less children, being generally 
private homes, and those for six children or more, mainly institutions of a 
charitable nature for the care of infants. 

The number of licensed places during the years 1907-14 is shown below:— 


| Institutions. 
Private ling: 
Year. { Me cistored: Inmates 
i Number. under 7 years 

of Age 
1907 97 13 189 
1908 124 i 14 170 
1909 145 15 251 
1910 137 : 15 238 
1911 144 17 263 
1912 155 19 229 
1913 173 21 331 
1914 184 ; 21 309 


With the exception of the Infants’. Home, Ashfield, subsidised by the 
~ Government, the institutions are supported entirely by voluntary contribu- 
tions. oy 
. The Sydney Benevolent Asylum and the Randwick Asylum, institutions 
: for the reception of children, operate under special Acts, and are exempted 
from the provisions of the Infant Protection Act. ‘The children were trans- 
ferred from the Randwick Asylum in 1915, and the institution was 
converted into a military hospital. 
The twenty-one institutions licensed during 1914 provided accommodation 
for 585 children, but the provisions of the Act apply only to those under 
.age 7; the number in each age group is shown below:— 


Age group, Number. Age group, Number, 

Under lyear ... ses ww. 33 5-6 years wes te a. 48 
1-2 years... Sea we SL 6-7 years tea one . =58 
2-3 years. .., aes we =46 —_— 
3-4 years... tas .. 50 Total ... ees wes 1. 309 
4-5 years... _ we 43 


Three Homes for Mothers and Infants are maintained in the metropolitan 
‘area under the direction of the State Children Relief Department. They 
were established on the principle that the accommodation of a small number 

“ of inmates in a cottage home is more efficacious for the preservation of 
jnfant-life than the aggregation in large institutions. During the year 

-~ended 5th April, 1915, 124 mothers and 204 infants were treated; 1 infant 
died; and 87 mothers and 165 infants were discharged, 

The Lady Edeline Hospital for Sick Babies, opened in November, 1913, 
under the direction of the Public Health Department, provides accommo- 
dation for infants suffering from gastro-enteritis. 


Registrations under Children’s Protection Act. 


The number of children registered under the Children’s Protection Act, 
during 1914 was 1,648, and at 31st December there were 925 under super- 
vision; 265 theatre licenses for children were issued, as compared with 280 
during the previous year. Theatre licenses may be issued to children over 

“10 years of age in the metropolitan area, but those under 14 years are not 
permitted to travel with touring companies. Strict supervision is neces- 
sary to protect the interests of children engaged in this class of work. __ 
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-The transactions under the Children’s Protection Act during the years 
1910-14 may be seen in the following statement :— 


7 


Particulars, 1910. 1911, 112, 1913. | 1914. 

Registrations from Lying-in Homes _...) 4,203 | 3,796 | 2,830 4,430 | 7,884 
Foster Homes Been vores ies eof 114 71 95 82 140 
Children registered .. wees vee] 1,188 | 1,388 | 1,215 1,447 | 1,648 
» died $6 ‘ite 51 62 41 41 59 

x» discharged from supervision wo} SIL 567 491 481 664 

», _under supervision at 31st Dec.. 576 559 683 925 925 
Theatre Licenses for Children tee 188 | 216 321 280 265 


Of the children under supervision during 1914 the deaths numbered 59, 
the principal cause of death being gastro-enteritis, 4". 


DEPENDENT, NEGLECTED, AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 


Since its inception in 1881, 23,171 children have been placed under the 
control of the State Children Relief Board to be boarded-out apart from 
their parents. Of this total 18,291 children had been removed from the 
control of the Board, so that there were 4,880 remaining under its charge on 
5th April, 1915, of whom 2,916 were boys and 1,964 were girls. In addition 
the Board was paying allowances towards the support of 6,612 children 
living with their mothers, who are widows or deserted wives; thus the total 
number of children under the supervision of the Board, 1 in terms of the 
State Children Relief Act, was 11,492. 


: Children maintained apart from parents. 

The State wards are boarded out to persons deemed to be eligible after 
strict inquiry by the Board, the maximum number of children under the 
care of one guardian being three, except in cases of families comprising a 
greater number, brothers and sisters being placed usually in the same home. 
Strict supervision is exercised by the officers of the Board-to prevent ill-treat- 
ment or neglect, and visiting ladies voluntarily assist in the various districts, 
keeping a constant watch upon the children, and the conditions under which 
they live. The distribution of the children provided for apart from their 
parents at 5th April, 1915, was as follows :— 


Classification. | Boys. Girls. Total. 

| —— 
Boarders... sé 533 1,671 1,187 2,858 
Without subelay wits fats 33 51 84 
Apprentices ee big A T47 499 1,237 
Adopted ewe 57 15 132 
In Hospitals ogg ka, 22 | 19 41 
Cottage Homes se £4 284 104 388 
Depot ... on Hes Are 12 18 30 
Absconded .., ae ate oth 88 7 105 
Unofficial .., ae x ite 2 3 5 
Total .. weal, 2,916 1,964 | 4,880 
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_ The Central Depét for State Children at Ormond House, Paddington, is 
used as the reception-house into which children, under the Board’s control, 
are received from their parents, and from the police or inspectors who may, 
have rescued them from unsuitable surroundings. It serves also for the 
housing of State children in transit from one foster home to another, and 
as a shelter in connection with the Children’s Court for girls and for boys’ 
under 7 years of age. Excluding children admitted in connection with 
the operations of the Children’s Court, 1,391 wards of the State Children 
Relief Board passed through the depét during the twelve months ended 
5th April, 1915. 

The number of children who were wards of the State Children Relief 
Board is shown in the following table, at five-year intervals since 1881 :— 


Year | Year 
ending Boys. Girls. Total. ending Boys. Girls. Total. 
April. April. 
fl 
1881 a 35 59 | 1901 2,205 | 1,705 | 3,910 
1886 779 587 1,366 |; 1906 2,114 1,776 | 3,890 
1891 1,417 952 2,369 | 1911 2,551 1,947 | 4,498 
1896 1,954 | 1,502 | 3,456 | 1915 2,916 | 1,964) 4,880 
} 


The following table shows, for a period of five years, the ages of children 
when received by the Board for boarding out :— 


Year ending April-— 
Age. a = 
1911, | 1912. 1913. 1914, 1915. 
Under 1 year ...),—«196 191 170 188 186 
1 year aie Sed 56 72 71 85 84 
2 years we ve 55 66 |. 48 55 54 
3°: ss cs 34 46 42 46 48 
4 ,, ie “i 32 45 4 40 49 47 
5, me a 48 45 55 49 | 50 
6 ,, “vs ee 46 56 53 48 5l 
a 45 52 53 50 52 
8, 55 49 53 75 72 
9 ,, 55 54 58 59 52 
10, 74 85 58 82 81 
ll_,, ve see 88 93 ‘ 87 74 78 
12 .,, andover ...) 183 285 290 217 Ql4 . 
Unknown a... as 32 | 30 31 127 126 
Total ... | 999 | 1,168 | 1,109 | 1,204 | 1,195 


Of the children received by the Board during 1914-15, 501 were com- 
mitted from the Children’s Courts, 50 were transferred from the Sydney 
Benevolent Asylum, and 31 were received from other sources, while 618 
were boarded-out direct from the State Children’s Depét. 

There has been a marked increase in the number of children placed under 
the direct control of the Board as a result of the operations of the 
Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders :Act. 


Children boarded-out with their mothers. 


In April, 1915, 2,290 widows and deserted wives were receiving allowances 
towards the support of 6,612 children under 14 years of age. The new cases 
during 1914 numbered 1,058; aid was granted in 721 cases, and refused in 
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:337. The applications considered since payments. Were’ authorised: in 1896 
numbered 12,484; allowances were approved with regard to 9,060. applica- 
tions, and refused in 3,374 cases. The mothers receiving” allowanges 4 qn April 
1915 were 1,310 widows, 458 deserted wives, and 522 wives deprived of’ their 
husbands’ support through insanity (169), imprisonment (115), detention 
in hospital (166), or in asylum for infirm and destitute (72). There is no 
law in operation in New South Wales to compel relatives, other than 
parents, to contribute towards cost of maintenance. 


- Payment for Children Boarded-out. 


The rates of payment for children boarded-out, as prescribed by regula- 
tion, are 7s. per week for children under 3 years of age, and 5s. per week 
for children between 3 years and 14; the board may modify or increase the 
rates at their discretion. Prior to April, 1912, this regulation did not apply 
to children over 12 years of age, except in special cases, nor to children 
boarded-out with their own mothers, who were paid for at rates fixed by the 
Board up to a maximum to any.one mother of £1 per week. : : 

Of 6,612 children boarded-out with their mothers the allowances in peabect 
of 2,198 were at the rate of 5s: per week, the others varied from 4s. 6d: to 2s. 
per ‘week, Of 2,858 boarders apart from parents, 2,606 were paid for at the 
rate of 5s. per week; and 252 at rates ranging from 6s. to 10845 there were 84 
boarders without subsidy. 


Cottage Homes Poy Children. 


Cottage homes have been established by the State Children Relief Board. 
for State children requiring special treatment. The homes form a valuable 
adjunct to the boarding-out system; the first was opened in Mittagong in 
1882, and.there are now eleven at Mittagong, and three in the Pennant Hills: 
district, near Parramatta, all situated amid rural surroundings. At Mitta- 
gong five of the cottages form the Farm Home; two are occupied by feeble- 
minded, and one by crippled boys, the sariainder are used for sick and 
debilitated children; and at Parramatta one home is for feeble-minded 
girls, and two for paralysed or incapacitated children. 

The Farm Home at Mittagong provides suitable industrial occupation and. 
training for boys committed from the Children’s Court for reasons which do 
not warrant the more drastic measure of detention in a reformatory. 
The boys are taught bootmaking, carpentering, blacksmithing, and general 
farm-work; and the products of the farm are available for the children in 
“the Cottage Homes. Since the opening in October, 1906, 2,773 boys have 
been admitted, and 2,568 discharged; the number under supervision in the 
Farm Home at 5th April, 1915, was 205. 

The admissions to the Cottage Homes and the discharges during the last 
ten years were as follows:— 


ot 


Year ended 5th April. | Admissions. | Discharges. | “Year ended 5th April, | Admissions, Dischargast 
1906 187 169 ~ 911 370 383 
1907 306 _ 271 1912 555 517 
1908 - | 392 325 1913 584 520 
1909 465 406. 1914 518 490: 


1910 444 i) 1915 565 | 497 
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On ist April, 1915, 394 children remained in the various Homes, 298 boys 
-and 96 girls, 


In addition to the Cottage Homes there is a home at Raymond Terrace 
for feeble-minded boys who are not suitable for boarding with private fami- 
-lies; 29 boys were admitted during the year, and 18 discharged, 27 being 
under supervision at 5th April, 1915, 


Permanent Adoption of Children, 


The State Children Relief Act provides that orphan children, or those 
who have been surrendered for adoption, may be adopted for life; the 
permanent adoption of 216 State wards—90 boys and 126 girls—has been 
arranged by the State Children Relief Board. The law, however, does not 
forbid private arrangement of adoptions, and many are arranged without 
the cognisance of the Board. 


Apprenticeship of State Children. 


The following statement shows the number of apprentices placed by the 
Board during the five years ended 5th April, 1915 :— 


: 1911. 1912, 1913. 1914. 1915. 
Boys... 291 288 220 298 257 
Girls J. 169 183 103 74 «162 
Total ... 460. 471 323 472 419 


At the end of April, 1915, there were 1,237 apprentices (747 boys and 490 
girls) under indentures. The terms of indenture prescribe a wage pay- 
ment and pocket-money on a specified scale, the wages being banked half- 
yearly to the credit of the apprentice; one-third of the accumulated amount 
“is paid over on completion of the apprenticeship, the balance remaining at 
interest till age 21 is attained, unless exceptional circumstances arise before 
this time, when the Board may allow the money to be paid earlier. From 
1887 to April, 1915, the total collections of the Apprentices Fund were 
£81,599, of which £64,663 had been paid over on completion of the inden- 
tures, and £16,936 remained to the credit of the fund, the collections for 
the year having been £3,755. The majority of the girls are apprenticed in 
domestic service, and the boys to farmers, orchardists, and artisans in 
country districts; as a preliminary to the apprenticeship system, and to give 
opportunity for the children in a wider range of industrial occupations, 
training homes are essential. 


Reformatories and Industrial Schools. 


‘The number of children sent to reformatories has diminished considerably 
since the development of the probationary system; such institutions are 
needed, however, for a certain number of delinquents who show positively 
criminal tendencies. In addition to the Farm Home at Mittagong, where 
truants and minor delinquents are detained for short periods, there are two 
State institutions, viz., the Farm Home for Boys at Gosford, and the Girls 
Industrial School at Parramatta, to which a training home is attached. 


The Gosford Home replaced the Nautical School Ship “ Sobraon,” and the 
Brush Farm for Boys, and is ‘used for the reception and treatment of the 
older juvenile offenders. The work of establishing this institution was com- 
menced in July, 1912, and the labour of the boys was utilized largely in 
clearing the site, which was practically virgin forest, and in constructing 
the necessary buildings, &c. The plan of the institution was designed to 
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allow the inmates to be classified and segregated; for this reason it would 
be suitable for the reception of youths from 16 to 20 years of age, who, 
under existing legislation, are received in prisons, 


In connection with this phase of the reformatory system, a number of 
youths between the ages 16 and 18 years were transferred under license 
ae the gaols to complete their term of detention at the Gosford Farm 

ome, 


During the year ended 31st December, 1914, 83 boys were admitted, and: 
73 discharged; of the latter 12 were apprenticed principally in the country, 
59 were released on. probation, and 2 were transferred to the Mittagong 
Farm Home. 


At the Girls’ Industrial School a training home was established in 1912, 
to enable a more effective classification of the inmates. On 31st December, 
1914, there were 145 girls in the institution—121 in the Industrial School 
and 24 in the Training Home; 65 girls were admitted during the year, and 39 
were discharged. 


There are a number of institutions conducted by religious bodies and other 
organisations, in which destitute children are placed by their natural guar- 
dians in preference to boarding-out. These institutions receive a small 
number of children from the Children’s Courts, and at the end of the year 
1914, supported 1,962 children :— 


Institutions. Boys, Girls. Total. 
General Public... sie a3 320 185 505 
Church of England i tes 16 181 197 
Roman Catholic .!, ee say 419 678 1,097 
Methodist .., aes see tes 14 25 39 
Presbyterian sae ose oe 57 26 §3 
Salvation Army « a xt ize ads 41 


Children’s Courts. 


The majority of cases in respect of neglected children and juvenile offen- 
ders are conducted at the Metropolitan Childrén’s Court; the transactions 
in the Country Children’s Courts being comparatively few. Two shelters 
have been established in Sydney in connection with these Courts; they are 
used for the detention of children apprehended by the police, or awaiting 
decisions of the Courts, or due for transfer to institutions to which they 
have been committed; they serve also for the detention of those sentenced 
to imprisonment in default of payment of fine, or on remand for discipline, 
medical examination, or other inquiry. 


- As the number of girls passing through the Shelter is small, the work is 
conducted at the Central Depét for State Children, where boys under 7 
years of age also are received. The Shelter for boys over 7 years is attached 
to the Metropolitan Children’s Court. 

. During the year ended 5th April, 1915, the number of children brought 
before the Metropolitan Children’s Court was 1,889, of whom 1,691 were boys 
and 198 girls; 392 were uncontrollable children; 363 were neglected or under 
hmproper guardianship; 147 were charged with breaking conditions of 
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release on probation, and 987 with other offences. The proved cases num- 
bered 1,814, excluding those of a minor character, which were formally with- 
drawn on payment of costs to avoid the record of a conviction. The disposal 
of the children brought before the Court is shown in the following state- 
ment :-— 


o ae Dn . 
s gael Be g 
S. jee is] $8 g Total Children. 
: Sa 2662! Le e 
Disposal. BE seas < = Ss 
EO fa Ors) < 
2 698s] 32) 2 cea 
5° a EI E, & ° o Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
Released on Probation to Parents 7 174 177 429 17 63 780 
7 do do Other persons . Bt 15 29 56 st) 75 
comme iied to care of State Children’s Relief 8 ue 5 21 4 35 
oard, 

Do do do Ormond House, Pad- 14 32 3 4 28 30 53 

dington. 

Do do do Farm Home, Mittagong 91 17 48 57 213 we 213 

Do do do Farm Home, Gosford .. 10 3 7 25 45 os 45 

Do do do Industrial School, Par- 19 7 7 4 aa 87 37 

ramatta. 

Do do do Private Institutions .. 1 3 1 3 5 3 8 
Fined ae ae fA se is ea ae . oe 68 68 se 68 
Withdrawn.. se st ac ea ae 30 68 17 285 436 24 460 
Dismissed or Discharged Bs s 3 14 19 4 78 107 8 115 

Total... .. .. .. «| 892 | 363 | 147 | 987 } 1,601 | 198 | 1,889 


Further particulars regarding offenders charged at the Children’s Courts 
are given in the chapter of this volume relating to Law Courts. 


Release on Probation. 


The probationary system by which truants and other juvenile offenders 
are released under supervision has proved a more effective measure for the 
reform of juvenile delinquents than the former method of committing them 
to institutions. Where parental control has been lax, or home conditions 
unsatisfactory, the children may be released ‘to the care of their parents, 
whose supervision is supplemented by periodic investigation by probation 
officers; where natural guardians are unfit or incompetent the children may 
be placed under the care of other persons. ; 

At 5th “April, 1915, there were 1,184 children under probation from the 
Children’s Courts, 1,079 boys, and 105 girls; 148 had been brought before 
the Court as neglected, 243 as uncontrollable, 521 were convicted for steal- 
ing, and 277 for other offences. 

The terms of probation were:—One year and under, 1,055; one to two 
years, 85; over two years, 44, Cases in which the term of probation exceeds 
one year usually refer to children committed to the care of relatives or 
private establishments, the length of term implying legal authority to 
retain custody of the children apart from their parents. : 

Since its inauguration approximately 7,089 children have been released 
on probation by the Metropolitan Children’s Court; the proportion of. 
failures has been very small. During the year ended April, 1915, 384 chil- 
dren were released by the State Children Relief Board, the term of proba- 
tion being one year. 


’ Street-trading by Children. 


Street-trading is defined by law as hawking newspapers, matches, flowers, 
or other articles, singing, or performing for profit, or any like occupation 
carried on in a public place. Girls are not allowed to engage in street 
trading. Licenses are issued by the State Children Relief Department to 
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boys under 16 years; the trading hours prescribed for boys between ages 12 
and 14 are from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., and for boys over 14 years of age, from 6 
am. to 10 p.m. The minimum age at which a license may be granted was 
fixed in 1911, at 12 years in case of certain occupations, and at 14 years in 
others; ; previously boys over 10 years were allowed to hold a license. Licenses 
are renewable half-yearly, and licensees are required to wear an arm-badge 
whilst trading. 


Precautions are taken by supervisors to ensure the regular school atten: 
dance of licensees under 14 years of age. 
During the half-year ended 31st March, 1915, 680 boys were licensed; 


their ages and the purposes for which licenses were granted were .as 
follows :— 


Street-trading. Sa dersh eg pie hay) Total. 
Hawking newspapers... wef 442 201 643 
», flowers, &e.  ... ic 5 2 7 
» Other articles .., ae 22 8 30 
Total .., es a} 469 211 680 


The average weekly earnings of newspaper-sellers are:—Age 12-14 years, 
from 10s. to 15s.; 14-16, 15s. to 25s. 

Particulars regarding the licenses granted and refused since 1906 are 
shown below :— 


. Boys Licensed, Licenses 
Period Applications| withdrawn 
sist March pete Sulltg 
"| Under 14. Over 14, Total. year. 

1906 263 190 453 24 59 
1907 456 279 735 4 ll 
1908 491 304 795 4 5 
1909 638 199 837 4 4 
1910 517 197 714 3 2 
1911 548. 179 727 5 3 
1912 651 205 856 7 4 
1913 477 175- 652 191 © 10 
1914 317 160 477 170 33 
1915 469 211 680 130 40 


Royal Commission of Inquiry. 


In 1912 the President of the State Children Relief Board was appointed 
as a Royal Commissioner to inquire into the various methods adopted in 
Great Britain, Europe, and America for the amelioration of the condition 
of dependent and neglected children, for the reformation of juvenile delin- 
quents, and for the treatment of the feeble-minded. As the result of his 
investigations the Commissioner recommended that the'laws relating to 
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neglected, dependent, or delinquent children be codified and amended, with 
the object of extending their scope, and of securing simplicity and unifor- 
mity in administration, and that legislation be introduced in connection 
with the following matters:—The extension of the scope of the Children’s 
Courts, and the age of children and young persons to whom the provision 
of the Acts may be applied; the supervision of the feeble-minded; the regis- 
tration and inspection of all child agencies and organisations; the super- 
vision of children attending picture-shows; the regulation of the circulation 
of pernicious literature; the appointment of a guardian for every illegiti- 
mate child; and, in regard to wife and child desertion, measures to assist 
affiliation proceedings, to enforce contributions from near relatives and to 
compel defaulting husbands and fathers to maintain their families. The 
Commissioner recommended also that the State Children Relief Board be 
re-organised by the substitution of a Children’s Council, consisting of a 
president, three women, and three men—one of each sex to be a medical 
practitioner; that young children be judged by a psychological and socio- 
logical standard, and not merely by a legal standard; that boarding-out on 
probation be adopted as a general principle, and detention in a reformatory 
or other institution as a final resource only; and that steps be taken to 
secure the co-operation of the various public and private organisations 
dealing with child reform. 


MepicaL Inspection oF ScHoon CHILDREN. 


‘As the school population represents one-sixth of the total population of 
the State, the question of physical fitness of children is of considerable im- 
portance to the community. In the effort to remedy physical defects dis- 
advantageous to educational progress, to prevent the spread of epidemic 
disease, and ‘to check children’s ailmeuts in the early and curable stages, 
initiatory observations were made, and measurements obtained from a limited 
number of public school pupils during 1901. Since that period more atten- 
tion has been given to physical training; aud Swedish drill, exercises, and. 
sports have been embodied in the school curricula. 


The first systematic medical inspection and anthropometric survey of the 
children attending State schools were commenced in 1907, and the inaugural 
work was restricted to the more populous centres of Sydney and Newcastle; 
during 1911 the medical inspection was extended to the South Coast dis- 
tricts and to a number of inland towns; and in the following year four school 
nurses were appointed to supplement the work of the doctors. In 1908, 1909, 
and 1911 dental inspections were made in a few State schools by the Dental 
Association of New South Wales, aud it was found that the percentage of 
pupils with defective teeth was high. 


Most important developments took place in connection with the medical 
inspection during the year 1913, when it was decided to inspect medically 
all pupils attending State schools—formerly the inspection was restricted 
to those children who were submitted by the teachers or selected by the 
medical officers, after a general survey of the classes. Free medical inspec- 
tion was offered also to the pupils of non-State schools, and the offer was 
accepted by the Roman Catholic Denominational schools, and by a 
large proportion of the other private schools. Thus provision was made for ' 
the medical inspection of practically all the school children of the State 
under a uniform scheme. A self-contained Medical Branch of the Depart- 
meut of Public Instruction was created with a staff of medical officers 
and nurses, and a bacteriological laboratory for the investigation of 
outbreaks of disease in schools. The work of the medical branch includes 
the inspection of school buildings, and delivery of lectures to teachers,. 
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senior students, and parents. Dental inspections are conducted in conjunc- 
tion with the medical. At the end of 1914 the medical staff included four- 
teen doctors and six nurses. A travellirig hospital and a travelling ophthal- 
mie clinic were established during the year, and in 1915 a metropolitan 
dental clinic and a travelling dental clinic were commenced. 


Where there are no resident doctors or dentists the travelling hospital 
visits parts of the State with a staff of two medical officers, a nurse; and a 
dentist; one doctor gives general treatment and performs minor operations; 
the other treats eye defects; aud the dentist attends to the hygiene of the 
mouth. The travelling ophthalmic clinic treats eye defects at the larger 
country schools. The number of children treated by the hospital and clinic 
from August to December, 1914, was 2,558. 


Under the re-organised scheme a medical examination will be made every 
four years of all children present at each school; as the term of compulsory 
attendance is eight years, the children will be examined at least twice during 
their school life. The number of children examined during 1914 was 
94,198; of these 57,283 showed defects needing treatment. For the purpose 
of inspection the children are classified in three groups, viz., those attending 
schools (1) in the metropolitan district, (2) in the large country towns on 
or near the railway, (83) in small country towns, villages, and remote settle- 
ments :— 


Enrolment at Z F Pupils notified as 
Schools examined, | Pupils examined. detective. 
Schools, 
Boys. | Girls. } Total. | Boys. | Girls, | Total.| Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
State Schools— 
Metropolitan district .. a ia ..|15,278 13,957| 29,935 |12,889/11,356|24,195) 6,818] 6,122) 12,049 
Large country towns .. ns .. . -| 18,222 16,908] 35,130 | 16,027] 14,813] 30,840) 11,469) 10,845) 22,314 
Small country areas .. oe “ . -|14,196 12,662| 26,858 | 12,446) 10,978] 23,424; 6,171) 5,648) 11,819 
Total... 4 =m ww «| 47,696, 43,527) 91,223 | 41,319) 87,147| 78,459) 24,458] 22,615] 47,073 
Private Schools— . | 
. Metropolitan district .. oo is ..| 2,488} 2,803] 4,791 | 2,018) 1,760] 3,778] 1,174) 968 2,142 
Large country towns .. a +. ..| 5,481) 6,610/12,091 | 4,508} 5,491; 9,999; 3,229) 3,950) 7,179 
Small country areas ., Pr ve i aes ve | 2,288 975| 987! 1,962; 410; 479; 839 
Total wi, cee sees ees] .» {19,170 | 7,501] 8,238) 15,739] 4,813] 5,397| 10,210 
Total, all Schools .. ae Fy er ..  |110,893] 48,813] 45,385! 94,198) 29,271] 28,012] 57,283 


The proportion of pupils who showed defects needing treatment was 61 
per cent, of those examined; it was lowest in the small country areas, being 
50-1 per cent., as compared with 72:2 in the large country towns. There 
was not an appreciable difference between the proportion of each sex:— 


: Percentage of defective pupils. 
Schools, ww? 
Boys. Girls, Total. 
Metropolitan district sed 53°8 54°1 53°9 
Large country towns... wf 716 72°9 72°2 
Small country areas .., say 49-0 51-2 50°1 
Total all Schools a3 60-0 61:7 60°8 
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The investigation disclosed that defects of the teeth were very numerous, 
the majority being in the first teeth; other common ailments were defective 
tonsils, adenoids, enlarged glands, and defective vision. A summary of the 
defects is shown below :— 


State Schools. 
Defects, : Large Small Pivot Total, 
“Set” | gee?) Come 

Eyes—Vision 0.00 neal 5,857 4,673 3,086 | 2,404 | 15,520 
Other we ite ere 851 474 628 ; 393 2,346 
" fars—Hearing, gross... ee 539 978 301 425 2,243 
slight ... ..., 2,281 2,890 1,041 | 1,221 7,433 
Other ya. er kG 839 16 47 72 474 

Nose and Throat— 
Tonsils, Adenoids re 9,060 11,465 6,504 5,679 32,708 
Other ay ve anf 2,496 305 454 553 3,808 
Teeth—Second, gross... vf 1,215 3,201 1,704 | 1,455 7,575 
slight ... ...| 6,946 | 11,504 6,072 | 5,527 | 20,049 
First ies a ..{ 11,119 12,645 10,878 6,509 41,151 
Hair a So ive Sue 1,536 2,729 475 1,144 5,884 
Skin ine “wee adi ae 238 382 128 178 926 
Deformities—Round Shoulders... 851 1,253 300 493 2,897 
Other ‘sa oe ee 40 91 28 550 709 
Hernia re 5 ee a 4 18 15 6 43 
Enlarged Giahiee: fa: a 4,044 | 11144 | 4,894 | 4,905 25,587 
Anemia. ea 475 1,093 | = 419 352 2,339 
Defective Nutrition ...  ...| 3,681 773 |.. 613 |. 779 5,746 
Defective Speech ... ia ie 301 390 209 | 164 1,064 


The main difficulty to be overcome in order to attain the object of the 
medical inspection scheme is that of ensuring satisfactory treatment for all 
children suffering from defects, Returns received by the Medical Branch 
with respect to notifications sent to parents show the following results; the 
returns are incomplete as, at the date of compilation, full particulars had 
not been received from many schools, especially those in remote districts :— 


. Percentage 
‘ a Child 
Division. eee abaadiuantly: users 
. treated. notified. 
Metropolitan area .., Bry | 15,082 4,850. 32-2 
Large country towns vee | 29,493 6,70£ 22-7 
Small country towns se {11,785 4,242 36:0 
Total aes | 56,360 15,796 280 


Although the non-treatment of. some children is due to the indifference 
of parents, in many other cases it is due to‘inability to afford the cost of 
treatment, or to the absence of facilities, as, even in some of the larger 
country towns, treatment is not obtainable for serious defects of vision 
and.teeth, ee eee eee REDS 
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Vaccination of School Children. 


Of the 94,198 children inspected by the medical officer in 1914, it was 
found that 33,109, or 35-4 per cent., had been successfully vaccinated. The 
proportion was highest i in the maliovoltin district, where a large number 
were vaccinated during the epidemic of smallpox in 1918 :—- 


Pupils examined. Pupils found lang Roel 
Schools. 
Per cent, 
Boys. Girls, Total. Boys. Girls, Total. | of Pupils 
| examined, 
| 
Metropolitan district ...) 14,857 | 13,116 | 27,973 8,527 | 7,261 | 15,788 | 56°44 
Large country towns ...| 20,535 | 20,304 | 40,839 6,166 6,177 | 12,343 | 3022 
Small country areas ...| 18,421 | 11,965 | 25,886 | 2,634 | 2,344 4,978 | 196). 
Total... . 48,813 | 45,385 | 94,198 | 17,327 | 15,782 | 33,109 | 35°14 


ANTHROPOMETRIC SuRvVEY or ScHOOL CHILDREN. 


In conjunction with the medical inspection an anthropometric survey of 
children is made in order to show the physical development in relation to 
mental progress, and the effect of environment on physical eonditien, as well 
as to establish a basis of comparison of the children of this State with those . 
of other countries; a comprehensive investigation is now in progress. 


PusBuic Hosrrrats. ; 


Public hospitals embrace all institutions for the care of the sick, except 
those owned and maintained entirely by private persons; hospitals conducted 
by charitable and religious organisations, some of which are not subsidised 
by the Government, and the Thomas Walker Convalescent Hospital, main- 
tained by private endowment, are included. The Public Hospitals Act of 
1898, and its amendment, define the procedure in the ‘election of officers, 
and-‘in matters relating to the property of the public hospitals to which the 
provisions of these Acts have been extended. With few exceptions the: 
hospitals receive financial assistance from the public funds. 

There were in New South Wales, at the end of 1914, 151 general hospitals 
for the treatment of the sick; 25 were in the metropolitan area, and 
126 in country districts. The accommodation provided was 5,674 beds, 
viz., 2,374 in the metropolitan hospitals, averaging 95 beds per hos- 
pital; and 3,300 in country districts, averaging. 26 beds per. hospital. The 
cubic capacity of metropolitan hospitals was 2,945,170 cubic feet, averaging 
1,241 cubic feet per bed; in the country hospitals the average was 1,206 
cubic feet, the average for New South Wales being 1,220 cubic feet per bed. 
The following statement shows the extent to which the general hospital 
services have increased since 1901 :—- , 


1901. °* you. 1914, 
Particulars. : | 

mien Country. otitis Country. poten. | Country, 
Hospitals .., 13] 103] 21 120 25| 126 
Beds oe 1,453 1,938:) 2;086 2,962 2,374 3,300 
Indoor patients 16,919 | 16,093 | 29,610 | 26,954 | 38,950 | 31,204 
Outdoor patients «. ‘| 72,645! 7,614>|104;466 | 13,880-1139,118 | 30,801 
Indoor patients per 1; 000 of mean ‘aaa meal ——_ eee | eee 

popuiaien ich 24°1 - 340 37°9 
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The number of indoor patients is exclusive of those treated in Government 
asylum hospitals; the outdoor patients are exclusive of those treated at the 
dental hospital, 


Private Hospitals. 


In addition to the public hospitals, there are numerous private hospitals 
which, prior to 1909, were entirely free of State supervision; but since the 
passing of the Private Hospitals Act, 1908, a private hospital (which includes 
any place in which medical, surgical, or lying-in cases are received) is’ not 
allowed to carry on business unless it is licensed by the Department of 
Public Health, and complies with the regulations as to structure and 
management. The hospitals thus licensed on 31st December, 1914, num- 
bered 519, viz., 145 in Sydney, and 374 in the country. 


The following statement shows the classification of private hospitals:— — 


Type of Hospital. Sydney. Country. Total. 

Medical, surgical, and lying-in ... eee Bat 47 - 134 181] 

Medical or surgical.., oes ase ies ass 8 8 16 

Lying-in.., pare see se on bee 90 232 | 322 
oe es eee 

Total ... wee vee See 145 374 | 519 


Country hospitals were licensed in 164 towns, in the majority of which 
the accommodation provided was from 1 to 3 beds; only in 23 hospitals, 22 
in Sydney and 1 at Richmond, were more than 20 beds available. 


Hosprirau FINANCE. 


' The following statement shows the revenue and expenditure of the public 
hospitals for the year ended 1914:— 


Items, Metropolitan. Country. New South Wales, 
Receipts— £ £ £ 
State aid ... ase ove see sed 132,790 123,133 255,923 
Subscriptions and donations ... lass 58,164 67,691 125,855 
Patients’ contributions ... fon - 32,244 34,213 66,457 
Miscellaneous 1 eee nee 2 18,673 8,289 26,962 
Total Receipts... an £ ~~ 241,871 u 233,326 475,197 
Expenditure— a 
Buildings and repairs ... ae oes 53,194 52,254 105,448 
Salaries and Wages... 6 9 Be 96,879 84,459 181,338 
Provisions, Stores, &c. ... vee oe 94,783 91,025 185,808 
Miscellaneous... oe vos ie 20,419 17,541 37,960 
Total Wxpendine £ 265,275 | 245,979 | 510,554 


: ery 
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The expenditure in connection with the Coast Hospital, and the State 
institutions at Waterfall and Berry, has been included in the figures stated 
above; these institutions are controlled entirely by the Government. . 


‘According to the hospital accounts the total amount of State aid received 
by the hospitals in the metropolitan area in 1914 was £132,790, and by the 
country hospitals £123,133. The total for the State was £255,923, compris- 
ing special grants amounting to £43,693 for metropolitan and £39,393 for 
country hospitals, and gubsidies, £89,097 to metropolitan and £83,740 to 
country institutions. These amounts do not include payments for atten- 
dance on aborigines, expenses in connection with special outbreaks of 
disease, which are met from the general Medical Vote, nor cost of mainten- 
ance of a large number of chronic and incurable cases in asylums for the 
infirm and destitute. 


The revenue and expenditure of public hospitals at intervals since 1900 
are shown below :— 


i Revenue. Expenditure, 
ag ‘ 9 | ete at 
i=] =| o's a2 
3 go | 83 a, | S28 : 
Year, 3 33 we | a ae | Sa3 Pa a 
2 2S 23 a $s be 3 @ As 3 s 
3 88 a3 3S ° = es Be 3 rs 
2 QB 2'o ro =] 34 soe ro) 
a ag Beir) am | aes 
aa | &* B |as 
- salem 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


1900 | 88,463 | 65,634 | 20,458 | 16,474 | 191,029 | 17,362 | 131,932 | 14,339 | 163,633 
1905 | 100,976 | 72,430 | 27,635 , 14,824 | 215,865 | 34,541 | 167,815 | 22,808 | 225,164 
1910 | 146,638 | 102,690 / 45,417 | 19,603 / 314,348 ' 93,652 | 241,607 29,054 | 304,318 
1911 | 159,147 | 131,244 | 50,099 | 22,867 | 363,357 | 50,902 | 263,037 | 34,877 | 348,816 
1912 ) 204,361 | 144,518 | 58,416 | 22,170 | 429,465 | 64,421 | 305,749 | 40,149 | 410,319 


1913 | 230,369 | 157,145 | 61,613 | 22,594 | 471,721 | 126,607 | 337,335 | 38,140 | 502,082 


1914 pee 125,855 | 66,457 : 26,962 | 475,197 oss 367,146 | 37,960 | 510,554 
| 


Hospital Funds. 


The balances of the funds of the hospitals as at the beginning and end of 
the year 1914 are shown in the following statement :— 


Current Account. Invested Funds. 


Hospitals, 
Pee | AtlstJan., | At 3lat Dec., | At 1st Jan., | At 31st Dec., 
1914. 1914, \ 1914. | 1914, 


} 
| | 

£ | £ £ | £ 
{ 


Metropolitan ....(—) 44,042 |((—) 60,033 138,403 | 130,990 
{ 

Country oe 26,717 | 20,875 97,876 | 91,765 
See Poe eee 

Total ..(—) 17,325 (—) 39,158 | 236,279 | 228,755 


(—) Indicates debit balance, ~ 
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H ; Cost of Maintenance of Hospital Patients. 


- The average annual cost of maintenance per patient in the hospitals 
during 1914 was £94; the average is calculated on the average daily number 


of patients, and is exclusive of cost of buildings, repairs, outdoor treatment, 
and district nursing :— 


Average Number Average Annual Cost per Occupied Bed. 


Pimeaidede | Hoga 
esiden ospitals, isions iscel- 

etal] wages | prviiope | eet, | total 

£ £ £ £ 

Under 1 7 473-20 292°81 87°25 853-26 

1 to 3 12 154°40 95°80 22°52 272-72 

3, 5 13 88:99 64°76 17:92 171°67 

5 ,, 10 34 66°76 56°75 13°34 136°85 

105, 15 16 > 5014 5110 10°42 111-66 

15 ,, 20 17 42°16 45°98 8-28 | 96°37 

20 ,, 25 11 28°73 43-31 6-14 78°21 

25 ,, 30 7 30°62 40°16 6°73 TT 51 

30 5, 35} 5 33°95 40°27 5°45 81°67 

. 35 ,, 40 | 4 22°04 |. 35:22 5°55 62°81 

40 ,, 100} 13 34°94 41°75 8°87 85°56 

Over 100 8 | 45:06 41°18 8°74 94:98 

Total 147 42°12 43°27 8-68 94-07 


mee ; Starrs AND Patients In Pusiic Hospirats. 


The following statement shows the medical and nursing staffs attached 
to public hospitals during 1914 :— 


Medical Staff. Nursing Staff. 
Hospitals. ea 
: | Honorary. Salaried. gee a pane. | Others, | Total. 
Metropolitan ...) 354 73 | 71s | 208 30 956, 
Country ... eae 208 145 426 322 - 83 831 
Total eee Mo 562 219 | 1,144 | 530 113 1,787 . 


During: the year 70,154 persons were under treatment as indoor patients, 
38,950 in metropolitan, and 81,204 in country hospitals, and the number 
remaining in hospitals at the close of the year was 4,085 (2,249 males and 
1,836 females). The average time during which each person was under 
treatment was: of those who died—males, 29:2 days, and females, 26-5 days; 
and of those who recovered—males, 21:0 days, and females 20-9 days. 

The following statement shows the number of indoor patients treated, 
and the discharges and deaths during the past ten years :— 


m ; | Number of 
Year. P pinot ioral Discharges. Deaths. Patients at he 
1905 38,646 33,581 2,529 2,536 
1906 41,552 36,402 2,576 2)574 
1907 44,667 39,133 2,767- 2,767 
1908 47,349 41,391 3,020 2'938 
‘1909 50,541 44,208 3,194: * 3,139 
1910 54,683 48,370 3,224 3,089 
191] 56,564 49,605 3,550 _ 8,409 
1912 61,711 53,538 4.488: 3,685 
1913 65,190 56,908 4,458 3,824 

. 1914 70,154 61,759 4,310 4,085- 


— —-— 
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The increase in the number of patients treated has been steady, and has 
been more rapid than the growth of population; the proportion of the popu- 
lation treated in hospitals having risen gradually from 26°9 per 1,000 in 
1904: to 387-9 per 1,000 in 1914. 


Outdoor Hospital Patients. 
- During 1914, 153,866 persons were treated as outdoor patients of the 
general hospitals, viz. 142,992 at metropolitan hospitals, including 3,874 
at the Dental Hospital, and 10,874 at country hospitals. 


. Sickness in Public Hospitals. 

The principal diseases of patients under treatment in the public hospitals 
during 1914 are shown below; patients treated at the hospitals attached to 
the Government asylums for the infirm are not included, but are shown 
separately on a subsequent page. The cases under treatment during 1914 
numbered 70,154—males, 37,988, and females, 32,216. The number who 
died, or were discharged as recovered, relieved, or unrelieved, numbered 
66,069, leaving 4,085 under treatment at the end of the year. These figures 
include transfers, and represent the aggregate of the number of cases 
treated at each hospital, except those treated in the Lady Edeline Hospital 
for Sick Children, particulars of which were received too late, and 104 
cases in the Wee Waa Hospital, of which the records were destroyed by fire. 
Cases admitted more than once during the year are counted .each time 
admitted :— 


Number of those discharged during the year who— 
Total under 
Treatment during 


Disease. me Recovered. | Mete, Were tr) Die 
| Males. |Females.) Males. |Females.! Persons.| Persory.| Males. | Females. 
Typhoid ... fe | 1,236 726 962 579 15 3 123 62 
Smallpox one a 415 217 390 210 12 7 1 aes 
Scarlet fever ....  ...)- 488 731 421 62 20 6 3 6 
Diphtheria and Croup...) 1,774 | 2,303 | 1,450 | 1,935 800 8 79 83 
Influeuza : 653 287) 623 275 16 1 8 1 


Tuberculosis of lungs...) 1,233| 680|/ 99} 62| 794) 149] 233] 92 
Tuberculosis, other 


organs cee val 413 303 114 100 283 47 50 25 
Venereal diseases | 1,553 624 369 192 | 1,409 104 8 9 
Cancer ... a wl 760 587 232 190 287 266 | 178 114 
Rheumatism... ley 976 550 597 298 466 14 17 15° 
Diseases of the eyes ...| 795 501 461 305 404 60 3 tee 
Heart diseases ... es 775 359 79 45 644 29 | 176 84 
Hemorrhoids, &c. ws 726 360 621 283 89 17 3 2 
Diseases of nose ee 965 779 911 742 52 21 ae we. * 
Bronchitis sad asa 799 494 578 388 220 9 43 9 
Pneumonia . 1,778 971 | 1,398 769 35 9| 279. 151 


Diseases of the stomach| 944 782 728 598 263 26 24 13 
Diarrhea and Enteritis | 1,084 804 771 549 | > 136 1s | 165 151 
Appendicitis, Typhlitis) 1,631 | 1,668 | 1,395 | 1,439 147 25 58 40 
Intestinal obstruction ...| 1,244 424 | 1,049 354 |- 73 34 59 34 


Nephritis, Bright's : 
452 |. - 307 92 84). 260 24; 166 86 


disease a Ey 
Diseases, female genital : 

organs a val eis 3,616 a 3,068 240 71 ar 57 
Puerperal condition ...| ... | 6,246 .. | 5,526 112 Ql} ... 119 
Diseases of skin, &e, .../ 1,238 559 | 1,001 445 219 8] 19 6 
Accidents nee ...| 6,636 | 1,333 | 5,218 | 1,011 92] 79} 301 75 


All Diseases ... _. .../37,938 | 32,216 | 25,187 | 23,967 | 10,783! 1,822 | 2,724! 1,586 
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Duration of Finess. 


The following figures show the condition wnder which discharges during ° 
1914 were effected, and the period of treatment in hospital :— 


3 


Discharges, Period of Treatment in Hospital. 
Condition, | Number. Proportion. Total. Average. 
+ Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. Males. Females, Males. | females. 
} 
percent|percent| days. days. j days. days. 
Recovered 25,187 | 23,967 | 70°6 78°9 528,777 501,678 21:0 209 
Died oe 2,724 : 1,586 76 53. 60,399 42,075 22:2 | 265 
Relieved 6,798 | 3,985 | 19:0 13-1 | 191,891 120,700 |... | serene 
Unrelieved ...) 980; 842 | 28 | 27 | 28,794 | 17,179 | wed. 
— | —| — 2 2 — 
Total —_,..| 35,689 | 30,380 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 809,861 | 681,632 | 22°7 | 22°4 
| { j l 


Fatality Rates in Age-Groups. 


For all cases of sickness treated in hospital, the fatality rates were 76 
per cent. for males and 5-2 per cent. for females; the rates for various age- 
groups were as follows:— 


Fatality Rates. 


Fatality Rates, 
Age-group, Age-group. 
Males. Females, Males. 
per cent. | per cent. per cent, 

Under 1 year 209 | = 282 65 and over 19°7 
1-4 years .., 79 | 9°6 All ages 30:0 
5-19 ,, ‘ 3:0 2°2 
20-44 ,, : 5-1 3°6 
45-64 ,, 4. 11-1 94 | Total .. - 76 


Females, 


per cent, 
16°4 
97 


5-2 


The fatality rates per 100 cases of various diseases. treated during 1914 


are shown below; the cases of persons remaining in the hospitals at the end 
of the year are not included :— 


Cases. Fatality Rate. 
Disease,’ 

Males. Females. Males, Females. 

per cent. © per cent. 
Typhoid fever... Pre «| 1,100 644 11-1 9-6 
Diphtheria and Croup ... Q 1,671 2,184 4:7 3.8 
Tuberculosis—Lungs-... a 910 519 25-6 17-7 
Other’... waa 354 265 14:1 9-4 
Cancer ... ess abe Se 113 554 24-9 20-6 

Diseases of the heart... ssa 733 324 24-0 25:9 - 
Bronchitis ae axe ais 71713 474 5-6 1-8 
Pneumonia. o8 oes e 1,706 935 16-3 16-1 
Diarrhees and Enteritis wf 1,030 760 16-0 19-9 
Appendicitis ses wee a 1,536 1,568 3-8 2-5 
Intestinal obstruction ... oe, (1,194 409 49 8-3 
Nephritis ... vie ‘eee wsel 428 284 38-8 303 
Accident ... 9. wee wee} = 6,327 1,278 47 5-8 
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State AsyLuMs ror THE INFIRM, 

Five asylums for the infirm are maintained by the Government—four for 
men and one for women—and in addition twenty-one cottage homes for aged 
couples have been erected. These institutions were established as asylums 
for aged and destitute persons, but the introduction of the Old-age and 
Invalidity pension systems and the prosperous conditions prevalent through- 
out the State have caused a considerable decrease in the number of persons 
requiring relief. In consequence the character of the work of these institu- 
tions has changed considerably and the treatment of the sick is rapidly 
developing into a primary feature of administration, the majority of 
inmates being those requiring medical care. 

The average number resident during the year 1914 was 3,124, as compared 
with 3,606 during the year ended 30th June, 1909. The weekly cost per 
inmate for each of these periods is shown below :— 


Head of Expenditure. 1908-9, 1914. 

s. d. s. d. 

Salaries and money allowances... tee Ae 2 2 a) 
Provisions, extras, medical comforts, and forage uve Per 304 49 
All other expenses .., ac -_ ‘a ie _ ou 2 8 lil 
Gross weekly cost for maintenance per inmate “ 8 2h 10 1 
Average weekly contribution towards Revenue per inmate... 0 5 011 
Net weekly cost per inmate “as ive see die See 7 9% 9 2 


i AsyLuM HospITA.s. 

In the hospitals attached to these institutions 4,883 cases of illness were 
treated during 1914—males, 3,857, and females, 1,026; at the end of the 
year, 1,159 cases remained under treatment. 

Particulars regarding the diseases treated, the deaths, recoveries, &c., are 
shown below :— 


Discharged during 1914. 
Cases Treated 
during 1914. 


Disease. Recovered. _| Relieved. ola | Died. 
} 
Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.) Persons. Persons Males, | Females, 
1 
Tuberculosis— 
: Lungs ie sek 538 29.) cestenr | csaadivs 329 29 107 9 
Other Sey ies 57 5 Bell cocteee 22 8 12 tevee 
Venereal diseases ses 325 68 147 6 145 30 4 2 
Cancer ... es a 194 29 4 eseces 18 54 89 ll 
Rheumatism... 317 85 137 + 2 145 8 8 “i 
Cerebralhemorrhage, &e.| 108 56 2 1 25 15 37 ll 
Diseases of the eyes... 60 18 QI|) xekess 16 5) sides suse 
Other diseases of the) 281 89 31 2 65 83 40 6 
nervous system. 
Heart diseases ... ms 104 26) || sees Sates 31 1 58 7 
Hemorrhoids, &c. wef 112 50 35 1 68 5 14 3 
Bronchitis es 119 58 31 4 57 3 33 12 
Diseases of the stomach 41 48 21 5 38 3 1 1 
Diarrhoea and Enteritis 63 8 24 3 Dela eeeitets QO 1) | senses 
Intestinal obstruction 19 11 16 1 7 Dl izergaex' || Seckdeg 
Nephritis ; 88 4 2 1 33 2 35 és 
Diseases of the skin, ete. 294 56 218 7 62 7 2. 8 
Senility .. ee on 330 161 Bt sscees 58 | 56 | 121 42 
Accident... eis ae 189 55 133 10 46 4 5 |. 2 
All diseases... .. {| 3,857 | 1,026 | 1,109 62! 1,895} 360; 668 130 
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As a large proportion of the patients were aged persons suffering from 
chronic and incurable complaints, the period under treatment was longer 
and the percentage of recoveries lower than in the general hospitals :— 


Discharges. Period of Treatment, 
Condition. Number, _ Proportion. | Total. Average, 
Males. | Females,| Males. | Females. Males. Females. Males. | Females. 
| 
| days. days. | days. | days. 
Recovered ...; 1,109 62 36°8 8:7 51,721 1,956 46°6 31:5 
Died ... aes 668 130 22°2 18°3 134,085 51,318 | 200:7 | 394°7 
Relieved _... 973 422 32°3 59'5 67,295 86,351 |... 
Unrelieved ... 264 96 87 135 24,658 17,440 | we 
Total ...| 3,014 | 710 100°0 | 100-0 277,759 107,065 922] 150°8 


Hospitats IN Gao.Ls. 


The health of prisoners receives special attention fram medical officers 
~at hospitals attached to gaols. The following return shows the total number 
of caseg treated in gaol hospitals :— 


You, / Gampesigioem || ven, | Supe 
1906 704 1911 732 

1907 626 1912 728 

1908 683 1913 718 

1909 673 1914 610 

1910 525 


At Bathurst Gaol special provision has heen made for the treatment of 
prisoners suffering from tuberculosis. 


ConvVALESCENT HOspIirats. 

Two State Convalescent Hospitals were opened in 1914—Denistone 
-House, at Ryde, for men; and the Strickland, at Rose Bay, for women. 
These institutions receive persons who are convalescent from serious illness, 
and thereby accommodation is made available for urgent cases at the 
metropolitan public hospitals. 

At the Carrington Centennial Convalescent Hospital, Camden, patients 
from the metropolitan district are accommodated for rest and change in 
the bracing climate of the southeru highlands; the hospital is subsidised 
by the Government. The Thomas Walker Convalescent Hospital is 
.privately endowed. 


Mirary Hosprrats anp ConvaLescent Howes. 


A number of military hospitals and convalescent homes have been estab- 
‘Tished: since the outbreak of war for the accommodation of soldiers; several 
“properties have been donated, and others have been acquired by the Defence 
‘authorities or through the agency of the Red Cross Society. 

_ -Particulars’ regarding. these institutions are not included in the figures 
relating to hospitals and charitable institutions, _ 
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TREATMENT oF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES, 


Measures for the treatment and prevention of. infectious diseases are 
taken under the authority of the Public Health Act. Cases of such diseases 
as leprosy, bubonic plague, smallpox, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
and infantile paralysis must be:notified to the Board of Health; no case of 
typhus, yellow fever, or cholera has occurred in New South Wales, and 
bubonic plague is practically non-existent. In March, 1915, acute malarial 
fever was added to the list of notifiable diseases; this precautionary measure 
was taken to prevent its spread amongst the residents of the State by soldiers 
returning from service in the tropics. Cerebro-spinal fever also was pro- 
claimed as a notifiable disease during 1915. 

Where necessary special provision is made for the isolation of infectious 
cases. The majority in the metropolis are treated at the Quarantine Station, 
or at the Coast Hospital, and the country cases are accommodated in special 
wards of the local hospitals, 


Leprosy. 


The Leper Lazaret for the segregation of persons suffering from leprosy 
was opened for the admission of patients in 18838, though statutory provision 
for the compulsory notification of the disease and detention of lepers was 
not made until 1890. The number of cases admitted to the lazaret since 
1883 was 134; of these 60 died, 11 were discharged, 39 were repatriated, and 
24, of whom 19 were males, remained in the lazaret at 31st December, 1914. 
The birthplaces of the patients are shown below :— 


Dis- ‘ 
Birthplaces, Admitted.) Died. | Greed: Repatri- ae 
&e. ated. of Year. 
White (European descent)— 
New South Wales os 84 20 De) |e evket 9 
Other Australian States 2 Te WP sisacen |) °-aeatey 1 
United Kingdom obs 14 8 OS vesees 3 
Other Countries a 8 Br | \aeeass 1 1 
Coloured— \ 
China... os wf. 60 IG) | ost 32 2 
Pacific Islands ... seal 16 6 akdeze 4 6 
Other Countries aa 3 3 3 2 2 
Total ae see 134 60 11 39 24 


During 1914 four patients were admitted, and one died; the cost of 
management was £2,117, or an average of £93 12s. 5d. per inmate, 


Smallpox. 


‘An outbreak of smallpox of a very mild type was discovered in Sydney 
jn 1918. The first cases occurred in April, but owing to the mildness of attack, 
escaped detection for some-weeks. Only-a small proportion of the population 
was protected by vaccination, but the disease had apparently a very low 
infective power, and did not spread rapidly, being transmitted, as a rule, by 
personal contact only. Stringent measures were taken to restrict the epide- 
mic; where practicable the patients were transferred for treatment to the 
hospital in the Sydney Quarantine Area, and a large number of people were 
vaccinated. ; 

The number of smallpox cases notified during 1913 was 1,070, and during’ 
the following year, 628; the death-rate was remarkably low, one death 
occurring in 1913, and three in 1914. In 1915 there were 471-eases; the 
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majority were from mining centres in the Newcastle and Hunter River 
districts—only 42 occurred in Sydney; one patient died, but the primary 
cause of death was gastro-enteritis. 


Tuberculosis. 


A remarkable reduction in the mortality from tuberculosis has been 
effected since the enactment of. the Dairies Supervision Act of 1886, and 
other legislation for the protection of the food supply from insanitary condi- 
tions, but the fact, as shown in the chapter dealing with vital statistics, that 
72 per cent. of the deaths in New South Wales during 1914 were caused 
by tuberculosis, demonstrates the necessity for drastic measures to prevent 
the spread of the disease. In July, 1912, an Advisory Board was appointed 
to advise the Government on. matters relating to the treatment of tuber- 
culous diseases. This Board is composed of medical practitioners represent- 
ing the University, the hospitals, the Government Medical Service, the 
general practitioners, and the various branches of medical science, medicine, 
surgery, pathology, State medicine, and diseases of women and children, also 
a veterinary scientist. 


Under the by-laws of the City of Sydney medical practitioners were 
required to notify cases of phthisis within the city area. 


Under the provisions of the Public Health Amendment Act of 1915 
pulmonary consumption may be proclaimed in any area as notifiable; it ° 
hag been so proclaimed in the Metropolitan and Hunter River districts, 
the Health authorities being empowered to take the necessary action to 
check the spread of the disease. 


Persons suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis may receive treatment of a 
temporary character at the general hospitals, and there are special institu- 
tions for their care and treatment, such as the State Hospital at Waterfall, 
the Queen Victoria Homes for Consumptives, at Wentworth Falls and Thirl- 
mere, and the R. T. Hall Sanatorium, at Hazelbrook, as well as various 
private hospitals; tuberculous.cases are received also at the Sacred Heart 
Hospice for the Dying, Sydney. 


The Waterfall Hospital was established in 1909, and persons suffering 
from pulmonary tuberculosis in early as well as advanced stages of the 
disease are treated there; male patients only were admitted prior to 1912, 
when a department for females was opened. There are 370 beds in the insti- 
tution; 577 males and 249 females were accorded hospital treatment during 
1914, and a number of persons in the initial stages of consumption, but not 
requiring hospital treatment, were given employment in the grounds. The 
expenditure during the year 1914 was £14,935, and the patients contribu- 
tions £828; the average cost of treatment, excluding buildings, repairs, &e., 
was £48 per occupied bed. At the hospitals attached to the State asylums 
at Rookwood and Newington, accommodation is reserved for a limited 
number of tuberculous patients. 


It is proposed to establish a wattle plantation in the Tenterfield district 
to provide remunerative occupation as well as curative treatment for 
patients in whom the disease has been arrested. 


The National Association for the Prevention and Cure of Consumption 
has inaugurated an. educational campaign, and in September, 1912, opened 
the first tuberculin dispensary in Sydney. Medical advice is given at the- 
dispensary to persons suffering from tuberculous diseases, and a nurse is 
employed to visit their homes and instruct the inmates in precautionary, 
measures to prevent the spread of tuberculosis, 
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The dispensary system is being extended with the co-operation and finan- 
cial assistance of the Government; throat and chest dispensaries have been 
established in connection with three metropolitan hospitals, and also at: 
Newcastle. 

Venereal Diseases. 


Two night clinics for the treatment of venereal diseases have been estab- 
lished in Sydney; the results of their work have been so successful that it. 
is proposed to open others in suburban and country centres. A special ward 
for these cases has been provided at the Newington State Asylum Hospital. 
In the chapter relating to police and prison services, particulars are given 
of persons treated in Lock Hospitals under the Prisoners Detention Act. 


\ CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS AND SOCIETIES. 


In addition to hospitals for the treatment of sickness or disease, there 
exist, both in the metropolis and in the country, other institutions for the 
alleviation of distress in its various forms, such as homes for women, and 
for the blind, deaf, and dumb; for granting casual aid to indigent persons; 
for the help of discharged prisoners. 

In addition to the State asylums for the infirm and the cottage homes 
for State children, a number of charitable institutions are maintained 
partly by State aid and partly by private contributions, and others are 
wholly dependent on private aid. 

During 1914 the recorded admissions to the various charitable institutions 
mumbered 16,419, and at the end of the year there were 6,795 persons in 
the institutions, viz., 2,929 men, 1,883 women, and 2,483 children. The 
estimated value of outdoor relief- afforded during 1914 was £6,518, State 
aid amounted to £205,834, the total revenue and expenditure being respec- 
tively £321,868 and £331,752. 

In addition to the institutions which afforded both indoor and outdoor 
relief numerous societies are engaged in distributing relief in various forms. 
‘During 1914 these societies distributed outdoor relief to the value of £17,188, 
their total revenue and expenditure were £88,776 and £84,384 respectively, 
State aid amounting to £26,204. 

The following is a comparative statement of the revenue and expenditure 
of the charitable institutions and societies :— 


Particulars, 1905. 1910. 1914. 


Number of Institutions and So- 


cieties ... ve si des 167 179 190 
Revenue— £ £ £ 
State Aid ae vei «| 164,040 189,584 232,038 
Subscriptions, &e. ... seis 49,670 66,815 77,465 
Other ... 5% ws 50,357 67,806 } 103,14) 


264,087 | 324,205 | 410,644 


en 


Total —. ae 


Buildings and Repairs 9,195 13,912 | 36,043 

Maintenance, Salaries and j 
Wages dee . 

Other ... _ 


223,198 | 278,590 351,428 
29,088 26,103 28,665 


Expenditure— | 
| 
if 


Total w.. «..) 261,481 318,605 | 416,136 
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Ambulance and First Aid. 


In the work of rendering first aid, and transporting invalid or injured 
Persons, several organisations are engaged, viz., the St. John Ambulance 
Association and Brigade, the Civil Ambulance and Transport Corps, and the 
New South Wales Marine Ambulance. 

The primary object of the St. John Ambulance Association is the dis- 
semination of general information as to the preliminary treatment of the 
sick and injured; a large number of classes of instruction are held through- 
out the State, certificates of competency being awarded by the Association, 
Ambulance Corps connected with the Railway and Tramway Department 
and the Department of Mines also encourage first-aid instruction. Par- 
ticulars relating to the certificates and other awards during the last five 
years are shown below :— 


N.S.W. Government Railway and St. John Ambulance Association. Government 
Tramway Ainbulance Corps Ambulance Corps— 
Exainination Passes. Certificates. Mines Department. 
‘Year. “4 
Medallions} Primary F 
. ee aoe. i's Home Silver 
Primary. SOs Total. First Aid. iussin e. eaten Medallions 
1910 1,207 587 1,794 932 4l 97 34 1l 
_igil 1,249 $14 . 2,053 1,148 150 62 59 2 
1912 1,158 952 2,110 628 175 59 31 8 
1913 881 952 1,833 | 662 ; 108 101 43 10 
1914 721 948 1,669 1,715 163 67 10 25 


The strength of the Railway and Tramway Ambulance Corps in 1914 
was 8,531, as compared with 4,873 in 1910. 

The Royal Life-saving Society promotes technical education in life- 
saving and resuscitation of the apparently drowned. During the year 1913-14 
this society conducted examinations in connection with 98 classes, at which 
13549 awards were gained. 


Nursing Associations. 


In the matter of nursing, the District Nursing Association, the Bush 
Nursing Association, and the Sydney Day Nursing Association are active. 
The District Nursing Association restricts its operations to Sydney and 
its suburbs, and during 1914 eight nurses connected with the Association 
made 26,241 visits to 1,199 patients. The Association is maintained by 
publie subscriptions, but received a grant of £250 from the Government in 
1914. . 

To provide nursing for the sick in districts sparsely settled or remote 
from an established hospital ‘the Bush Nursing Association was instituted 
during 1911, and during its first year four nurses were installed, viz., one 
each at Jindabyne, Euston, Lake Cudgellico, and Carinda. In each centre 
a cottage was furnished and equipped for the use of the nurse; the costs 
of equipment and services are guaranteed by local committees, promoted 
and subsidised by the Association which was inaugurated with an endow- 
ment provided by public subscriptions, and is maintained by annual contri- 
butions subsidised by the Government. During 1914 the Association was re- 
organised with Government representation and endowment in order to 
extend the service to all remote settlements, and at the end of the year 
twelve nurses had been appointed in various’parts’ of the State. Arrange- 
ments were.made also to subsidise doctors in small centres where the resi- 
dent population is insufficient to provide a.fair remuneration to medical 
practitioners. Where practicable the residents are expected to guarantee a 
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certain sum to the doctor, and his earnings are further supplemented by 
Government subsidy. The subsidised doctors and nurses are required to 
co-operate with the medical officers attached to the travelling hospitals of 
the Education Department. 


GovERNMENT RELIEF ORDERS. _ 

To the various hospitals and asylums the Government issues orders 
authorising the holders to secure relief from the institutions. During 1914 
12,400 orders were granted, of which 6,540 were to the Government asylums, 
2,907 were to the Coast Hospital, and 2,069 were for outdoor treatment at 
hospitals; the balance were distributed among other institutions. The total 
applications numbered 12,761 in 1914, as compared with 11,851 in 1913; 361 
were refused, but it frequently happens that applicants who have been 
refused Government orders receive recommendations to institutions not 
under State management. More than half the applicants in 1914 were over 
40 years of age, 2,734 being over 60. 


Pusiic CHARITABLE COLLECTIONS. 

Nineions public collections have been made for the relief of distress 
occasioned by war, mining disasters, floods, drought, &c. A fund thus estab- 
lished is usually administered by a committee formed at a public meeting 
of citizens summoned for the purpose of inaugurating the fund. 

With the object of increasing the revenue of the hospitals and charitable 
agencies, public collections are made annually in the Metropolitan and 
several country districts. Particulars of the Hospital Saturday Fund and 
the United Charities Fund, both operating in the metropolitan area, are 
shown below; no information is avilable of similar collections in other 
districts. ; 

National Relief Fund of New South Wales. 

The National Relief Fund of New South Wales was formed in 1914 by 
the amalgamation of certain funds which had been established by public 
subscription. A Board consisting of the Colonial Secretary, the Lord Mayor 
of Sydney, the Public Trustee, and six other members appointed by the 


-Governor was constituted to administer the fund; the moneys, &c., are 


vested in the Public Trustee, and will be used for the relief of persons 
injured, or. of the dependents of those killed or injured in war or public 
disasters. 

The funds absorbed by the National Relief Fund were as follows:— 
The Patriotic Fund inaugurated in 1899 to relieve distress arising from 
the South African War; the New South Wales Public Disaster Fund and 
the Education Department Relief Fund initiated for the relief of sufferers 
by the disaster at Mount Kembla mine in 1902; the Bulli Colliery Disaster 
Fund, established in 1887 in connection with the mining disaster at Bulli. 


On the resolution of both Houses of Parliament any other fund may be 


amalgamated with the National Relief. Fund. 

At 31st December, 1914, the assets of the National Relief Fund amounted 
to £55,964, the relief distributed from 24th August’ to 81st December was 
valued at £491, and administrative expenses £30. 


War Relief Funds. 

On the outbreak of the present war numerous relief funds were initiated 
in New South Wales. Particulars as to the more important are given 
below :— 

The Lord Mayor’s Patriotic Fund was inaugurated in August, 1914, to 
alleviate distress arising from the war, and provides, inter alia, monetary 


assistance for the direct: benefit of soldiers and their dependents. 
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The Red Cross Fund is devoted to the needs of sick and wounded 
soldiers and sailors. The Red Cross Society supplies medical equipment, 
ambulances, food, clothing, surgical appliances, and other comforts, and 
provides free accommodation at convalescent and rest homes, An 
important branch of its work is an agency for obtaining news of wounded, 
sick, and missing men. 


' The Australia Day Fund—30th July, 1915—was collected for the sick 
and wounded Australian soldiers and sailors; it supplies funds to the Red 
Cross Society and the Amelioration Committee, the latter affording assist- 
ance to returned men. 


The Chamber of Commerce Fund provides Australian foodstuffs for 
soldiers and their dependents. The Citizens’ War Chest Fund, established 
for immediate assistance in any emergency arising from the war, is 
intended primarily for the benefit of soldiers while on active service. 

The Belgian, French, Polish, Servian, and Montenegrin Funds are used 
for the relief of distress in the Allied nations. On 14th May, 1915, a special 
collection was made for the Belgians, and on Allies’ Day, 19th November, 
for the other Funds. 


The Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Fund was created in April, 1916, 
upon the authority of the Commonwealth and State Governments, to 
re-establish soldiers in civil life when they return from the war, and to 
assist their dependents. The Fund will be vested in a board of trustees 
representative of all the States, and its administration will be regulated 
by an Act of the Commonwealth Parliament. 


On 25th April, 1916, the anniversary of the landing of Australian troops 
at Gallipoli, the Returned Soldiers’ Association appealed for funds to erect 
a memorial building. The Young Men’s Christian Association receives 
publie subscriptions for the prosecution of its work amongst the troops, 
and numerous regimental comforts committees collect gifts in money and 
kind for the various divisions of the military and naval forces, 

The total amount of contributions to the War Relief Funds at 30th April, 
1916, was £2,272,897; the Repatriation Fund is not included, as the infor- 
mation is not available :— 


Fund. Amount. 
eS } . 
£ 

Australia Day toe tee vee ona is 779,340 
Belgian Re lief a ese ae we ee 635,309 
Lord May*r’s Patriotic .., ads os oe 208,117 
Red Cross... es An lee aie rr 121,113 
Chamber of Commerce rr vee ioe aes 119,438 
Polish Relief... hes ce is eee e's 87,709 
French Relief ots ie ree ae ée5 70,321 
Servian and Montenegrin .., ie te oe 43,638 
Miscellaneous oe eae wae ene aut | 207,862 
Total 4, ue news|, £2,272,897 


The item “ Miscellaneous” includes a balance of £9,618 at the credit of 
the Allies’ Day Fund, after transferring £56,000 to French, £57,000 to 
Polish, and £30,500 to Servian and Montenegrin Relief Funds, 
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5 Hospital. Saturday Fund. 


The Hospital Saturday Fund of New South Wales, inaugurated in 1898, 
is registered under the Companies Act, and is managed by a Board of thirty, 
smembers and eight honorary officers, all of whom are elected annually. 
Indoor collections at places of business, household collections by means of 
boxes, and an annual out-door collection are made; the money is distributed 
among certain hospitals and auxiliary medical charities in the metropolitan 
area. 


For the year ended 31st May, 1915, £10,891 was collected and £10,000 was 
distributed, the expenses amouuted to £826. Four city and twelve suburban 
hospitals participated in the distribution, also ten special hospitals, and six 
auxiliary medical charities, 


United Charities Fund. 


The United Charities Fund is administered by a general committee, com- 
posed of delegates of the Associated Charities within Sydney and suburbs, 
except the medical charities aided by the Hospital Saturday Fund; an 
annual collection is made throughout the metropolis. 


‘During the year ended Ist February, 1915, the amount collected was 
£1,405, and the amount distributed was £1,200, the expenses being £361; 
twenty-six charitable institutions, mostly orphanages and children’s homes, 
benefited to the extent of £600; thirty-four relief societies, manly benevo- 
lent, received £600. 

InSaniry. 


Under the Lunacy Act, 1898, the Judge in Equity is constituted a court 
to deal with matters relating to the declaration of any person as of unsound 
mind or incapable of managing his own affairs, and to the appointinent of a 
committee of his estate; the Master in Equity, as Master in Lunacy, is 
clothed with all the powers of such a committee, and controls trust funds 
which at December, 1914, amounted to £259,889. The Act authorises the 
appointment of an Inspector-General of Insane, who is empowered to visit 
every hospital, reception-house, ward, cell, or licensed house, and to inquire 
generally as to the care, treatment, and health, mental and physical, of the 
patients. Persons deemed to be insane may be examined and detained on 
the order of a Justice; and in public hospitals, and in gaol establishments, 
wards are reserved for the reception and observation of mental patients, but 
special hospitals are maintained by the Government for their treatment and 
care. 

MentaL HospIita.s. 


For the treatment of meutal patients there were during 1914 nine 
Government hospitals, in addition to a hospital for criminal insane at 
Parramatta, three licensed houses at Tempe, Ryde, and Picton, and reserved ~ 
accommodation in the South Australian hospitals for patients from the 
Barrier District of New South Wales. 


_ Each institution admitting new cases is provided with a department. 
specially designed and fully equipped for the treatment of curable patients. 


The medical staff of the hospitals aud licensed houses numbered 21, the 
nursing staff and attendants numbered 560 men and 437 women, and the 
average daily number of patients resident, excluding patients on leave, was 
6,508, comprising 3,900 males and 2,608 females. 

At the end of the year 1914 there were in the New South Wales hospitals 
6.520 patients—3,901 males and 2,619 females; in the South Australian — 
hospitals the. patients from New South Wales numbered 12 men and 20. 

70531 -B 
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women; in addition there were 179 men and 207 women on leave from 
various institutions, making a total number of 6,938 under official cognisance 
—4,092 males and 2,846 females. 

In the following table is stated the number of mental patients under 
official notice at the close of each year, with their proportion per 1,000 of 
the population at quinquennial intervals since 1876 :— 


Number of Mental Patients. Proportion per 1,000 of Population. 

Year. ~ | ; 
Males. Females. | Total. Males. Females. Total, 

1876 1,072 533 1,605 3°21 1:90 2°61 
1881 1,354 726 2,080 3:16 2°06 2°66 
1886 1,644 1,073 2,717 3:03 2°41 2°75 
1891 1,912 1,222 3,134 3:04 2:29 2°70 
1896 2,356 1,489 3,845 3°46 2°49 3-01 
1901 2,684 1,804 4,488 3°72 2°75 3°26 
1906 3,285 2,240 5,525 4:13 3711 3°65 
1911 3,310 2,573 6,333 4°30 3°19 3°77 
1912 3,866 2,640 6,506 4:13 3:13 3°66 
1913 3,935 2,739 6,674 4:09 3°15 3°64 
1914 4,092 2,816 6,938 4°23 317 3°73 


From these figures it appears that generally the proportion of patients 
treated in the mental hospitals increased steadily. To ascertain the general 
insanity rate it would be necessary to consider the extent to which patients 
are treated in private houses, and the proportion of persons whose mental 
condition, while not calling for certification, might be relieved by treatment. 
if provision were made for the admission of voluntary patients. 


Admissions and Discharges. 

The steadily increasing number of admissions resulted in so overtaxing 
the accommodation available in the large hospitals, that additional accom- 
modation had to be secured, and the opportunity was taken in 1910 of giving 
to selected paticnts experience of open-air treatment, housing them in tents 
with wooden framework and flooring; the resultant benefit to health was 
regarded as highly satisfactory. 

Prior to 1893 there was no law in force to prevent the influx of insane into 
New South Wales, but in that year legislation rendered the owner, charterer, 
agent, or master of a vessel liable for the maintenance of any insane person 
landed in the State. In 1914, 80 insane patients were received from places 
beyond the State, 386 being discharged after a few days’ treatment at the 
Reception House, while 44 were admitted to mental hospitals. 

The numbers of admissions and re-admissions to mental hospitals since 
1891 are shown below in five-year periods :— 


Admissions. Re-admissions. 

Period. 

Males. Females. Total. Males. Females, Total. 
| 

1891-1895 1,843 1,116 2,959 217 201 418 
1896-1900 1,980 1,278 3,258 300 259 559 
1901-1905 2,488 1,621 4,109 415 365 780 
1906-1910 2,703 1,724 4,432 518 410 928 
1911 674 387 1,061 113 73 186 
1912 624 394 1,018 117 78 195 
1913 : 643 415 1,058 125 88 213 
1914 769 462 1,222 118 8] 199 
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‘Of the admissions in 1914 natives of New South Wales numbered 740, 
England 252, Ireland 104, Scotland 78, other British countries 166,. foreign 
countries 82, unknown 4. 


The following table shows the number of adiiideione in relation to the 
population :— 


Admissions (including Re-admissions). Population per Admission. 

Period. 
Males, Females, Total. Males. Females. Total. 
1891-1895 2,060 1,317 3,377 1,566 2,106 1,777 
1896-1900 2,280 1,537 3,817 1,526 2,005 1,719 
1901-1905 2,903 1,986 4,889 1,267 1,696 1,441 
1906-1910 3,226 2,134 5,360 1,247 1,743 1,444 
1911 : 787 460 1,247 1,103 1,731 1,335 
1912 741 472 1,213 1,282 1,749 1,433 
1913 763 503 1,271 1,239 1,706 1,424 
1914 878 543 1,421 1,106 1,625 1,304 


There was a marked increase in the admission rates of both sexes during 
the quinquennium, 1901-5, since that period the rates have been fairly con- 
stant. 


The next table shows, in quinquennial periods, the numbers of patients 
who died or who were discharged from the hospitals, on account of recovery, 
permanent or temporary :— 


Discharged. 
Deaths. 
Period. ° Recovered, Relieved. 
Males. | Females.| Total. Males. | Females.; Total. Males. |Females.| Total. 
} 
1891-1895 815 633 1,448 108 99 207 742 350 | 1,092 


1896-1900 880 737 1,617 125 131 256 887 364 | 1,251 
1901-1905 | 1,132 891 2,023 149 139 288 1,100 573 | 1,673 
1906-1910 | 1,134 964 | 2,098 221 164 385 1,311 651, 1,962 


1911 268 191 459 61 35 96 338 147 485 
1912 287 199 486 62 43 105 335 166 501 
1913 300 211 511 51 41 92 340 153 493 
1914 341 222 563 69 48 117 301 168 469 


Per Cent, oF AVERAGE NuMBER RESIDENT. 


I 
1891-1895 79 10-0 8:7 10 16 1-2 72 55 66 
1896-1900; 7'3 9°8 8:2 1:0 17 13 73 4:8 6-4 
1901-1905; 81 9°8 88 ll 15 12 78 63 72 
1906-1910 69 8°8 77 1:3 15 14 79 6:0 7:2 
1911 74 81 7°6 17 15 16 9°3 6:2 8-1 
1912 77 8:2 73 17 18 17 9°0 69 8-2 
1913 8:0 84 81 14 16 15 9°0 6-1 79 
1914 87 8°5 87 1°8 1‘8 1:8 77 64 7:2 


Ages of Mental Patients. 


Dain 1914 there were 8,393 patients, 5,027 males and 3,366 females 
under care in the mental hospitals and licensed houses; included in this 
number were 231 males and 102 females who were transferred from one 
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hospital to another. The admissions, discharges, and deaths during the 
-year, classified according to ages are shown below :— 


Admissi Discharges. 
pr ae Deaths Patients under Care 
Re-admissions, Relieved, ati ai 


Ages. Recovered. | transferred, &. 
M. F. M. F M. F, M. FE, M,. | FE. Total. 
i] 
Years. 
0-4 | 10 BN) is 2 Mh ke 2 15 8 23 
5-9 zi 2]... 2 1 eee ort Re 39 12} 5E 
10-14 8; 6]... 2 1 2 Brow. 47 38 | 85 


15-19 30; 25 13 1] 20 3 2) 180 98 | 278 
20-29 160 | 106 74 60 62 24 15 13 | 745 | & 
30-39 213 | 136 77 68 54 46 38 23 11,064 | 753 11,817 
46-49 148) 127 82 46 56 23 5t 32 |1,109 | 77 
50-59 42; 77 64 25 47 20 58 26| 958] 655 |1,613 
60-69 84: 31 25 6 46; 17 58 | 34] 583! 320: 903 


70-79 | 58| 20; 6) 4} 15' 1} 58] 28; 249) 1€0, 409 
80-89 | 12) 10] .. | 1; 2! 9! 10| 30) 45! 75 
90 &over| 1 Ae] zee tt Aeses I ga Aa | 8 
1 


Not stated) ... ot se Bs ra rn 1 
Total ... 878 | 543 | 341 [ 222 | 305 | 150} 301 | 168 |5,027 |3,366 |8,393 


‘Analysis of the direct causes of deaths as certified, during 1914, shows the 
predominance of brain diseases generally, and of paralysis. Following are 
principal causes of death :— 


Disease. Males. Females, Total. 

Inflammation and other Brain Diseases wet = 26 22 48 
General Paralysis ... oor 208 se {| 66 8 74 
Other Cerebral Diseases ... was ste wat 42 38 80 
General Debility and Old Age ... “3 wf 25 15 40 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis ... es avs oes 19 18 37 
Diseases of Heart and Blood-vessels_ ... veal 42 20 62 
Inflammation of Lungs, Pleura, and Bronchia...| 18 12 30 
Abdominal Diseases oe eae es se 40 26 66 
Other Diseases oe ve see ie | 18 8 26 
Accident and Suicide. ee ete ee 5 1 6 

Total ... £8 ‘EH oi wef 801 168 469 
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fe. ; Causes of Insanity. 

The records of persons admitted during 1914 show that among the 
exciting causes of insanity intemperance in drink is most prominent, par- 
ticularly among men; among predisposing causes the most important are 
old age, congenital defects, and hereditary influence. ti 


Co Cost of Maintenance. : 
The weekly cost of maintaining mental patients in Government hospitals 
-during the year 1914 was 14s. 114d. per patient, of which the State paid 
12s, 23d., the balance being derived from private contributions. The ‘sub- 
joined table shows the average weekly cost per patient from 1905 to 1914:— 


| Annual Cost of maintenance of Patient per week. 
Cost of 
Year. matnien: “e 

. Patients, To State. Gonkinetoue, Total. 

: £ 8. d. s. d. s. d 
1905 137,971 8 9F 2 04 10 10 
1906 143,245 8 8% 2 OF | 10 94 
1907 | 149,728 8 9 2 18 | 10108 
1908 | 165,428 9 8% 2 24 11 103 
1909 166,528 9 6% 2 28 ll 8 
1910 181,482 10 04 2 24 12 23 
1911 185,266 9 94 2 34 12 08 
1912 231,185 12 38 2 54 | 14 && 
1913 | 248,105 12 94 28 | 15 5 
1914 | 249,832 12 28 2 8) | 1411 


The increase in the cost of Maintenance is due mainly to benefits con- 
ferred on the staff, such as increased remuneration and shorter hours of 
work, ‘ 


Duration of Treatment. 


The duration of treatment of completed cases shows that, during 1914, of 
563 cases recovered, viz., 341 men and 222 women, half had been under 
treatment for periods ranging from one to six months. The following table 
shows the duration of treatment of those who recovered and those who died. 
during 1914:— ; 


Recovered, | Died. 
Length of Residence in =! 
Institution. . 
Males. Females. Total. | Males, | Females. Total. ~ 

Under 1 month ... 10 10 20 30 22 52 
From 1 to 3 months 99 31 130 39 16 55 

» 3 6 5, 75 31 106 27 16 43 

» 6 9 54 26 80 18 10 28 

» 9 wW,, 22 17 39 13 8 21 

» 1 2 years 46 72 118 33 21 59 

ss 2 ‘a lt 21 32 21 10 31 

» 3 3 14 7 21 26 13 39 

ap DP gy 4 2 6 VW 7 24 

» 7 10 4, 4 5 9 16 15 31 

» 10 12 ,, cat coy 8 6 14 

go 2 AB 55 2 oy 2 9 4. 13 
Over 15 years... as a ee, 39 20 59 

Total... vas 341 222, 563 301 168 469 

! 

EY, 
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Reception Houses for the Mentally Afflicted. 


. Reception houses have been established at Sydney, Newcastle, and at 
the local gaols in some country towns where affected persons are placed 
under observation. At Darlinghurst and Newcastle treatment is provided 
for attacks of short duration and for alcoholic cases, which have developed 
mental symptoms. The number of patients admitted during 1914 was 1,870; 
949 were transferred to mental hospitals, and 901 were discharged as 
recovered, 

Persons who become mentally deranged in gaol are placed in the observa- 
tion ward at the State Penitentiary at Long Bay, which has replaced a 
-ward at Darlinghurst Gaol, closed in 1914. At these wards sixty-seven 
persons were under observation during 1914. 


Mental Ward. 


A small hospital was established in 1908 by the Lunacy Department on a 
site adjoining the reception-house at Sydney, for the treatment of patients 
in the earlier and curable stages. of mental diseases, wherein restraint or 
the special conditions of a hospital are not required. Accommodation is 
‘provided for 20 male patients; and during 1914 the number of cases treated 
was 141; 121 were discharged, 2 died, and 18 remained at the end of the 
year. 


: CarE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, _ 


The question of mental deficiency has attracted considerable attention 
during recent years, and the national importance of providing supervision 
and treatment for the. feeble-minded is widely recognised. The report of 
a Royal Commission in Great Britain, published in 1908, furnished much 
valuable information in relation to this subject, and an Amending Lunacy 
Bill is under consideration in New South Wales, embodying the recom- 
mendations of the British Commission. The President of the State Children 
Relief Board as a Royal Commissioner recently investigated the methods 
adopted for the treatment of the feeble-minded in England, America, and 
other countries. 

A proper system of classification is essential for the successful treatment 
of mental defectives; for the permanently incapable, permanent segregation 
in homes or farm colonies is recommended; and for the temporarily and 
conditionally incapable, training in special day ‘and residential schools for 
ehildren, and in homes for adults, with opportunity of working at various 
‘trades. 

At present the only provision made by the State for the feeble-minded is 
at four cottage homes established by the State Children Relief Department, 
-where, as previously stated, State children who are feeble-minded are accom- 
-modated, and at the Newcastle Hospital for the Insane, which is used for 
-children who are certified as imbeciles or idiots. In connection with. the 
-medical inspection of school children, data are being collected by the medical 
officers as a preliminary to the establishment of special schools for mentally 
-defective children. 


Dear MutisM. 


The number of persons who were deaf and dumb in 1911. was 640, equiva- 
Went to one person in every 2,573 of the population. 

The rate at ages 10 to 20 is the highest; whereas, since deaf-mutism is an 
‘affliction of childhood, it is reasonable to expect that the rates below those 
“ages would be the highest. This probably arises from the unwillingness of 
parents to make known this infirmity in their children. : 
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Number of Deaf Mutes. | Proportion per 1,000 of Population. 
Age-group. a a 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
Under 10... ee 42 33 75 +22 “18 +20 
10 and under 20... 89 | = $6 175 BB | “54 “54 
20, 80... 70 55 125 430 | 35 +39 
30 ene 40... 59 52 111 49 47 48 
40 a 50... 33 35 68 +34 +43 +33 
50 a 60... pal 21 42 | 31 41 +35 
60 ” 70... 13 16 29 37 54 45 
70 and over Ses 2 7 9 05 17 10 
Not stated on 1 5 6 
Total die 330 310 640 38 -40 °39 


Excluding children under 10, it will be seen that the rate declines more 
or less regularly as the age advances. At all ages over 30 the female rate 
is higher than the male. 

BLINDNESS. 


The number of persons afflicted with blindness at the census of 1911 was 
1,011; this is equivalent to one person in every 1,629. The higher proportion 
which exists among males is probably due to the greater risk of accident to 
which they are exposed. Blindness comes on with approaching old age, 
as will be seen below, where the numbers and proportion in various age. 
groups are given:— 


Number. Proportion per 1,000 living. 
Age-group. aaa 
Males. Females, Total. Males, Females. Total. 
) 
Under 10... ake 16 10 26 ‘09 05 07 
10 and under 20... 29 29 58 18 +18 18 
20 wy - 80... 31* |- 32* 63 19 +20 +20 
30 ” 40... 47 23 70 39 21 31 
40 ” 50... 68 41 109 “70 51 61 
50 ” 60... 89 47 136 1-33 93 115 
60 ” 70... 101 69 170 2-85 2:35 2-63 
70 % 80... 136 97 233 7-88 7-02 7-49 
80 90... 68 53 121 19-48 17-63 18-63 
90 and over aay 3 13 16 12-55 45-30 30-42 
Not specified... 3 6 9 
Total | 591 420 1,011 69 | 53 | 61 


*Includes one blind-deaf-mute. 


Among both sexes the rate increases from the lowest to the highest ages, 
and rapidly after age 60. Practically at all ages the male rate is higher 
than the female. The majority of young persons afflicted with blindness: 
were probably so at birth. 
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The care and education of the blind and the deaf and dumb are under- 
taken at several institutions in New South Wales. The New South Wales 
Institution for Deaf and Dumb and the Blind is maintained partly by 
Government subsidy and partly by public subscriptions; special educational 
courses are provided, the fees being remitted in cases of financial inability. 
Denominational institutions for the instruction of male deaf mutes are 
conducted at Waratah and at Westmead, and one for blind girls at Liverpool. 

The Sydney Industrial Blind Institution undertakes the care of the adult 
blind, and provides industrial training to enable them to earn a livelihood. 
Homes for blind women and for blind boys are conducted in connection. 
with this institution, and a free circulating library of embossed books is 
provided. : 

Under the Commonwealth invalid pension system provision is made for 
the payment of pensions to permanently blind persons above the age of 16 
years. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


The first Friendly Society in New South Wales was founded in 1834. 
when the Australian Union Benefit Society was established; this society is 
still existent. 

’ The first Act of Parliament to regulate Friendly Societies, passed in 1843, 
conferred certain legal advantages on societies established for the purpose of 
raising funds for mutual relief of the members. 


In 1878 a more comprehensive Act was passed, and a Registrar was 
appointed to certify as to the accordance of the rules of the societies with 
the law. To obtain the registration of a society under this Act it was essen- 
tial that the table of contributions be certified by an actuary; but after 
registration, the society had power to vary the rates of subscription and the 
amount of beuefits, so stultifying the requirements as to certification. 

It was not until 1899 that these defects were remedied. In that year 
san Act was passed under which the supervision of the State was imposed 
upon societies-in the conduct of their business, and in the safeguarding 
of their funds, collection of data as to membership, sickness and mor- 
tality experience, investigation of accounts; and expert advice was made 
-available in their financial concerns, with actuarial oversight by means of 
periodic valuations. 

In. 1906, under further legislation, compulsory registration of all Friendly 
Societies was required, the only exception being as to dividing societies 
which annually distribute all their funds amongst their members, and 
stringent provisions were made to prevent misapplication of benefit funds. 

In 1908 a new feature was introduced in the form of Subventions to 
Societies from the Public Revenue of the State, under the Subventions to 
Friendly Societies Act, 1908. This system is detailed subsequently. 

The whole of the existing legislation was consolidated in the Friendly 
"Societies Act, 1912, but in 1913 an amending Act was passed which provides 
that after valuation the Registrar may autlicrise surplus moneys belonging 
‘to any one fund or benefit to be used in any manner for the purpose of 
any other fund or benefit. 

Efforts are being made to establish co-operation in Friendly Societies 
administration between the States of New South Wales and Victoria. In 
pursuance of this object, conferences have been held between the Registrars 
of the two States, the chief matter of discussion being the question of 
arranging uniform clearance values between the societies. A scheme has 
heen arranged, and the necessary tables of values have been issued to the 
societies for adoption, 
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F Benefits and Actuarial Valuations. 

The benefits assured are fairly uniform in all societies, and consist usually 
of medical attendance and medicine for a member and his family, with sick 
pay for the member, and funeral allowances for the member and his wife. 
The average sickness benefit is 21s. per week during the first six months, 
10s. 6d. for the next sit months’ illness, and 5s. per week for rest of illness, 
this last provision being rendered possible by the system of State Subven- 
‘tions, of which more detailed mention is made below. The funeral benefits 
usually range from £20 to £40 at death of the member, with a maximum 
benefit of £200; a contingent benefit of £10 or £15 is payable on 
death of the wife. A separate benefit for widows of members, usually £10, 
aay be assured in most of the societies for a stated contribution. 


The first quinquennial valuation of Friendly Societies required in com- 
pliance with the Act of 1899 was undertaken as at 31st December, 1904. 
Eighteen affiliated societies and thirteen single societies were valued. 


At this valuation 96,422 members were valued for sickness benefit, and 
97,511 for funeral benefits, with 51,155 subsidiary funeral benefits. 


The valuation showed that there was a net deficiency of £271,620 on a 
total liability of £3,981,252, equal to 1s. 4d. per £1, or, in other words, a 
sum of only 18s. 8d. was available to meet each £1 of liability. 


In his report, the Registrar made recommendations designed to strengthen 
the financial position of the societies, and to improve their status. Their 
effect was visible in the result disclosed by the second valuation, as at the 
31st December, 1969, which showed that the position of the societies as a 
whole was sound. 


The second quinquennial valuation was made on a 84 per cent. rate on 
the basis of the experience of the Friendly Societies in this State during 
the uine years 1900-8. Sickness and funeral benefits were valued for 
116,186 members, funeral benefit only for 5,258, and sickness benefit only 
for 13,109 members. In addition, there were subsidiary risks on account of 
54,391 persons, comprising members, their wives, and children. 


The results showed that the eighteen affiliated societies had a surplus of 
£185,780 in the Funeral Fund, and a deficiency of £70,800 in the Sickness 
Fund, the net result being a surplus of £64,980 on the total liability of 
£4,122,197. The single societies showed a surplus of £1,411 over liabilities 
of £97,570. The assets of all the societies were, therefore, £66,591 in excess 
of the liabilities, £4,219,767, so that for every £1 of liability they held assets 
valued at £1 0s. 4d. 


The work of the 1914 valuation is proceeding, and reports have been 
issued relating to all the societies with the exception of four. The same 
‘experience is being used as the basis of the present valuation, but on 
account of the enhanced interest earnings which have been maintained 
throughout the quinquennium it has been found possible to adopt a 4 per 
per cent. standard in many cases. 


EP 2 Societies. 


The societies may be divided into two classes, viz., Friendly Societies 
proper, and Miscellaneous Societies, whose objects bring them within the 
scope of Friendly Societies’ legislation, but whose benefits differ somewhat 
from those of ordinary Friendly Societies. 

At the end of the year 1914 there were 68 Societies, including 28 Miscel- 
Janeous; 17 possessed branches. and 51 were classed as Single POGEECR 
though tn 2 cases juvenile branches were attached. 
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At 31st December, 1915, there were 67 Societies, including 28 Miscel- 
laneous; 17 possessed branches, and 50, including 2 with juvenile branches, 
owere classed as Single Societies. 

The following summary shows the branches, membership, and funds as 
_at 31st December, 1914:— 


Classification. Branches. Members. Funds: 

Friendly Societies se ae No. No. £ 
Affiliated... < ots ive do «| 1,874 177,923 1,734,135 
Single sae she aes ny ce ie 25 4,402 50,796 
: 1,899 182,325 1,784,931 
Miscellaneous Societies Sse sie eis 2 28 1,434 22,342 

Fels Nes Src jes 

Total... a ais tee ast «| 1,927 183,759 1,807,273 


Friendly Societies Proper. 


The societies classified as “ Friendly Societies proper” offer such a wide 
range and appeal so strongly to individual sympathies that the field of 
operations for new societies is limited, and consequently few are now 
‘formed; the existing societies, however, continue to extend their sphere of 


operations by opening branches in new centres. One new society was regis- 
tered in 1914. 


Membership. 


The following table shows the number of members during the ten years 
ended 31st December, 1914:— 


Aggregate Membership. Aggregate Membership. 
Year. i Year. 

Members, | rerentegs, | Members. | of Population, 
1905 101,463 6°9 1910 149,579 91 
1906 106,678 71 1911 164,510 9-7 
1907 117,130 76 1912 179,932 10°1 
1908 123,440 19 1913 188,590 10°3 
1909 133,273 83 1914 182,325 9°8 

! 


The membership of 182,325 at 31st December, 1914, represented 9-8 per 

‘cent. of the total population of the State. .The number of members entitled 
to benefits was 161,475, the remainder being ineligible on account of brief 
membership or arrears of contributions. ‘The benefits of medical atten- 
dance and medicine accrue also to the member’s family, and, making allow- 
‘ance for such cases, it is estimated that approximately 635,000 persons, or 
one-third of the population, participate in the benefits provided by the 
‘societies, 
_ The membership in 1914 comprised 164,844 men, 10,517 women, and 
6,924 juveniles. As compared with the previous year there was a decrease 
of 4,960 men and 1,484 women, and an increase of 179 juveniles, the total 
net. decrease being 6,265 members. This is the first year in which there 
thas been a decrease in membership. This decrease is doubtless due to the 
depression “aused by the. war. 
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Finances or Frrenpiy Societizs. 
Receipts and Expenditure. 


The receipts and expenditure of the societies for. the ten years ended 
31st December, 1914, are shown in ‘the following statement :— 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
Year. es 4 g eee 2 & 
ontri- . ick 3 end-| % | 
butions, |/Dterest.) Other. | Total. Pay. S38 anceand 5, 8 # Other. | Total. 
: 58 |Medicine) 226 
lela! ASE 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1°05 309,087 | 36,723 | 44,655 | 300,465 | 87,781 | 24,049 | 100,568 | 40,765 | 61,328 | $14,491 
1906 315,191 | 38,385 ) 42,451 | 396,027 | 86,794 | 23,871 | 104,813 | 42,527 | 41,194 | 299,199 
1907 336,262 | 42,706 | 55,390 | 434,358 | 96,240} 24,358 | 110,895 { 44,390 | 45,630 | 321,513 
1908 345,313 | 45,903 | 44,205 / 435,421 | 101,989 | 29,819 | 116,888 47,714 |- 50,033 | 346,443 
1909 352,569 | 50,500 | 52,552 | 455,62] | 105,832 | 27,151 | 122,327 | 49,846 | 74,472 | 379,628 | 
1910 372,220 | 59,312 | 32,561 | 464,093 | 124,789 | 80,051 | 128,627 | 54,184 | 46,672 | 384,323 
1911 413,027 | 64,261 | 38,043 | 515,331 | 148,576 | 38,359 | 143,040 | 59,154 | 45,989 | 435,118 
1912 456,097 | 69,599 | 82,493 | 558,189 | 166,270 | 40,828 | 157,821 | 66,485 | 42,654 | 474,058 
1913 489,698 | 75,038 | 37,365 | 602,10* 78,451 | 45 52 | 170,594 | 69,226 | 49,618 | 508,841 
1914 496,961 | 80,707 | 34,915 | 612,583 | 172,796 | 44,446 | 182,308 | 87,358 | 39,463 | 526,371 


‘In 1908 rates of contributions were reduced in the majority of societies 
in consequence of the favourable position disclosed in the first quinquennial 
valuation, and of the assistance rendered to the societies generally under the 
Subvention Act. . 


The total amount disbursed in 1914 on account of benefits amounted to 
£399,550; the figures afford convincing evidence of the importance of the 
societies and of their immense value to the community. 


The apparent increase in the expenses of management in 1914 is due to 
the fact that the figures for that year include certain items of expenditure 
classified previously under the heading “ Other.”. 


Accumulated funds. 


The following comparative table shows the accumulated assets of all funds 
at the close of each of the last ten years :— 


Medical and | 
Year, Sickness Fund. | Funeral Fund. Monacemeny Other Funds. Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1905 549,949 329,582 56,508 24,629 960,668 
1906 602,314 365,003 64,170 27,337 1,058,824- 
1907 651,812 425,946 70,894 20,782 1,169,434 
1908 693,751 454,310 75,174 35,177 1,258,412 
1909 731,315 488,759 71,711 44,045 | 1,835,830 
1910 757,548 539,469 75,048 48,080 1,420,145 
1911 783,434 595,238 78,264 49,852 1,506,838 
1912 803,046 655,456 82,538 51,715 1,597,755 
1913 839,689 719,413 87,446 52,171 1,698,719 
1914 876,121 765,583 88,256 54,971 1,784,931 
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The total funds of the Friendly Societies at the end of 1914 amounted to 
£1,784,931, GiEHOR as under :— 


Medical and 


raters | ee | at RR eet | 
£ £ £ 2 {| ¢ 
Mortgage -... —...| 697,173 | 555,356 | 14,241 | 26,517 | 1,293,287 | 72'5 
Public Funds .. ..) 2,806! 3,681 645 | oases 7,082 4 
Banks bearing Interest! 79,746 68,746 | 36,077 | 14,857 | 199,426 | 11-2 
Buildings and Freehold) 78,249 | 91,544 | 28,096 | 2,460 | 200,349, «11-2 
Property. 
Other Investments... 4,096 1,625 4,222 3,512 13,553 oy f 
Uninvested ... ...| 25,936} 22,552 | 17,540 7,581] 73,542] 41 
In use by other Funds... 7,393 | 22,503 2,702 923 33,490 1:9 
Total ... ...| 895,309 | 765,957 | 103,623 | 65,850 | 1,820,729 | 1020 
Overdraft ... .... 19,278 sv4| 15,267 | 879 | 35,798) 20 
Total Fands _...| 876,121 | 765,583 | 88,256| 54,971| 1,784,931 | 1000 


Stating these figures as a total of all funds it is found that long-dated or 
permanent investments, comprising mortgages, buildings, freeholds, &c., 
form 844 per cent. of the total—short-call investments, i.¢., money in 
savings banks, other banks, and public funds, form 11:6 per cent., while 

_ cash represents 41 per cent. Overdrafts in the year under review repre- 
sented 2 per cent., but the greater portion of these were financed by other 
funds, and the actual overdraft obtained from outside sources represented 
only -1 per cent. of the total funds. 


To state the case more concisely, ready money equal to 4 per cent. of the 
assets is sufficient to carry on business, with an additional 11 per cent. 
available for easy realisation, and for the remainder more permanent invest- 
ment is sought. ; 


‘The adoption of consolidation of funds by vesting the control in central. 
executive bodies has reduced the amount necessary to be kept at hand by. 
‘branches, as the executive bodies make advances to meet any special con- 
tingencies that may arise. Thus the amount at short call has fallen from 
35-5 per cent. in 1907 to 11-6 per cent. in 1914; and conversely the invest- 


ments on mortgage have risen from 42°8 per cent. to 72:5 per cent, in the 
Same period. 


For the quinquennium 1910-14 the average interest earned by all societies 
in the sickness funds was 4:7 per cent., and in the funeral funds 4-6. per 
cent., the rates for the previous quinquennium being 3-9 per cent, and 42 
per cent. respectively. 


MiscELLANEous SOcreTIEs, 


In addition to the Friendly Societies proper there were at the end of 1914 
twenty-eight Miscellaneous Societies registered under the Friendly Societies 
‘Act. Twenty-two were medical institutes or dispensaries which have no 
members in the ordinary sense of the term, but are supported by subscrip- 
tions from branches of. Friendly Societies within their immediate districts,- 
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-at a fixed rate per head of membership. The dispensaries supply medicine 
to all members whose names have been placed on their lists by contributing 
branches, and in some cases arrange also for medical attendance. 


The receipts of the dispensaries in 1914. were £35,763, and. the expendi- 
ture was £35,145, so that there was an excess of receipts amounting to 
_£618. These bodies have received liberal grants from the Government, 
aud with this assistance have been able to purchase land and to erect build- 
_ings, the shares of the subscribing branches being covered by the issue of 
interest-bearing debentures; but in addition to making the necessary interest 
payments, most of the dispensaries have been enabled to make substantial 
reductions in the principal. 


The remaining six societies consist of Accident Societies—in most cases 
established by particular sections of workers. 

The following particulars of the Miscellaneous Societies relate to the year 
1914 :— 


Other 
Classification. Dispensaries. | Miscellaneous Total. 
Societies. 
Societies... we No. 22, 6 28 
Membership tae INO). | ex eiies 1,671 1,671 
Receipts .., ise £) 35,763 3,872 39,635 
Expenditure ace £ 35,145 3,823 38,968 
Funds ye wae £ 18,287 4,055 22,342 


During the year 1914 eight Miscellaneous Societies were registered,. and 
two were closed; during 1915 two were registered and three were closed. 


Strate SuBvENTION or FRIENDLY SocietiEs. 


To enlarge the sphere of usefulness of the Friendly Societies the Subven- 
tion to Friendly Societies Act, 1908, now consolidated with the Friendly 
Societies Acts, assured to the societies which might elect to be bound by its 
provisions, the following monetary benefits payable from the Consolidated 
Revenue of the State:— 


1. Sick pay— 

(a) One half of the cost in each year in respect of continuous sickness 
after twelve months from the commencement of such sickness, for 
male members less than 65, and for females less than 60 years of 
age—provided that the maximum cost to the State shall not exceed 
5s. per week for each case, 

(b). The whole cost of sick pay in respect of male members aged 65 
years and over, and of female members aged 60 years and over— 
subject to the same proviso as above. ; 


- 2, Amount equal to contributions payable— 
; (a) On account of all male members 65 years and over, and of female 
_members 60 years and over, for medicine and medical attendanee, 
provided that such contributions shall not be more than those 
payable by members of the same society under the ages stated. 
(bv) Under the rules of a society in respect of the aged members, above 
mentioned, to assure payment of funeral allowance at their death. 


. With one exception all affiliated societies have become applicants under 
the Act. 
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The refunds of the societies on account of sick pay in 1914 to 2,483 mem- 
bers amounted to £14,807, and the payments on account of contributions 
to £8,525; of the latter amount £5,985 provided medical attendance and. 
medicine 4G 4,718 aged members and widows, and £2,540 paid the contribu- 
tions to the Funeral Fund of 5,061 aged members and widows. 


The following is a summary of the claims for the six years during which 
the system has been in operation :— 


Sick Pay. Contributions. 


& 3 
> 
o <. Daal 
73 Continuous Sickness of : a 
ae 8 Sickness. Aged Members. Medical. Henersl: eq 
Tr. : B-a 
e 2 ; ea | Ra 2 <8 
a oa g ag io) € S (=| 2 3 
Dy &o I oO § 3 fi S 8 iol 
< oa < om <4 3S < 5 < 
£ £ £ £ £ 


1909 18 285 925 701 | 2,763] 2,569 | 1,348 | 2,486 822 | 5,858 
1910 | 28 457 2,442 | 1,188 | 7,072! 3,608 | 3,402 | 3,481 | 1,871 | 14,787 
1911 30 576 | 2,837 | 1,417 | 8,428} 3,194 | 4,028 | 3,400 | 2,055 | 17,348 
1912 29 617 | 3,296 | 1,519 | 9,742] 3,940 | 4,549 | 4,170 | 2,222 | 19,809 
1913 29 681 3,480 | 1,607 | 10,065) 4,300 | 4,874 | 4,521 2,297 | 20,716 


2,540 | 23,332 


_ 1914 29 773 | 4,037 | 1,660 | 10,770 | 4,713 | 5,985 | 5,061 


During the six years the Societies have received £101,850 in subvention. 
The amount paid in 1909 was comparatively small, as the majority of appli- 
cant societies did not register as such until the middle of the year; during 
1910 there were 10 more applicant societies, and the claims practically 
covered the whole of the year, consequently there was a large increase in 
the amount paid. In 1911 and 1912 there were further large increases, due 
to special causes; it is probable that henceforth the increase will be gradual. 


_ The system has been of benefit to all the societies, but more particularly 
to those.in which the proportion of aged members is large. 


Tue Frrenpity Socreries’ Experience or SICKNESS. 


The returns of the Friendly Societies of New South Wales furnish valu- 
able information relating to the sickness and mortality of the members, 
and a standard of purely local experience -is provided as a basis of the 
quinquennial valuations of the societies, by their experience recorded for the 
nine years 1900-08. 


During this period the sickness of the male members aggregated 859,412 
weeks, the annual rate per member being 1°30 weeks. The Victorian 
male experience for the years 1908-1912 was 1:56 weeks; the experience 
of the women was too small to be of any practical value. 


The membership below the age of 18 years was insufficient to provide 
reliable quotations, and owing to sparseness of data at the higher ages, the 
rates were not extended beyond age 65 as the upper limit. The following 
table shows the average annual weeks of sickness per member in New South 
[Wales at every fifth year of age during the years 1900-08 in comparison 
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with the experience of the Manchester Unity Friendly Society of England, 
1893-7, the South Australian Friendly Societies, 1895-1904, and the Vic- 
torian Friendly Societies, 1903-7 :— 


Baw oust Manchester South Australian} Victorian 

Central Age. Friendly Enola ay etek: 

iooocises. | 18%8-tse7. | ievs-1904. | 1908-1907. 

Years. : 

18 “84 "95 74 “91 
23 76 “90 “77 "86 
28 74 ‘97 75 85 
33 75 1-10 79 “89 
38 “84. 1:33 “89 “99 
43 1:02 1°65 1-04 1:20 
48 1:32 2-11 1-32 1:46 
53 1:85 2-98 1-80 2°10 
58 2:94 4:4] 2°84 3°82 
63 4°63 T15 4°44 656 


_ The New South Wales experience approximates closely to that of South 
Australia, but is considerably below the experience of England and of 
‘Victoria. ; 

The male rates decrease down to age 29, and then increase regularly to the 
end of the observed period of life. The phenomenon of high rates at the 
early ages is not explained on the ground of paucity of data, as the same 
result was exhibited in the experience of individual societies whether their 
membership was large or small. The sickness rates of the Friendly Societies 
of other States of the Commonwealth disclose a similar feature, and it must 
be concluded that such high rates are peculiar to this class of experience, and 
probably induced by the liberal benefits available. 


Hazardous Occupations—Extra Sickness Risk. 


The only well-defined class of occupations carrying a heavy risk, the 
experience of which was deducible from the available records of the socie- 
ties, was that of the mining section. An experience of all persons engaged 
in the work of mining could not be secured, but an investigation was made 
of the branches of which the members were nearly all miners, and the 
experience obtained may be assumed to fairly represent this particular class. 

The following table shows a comparison of the rates of sickness of the 
mining and non-mining branches as disclosed by the valuation of 1909 :— 


Weeks of Sickness. 


Branches, ‘Aariunel: Rab 
Total. pat Meriter, 
Mining se we a a «| 154,251 1613 
Non-mining ... ae ee ee ..-| 705,161 1+249 
Total 4... ..., 859,412 1°301 


The effect of the added sickness of the mining population was to raise the — 
general rate by 4-2 per cent., the mining being 29-2 per cent. above the non- 
mining rate. It is unfortunate, in view of the results disclosed by this 
section of persons engaged in hazardous occupations, that. other such dan- 
gerous occupations could not be traced, tut the data were too scanty for 
exhaustive investigation. 
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"In the valuation of 1914, now in progress, the necessary information is 
being obtained, however, to enable an inquiry to be made into occupational 
sickness. 


a 


Mortatiry. 
Experience of Friendly Societies. 


The following figures show the mortality experience per 1,000 men of the 
principal societies over the valuation period 1905-1908, and the variation 
from the expected rates derived from the aggregate experience of the 
societies in the years 1900-8 :— 


Age-group. . ie. 
a og 
Societ Ss ( ; j | : 3 ae Tit & #28 
ociety. x a 8 3 gs Ss & 8 4.8 & Ze Te 3 
= S| 8 3 3 g 8 & 8 és Z lek 

5 R & 2 8 ber Ss 3. 8 3 <4 x 
A.O.F. (Sydney)| 3°11 | 2°46 | 4°10 | 0-39 | 4:04 | 2°73 | 7-02 | 14°50 | 27-67 | 47-27 | 86°96 | 7:36 | 90 
G.U.0.0.F,  “..| 3°30 | 3°11 | 2°58 | 3°33 | 4:13.| 5°22 ) 7-14 | 10°62 | 22°01 | 30°43 | 52°78 | 6°34 | 83 
HLA.C.BS, —..| 408 | 2°68 | 3°39 | 5-28 | 4-82 | 6°57 [14-49 | 7-08 | 23°69 | 45:92 | 64°52 | 6°03 | 108 
L.0.0.F... .| 164 | 2°92 | 1°73 | 239} 4°63 | 7-01 | 9-71 | 15°49 | 24°72 | 40°86.) 50°80 | 607] 98 
MU... 3°02 | 2°17 | 2°85 | 5°15 | 4:99 | 569 | 8-51 | 11°64 | 20°02 | 28-73 | 67°48 | 7°91) 92 
P.A.ES. -| 180 | 2°78 | 1°96 | 2°76 | 4-45 | 5°27 | 6-44 | 14°13 | 12°81 | 25°34 | 59°36 | 6:90 | 78 
SDT. .| 2°99 | 4°90 | 128 | 514 | 612 | 8-48 | 718 | 11°99 | 13°73 | 45°07 | 67°89 )16'00 | 85 
U.A.O.D, 2°25 | 2°39 | 3°14 | 3°87 | 3°91 /10°36 |10°74 | 14°95 | 22°19 | 39°92 | 79°01 | 7°66 | 105 
All Societies..! 2:80 | 2°63 | 280 | 3:91 | 452 | 614 | 3°66 | 12°39 | 20°25 | 31-93 | 66-07 | 727 | 92 


In conjunction with the low sickness experience of the members, there was 
also a low mortality rate. During the nine years 1900-8 the male adult 
experience comprised 791,856 exposures to risk for one year each, and there 
were 5,952 deaths, the rate being 7-52 per thousand. 


i 


Expectation oF Lire. 
Friendly Societies’ Experience. 


The following table shows the average duration of life in years as deduced 
‘from the experience of the Friendly Societies in New South Wales in 
comparison with that of other experiences :— 


D ; sion os South Manchest Australi 
. ic rae Australian Unity Friendly Mutual. 
Age. Societies, Societies Friendly i Society, Provident 
{1900-8 1003-7," 1805-1008, Taos or 1540-1908, 
18 48°68 48°45 47°89 47-11 49-12 
23 44°37 44°15 43°84 42°73 44°81 
28 40:02 39°85 39°71 38°57 40°56 
33 35°70 35°57 35°69 34°49 36°36 
38 5 31°48 ‘ 31°27 31°65 30°44 32°26 
43 27°34 27°03 27°65 ; ‘26°54 28°25 
48 23°30 22°96 : 23°75 22°74 24°32 
53 ; 19°43 19°09 19-98 19°11 20°55 
58 15°92 15°50 ‘16°48 15°72 16°92 
63 j 12°76 12°43 13°30 12°60 13°63 
av 68> 9°87 9°70 10°36 9°91 10°78 
ss 73 7°43 751 775 ioe 8°37 
“78 5:49 5°71 5°38 72 611 
83 3°97 4:37 3°73 4°45 4:24 
88 2°81 3°30 2°72 3°62 2°82 
93 1-95 2°37 1:46 2-69 1:53 
. 98 | 1°39 | 1:27 : cae 1°34 cae 
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Experience of Australian States—General Population. 

The expectation of life for males and females in each State of Australia, 
and for the Commonwealth as a whole, calculated since the Census of 1911, 
on the basis of the mortality experience of the decennium 1901-10 is shown 
below; the Northern Territory is included with South Australia and the 
Federal Capital Territory with New South Wales :— 


y New South . . South Western . Common~ 
Age. ‘Wales. Victoria. | Queensland. ‘Australia, Austratia. Tasmania. wealth. 
Maxzs. 


0 55-896 55-060 | 54-203 56-755 51-440 57-761 55-200 

3 60-277 59-270 57-892 60-357 57-348 61-810 59-449 

8 56-153 55-129 53-782 56-144 53-484 57-584 55-325 

13 51-625 50-631 49-266 51-633 49-050 63-112 50-815 

18 47-205 46-237 44-939 47-227 44-641 4&-823 46-427 
- 23 42-974 41-985 40-960 43-036 40-655 44-724 42:245 
28 38-767 37-852 37-064 38-879 36-848 | 40-610 38-147 
33 34-592 33-779 33-204 34-734 32-962 36-447 34-092 
38 30-510 * 29-800 | 29-420 30-722 29-092 32-457 30-112 
43 26-612 25-988 25-755 26-807 25-386; 28-564 26-268 
48 22-877 - 22-337 22-229 23-038 21-911 ; 24-606 22-594 
&3 19-262 18-801: 18-897 19-516 18-580 | 20-600 ; 19-052 
58 15-807 15-386 15-695 16-176 15-387 | 16-740 | 15-646 
63 12-639 12-184 12-666 13-056 12-396 13-206 12-485 


| 
68 9-808 9-323 10-050 10-251 9-650; 9-928 9-668 
73 7-528 6-974 7-819 7-792 T179 | 7-015 7-347 
18 5-775 5-264 5-926 5-775 5289 5-045 | 6-586 
83 4-308 4-019 4-440 4-280 3-970 | 3-715} = 4137 
88 3-260 3058 | 3-234 3-210 3-010 | 2-763 3-014 
93 2-465 2-294 2-308 2-361 2-286, 2080, 2-157 
98 1-716 1-619 1558 1-639 1-657) 1-493 | 1-499 
FEMALES. 


0 58-974 58-460 59-294 60-389 56-455 59-863 58-837 
3 62-656 61-856 62-522 63-023 61-416 63-013 62:34) 
8 58-504 57-693 58-422 58-664 57-539 58-861 58-191 
13 53-934 53-184 53-872 54-101 53-161 54-399 53-658 
18 49-461 48-795 49-371 49-696 48-772 50-185 49-231 
23 45-217 | 44-587 45-074 45-549 44-621 46-156 45-007 
28 41-114 40-506 40:960 41-546 40-685 42-089 40-927 
33 37-042 36:534 36-953 37-574 36-846 38-029 36-944 
38 33-076 32-650 33-044 33-616 33-062 34-092 33-028 
43 29-167 23-800 29-184 29-681 29-243 30-170 29-145 
48 25-261 24-973 25-337 25-756 25-403 26°145 25-247 
53 21-395 21-154 21-492 21-866 21-554 22-063 21-369 
58 | 17-615 17-404 17-789 18-076 | 17-800 18-148 17-623 
63 14-113 | 13-957 14-412 14-531 14:333 14-583 14-160 


68 11-037- 10-808 11-509 11-425 11-316 11-468 11-073 
73 . 8-429 8-218 8-895 8-727 8-788 8-816 8-456 
-- 718 6-409 | 6-272 6-616 6-509 6-656 6-586 6-430 
‘83 4-796 | 4-615 4-851 4-863 5-041 4-721 4-772 
88 3-413 | 3-295 3-478 3-612 3-833 3-366 3-423 
93 | 2-345 | 2-35) 2-439 2-668 2-796 2-365 2-426 


. 98 1-503 | 1-566 1-648 1-830 1-852 1-565 1-616 
4 | 


Comparing the rates of the individual States it is found that as regards 
the males the average expectation of life is greatest in Tasmania at ages up 
to 64 years, but lowest in the same State at ages 74 and over. Up to 64 
years the South Australian figures hold second place; the averages in New 
South Wales are slightly lower than the South Australian, but are in excess 
of those relating to the Commonwealth as a whole. Comparing the figures 
-based on the experience of the total male population of New South Wales, 
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1901-10, with those deduced from the New South Wales Friendly Societies 
1900-8, it will be seen that for ages 18-68, the latter show the greater expec- 
tation; the difference is greatest at the earliest age, 18 years, and gradually 
decreases up to age 68. 

There is less variation in the figures for females of the individual States 
than in the case of males. The New South Wales figures closely approxi- 
mate the mean for the whole of Australia. The average duration is highest 
in Tasmania at ages 4-65, and lowest, up to 21 years, in Western 
Australia, and for ages 22 and over, in Victoria. 

The constant improvement in the mortality experience of both males and 
females in New South Wales is reflected in the average expectation of life, 
based on the experience during each decennial period since 1881, as shown 
below :— 


Males. Females. 

Age. 

1881-90. 1891-1900. 1901-10. 1881-90. 1891-1900. 1901-10, 
0 48-321 51-771 55-896 51379 85-071 58-974 
3 55-210 57-933 60-277 57-159 60-576 62-656 

51-747 54-100 56-153 54-190 56-792 58-504 
13 47-415 49-670 51-625 49-787 52-308 53-934 
18 43-104 45-291 47-205 45-428 47-851 49-461 
23 39-129 41-134 42-974 41-423 43-683 45-217 
28 35-430 37-096 38-767 37-724 39-708 41-114 
33 31-738 33-144 | 34-592 34-080 35-831 37-042 
38 28-086 | 29-329 | 30-510 30-475 32-052 33-076 
43 24-547 25-617 26-612 26-043 28-286 29-167 
48 _ 21-169 22-017 | 22-877 23-432 24-530 25-261 
53 17-970 18-566 | 19-262 19-973 20-800 21-395 
58 14-899 15-351 | 15-807 16-617 17-234 17-615 
63 12-015 12-470 | 12.689 13-413 | 13-975 14-118 
68 9-493 9-908 | 9-806 10-573 10-961 11-037 
13 7-337 7534 | 7-528 8-045 8-238 8-429 
78 5-579 5-571 5115 5-856 6-099 6-409 
83 4-236 4-201 | 4308 4-257 4-577 4-796 
88 3-237 3-208 3-260 3-182 3-431 3-413 
93 2-443 2-414 2-465 2-417 2-503 2345 
98 1-636 1-680 1-716 1-758 1-644 1-450 


The expected duration of life, as based on the experience 1881-90, at the 
earliest age—under 1 year—has increased by 74% years, by reason of the 
more favourable experience during 1901-10. The added expectation is 
greatest at the earliest ages, and gradually diminishes up to the highest 
ages, where little improvement can be expected. 


PENSIONS, 
New South Wales Government Pensions. 


No general pension system, other than the old-age and invalid pensions 
noted subsequently, is in operation in New South Wales, but three pension 
funds have been established in connection with sections of the Public 
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Services, and are maintained partly by deductions from officers salaries and 
partly by public revenue, viz., the Public Service Superannuation Fund, 
the Police Superannuation and Reward Fund, and the Government Rail- 
ways Superannuation Fund. A Provident Fund for employees of the State 
Government and other public bodies will be established under the Super- 
annuation Act, 1916, which will come into operation at the beginning of 
the financial half-year following a period of six months after the proclama- 
tion of peace. 


The Public Service Superannuation Fund was established by the Civil 
Service Act, 1884; contributions by officers of the service were at the rate 
of 4 per cent. of salary. Since the Public Service Act of 1895 came into 
operation no new contributors have been admitted, and at that date 
the existing contributors were given the option of withdrawing froin 
the fund. The officers who elected to discontinue their contributions 
are entitled under prescribed conditions to receive refunds and gratuities 
on retirement; officers who have continued to contribute are entitled to 
an annual pension equal to one-sixtieth of the average annual salary for 
the last three years’ service, multiplied by the years of. service, the pensions 
being payable on retirement through incapacity or at age 60, or on abolition 
of office. An Amending Act in 1903 provided that on the Superannuation 
Account becoming exhausted all amounts payable to or out of that account 
should be paid to or out of the Consolidated Revenue. During the year 
1914-15 the expenditure was £159,597, consisting of pensions, £152,728; 
refunds of contributions, £6,519; and gratuities, £350; contributions -by 
public servants amounted to £11,453, the balance, £148,144, representing the. 
net charge to Consolidated Revenue. In addition to these amounts, a sum 
‘ of £8,500 is appropriated annually in terms of the Constitution Act for the 
payment of pensions to certain Government officers; the pensions paid during 
1914-15 amounted to £2,494, the balance unallotted being £1,076. 


The pension fund for the police force was established in 1899, amending 
legislation being passed in 1906. Annual contributions by members of the 
service are at the rate of 4 per cent. of salary; other sources of revenue 
are penalties imposed on members of the police force, and penalties and 
damages awarded to the police as prosecutors, also the proceeds of the sale 
of unclaimed goods in possession of the police. The amount of pension 
payable to members. who entered the police service prior to 1906 is graduated 
in accordance with length of service, and ranges from half the salary, less 
3 per cent. on retirement after fifteen years’ service, to the whole of the 
salary, less 8 per cent., after thirty years’ service. For the members who 
entered the service after 1906 the pension is one-fortieth of the salary on 
retirement for each year of service, less 8 per cent., up to a maximum of 
three-fourths of the salary on retirement; the retiring age is 60 years, except 
in cases of incapacitation, but under prescribed conditions the services of any 
member of the force may be retained until he reaches the age of 65 years. 
During the year ended 30th June, 1915, the receipts of the Police Super- 
annuation and Reward Fund amounted to £64,610, including deductions 
from salaries, £38,610, and special appropriation from Consolidated 
Revenue, £31,000; the disbursements, £67,038, included pensions, £65,628, 
gratuities, £1,198, and miscellaneous, £212. 


The Railway Service Superannuation Fund was established in October, 
1910; the contributions from employees of the Railway and Tramway 
services are at the rate of 14 per cent. of salary, and the State provides all 
that is necessary beyond such contributions. The amount of pension pay- 
able is one-sixtieth of the average annual salary during term of service, 
multiplied by the number of years of service, the maximum pension being 
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two-thirds of the average salary. At 30th June, 1915, there were 29,003 
contributors, the number of pensioners was 1,066, viz., 871 over 60 years of 
age, and 195 under 60 years of age. The average rate of pension payment 
was £66 9s, 9d. per annum. Since the inception of the fund 1,235 pensious 
have been granted; and 164 pensioners have died, 89 being over and 75 under 
60 years of age, and 5 officers under 60 have been re-employed. During the 
year 1914-15 the receipts of the fund amounted to £66,382; the disburse- 
ments, representing pensions, gratuities, refunds, &c., amounted to £71,685. 
The assets of the fund at 30th June, 1915, amounted to £58,592, viz., cash in 
thand, £46,040, and £12,552 representing premiums paid for life insurance 
policies transferred by officers to the Board, this amount being recoverable 
with interest at 34 per cent. on maturity of policies. 


The State Provident Fund will be established within six months after the 
commencement of the Superannuation Act, 1916, to provide pensions and 
other benefits for employees of the New South Wales Government and other 
public bodies, except those subject te the Railway Service and Police Super- 
annuation Acts. Half the cost will be borne by the employees, except where 
otherwise provided, and the balance by the employers. The retirement age is 
60 years, but women may elect to contribute for retirement at age 55; upon 
the death of a contributor or pensioner his widow will receive half the 
amount of pension for which he hag contributed and £13 per annum for each 
child under 16 years. Contributions of employees will vary in accordance 
with age and salary; the rates in the following table indicate half cost pay- 
able twice each month:—~ 


Men. Women. 
Beenie’ Bh baa ome Subsequent incre-|__ Each £52 on retirement at age. 
to each child paeat cae to man, / 
under 16, 26 to widow, 55 Years. 6) Years. 
Years, £8. d. £ os. d. £58. d. £os. d. 
16 02 6 02 2 02 0 01 2 
20 03 2 0 210 0 2 8 017 
25 0 4 5 0 311 04 0 0 2 4 
30 05 9 05 2 0 511 0 3 5 
35 07 6 0 610 0 8 9 0 410 
40 0 911 09 2 013 4 0 611 
45 011 013 2 12 7 010 6 
50 12 1 1 1 8 210 6 0-17 10 
55 2 511 2 ATO bs ade cease's 119 2 
60 ll 311 10 19 11 seven 10 4 5 


- Employees over 30 years of age may contribute at the rates prescribed for 
age 30 for pensions up to a maximum of £104, or if under 55 years £156, per 
annum. The amount of pensions will vary in accordance with salary, as 
shown hereunder :— 


Annual Rate of Salary. Pension. Annual Rate of Salary, Pension. 

£ £ £ ; £ £ ; £ 

1 to 130 52 365 to 416 182 
131 4, 156 65 417 ,, 468 208 
157 4, 208 78 469 ,, 520 234 
209. ,, 260 104 i 521 -,, 572 260 
-261 ,, 312 130. | 573 ,, 624 286 
313 ,, 364 156. : 625 and over. 312 

° i H 
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Clauses of the Act, which came into operation when it received Royal 
assent, authorising the payment of pensions up to £104 per annum, without. 
contribution, to employees who attain the age of 60 years after Ist January, 
1914, and are retired after ten years’ service. The Superannuation Act 
does not apply to employees having rights to pension or gratuity under the 
Civil Service Acts, but they may elect to come under it. 

The following statement shows the total pensions and gratuities paid 
from the sources enumerated during the year ended 30th June, 1915 :— 


Public Service— 


pute ar 
~ | 
Pensions— £ £ £ 
Judges ... oa 3,792 | caeeee 3,792 
Stipends to Clergy | 213 éaaava 213 


Superannuation Act vee) 141,848 11,453 152,796 


Constitution Act mT eh goa 2424 
Parkes’ Family Grant ae aa 225 225 
re Shecenuaancn and Reward| 31,000 |. 34,628 65,628 

und, 

Government Railways Superannua-;...... 66,303 | 66,303 

tion. . \ 
Other si gh he oa 849] aes | 849 
Total Pensions .,._—«..,:179,846 | 112,384 | 292,230 

Gratuities— | 
Railway and Tramway ont | 5,693 wae | 5,693 
Public Works... 0. aww 100 este 6 100 
Imperial and State Contingents, 681 | we 681 

South Africa and China, 

Public Service wok as iat 350 | o.... 350 
Police Superannuation and Reward] ...... 1,219 1,219 

Fund. 

Government Railways Superannua-|...... 2,876 - 2,876 
tion Fund. 

Other ... ne m0 hed «| 20,224 | wo. 20,224 

Total Gratuities su ...| 27,048 4,095 31,143 

Total Pensions and Gratuities} 206,894 116,479 323,373 


War Pensions. 

The War Pensions Act, 1914-15, passed by the Commonwealth Parliament, 
provides for the grant of pensions upon the death or incapacity, as the result 
of warlike operations, of members of the Commonwealth Naval or Military 
Forces, enlisted for or employed on active service outside Australia, or 
employed on.a ship of war. The general administration of the Act is. 
entrusted to a Commissioner. 

The rates of pensions payable are based on the following scale:—~ 


Rate of Pay. Rate of Pension. Rate of Pay. Rate of Pension. 
per day. per annum. | per day. per annum. 
s. d £8. s. d. £os. 

6 Gand: 52 0 13 0 77:10 
7 0 ’ 56 0 17 6 91 0 
9 0 64 0 22 6 101 0 
10 0 68 0 30 0 116 0. 

10 6 70 0 37. «6 13L 0 
1l 6 73 0 45 0 146 0 
12 0 74 10 50s, and over. 156. 0. 
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In the case of death the rates of pension are as follow:—To the widow, 
the rate as specified above; to each child under 16 years of age, £18 per 
annum; and to other dependents, rates as assessed by the Commissioner, but 
not exceeding in the aggregate the rate specified above, plus £52 per annum. 
In the case of total imcapacity the rates are—to the member, the rate: 
specified above; to his wife, 50 per cent. of that rate, to children under 16 
years of age and to other dependents, the same as in the case of death. 
In the case of partial incapacity the rates of pension are as assessed by the 
Commissioner. Where the pension payable is not more than 30 per cent. 
of the rate for total incapacity payment of a lump sum may be substituted. 
The maximum pension payable to a child under 16 years whose parents are 
dead or whose mother ig dead and father totally incapacitated is £19 10s. 
per annum; and except to a child, wife, widow, parent, or grandparent, no 
pension is payable for more than two years to any dependent who is able 
to earn a livelihood. Pensions to female dependents cease upon Marriage or 
re-marriage, 

Operations under the War Pensions Act to 28th April, 1916, were as 
follow :— 


In New South In Common- 

Wales. wealth. 
Pension claims received ... wy oe 3,409 aah 10,704 
granted .,, is 7 2,064 .... 6,266 
cancelled fs ide 21 tes 233 
Deaths... ie cae on = 6 a 20 
Annual liability at 28/4/16 Sc . £69,057 «. £199,079 


Under the provisions of am Amending Act passed in 1916 the rates of 
pensions have been increased. 


CoMMONWEALTH Literary Funp. 


The Commonwealth Literary Fund was established by the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1908 to assist Australian authors who by reason of age or infirmity 
are unable to support themselves, families of literary men who have died 
poor, and literary men doing good work but unable on account of poverty to 
continue in that work. A sum of £700 is now voted annually for the 
purposes of the fund. The maximum amount payable to an adult is £1 per 
week, and in respect of each child, 10s. per week, but no one family may 
receive more than £2 per week. An amount of £377 was paid as pensions 
to persons in New South Wales during the year ended 30th June, 1915. 


INVALID AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
Invalid Pensions. 


Invalid pensions were first paid in New South Wales under the Invalidity 
and Accidents Pensions Act, passed by the State Parliament in 1907, which 
allowed pensions up to £26 a year to persons over 16 years of age permanently ; 
incapacitated for any work. 

The State system was maintained until the payment of invalidity pensions 
was undertaken by the Commonwealth, as from 15th December, 1910. The 
pensions paid during the currency of the State Act amounted to £235,012. 

The conditions attaching to invalid pensions payable by the Common- 
wealth are similar to those prescribed by the State Act; the amount of pen- 
sion is the same as in the case of old-age pensions. The applicant must 
have resided for at least five years, and have become incapacitated or blind 
in Australia; persons permanently incapacitated or blind by reason of 
congenital defect are regarded as having become so in Australia, if brought 
to Australia before the age of 8 years. 
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Prior to the commencement of the Commonwealth invalid pension system, 
New South Wales was the only State in which such a pension scheme was 
operative; in Victoria pensions were payable to persons permanently dis- 
abled whilst engaged in certain hazardous occupations, but the claims taken 
over by the Commonwealth numbered only 111. The pensions taken over 
from New South Wales at 15th December, 1910, numbered 38,498; particulars 
of transactions in New South Wales since that date-are shown below :— 


Invalid Pensions current in New 


Youronded | Now Lapses. South Wales at 30th June. 
Deaths. | Cancellations) Total, Males. | Females. | Total. 
*1911 1,307 135 | 84 219 1,975 1,869 3,844 
1912 | 1,784 404 | 135 539 2,549 2,278 | 4,827 
1913 | 1,631 450 | 209 659 2,962 2,837 | 5,799 
1914 1,825 530 | 186 716. 3,537 3,371 6,908 
1915 2,204 388 150 538 4,158 | 3,980 | 8,138 


*From 15th December, 1910. 


The invalid pensions current in New South Wales on 30th June, 1915, 
represented 4:4 per thousand of population compared with 41 for the 
Commonwealth. 

Old-age Pensions. 


The old-age pension scheme sanctioned by the Old-age Pensions Act, 1900, 
passed by the Parliament of New Seuth Wales, commenced to operate on 
1st August, 1901, and virtually expired on 1st July, 1909, when that portion 
-of the Commonwealth Invalid and Old-age Pensions Act, 1908-1909, which 
relates to the payment of old-age pensions to men, came into operation. 
The portion of that Act authorising payment of pensions to women on 
attaining age 60 commenced to operate on 15th December, 1910. 


‘The total amount paid for old-age pensions for the period of nine years 
during which the State system was in operation was £4,009,127, and the 
cost of administration £165,560 approximately. 

On the introduction of the Commonwealth administration, 21,292 State 
pensions were converted to Commonwealth pensions, and the following 
statement shows the applications received in New South Wales, and the 
number of old-age pensions current on 30th June in each year:— 


Old-age Pensi t in New South 
Pe tape ae cere ee eae 
30th June. New Claims. Cancella- ; 
Deaths. | tions and Total. Male. Female. Total, 
Transfers. 
1910 | 7,588 1,680 126 1,806 13,169 12,046 25,215 
1911 6,174 2,100 402 2,502 14,572 13,588 28,160 
1912 4,763 2,421 566 2,987 13,639 16,029 29,668 
1913 4,288 2,459 628 3,087 14,078 16,791 30,869 
1914 4,819 2,755 768 3,523 14,217 17,948 32,165 
1915 4,732 2,845 834 3,679 14,569 18,335 32,904 


ate 
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The old-age pensioners in New South Wales represent 17-7 per thousand 
‘of population; in the Commonwealth the rate is 18-4. 


The conditions governing the payment of old-age pensions under the 
Commonwealth have varied but slightly from the conditions prevailing 
under the State Act; the age qualification is 60 years for women and 65 years 
‘for men, with a reduction to 60 years in case of men permanently jncapaci- 
tated; the length of residence qualification is twenty years in Australia, but 
absencés amounting in the aggregate to one-tenth of the total period of resi- 
dence are permitted. Naturalised persons are eligible for pensions, but 
aliens and aboriginal natives are disqualified. 


The maximum pension payable is £26 per annum, with proportionate 
reduction in respect of any income or property of the claimant, so that the 
pensioner’s income with the pension shall not exceed £52 per annum; in 
computing income any benefits accruing from friendly societies are not to 
be reckoned as income, nor any gifts and allowances from children or grand- 
children; in assessing the value of property the home in which pensioner 
permanently resides is not included. 


Prior to the introduction of the Commonwealth system, old-age pensions 


had been payable in three States—New South Wales, Victoria, and Queens- 
land. 


The total expenditure by the Commonwealth on invalid and old-age 
pensions during the year ended 30th June, 1915, was as follows :— 


; £ 
Paid as pensions wie : -_ «2,691,317 
Paid to benevolent asylums for sasdnbeuanee of pankioners we. 27,630 
Cost of administration Ss 32 a3 ies 48,018 
Total... uk see F ee ane oe 62,766,965 


Old-age and Invalid Pensions current in Australia. 


The following statement shows for each State of the Commonwealth the 
number of old-age and invalid pensioners at 30th June, 1915, and the 
average fortnightly rate of pension payment, and the approximate liability 


for one year calculated on the basis of pensions current at 30th June, 
1915 :— 


Old-age. | Invalid. Total. 

‘ ani : : s. d s. d £ 
New South Wales..) 32,901 | 19 5 | 98,138 | 19 8 | 41,042 | 1,037,192 
Victoria... ..., 28,965 | 19 5 | 6,054 | 19 8 | 34419 | 971,806 
Queensland _—....|_-11,924 | 19 5 | 2,430 | 19 7 | 14,354 | 362,804 
South Australia ...) 9,018 | 19 1 1,511 | 19 6 | 10,529 | 262,340 
Western Australia.. 4,153 19 3 935 19 7 5,088 127,686 
Tasmania... ..| 4,598 | 19 0 | 1,319 | 19 6 | 5,877 | 145,730 

‘Total =...) 90,802 19 4 | 20,417 | 19 8 | 111,909 | 2,807,558 
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HOUSING. 
Occupied Dwellings. 


The number of occupied dwellings in New South Wales at the Census of 
1911 was 332,841; the classification according to the nature of dwellings is 
shown below :— 


7 i | Propor- | Propor- 
Nature of Dwelling. pascal tion per Nature of Dwelling. Dwell- | tion per 
88. | cont. ings. cen 
Private houss.., fed se} 817,462 95-38 || Military ann iia voter. 
Tenement in Private House ...| 2,304 +69 ment . : 112 "03 
Caretaker’s Quarters in Store, Police Barracks _ see: asa 28 OL 
Offices, &ec. .. a oa 237 ‘07 || Police Station and Quarters... 534 16 
Hotel ase was eee wa! 2,795 84 || Fire Station ave ais Sey 65 02 
Boarding-house, Lodging-house, Unspecified ee erty 68 02 
S Coffee rece s+ se} 5,868 | 1-79 | Wagons, Carts, Trains, &. .... 250 | 08 
ducational Institution... ... _ “07 Aboriginal Camps in which/ 
Religious Zaselbution (not sited Whites or Half-castes were) 
cational) ta 135 04 living... uae ase 21 01 
Hospital ... en vee 479 +14 || Other Camps ouinone awet- ; 
Charitable zoreeation father than fi lings ... bea +7 1,865 "56 
Hospital) 159 05 | -_ 
Penal Establishment _ oe 132 “Od Total eee ---| 382,841 |100-00 


Private dwellings, including tenements, numbered 319,766, or 96-07 per 
cent. of occupied dwellings; boarding and lodging houses, 5,966, or 1-8 per 
cent.; hotels, 2,795, or -8 per cent. 

The inmates of private dwellings numbered 1,494,504, or 91:2 per cent. of 
the total population of the State. The next statement shows the number of 
inmates according to the size of the dwellings; it will. be seen that nearly 
25 per cent. of the inmates of private dwellings reside in houses containing 
5 rooms, while 84 per cent. reside in houses containing from 4 to 9 rooms:— 


Inmates. , Proportion per cent. 
Rooms, . J 
pwolliage. cine Total. Dealings. peeitnne: Total 
i | 
( } ; 

; re ee Pee 28,656 695 29,351 1:93 +54 1:82 
2 iis snl 98,541 247! 38,788) 2-59 19) 240 
Biase wes 7 88,295. 506 88,801 5-93 40 5-49 
a. aks Se +.| 308,967 1,291 305,258 | 20-42 1:01 18-88 
5. its | 366,640 3,909 | 370,549 | 24-63 3:06 22-93 
6 .. oo «| 295,975 9,132 | 305,107 19-88 7-15 18-88 
7-9... tee «| 289,050 24,216 313,266 19 42 18-95 19-38 
10-14 ... wee al 65,062 27,625 92,687 4:37 21-62 5-73 
15-19 ... tee ane 8,234 14,708 22,942 | +55 | il ‘51 1-42 
20 and over wee _ 4,172 45,442 49,614 +28 35-57 3-07 

Unspecified ...  .... 6,912) 11,067] 16,979] ... ate we 

Wagons, carts, trains, &c ate 1,160 1,160 ade ote ee 

Camps ae see hes! as rs) 2 si 
Total ose «| 1,494,504 144,179 | 1,638,683*| 100-00 | 100: 100-00 | 100-00 


Re 


+ Exclusive of 8,051 Shipping, 
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The principal materials used for building are wood and bricks, 49-7 per 
cent. of the occupied dwellings being built of the former and 86-4 per cent. 
of the latter; 3 per cent. are built of stone and 2-7 per cent. of iron. A classi- 
fication of the dwellings and inmates according to materials used is as 
follows :— 


oe Occupied Dwellings. Inmates. ene 
atlerials. 
. i Other | Dwell- 
iy, Private Dwell-| In- 
Private.| Other. | Total. Dwellings. nea Total. ings. |mates, 
Stone ove oe ove se| 9,020 960 9,980 46,213 | 48,992 65,205 3-0 4:0 
Pree os: dee eee te eae ot ee pas age ae oe ae 
‘oncrete are eee oes 4 “3 | eS 
Tron. eee] 8, 854 152} 9,003) 37,013 | 1,768} 38,778 | 27/1 24 
pi see ea a . +++] 162,493 3,022 meg ees 783, aa 33,586 arte at | i 
un-dr: ricks Se , 7 3 y "6: ) es 
Pisé eae D741 22| 1,763 10,023 263 10,286 “5 6 
Lath and Plaster 31) 1.) 791 4 795 3,835 40 : 2) 2 
Wattle and Dab wee one 744 3 747 3,391 23 3,414 2 2 
Bark . 1,290 8 1,298 3,317 74 3,391 “4 2 
Bushes, ‘Rushes, Spinifex, &. 15 eae 15 48 oe 43 0 0 
Calico, Canvas, "Hessian aee| 15,706 156 | 15,862 28,562 065 29,527 48, 18 
Bue ior and other compo- 130 2 132 516 28 544 “0 0 
sitions, 
Unspecified ...  ... | 1,566 99) 1,665 6,318 | 2,488 8,806 195 
Wagons, carts, trains, &e... ae 250 250 wea 1,160 1,160 ‘1: 1 
Aboriginal Camps, in which 
Whites or Half-castes . 
were living ae 21 21 ose 151 151 0 0 
Other camps without dwel- i : 
lings ase ase a ave 1,865 1,865 vee 4,030 4,030 6 3 
amen Ae | 
Total is ...| 319,766 | 13,075 | 332,841 | 1,404,504 | 144,179 | 1,688,683*| 100-0 | 100-0 


* Excludes Shipping, 8,051. 


New Buildings. 


In regard to SupulAon it has been shown that the density of settlement in 
Sydney and the suburban areas varies considerably. The extent -of 
building operations, as shown by the records of past years, indicates an 
increase of dwelling-houses in New South Wales, but the major portion of 
that increase has been in suburban dwellings. 

In Sydney improvements and resumptions have been continuous; 123 new 
buildings were erected during 1915, and 352 were altered or enlarged. 
Since 1909 many of the old buildings have been demolished, and in the 
rebuilding on the areas thus made available modern requirements have been 
kept in view; but apart from them there has been a distinct, though gradual, 
development of an architectural style adapted to local conditions. In the 
suburbs the cottage plan of dwelling-house is favoured.. During the past 
five years new buildings have been erected in the city and suburbs at a rate 
averaging 7,650 per annum :— 


New Buildings. N a Increase of 

Year : jae 

Sydney. | Suburbs. | Total. Se aborbe 
1911 319 6,651 6,970 34,570 
1912 290 8,049 8,339 38,000 
1913 281 9,061 9,342 30,600 
1914 206 8,342 8,548 27,100 
1915 123 5,943 ° 6,066 10,500 


Since 1911 the number of new buildings in the suburban areas has largely 
increased, but there has been a considerable decline in building operations 
since the commencement of the war. i 
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Rental. VALurs. or DWELLINGS. 


The weekly rental values of private dwellings in New South Wales, as 
ascertained at the Census of 1911, are shown below:— 


Weokly Rental Value, | prrivete, | Proportion |’ weekly Rental Value. ) prranes, | poe cag 
Under 5s. ... aise 35,978 13-63 | 558. and under 60s. 78 03 

5s. and under 10s, 90,254 34-18 £3 Pr £4 700 +26 
10s. ». 15a. 76,689 29-05 || £4. ., £5 242 +09 
15s, 7 20s. 28,122 10-65 £5 ae £6 123 -05 
20s. ” 258. 16,040 6-08 £6 ey £7 68 +03 
25s, ° 30s. 7,372 2:79 £7 7 £8 |- 23 “Ol 
30s, + 35s. 4,449 1-69 £8 , £9 10 00 
35s, »” 40s. 1,175 44, £9 5 £10 5 | 00 
40. 458. 1,823 -69 £10 and over __,.,. 15 “Ol 
458, a 50s. 301 “ll Unspecified aie 55,741 e 
50s. 85a. 558 21 | Total | 319,766} 100-00 


The weekly rental values of 264,025 private dwellings were ascertained. Of 
this number 87-51 per cent. were under £1, 47-81 per cent, being under 10s.; 
11 per cent. ranged from £1 to £2; and only 1:49 per cent. were over £2. 


The rents paid for dwellings form a large deduction from the earnings of . 
the industrial class in any community. In New South Wales precise 
figures are not available, but in a judgment given in February, 1914, in the 
Court of Industrial Arbitration 12s. per week was assumed to be a fair 


average rental in Sydney for a workman’s home of three rooms and a 
kitchen, 


The increaso in house rents was the subject of an investigation by a 
Select Committee of the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales 
appointed in 1911. 


The rise was. ascribed to the increase of population, the increased cost of 
labour and material, the demolition of buildings by public authorities, the 
growing demand resultant upon general prosperity, and the increased 
popularity of cottages in preference to the less costly terrace houses, 


Following the recommendation of the Committee the Fair Rents Act was 
passed in 1915; it provides for the determination of the fair rent of any 
dwelling-house which is the subject of a lease for a period not exceeding 
three years at a rental not exceeding £156 per annum. The fair rent is 
determined at a rate not less than, and not more than 24 per cent. above, 
the rate of interest charged upon overdrafts by the Commonwealth Bank, 
plus rates and taxes, and an amount to.cover repairs, maintenance, renewals, 
insurance, depreciation of buildings, and allowance for time when the house 
may be untenanted; except under special circumstances the fair rent may 
not exceed that at which the house was let on Ist January,.1915. In the case 
of furnished houses, the court may determine also the amount of rent to 
be paid for the furniture, 
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For the purposes of the Act the capital value of a dwelling is the unim- 
proved value of the land plus the estimated cost of erecting a similar dwell- 
ing-house thereon at the date of application, less depreciation. The Act, 
which applies within proclaimed localities, commenced on 1st January, 1916, 
and was proclaimed in the Metropolitan District. 


The practical working of the Act is effected by means of a Fair Rents. 
Court. 


GoveRNMENT Housing AREAS. 


With the object of relieving the urgent demands for small dwellings, the 
Housing Act was passed in 1912, authorising the construction of dwellings 
by the Government. The administration of the Act is entrusted to a Housing 
Board, which will control the Government housing areas. The Board may 
erect buildings for residential and other purposes on land acquired by the 
Government, and may dispose of such land and buildings by lease or by sale. 


The term of a lease may not exceed seven years, and the rental must be 
sufficient to cover interest at 4 per cent. on capital value, cost of insurance, 
rates, repairs, and maintenance, a proportionate part of management ex- 
penses, and a sinking fund in respect of the capital outlay. As regards 
disposal by sale, the selling price will be based on valuation by the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank Commissioners; no person may purchase more than one 
house and % acre of land, and the buyer must satisfy the Board that he is 
purchasing the land for a home for himself or a member of his family. 


The Dacey Garden Suburb, situated in the municipalities of Botany and 
Mascot, was placed under the Board’s control on its appointment, and in 
May, 1912, the management of the Observatory Hill Resumed Area was 
‘transferred from the Harbour Trust Commissioners. 


Dacey Garden Suburb. 


The Dacey Garden Suburb is about 5 miles from the centre of the City 
of Sydney. 


An area of Crown lands, covering 3364 acres, and valued at £21,872, was 
appropriated, and a sum of £75,000 was made available for the purposes of 
the suburb; in April, 1914, the expenditure of an additional amount of 
£150,000 was authorised. Reservations have been made for roads, parks, 
gardens, and other open public places, also for public buildings, schools, and 
for religious purposes, the area allotted for various purposes being as 
follows :— 


Roads, 76 acres; park lands, 3134 acres; Public Schools and Technical 
College, 74 acres; churches, 544 acres; police station, administrative build- 
ings, &c., 5 acres; leaving 211 acres on which to erect cottages and shops. 
Calculated at seven cottages to the acre, this would provide approximately 
1,487 cottages and 40 shops for the whole estate. The main roadway is 
100 feet wide, with secondary roads 66 feet wide. 


Building operations were commenced on 6th June, 1912; 122 cottages 
had been completed and let by ballot at 30th June, 1915, and contracts for 50, 
were in hand. The cottages are built of brick or concrete blocks, on stone 
or rubble foundations, with tile and slate roofs. The accommodation of the 
smallest dwellings is three rooms, and of the largest four rooms, kitchen, &c. 
The rentals ranged from 14s. 6d. to 21s., and the average cost from £434 
to £640. Pe 


hb 
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The rentals and average cost of building are shown below; the cost of 
building includes kerbing and guttering, asphalting footpaths, turfing, 
‘sewerage connection, &c.:— 


| Accommodation 


Rental per week, | Aveulicg of ane ee 
£ Rooms. 

Ids. 6d.— 15s. 505 3 39 
l5s. 6d. 434 3 
15s. 6d. 457 4 

16s, 500 3 25 

16s. 525 3 12 

178.—18s. 595 4 28 

' 17s, 6d. 446 4 3 

18s. 6d.—21s. 640 3 6 


In the case of cottages costing an average of £500, and let at a higher 
rental than those costing £505, it is explained that the latter were of a new 
design, and a smaller margin was allowed to cover contingencies. Owing 
to the increased cost of loan moneys the rental of cottages costing £446 
was fixed at 17s. 6d. to permit a net return of 44 per cent., instead of the 
statutory 4 per cent. minimum. 

The expenditure to 30th June, 1915, amounted to £86,358, of which 
£60,636 represented the cost of erection of houses, and the balance the 
expenditure on drainage, levelling, and roadmaking; in addition a sum of 
£3,834 wag paid ‘as fees of the Board, salaries, wages, and other expenses. 
During the financial year 1914-15 the rentals contracted for amounted to 
£4,590, and the rents received to £4,482; at the end of the year the arrears 
of rent outstanding amounted to £71. 


Observatory Hill Resumed Area. 


The Observatory Hill Resumed Area is situated on the foreshores. of Port 
Jackson, adjoining the wharves, and contains a number of business premises 
and residences, including dwellings, erected on the flat system, for waterside 
workers. The area comprises about 80 acres, and was acquired by the 
Government in 1900 in connection with the Darling Harbour wharves re- 
sumption; being the oldest settled portion of Sydney, practically the whole 
of the area required improvement. The capital employed amounted to 

03,168 as at 80th June, 1915, and the net revenue during the year was 
£48,904, 


: Sydney Municipal Housing Area. 

‘An Act was passed in 1912 to enable the Municipal Council of the 
City of Sydney to erect and let dwelling-houses, and for that purpose to 
acquire land. 

A block of flats has been erected by the Council on land asduited in 
Chippendale in connection with street improvements. ..The buildings are 
three storeys high, and cover a ground space of 279 feet by 78 feet; the 
total cost, including land, wag £49,814. At each end there are four shops 
opening upon business thoroughfares, and the remainder of the building is 
divided into 71 suites of self-contained flats of two, four, or six rooms; the 
rents range from 12s. 6d. to 27s. 6d. per week. 
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Stare ADVANCES. FoR Homes. 


Under ae provisions of an Act passed in 1913 the Commissioners of the 
Government Savings Bank were authorised to make advances, to an aggte- 
gate amount of £300,000 in any financial year, to enable persons to erect 
or enlarge their homes or to purchase dwellings already constructed. 


The Bank may advance up to three-fourths of the value of the property 
to a maximum of £750, and the repayments in the case of new stone, con- 
crete, or brick buildings to be made within thirty years, and in the case of 
wooden structures within twenty years. No advance may be made to any 
person who at the time of the application is the owner of another dwelling 
in the State. 


The system came into operation on Ist July, 1914; during the first year 
840 applications were received for advances amounting to £337,894; 728 
were approved, the total amount being £283,870, of which £221,900 had been 
advanced at 30th June, 1915. 


In the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area the administrative authority may 
erect homes for settlers, the cost to be repaid by a deposit of 10 per cent., 
and the balance in twenty-four half-yearly instalments, with interest at 
5 per cent. Settlers who build their own homes may obtain building 
materials on ten years’ terms. 


RELIGIONS. 
Churches in New South Wales. 


New South Wales being originally a Crown colony, the church establish- 
ment as existing in England was introduced. Subsequently, there was 
accorded to the clergy of each of the principal denominations support from 
the Crown in the form of subventions, which were continued under a statute 
passed in New South Wales in 1836, as an annual payment of £30,000 
divisible between the Church of England, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, 
and Wesleyan denominations. In 1862 these subventions were restricted to 
the clergy then actually in receipt of State aid, and in the succeeding year 
(1863) the subventions paid by the State amounted to £32,372, distributed 
as follows:—-Church of England, £17,967; Roman Catholic, £8,748; Presby- 
terian, £2,878; Wesleyan Methodist, £2,784. 


The number of recipients of these subventions in June, 1916, was two, 
the total allowance made during 1914-15 amounting to £212. 


Church Constitution and Government. 


The Church of England was represented in the settlement of New South 
Wales by a chaplain appointed and paid by the Crown, and episcopal over- 
sight of the settlement vested, under an Order-in-Council in the Bishop of 
London. 

In 1814 the territories under the Government of the East India Company, 
i.e., all the countries and places situate beyond the Cape of Good Hope and 
the Straits of Magellan, being not then (1600) occupied by any European 
power, were erected into the Bishopric of Calcutta. By Letters Patent under 
the Great Seal, dated 2nd October, 1824, there was constituted an Arch- 
deaconry in and over the British territories within the Colony of New South 
Wales (1.e., Australia and New Zealand), subject and subordinate to the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Calcutta. 


In 1834 the Colonies of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land were 
severed from the Diocese of Calcutta, and in 1836 all the territories and 
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lands comprised within or dependent on the Colonies of New South Wales 
(still including New Zealand), Van Diemen’s Land, and West Australia, 
were erected into the Bishopric of Australia. The important subdivisions 
were made subsequently of this Bishopric, -viz., New Zealand and Tasmania 
(Van Diemen’s Land) formed into suffragan sees in 1842, and Sydney, 
Newcastle, Adelaide, and Melbourne dioceses erected in 1847. Further 
variations and subdivisions have resulted in the existence of twenty-four 
dioceses of the Church of England in Australia, of which seven are in the 
province of New South Wales, under a Metropolitan, viz., Sydney, Newcastle, 
Goulburn, Bathurst, Armidale, Riverina, and Grafton. 


By an Act passed in 1881, provision was made for the creation of corpor- 
ate bodies of Trustees, in which property belonging to the Church of 
England may be vested, and. trusts for various dioceses have been formed 
under the Act. They are entitled to hold, on behalf of the Church, all real 
and personal property which may be assigned to them by grant, will, or other- 
wise. In each diocese a Synod, consisting of clerical and lay representatives 
from each district, presided over by the Bishop, meets annually to make ordi- 
nances for the government of the Church. Each diocesan synod elects from 
its members representatives to sit at the Provincial Synod of New South 
Wales, which meets every three years, under the presidency of the Metropoli- 
tan of New South Wales, and to the General Synod of Australia and Tas- 
mania, which meets every five years under the presidency of the Primate, the 
Archbishop of Sydney. 


The Roman Catholic Church is under the direction of an Archbishop. 
The Archdiocese of Sydney originally included the whole Australian con- 
tinent and its adjacent islands, and was erected in 1834 as the Vicariate 
Apostolic. of New Holland. At intervals, subsequently, separate arch- 
dioceses were erected as follows:—Melbourne, Hobart, Adelaide, Brisbane, 
Wellington, and Perth, with fifteen Bishoprics, an Administration Apos- 
tolic in the Northern Territory, Vicariates Apostolic at Cooktown (Q.), 
Kimberley (W.A.), and New Guinea, and an Abbey at-New Norcia (W.A.). 
Under the Archbishop of Sydney are the Suffragan Bishops of Maitland, 
Goulburn, Bathurst, Armidale, Wilcannia, and Lismore, the State of New 
South Wales forming an ecclesiastical province. 


An Apostolic Delegation for Australasia was constituted in 1914, with 
headquarters at Sydney. 


The various branches of the Presbyterian Church in the State are classi-' 
fied into seventeen Presbyteries, consisting of a number of separate charges, 
to each of which a Minister is appointed. The management of the affairs of 
the Presbyterian Church is controlled by a General Assembly, which sits 
annually, and consists of Ministers and Elders from the charges within the 
different Presbyteries. It is presided over by a Moderator, who is elected by 
the Presbyteries. By Act of Parliament, the Assembly has power to grant 
permission to trustees to mortgage Church property, and trustees are author-- 
ised to hold property for the Church generally. In July, 1901, a scheme of 
federal union was adopted by representatives from the various States, and 
the United Church is called the Presbyterian Church of Australia, the 
General Assembly of which meets alternately in the capital city of the vari-. 
ous States every second year. 

On ist January, 1902, the Wesleyan Methodist Church, the Primitive’ 
Methodist Church, and the United Methodist Free Church in New South 
Wales entered into organic union, with a common name, common funds, ; 
common laws, and equal rights. The United Church is known as “The: 
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Methodist Church of Australasia.” The South Sea Mission Districts are 
under the control of the New South Wales Conference, and embrace Tonga, 
Samoa, Fiji, New Britain, Papua, and Solomon Islands. 


The Congregational Union of New South Wales was incorporated in 1882 
by an Act which gives it legal status, and empowers it to hold property. 
‘The Union allows every separate church to maintain independence in the 
administration of its local affairs. Assemblies for the transaction of 
denominational business, &e., are held every six months. 


The churches of the Baptist Denomination, which are independent of 
each other, are united together in a voluntary association called the Baptist 
Union of New South Wales, which holds annnual and half-yearly meetings. 
The denomination has a fund controlled by trustees, from which churches 
are assisted on terms, with easy repayments. At the annual or assembly 
meetings, officers are chosen by nomination and ballot, and ministers or 
laymen. are eligible for the highest positions. The churches raise consider- 
able sums towards the prosecution of Home Mission work in this State, and 
maintain a very efficient and prosperous Foreign Mission Establishment in 
India. 


- The Salvation Army was established in Australia in 1881. Melbourne 
was made the chief centre for Australia under the command of a Commis- 
sioner; Sydney, Newcastle, Bathurst, and Armidale, are now district head- 
quarters for New South Wales, each district being under direction of a 
divisional commander, all officers and members bearing military titles and 
designations; there are also treasurers and secretaries to corps. Persons 
who are in sympathy with the Salvation Army and attend its meetings, but 
‘who have not subscribed to the “articles of war”—which combine a con- 
Zession of faith and a pledge against the use of intoxicating Haney and 
baneful drugs—are regarded as adherents. 


- The Jewish element in the population of New South Wales ae from its 
earliest years of settlement. 


' The twenty Jews, who comprised the Sydney congregation in 1817, first 
came into association for the interment of their dead. In 1828 regular 
prayer meetings were commenced, and shortly afterwards the visit. of an 
officer of the London ecclesiastical court placed Jewish matters on a 
regularised footing. The first Jewish minister was appointed in 1835, and 
temporary premises were used for worship until a synagogue was built, and: 
opened in 1844, 


_The various congregational movements in Sydney were amalgamated when 
the Great Synagogue was opened in 1878, the Jewish population then being 
about 8,000, of whom only a few hundred were outside the metropolis. A 
local ecclesiastical court was opened in 1905, when an ordained Rabbi arrived 
from England to become chief minister of the community, and president of 
its court... There have been other Jewish congregations, at West Maitland 
and Newcastle; and there is one in existence at Broken Hill. 


. The lay administration of the community is in the hands of the board of 
management of the Great Synagogue, which maintains intimate contact 
with the London Board of Deputies of the British Jews, the Anglo-J ee 
‘Association, and similar bodies. 


The New South Wales Board of Jewish Education, presided over by the 
Chief Rabbi, maintains a staff of professional teachers to exercise the right 
of entry at public schools under the Act, and to hold Sabbath classes. The 
Jewish community maintains a number of institutions for the care of its 
sick. and poor. salted 


SOCIAL CONDITION. 


Census Records of Religion, 1911. 
The following statement shows for New South Wales the strength of 
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Religion, Males. Females. Total. 
Christian — 
Church of England 380,324 \ 353,676 734,000 
Presbyterian... 96,354 ° 86,557 182,911 
Methodist 75,512 | 75,762 151,274 
Congregational 10,888 | 11,767 22,655 
Baptist ... 9,891 10,788 20,679 
Church of Christ 2,865 3,547 6,412 
Salvation Army 3,475 3,938 7,413 
Lutheran oe 4,824 2,263 7,087 
Seventh Day Adventist 806 | 1,193 1,999 
Unitarian wf 512 332 | 844 
Protestant (undefined) 21,309 | | 15,595 | 36,904 
Roman Catholic 190,122 , 185,269 375,391 
Greek Catholic 885 | 198 1,088 
Catholic (undefined) .., 18,214 | 18,408 36,622 
Others ... 4,503 | 4,552 9,055 
Total 820,484 {778,845 | 1,594,329 
Non-Christian— ianGhlten Pains 
Hebrew... 4,062 3,598 7,660 
Mohammedan ... 776 43 | 819 
Buddhist 437 ul 448 
Confucian 1,198 6 | 1,204 
Pagan ... 254 | eee | 254 
Others ... 2,238 150 2,388 
Total 8,965 3,808 12,773 
Indefinite — oT 1 
No Denomination 328. | 235 | 563 
Freethinker 873 | 164 | 1,037 
Agnostic 845 13] | 976 
Others ... 1,022 | 613 1,635 
Total 3,068 | 1,143 4,211 
No Religion— me em aE : : 
Atheist ... 184 20 | 204 
No Religion 2,228 | 446 | 2,674 
Others ... 59 15 74 
Total 2,471 | 481 2,952 
Object to state 14,989 6,997 | 21,986 
Unspecified 7,721 2,762 10,483 
Grand Total... 857,698 789,036 1,646,734 
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An interesting comparison of the number of persons belonging to the 
principal religions at the date of each Census from 1891-1911 is afforded in 
the subjoined table. In this table “ Catholic” (undefined) has been included 
with “Roman Catholic” :— 


Nuinber of Persons, Proportion per cent. 
Religious Denominations. are eae SS eae 
: 1891. 1901. 1ol1. | 1801, ; 1901. | 1911 
~~ ae aewer maN peer alts tea mais arene tecitiinsatert at cee on £ \ _ 
| | 
| ! | 
Protestant— ; 
Church of England se | 503,054 | 623,13] © 734,667 | 45°32 | 46°58 | 45°46 
Methodist ... i v9 «112,448 | 187,638 ; 151,392 | 10°13 | 10°29 9°37 
Presbyterian cy -; 109,390 | 132,617 ; 183,099 | 9°86) 9°91 | 11°33 
Congregational ie .| 24,090 | 24,834 | 22,656] 2:17! 1°86! 1:40 
Baptisé . eee :8,029 | 15,441 | 20,679 | 1°18) 1-15) 1-28 
Lutheran wee eel 7,950 7,387 7,087 72) 55; 44 
Unitarian... a ie we 1,329 770 | 844 “12 06 05 
Salvation Army .. ... | 10,315 9,585 | 7,413] “931 -72| 46 
Other Protestants ... os aes 9,741 14,251 54,395 “87! 1:06 3°37 
Se ee | pers 
Total, Protestants ... we 791, 346 965,654 1, 182,232 71°30. 72°18 | 73°16 
Roman Catholic bey 186 sal 286,911 347,286 | 412, 680 25°86 | 25-96 | 25-54 
Greek Church... ng ss zeal 253 561 | 1,088 02; 04) 07 
I ina | | \ 
Others— | : 
Jew, Hebrew 8 a bec 5,484 6,447 , 7,660 “49 +48 ‘AT 
Buddhist, Confucian, Moham-| | | 
medan, &.  .., «— -1),508 8,035. 5,114 | 1:04 60 “32 
Freethinkers, Agnostics, &e. . 6,358 3,564 3,929 87) 27 5) 
No Denomination, No Religion .. 8,062 6,265 3,239 ‘73 | 47 21 
Object to state ... ae ee 11,237 | 13,068 | 22,008! ... les aes 
Unspecified .. wits we “a 2,795 3,966 10,503 |... | 
Total... sve 1, 128,954 |1,354,846 11,648,448, 100 | 100 100 
- | 


Nov#.—The figures for 1911, for purposes of comparison with the previous Census returns, include 
persons Within the Federal capital territory. 


MINISTERS FOR THE CELEBRATION OF MARRIAGES: 


Under the Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages Act, 1899, 
ministers of religion desirous of celebrating marriages in New South Wales 
must be registered by the Registrar-General of the State. The total number 
of ministers registered in January, 1916, was 1,705, those for each denomi- 
nation being:—Church of England, 513; Roman Catholic, 415; Methodist, 
291; Presbyterian, 227; Congregational (Independent), 72; Baptist, 68; 
Church of Christ, 26; Salvation Army, 36; Seventh Day Adventist, 11; 
Jews, 5; German Evangelical Lutheran Church, 5; Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, 3; Free Presbyterian Church of Australia, 6; Reorganised Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 9; Australian Aborigines Mission, 4; 
Catholic Apostolic Church, 2; Aborigines Inland Mission, 2; and one each 
for the following:—Lay Methodist Church, Society of Friends (Quakers), 
Sydney Society of the New Church, The Free Church (Banksia), Unitarian 
Church, Church of Christ (Burwood), Greek Orthodox Church, Church of 
the Brethren, Particular Baptist Church, Sydney Christadelphian Ecclesia, 
Devonshire-street Mission, Mascot Congregational Church, Full -Gospel 
Mission, Stanmore Spiritualist Temple, Orthodox (Antioch) Church. 
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SHIPPING. 


LEGISLATION AND SUPERVISION. 


Tan general principle of merchant shipping legislation that a ship is subject 
to the law of the country in which it is registered is modified by the fact 
that the various parts of the British Empire have power to regulate their 
own coasting trade, and further that as regards ships other than those 
registered. locally, and engaged in coastal trade, the legislative powers are 
restricted to territorial limits, and are therefore inoperative on the high 
seas. Under the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act the laws of 
the Commonwealth are in force on all British ships whose first port of 
clearance and port of destination are in the Commonwealth. 

Prior to the inauguration of the Commonwealth of Australia in 1901, 
the shipping of the State was controlled partly by Inaperial enactment, the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and partly by enactments of the Legislature 
of New South Wales. 

The Commonwealth Constitution Act empowered the Commonwealth 
Government to make laws with respect to trade and commerce, and to 
lighthouses, light-ships, beacons and buoys, and quarantine; also in rela- 
tion to navigation and shipping, and enactments were made accordingly 
in regard to Sea Carriage of Goods, 1904, and Seamen’s Compensation, 
1909. Specific legislation in regard to navigation and shipping was 
introduced in the Commonwealth Parliement (Senate) in 1904, and the Act 
known as the Navigation Act, 1912, has received the Royal Assent, but will 
not become law until a date to be proclaimed in the Commonwealth. 

Within Port Jackson control of shipping, and matters incidental thereto, 
is vested in the Sydney Harbour Trust. 


SypNEY Harsovur TRUST. 


The Sydney Harbour Trust was created by Act of Parliament in 1901. 
Previous to that year the whole of the shipping of New South Wales was 
regulated by the Navigation Department, but owing to the growing mercan- 
tile importance of Sydney the complete supervision and control of Port 
Jackson and its shipping, including lighthouses (excepting Macquarie light- 
house), beacons, wharves, &c., was vested in the Trust. The Trust is 
administered by a Board of three Commissioners. The issue of licenses 
and certificates to Masters end Marine Engineers is still within the province 
of the Navigation Department; but otherwise the direction cf all matters 
appertaining to shipping within the Poré is under the jurisdiction of the 
Trust. 

The revenue of the Trust for the year ended 30th June, 1915, was £464,681, 
and the expenditure £129,856. 


Tue NAVIGATION DEPARTMENT. 


Under the Navigation Act, 1901, the jurisdiction of the Superintendent 
of the Department of Navigation extends to the navigable waters lying 
within one nautical league of the coast, and to the inland navigable waters 
of New South Wales. It includes all ports and harbours except the port of 
Sydney, which is administered by the Sydney Harbour Trust. The Super- 
intendent of Navigation has general superintendence of all matters within 
the Jurisdiction relating to the issue, suspension, and cancellation of 
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certificates of competency and of service; the preservation of ports, 
harbours, havens, and navigable creeks and rivers; the licensing, appoint- 
ment, and removal oi pilows; the superinten dence of lights, end harbour or 
river marks; the placing or removing of moorings, the gran ating. to and 
regulation of licenses for ballast lighters the licensing and regulation of 
watermen, boatmen, end boats plying for hire, and the determination of fees 
and rates chargeable f for such services; steam end other ferry boats; harbour 
and river Brean motor boats; saiciy and prevention of accidents ; 
unseaworthy ships; life-saving appliances, lights, fog-signals, and sailing 
rules; and the accommodation for seamen. The regulation of lighthouses 
was transferred to Coit minon wealth control on ist July, 1915. Whe Depart- 
ment administers the Wharfage and Tonnage Retcs Act, 1901, in all gazetied 
ports within New South Wales, except Poxe Jackson. 


Port Duss. 


Shipping charges payable on account of vessels entering ports of New South 
Wales include pilotage rates (unless the Master holds an exemption certificate) 
harbour removal dues, harbour and light rates, wharfage rates, and tonnage 
tates. In addition to these charges, regulations under the Navigation Act, 
1901, stipulate the fees for “ swinging ships for the adjustment of compasses,” 
and. for surveys and the issue of certificates, &c. Fees for engagement and 
discharge of seamen are fixed by the Seamen’s Act, 1898. The Customs Acts 
impose upon the master of every ship the duty of reporting the ship and 
cargo, 

Pilotage Rates are 2d. per ton on entry or clearance, except in the following 
cases :— 

Ships entering or clearing in ballast, or entering for docking or re- 
fitting, Id. per ton. 

Ships compelled to enter port for repairs, provisions, orders, &c., 
or to coal, Id. per ton on arrival or departure. 

Minimum fee, Sydney or Newcastle, £2 10s.; other ports, £1 5s.; 
maximum fee £20. 

Harbour Removal Dues.—Ships cf 800 tons, £1; imereasing 5s. per 100 tons 
to 600 tons. Thereafter 600-800 tons, £2; 800-1,000 tons, £2 10s.; 
increasing £1 per 500 tons to a maximum of 2,000 tons. 

Harbour and Lnght Rates.—Ualt-yearly charges 4d. per ton. Payment.at one 
port carries exemption for the half year for all other ports of the State. 
Rates are not enforced against vessels engaged in the whaling trade, 
nor vessels compelled to enter a port for repairs, orders, provisions, &¢. 

Wharfage Rates and Tonnage Raies.—These reves are charged at ports other 
than Sydney in secordance with scheduics to the Wharfage and Tonnage 
Ratcos Act, 1901. . 


Port Jackson (SypNEY Harpour). 


I ee Wharfage and Harbour Rate.—Payable by owners on goods entering 
he pore of Sydney, exeeps goods belonging to H.M. Sone ent and 
paces luggege. On genera] merchandise the rate is 2s. 6d. per ton, 
or measurement, but there are a number of specie a. rates lower 
then the general rate and certain scheduled exceptions. 
Ouiwerd Wharfage and Harbour Rate-—Payable by owners on goods, charge- 
able with outward rates, lea aving the port. The general rate is 10d. per 
ton on the legding lines ‘of primary products, but there is a special rate 
of 6d. per ba'e en wocl, 6d. per ton on wheat, 2d, per ton on coal and 
coke, and 44d. per ton on ore. 
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Transhipment Rates.—There is a general rate of 5d. per ton on all goods in 
respect of which a transhipment entry is passed within 48 hours of vessel 
reporting, either at the Customs or with the Commissioners, and which. 
are removed from wharves within fourteen days of landing thereon. 
There are a number of special rates, ranging down to $d. per ton. Failure 
to pass entries or to remove goods within the stipulated time entails the 
penalty of double rates. As some cargo (notably timber) accumulates 
on wharves for a considerable period before it i3 tra nshipped into the 
outgoing vessel, the Commissioners extend the period of fourteen days 
pegtni good reason for so doing is adduced. No charge is made by 

e Commissioners on oyer-carried cargo. 

Digcar cts Ge is levied on all vessels. over 240 tons register, berthed 
at the wharves, &c., in the port of Sydney. vested. in. the Sydney 
Harbour Trust Commissioners. he rate is $d. per ton per day, for 
the first six days, on the registered tonnage of the vessel up to 5,000 
tons, and jd. per ton per day for the first six days on tonnage in excess 
of 5,000 tons, but, when the pericd- during which the whart, &e., is 
occupied exceeds six days, half these rates are leviable. In calculating 
tonnage, pertions of a day are charged a proportion of one-quarter, 
one-half, and three-quarters respectively, of the amount leviable for the 
whole day. 

Berthing Charges.—On vessels under 240 tons register, berthing charges are. 
levied at rates ranging from a minimum of 2s. 6d. to a maximum of. 
103. per vessel, according to the tonnage. theroof.. 


OVERSEA. AND INTERSTATE SHIPPING. 


The following, statement shows in comparative form the. number and 
tonnage of vessels, oversea and interstate, entered and. cleared from the 
various ports of the State since 1905, and the a getegaty for all ports over 
the same period :— 


ie 


Sydney Twofold Bay | Other Ports, / Total. 
} 2 | (Eden) | i 
Year, | : | : 2 == ears r = 
1 ow | y we 4 | i 4.) 
> | We, este es jo oe : @ | { o |, 
/ 2 ee i a |Tomage. | g Tonnage. 3 Tonnage. a Tonnage.) % |Tonnage, 
ies pie cas = alee ior = 
ENTRIES, 


1905 £1,831! 3,401, 3013 | 717 | 1,182,267 57 | 74,085 | 34.; 80,772 | 86 9,374 (2,725 [4,697,511 
1996 | 1,979 3; i731 > £58 | 815; 1, 404.844 | 68 85,324 | 85 | 33,276 | 56 8,817 2393 5, 5 , 283, "749 
1907 | 2,163} 4, 273; 985; 209) 1,657,234! 76 | 92,320 | 32.) 31,644 58 | 15,760 | 3,238 8 076,933 
1908 1 2,128, 4,409,021 908 1,748,070 39] 58,910 | 50 | 54,908 |} 71 | 29,875 3,196 6,298,784 
1909 | 2,062 4,507,187 620]1,182,031| 42 | 72,994 | 71 | 86,468 | 66 | 21,354 | 2,861 [5,870,084 
1910° 2,021 4,791,020) 604; 1303, 133] 64 | 87,831 | 69 | 78,340 89 | 29,786 | 2,937 |6,290,119 
1911 | 2,181! 5,246,861! 70L/1,357,132| 64 | 102,866 | 55} 63,145 52,641. | 3,127 |6,8225135 


= 
ke 
oC 


1912° 2,333 5,732,053 | 806 | 125702581, 65 | 85,148 | 49° | 58,798 | 101 | 43,464 | 3,354 {7,490,036 
1913 12.273: 6174, 908 ; 1,771,032] 67 | 87,488 | 57 | 63,139} 88 | 21,521 |3,398 (8:2 117.563. 
1914® | 1,163. 3,262,207| 527 | 1,045,127! 29 | 36,273 | 27 | 31,7438 | 48 | 17,552 FS 790 4,393, 002 
1914-15 | 23032 5,399/886- 765 1,487,487) 50 {| 72,990 | 65 | 64,390 | 88 | 26/800-/3.000 !7,051,553 
CLEARANCES. 
1995 1,418 2,922,461 | 1,062} 1,586,134 1103 1133,193 } 36 | 31,479 ) 80 } 8,841 12,694 4,684,108 
3998 1,516 | 8.277,907 | 1,115 | 1,762,472 '140 | 185,793 | 38 | 377486 | 74 | 11,373 |2883 3,275,032 
1907 | 1,718} 3,717,792 / 1,221 | 2044708 155 |197,832 | 32 | 31,937 | 79 | 16,903 3,205 6,009,222 
1908 | 1,592 314422798 | 1,372 | 2:408,9161103-/ 154,111 | 49 | 515285 ) 100 | 46,040 [3,219 6/303,226 
1909 | 1,559] 3/705,281 | °979) 1,676,759 93 | 123,761 | 49 | 61,417 | 87 | 32,258 |2,767 15,689,426 
1910 | 1.676 | 4,299,857 | 1,082 | 1,915,312 115 | 146,656 | 54 | 647619 | 108 | 45,411 | 3,035 (6,471,855 
1911 | 1,691 4,459;030| 1/151 | 2,106,013 |104 | 141,382 |.51 | 61,380°| 149: |: 66,027 | 3146 )6,933,782 
1942 | 1,787 | 4,829,889 1,203 | 2,895,674 407 | 124,531 | 48 58,509 | 111 | 51,402 13, 346 17,453,005 
1913 |1,716| 5,220,913 | 1,388 2,617,578 | 97 | 122,554 | 55 | 66,829-! 119: | 43,227 /8,375 [8,071,101 
1914* | "928 2,840,957! "691! 1,340,967 | 68 | 74,819 | 26 | 30,485 | 62 } 81,408 | 1,765 14,218,636 
1914-15 | 586 4,764,466 | 1,199 | 2,219,703 1105 137,234 | 52 | 61,768 | 117 | 36,743 | 3.059 i 219,914 


*Gix months endei 30th Jung, 
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Of “Other Ports,” grouped together in the above table, the more im- 
portant are Bellambi and Richmond River. Following are the figures for 
each of the “‘ Other Ports,” for 1914-15 :— : 


Entries. Clearances. 
Port. ee | 
Vessels.) Tonnage. |Vessels.; Tonnage. 
Tweed River ... kan wef 29 3,239 26 {| 2,933 
Richmond River as wl 8h 5,230 33 | = (5,618 
Clarence River... ane wl 4 416 5 938 
Bellinger River on aie] eee |) week i 2 324 
Nambucca aon ae eae SE 18 | 6 | 980 
Port Macquarie ae fes| fare hesene ‘ee 324 
Manning River lj 185 2 | 370 
Port Stephens ... se wn] 8 1,847 24 | 7,036 
Bellambi ae eis wil 15 14,878 17 18,220 
Jervis Bay “is 4 8200 see) Aesdeed 
88 26,800 | 117 36,743 
| 


In these shipping records the total voyages of vessels are included, but 
account is not taken of ships of war, cable-laying vessels, and yachts, nor of 
vessels trading between pofts in New South Wales. The tonnage quoted is 
net. Vessels are entered at the first port of callin New South Wales, and 
cleared at the port from which final departure is taken from the State. 

The aggregate number and tonnage of interstate and oversea vessels 
arriving in and departing from all ports of New South Wales at intervals of 
five years since 1860, with the average tonnage per vessel, are as follows :— 


Entries. Clearances. Average 
Year. ~ a Tonnage 

er 
Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. veseel. 

j 

1860 | 1,424 427,835 1,438 431,484 300 
1865 i 1,912 635,888 2,120 i 690,294 329 
1870 i 1,858 689,820 2,066 771,942 373 
1875 | 2,376 1,109,086 2,294 1,059, 101 464 
1880 ' 2,108 1, 242,458 2,043 1,190,321 586 
1885 | 2,601 2,088, 307 2,583 2,044,770 797 
1890 | 2,326 2,340,470 2,317 2,294,911 998 
1895 i 2,390 2,851,546 2,405 2,854,705 1,190 
1900 | 2,784 4,014,755 2,714 3,855,748 1,432 
1905 i 2,725 4,697,511 2,694 4,684,108 1,731 
1910 | 2,937 6,290,119 3,035 6,471,855 2,137 
1911 H 3,127 6,822, 135 3,146 6,833,782 | 2,177 
1912 i 3,354 7,490,046 3,346 7,453,005 2,230 
1913 | 3,393 8,117,501 8,375 8,071,101 2,392 
1914-15 | 3,000 7,051,503 3,059 _ 7,219,914 2,355 


Between 1860 and 1915, the number of vessels engaged in the trade of the 
State has more than doubled, the entries increasing from 1,424 to 3,000, In 
the same period the tonnage of the vessels increased sixteen times. 

The average tonnage has advanced steadily, and in the last twenty years 
very rapidly. — 

Although the figures for 1915 show a slight decrease on those of the previous 
year, side by side with an advance In tonnage has been an improve- 
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ment in the class of accommodation provided both on passenger and on cargo 
steamers, special provision being made on the latter steamers for refrigerat- 
ing space, to assure carriage in good condition of meat, fruit, butter, and 
other perishable produce. 


Compared with other Australian States the shipping tonnage of New South 
Wales is greatest. The relative positions may be seen in the following 
statement of shipping entries from ouiside the Commonwealth, direct and 
indirect (via States), for 1914-15 :— 


Entries Oversea, 


State. Direct. Via States. 


ie it ep 
Tonnage. Vessels, | Tonnage. 
{ 


i 
Vessels. 


New South Wales ... | 626 | 1,364,242 | 440 | 1,653,893 
Victoria... we ‘i 236 | 660,865 | 356 | 1,383,057 
Queensland ... 180 | 336,088 153 | 604,175 
South Australia... 2 130 ! 496,277 | 141 581,385 
Wester Austewiia as “sa 888 925,511 | 20 | 80,610 
Tasmania... bab a 81 324,462 | 14 86,401 
Northern Territory #8 ‘| 33 | 67,510 | ae gente 


The figures relating to clearances oversea, direct and indirect, correspond 
closely with the entries, and emphasise the importance of the New South 
Wales shipping trade. Summarising oversea and interstate trade, the 
following figures are obtained for entries and clearances for the different 
States and the Northern Territory of Australia during 1914-15, and show the 
relative pre-eminence of New South Wales :-— 


Oversea and Interstate. 


} 
Entries. Clearances, 


1 
State. ; 
Vessels, Tonnage. Vesscls, Tonnage, 
New South Wales ... «| 3,000 7,051,503 3,059 7,219,914 


Victoria As see | 2,324 5,290,063 2,329 5,308,817 


Queensland ... 917 2,110,254 914 2,125,396 


South Australia 933 | 2,878,843 939 2,880,689 


Western Australia ... wl «ODL 2,369,311 656 2,385,356 


Tasmania ... $53 «| 1,004 1,178,997 1,005 1,181,458 


Northern Territory wel 82 173,943 81 172,482 
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‘That Sydney is one of the chief ports of the world is evident from a com- 
parison of its oversea and interstate shipping entries (entirely exclusive of 
coastal trade) with the returns of other ports, as shown by the following table. 
The figures quoted relate to the latest years available. 


‘Tonnage | ‘Tonnage. 

Port. Entered excl. Port. | Entered excl. 

Coastwise. | Coastwise. 

Sydney  ... | 5,899,836 || Malta—Valetta....| 5,546,093 
Melbourne ... ..| 5,206,130 || Aden ws) use| 4 8,925,044 
Brisbane ... «| 1,926,378 | Singapore ... wal 8,636,467 
Port Adelaide «| 2,603,156 || Penang =... |. 4,419,092 
Fremantle ... «| 1,589,842 }} Hong Kong ...| 13,483,663 
Hobart hse ee 681,025 || Cape Town... ...| 2,542,170 
Auckland .., Saal 821,236 Durban bad .-{ 2,692,935 
London ..._—...|_:13,006,065 || Montreal... ...| 2,037,764 
Liverpool (including} | Halifax ... | 2,034,531 


Birkenhead) we} 11,958,542 


Victoria (B.C.) | 2,149,395 
CRE ee aa LP rea bina 4. -- or. 9G 860 
Newcastle and North 

and South Shiclds..| 5,998,570 || Petrograd... 2,024,418 

Hull - is ..| 8,658,831 || Lisbon a | 8,734,011 

Southampton we) 4,652,310 | Funchal... a) 7,425,518 

Dover Je wl 1,634,824 | Barcelona ... | 2,895,805 

Grimsby... ...| 1,969,056 || Marseilles ... | 7,986,609 

‘Manchester (inelud- Havre... ...|-—-3, 631,849 

OE oe EDD, heel’ TRS ORT I Genoa: < age. al BABE 

.- Middlesbrough ...|._—-1,843,065 Naples 7 val 6,254,554 

“Newport... vs) 2,016,108 | Trieste... : 7 9,054,867 

Plymouth ... «| 8,460,244 | ies | 13,686,297 

Rreot “wee.” A see REO Ue see oes oedgtn ss. ci AT BBG AAS 

aoe fe ie) BAe | Copenhagen vs 8,440,901 

Teith. a) LAMLISS |  yone wu, 13,673,765 
anh aes fay Slaas Boston and Charles- 

Belfast Ka ai 590,666 | town ea [| 2,948,244 

Cork (including New Orleans | 2,214,681 


Queenstown) ...,._ 3,011,825 Shanghai 4,471,447 
. anghai ... 8 ? gtk 


Caleutta a) 2,002,585 

pte , Monte Video ...|_ 8,598,326 
Bombs eval 2,174,104 

one te || Spe aateneay cs. - 6,387,400 
Colombo ...—..,! 7,718,987 ; 


Kobe a | 6,059,500 
Gibraltar .., we! 6,315,267 | 


The total shipping tonnage—oversea, interstate, and coastwise—shows 
Sydney even to greater advantage, at: least as far as Australian ports ate 
concerned. ° : 8 
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Appended are the latest figures, including coastwise, for the pringeipal 
ports of Australasia and the United Kingdom :— 


Tonnage. || | Tonnage. 
Port. | Entered incl. I Port. Entered incl. 
| Coastwise. i ‘| Constwise. 
Australia— || England— 
Sydney... «| 8,164,383 5 London... .| 18,832,660 
Melbourne ... «| 5,658,830 || Liverpool (including 
Neweastile ... «| 4,097,060 || Birkenhead) ..| 16,061,969 
Port Adelaide ...,. 2,603,156" Cardiff ... ...] 11,542,366 
Brisbane... ..| 2,686,917 | Southampton ...| 5,844,221 
Fremantle... ...) 1,659,679 || Hull vee wn! 4y'731,846 
Townsville | 1,463,303 | Plymouth ... ...| 4,209,089 
Albany tee veel 1,485,850 5 gy, 
| Seotland— 
Hobart. | 709,107 | “Glesgow s,s] 6,015,883 
New Zeaiand— i Leith mn wt = 2,144,953 
Wellington ve} 3,875,015 op rand 
Lyttelton ... wile 5,105 : 
Anekland 2, | Lolsiog3 | Con (including ae 
Danedin oe " 972.029 H Queenstown) oe] 3,561,055 
a 029) Belfast wa) 8,599,293 
| Dublin...) 8,499,068 
| in 


* Exclusiv @ of Coastwise Shipping—not available. 


The total number of vessels from all pois entering Sydney Harbour in 
1915 was 9,446, ha hae a net registered tonnage of 8, 164, 033, and the value 
of oversea, interstate, and Biate imporis was £46,217, 756. 

Wharfage space in Sydney Harbour is como gous, and.as dredging is 
continually carried on hips ma ay now load to a deep draught. The s.s. 
“ Garamic,’ 18,590 tons, los © port drawing 30 feet 11 inches. 

The rate of progress of the shipping trade of Sydney has been untform, 
and the vessels registered as entered considerably cxceed in tonnage those 
cleared. This is caused by reckoning vessels which leave Sydney for 
Neweastle for the purpose of shipping coal, as deparvures from Hesieo sles 
and not irom Sydney. Consequently tke clearances at Neweasvle always 
exceed the arzivals, 2 as will be noticed in the followmg statement, which 
shows the shipping entered from, and cleared to, countries outside New 
South Wales :— 


Oversea and Interstate. : 
Sydney. Newcastle, . 


Year. pao’ = 
Entered, Cleared. Entered. . Cleared. 
| tons, f tons. tons. . tong, — 
1860 \ 292,213 ) 275,630 111,274 134,480 
1865 | 423,570 i 421,049 189,620 248,769 
1870 j 385,616 i 364,758 283,091 383,242. 
1875 | 590,790 468,423 516,902 573,626. 
1880 827,788 641,996 400,598 516, 480- 
1885 | 1,608,169 1,283, 888 452,946 722, 865.< 
1890 \ 1,644,589 1,256,632 | 625,398 (842, 180 
1895 i 2.0275 51 1,669,654 i 727 834 yas 048, 400: 
1960 | 2,716,651 | 2,309,739 | 1,160,758 : 1)523,976 
1965 i 3,401,013 2;922, 461 1,182,267 1,586,184 --- 
1910 | 4,791,029 | 4,299,857 | 4,303,133 1,915,312 
191i | 5,246,351 , 4,459,030 | 1,857,132 2, 106, 2013 
1912 i 5,782,055 | 4,922,889 | 1,570,581 
1913 | 6,174,321 | §,220;913 | 1,771,082 o 
*1914 3,262,307 | 2,840,957 1,045,127. |: 
1914-15 5,399,836 ) 4,764,466 1 487,487 ii 2. oy 708, 
~ — 7 ree tt 


* Six months ended 80th June. 
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NATIONALITIES OF VESSELS. 


The trade of the State of New South Wales is carried, to a very great extent, 
under the British flag, the deep-sea trade with the mother country and 
British Possessions being controlled by shipowners of the United Kingdom, 
and the interstate trade chiefly by local shipowners. Foreign-owned shipping 
has become increasingly important in the last thirty years, and the greater 
portion of the dircct trade transacted with foreign ports is now carried in 
non-British vessels. From the table given below, distinguishing British and 
foreign shipping at intervals since 1860, it will be seen that the British 
tonnage eutered and cleared in 1860 was 689,251, or 80-2 per cent. of the 
total of 859,319 tons; while in 1880 the proportion was as high as 92-9 per 
cent., British vessels representing 2,259,924 tons out of a total of 2,432,779. 
Tn 1913, however, the British shipping had fallen to 81-4 per cent., the 
foreign tonnage being 18-6 per cent. The disturbance of trade, caused by 
war conditions, has affected this average, the figures for 1914-15 showing 
British shipping tonnage as rising to 89:08 per cent. and foreign tonnage 
falling proportionately to 10°92 per cent :— 


Tonnage Entered and Cleared. Percentage. 
Year, wi cas 
British. Foreign. Total. British. Foreign. 
1860 689,251 | 170,068 | 859,319 soa | 19-79 
1865 1,248,249 77,933 | 1,826,182 9412 | 5:88 
1870 1,333,410 128,352 1,461,762 91:22 8°78 
1875 2,001,641 | 166,546 2,168,187 | 92°32 7°68 
1880 2,250,024 | 179,855 2,432,779 | 92-89 Tl 
1885 3,615,582 517,495 4,153,077 87°48 12:52 
1890 4,030,472 604,909 4,635,381 86-95 13°05 
1895 5,061,387 644,864 5,706,251 | 88°70 11°30 
1900 6,702,106 1,168,397 7,870,503 85-15 14:85 
1905 | 8,038,943 1,347,676 9,381,619 85°63 14:37 
1910 10,723,040 2,038,934 12,761,974 | 84-02 15°98 
gil |. 11,239,844 2,416,073 13,655,917 | 8231 17°69 
1912 | 11,983,698 | 2,959,353 14,943,051 | 80-20 19:80 
1913 | 13,182,112 | — 3,006,490 16,188,602 81°43 18°57 
#1914 6,918,688 1,792,950 8,711,638 7942 | 20°58 
1914-15| 12,712,330 1,559,087 14,271,417 89-08 10°92 


* Six months ended 30th June. 


Of the tonnage included as British, a large proportion is owned or registered 
in Australia and New Zealand. 

In 1870, out of 1,333,410 tons of shipping entered and cleared under the 
British flag, 964,718 tons, or 72-3 per cent., belonged to British possessions, 
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the great bulk being Australasian. In 1880, out of 2,259,924 tons of British 
shipping entered and cleared, 1,499,236 tons, or 66-3 per cent., belonged to 
British possessions. In 1890, 60-9 per cent. of British shipping was owned 
and registered in Australasia. In 1900 the shipping of British nationality 
entered and cleared this State amounted to 6,702,106 tons (of which 3,590,284 
tons, or 53-6 per cent., were Australasian) out of a total of 7,870,503. 
In 1901 the total tonnage of vessels trading with this State was 8,407,301 
and of these the vessels owned in the Australian Commenwealtk 
represented 3,348,502 tons, or 39-8 per cent. of the total; while in 1915, 
40°7 per ceat. of the total was Australian. 


The present war has materially altered foreign tonnage, 2s may be gathered 
from the statement below, which shows the number and tonnage of shipping 
of the principal nationalities that entered and cleared the ports of New South 
Wales in 1913, 1914, and 1915, as well as the tonnage proportions per cent. :— 


Entries and Clearances. 


Tonnage— 
ae . = dae Ore a a 
Nationality. 1913. | Jan. to June. Sas panes 
: 
Vessels. | Tonnage. iyesaala, Tonnage. |Vessels, | Tonnage. | 1913. 1914, {1914~15. 
| 
British— 
Australian .. --| 8,281 | 5,711,398 | 1,642 | 2,960,114 3,259 | 5,827,097 33°28 33°37 40°82 
New Zealand ve 771 | 1,359,138 379 677,313 712 | 1,265,033 8-40 7°78 8°86 
United Kingdom ..| 1,589 | 6,081,117 857 | 3,271,569) 1,404 | 5,562,020| 37°56 | 37°55 | 38°95 
Other British o 22 30,459 8 9,192 30 58,180 19 10 “40 
Total .. .. 5,618 {13,182,112 | 2,886 | 6,918,688} 5,405 /12,722,830| 8143} 79-40} 89-03 
Forelgn— 
France ad 150 318,252 85 169,064 109 192,768 1:93 194 1:35 
Germany .. on 487 | 1,533,728 281 917,682 68 215,254 947 10°51 158 
Norway ai oa 183 353,843 136 274,855 146 269,810 2°19 3°15 1:89 
Sweden as os 23 57,643 14 35,550 20 50,874 36 48 35 
Netherlands a 52 128,870 32 82,098 61 179,661 “80 “94 1:26 
Italy Se . 29 47,770 19 31,664 17 29,206 “29 86 | 20 
Japan Se an 103 332,471 46 159,930 108 | 381,432 2°05 1°83 | 2°67 
United States of i 
America . 76 148,853 32 66,536 8¢ 168,172 | ‘92 76 114 
Other Nationalities 52 90,060 33 55,571 41 76,910 *56 “63 5S 


Total .. --| 1,155 | 3,006,490 678 | 1,792,950 654 | 1,559,087 | 18°57 | 20°60 | 10-97 


Grand Total ..| 6,768 |16,188,602 | 3,564 | 8,711,638 | 6,059 | 14,271,417) 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 


Direction oF Sarpprinc TRADE. 


Of the tonnage engaged in the outward trade of New South Wales, approxi- 
mately half goes to other Australian States. The following table shows, for 
the specified years in comparative form, the tonnage entered from and cleared 
for the countries within the British Empire, and the principal foreign’. 
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countries; the figures represent the nominal tonnage or cargo space: of the 
vessels carrying the goods, and not the actual weight of the goods carried, 
which. latter information cannot be obtained :-— 


Entered from and cleared for various Countries. 


Country.. 1960. 1910. 1914-15. 
‘ee | - 
Vessels.| Tonnage. {Vessels.| Tonnage. | Vessels.| Tonnage. 
} 1 


ow : { 
 Empire— 


“Australian States .,,._—_.. [8,082 | 3,861,154 | 3,413 | 6,275,901 |3,726 | 7,645,870 


United Kingdom MT) sar | ’g542039 | 484 | 20297216 | 372 | 1,843°258. 
New Zealand ...  ... «| 840 | 598,710 | 573 11,125,492 | 573 | 1,149,850 
India and Ceylon =... | 57 :138,908 | 59 178,571 | 108 | 349,715 
Hong Kong... oad wo) 68 | 121,983 26, 40,892 23 | 34,833 
Canada ... wa (42 76,477 | 42] 145,481] 51) 231,451 

unien of South “Africa | H 

ape Colon we owne| 162°] 240,755 | 16 30,127 

Natal, 6) 40! eor7on | 19 | 460434 } = 56,172 
Fiji evel 65 64,125 | 66} 101,754 | 65 168,158 
Straits Settlements Sr wi 19 31,212 62 151,091 53:4 121,688 
Papua... eae) S14] 1,448 | 20 13,657 | 25 37,425 
63,260 | 29 64,290 


Ocean Island... teal! Mae, OL: beaktaters 30 | 


i 
i 
me 

Ror) 
lon) 
Ou 
w 
ew 
co 


Other British Possessions | 39,997 | 171 552,474 


Total, British Countries ...| 4,465 | 6,206,393 | 4,848 |10,241,373 | 5,222 | 12,255,184 


1 


Foreign Countries— * : i ' 
Hrance cel 44 100,798 | 51) 148,137 | 25 77,799 
Germany weave] 70) 284,817 | 155} 510,510] 382) 111,112 


Belgium . ia 13 | 28,129 12 | 34,126 weap, || Bieenees 
United States of ‘America ..f 157 | 308,187 | 183 403,345 | 226 591,775 
China ... Se” aia 19) 41,161 | 2. | ee en INS an eens 
Japan... weal = 84-7 83,179 93 | 239,718 66 204,257 
New Caledonia .. Ses ...| 118 143,867 59 | 107,341 46 79-503 
Java a sa ie 45 ; 89,129 46 | 104,488 60 168,932 
Philippine Islands wk wl) «6 B1 |) 44,825 47 | 125,945 26 75,541 
Hawaiian Islands ne | 94) 107,248 27 | 62,841 cx RAS 
Peru a oa wi QB 4 87,411 44; 58,889) .. } le 
Chile... we | Q11 | 295,829 | 207 443,202 119 264,893 
Other Foreign Countries .| 169! 154,585 | 200 | 282,566 | 237 442,401 


Total, Foreign Countries ...| 1,033 1,664,110 1,124 | 2,520,601 | 837 | 2,016,233 


Total... aa «| 5,498 7,870,503 5,072 |12,761,974 6,059 | 14,271,417 


Of the total tonnage amounting to 14,271,417 in 1914-15, vessels from and 
to other Australian States provided 7 645, 870 ot slightly under 50 per cent. 
The United Kingdom furnished the next largest tonnage, with, 1,843,258, 
equal to 12°9 per cent., followed by New Zealand with 1,149,850 tons, or 
8 percent. The United States follows with 591,775 tons, being 4:1 per cent., 
then Chile with 264,893, Japan with 204,257, end Jove with 168,952 tons 
completes the list of important tonnages. Germany with 111,112 tons is 
sixth in the list; in 1913 she headed the foreign tonnages, but on the 
declaration of war in August, 1914, the shipping trade with this country 
ceased, Several circumstances have contributed to the fall in Chilian trade, 
of which the 1914 coal strike and the prohibition of the export of coal are 
the most notable. : 

‘The tables given above do not disclose the full extent of the shipping 
communication between New South Wales and other countries, since. 
the records, relating only to terminal ports, entirely disregard the 
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business of intermediate ports of call, which, being on the direct route of so 
many shipping lines,.are visited regularly by vessels both on their outward 
and inward journeys. Some idea of the extent of the State’s shipping 
facilities may be gathered from the lists given elsewhere in this chapter, of 
places having direct and indirect communication with New South Wales; 
and in the chapter relating to Commerce, the value of the trade of New 
South Wales with various countries is classified. 


STEAM AND SarLtinc VESSELS. 


Records prior to the year 1876 do not distinguish steamers from sailing 
vessels, but the tendency to supersede sailing vessels by steamers has been 
apparent since that year, when the steam tonnage was 912,554, as compared 
with 1,215,171 tons of sailing vessels, being 42-9 per cent and 57-1 per cent., 
respectively. The relative positions were transposed within the following 
ten years, and the tonnage of sailing ships in 1915 is the lowest recorded, 
being 374,141, or 2 per cent. cf the total shipping, as compared with steam 
tonnage, 13,897,276, or 98 per cent. The progress of the tounege of each 
class will be seen from the following table :— 


ae Ratio of Steam. 
Year. | sigma Sailing. Total ioe 
Entered, Cleared. Entered, | Cleared. Entered. * | Cleared. 
tons, tons. ' tons. tons. per cent. | per cent. 
1876 473,821 438,733 600,604 614,567 44°10 41°65 
1880 803,935 | 746,437 | 488,523 443,884 64°71 62°71 
1885 1,413,551 | 1,378,292 : 674,756 666,478 67°69: 67°41 
1880 1,759,475 | 1,768,848 | 580,995 526, 063 75'18 77°08 
1895 2,132,753 | 2,161,176 718,793 | 693,529 7479 | 75°71 
1800: 3,206,657 3,140,449 = 808,098 715,299 79°87 | 81°45 
1905 4,051,884 4,042,703 645, 627 641,405 | 8626 | 86°31 
1910 5,892,049 6,047,832 | 398,070 424,023 93°67 93°45 
1911 | 6,427,442 6,424,865 | 394,693 408,917 94°71 94°02 
1912 7,010,420 6,975,678 479,626 477,327 93°60 93°60 
1913 : 7,800,389 7,744,422 317,112 326,679 96-09 95°95 
*1914 =| 4,147,905 4,119,514 245,097 199,122 94°41 | 95°39 
1914-15, 6,892,390 7,004,886 159,113 215,028 97°74 97°03 


* Six months ended 30th June, 


VESSELS with CARGO, AND IN BALLAST. 
The following statement evidences the relative importance of British 
shipping among the number of vessels, with cargo and in ballast, entered and 
cleared New South Wales ports during the year ending 30th June, 1915 :— 


Entries, Clearances. 
Nationality. With Cargo. In Ballast, With Cargo. In Ballast. 
Steam, | Sailing] Steam. | Sailing.| Steam. | Sailing. Steam. |Sailing.. 

ia | | 4 
British— i 4 2 
Australian ... poe ae oy a 26 396 | 5 | 1,574 31 34 48 
Other ees sas 81l 20 218 , 18 i 961 37 Td 6 
Foreign tie one 185 39 46 | 45 214 93 =~« 19 4 13 
Total ... «| 2,187 | 85 | 660 | 68 | 2,749 | 161 128 | 21 


‘The majority of sailing vessels entered and cleared are foreign-owned, 
but the numbers are decreasing in proportion to the decline of sailing vessels 
among the world’s shipping. 
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VESSELS IN BALLAST. 


.The advantage offered by the New South Wales trade to shipowners is 
illustrated by the rather peculiar feature of the large amount of tonnage 
entries in ballast, and the small number of clearances without cargo. Many 
vessels arriving in ballast come from ports of neighbouring States, where 
they have d slivered a general cargo, and, having been unable to obtain full 
return freight, have cleared for Newcastle, in this State, to load coal. The 
largest amount of tonnage entered in ballast in any one year since 1876 was 
in 1907, waen it reached 1,980,322 tons. In 1915 the tonnage entered in 
ballast amounted to 1,287, 158 ions. The tonnage entered and cleared in 
ballast at intervals s since 1876, is shown below :— 


| Proportion of Tonnage 
Steam (Bailast). Sailing (Ballast). i in Ballast to 
Year. ee 7 Total Tonnage. 
Entered, Cleared. Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
} 
tons. tons. tons. | tons. | percent. | per cent. 
1876 16,769 4,022 246,244 13,834 | 24°47 1-70 
1880 73,006 3,015 144,757 13,204 17°53 | 1:36 
1885 146,501 | 11,18] 198,865 42,200 16°54 2°61 
1890 309,780 3,767 228,699 18,620 23°01 - 98 
1895 | 375,589 | 26,802 466,401 6,630 29°53 117 
1900 791,803 | 133,159 505,030 1,644 | 32-30 3°50 
1905 882,539 127,268 466,774 | 16,956 \ 28:72 3-08 
1910) 997,188 201,614 269,241 | 8,635 ; 2013 3°25 
1911 891,978 110,474 75,779 4,690 17712) | 1-69 
1912 1,013,651 | 175,565 351,363 5,566 | 18-22 | 2°43 
1913 1,275,704 I 227,283 201,864 | 1,031 ; 18:20 2-83 
#1914 817,211 119,139 195,655 | 2,461 14°36 » 1°72 
1914-15) 1,203,440 330,191 83,718 23,139 18°25 | 4°89 
- j i 


* Six months ended 30th June. 


Although the proportion of tonnage entered in ballast fluctuated between 
16-5 per cent. in 1885, and 32-6 per cent. in 1907, the tendency in recent 
years is for the figure to stand at about one-fifth of the total tonnage entered. 
The proportion of shipping clearing New South Wales is due to the great 
expansion of exports which is extending so rapidly that steamers have been 
constructed specially for its requirements. 


SHIPPING AT EACH Port. 


Particulars of the shipping—oversea, interstate and coastwise which entered 
at each Port of New South Wales are contained in the following statement 
for the year ended 30th June, 1915 :— 


{ { { { 
Dazt: Vossels.'Tonnage.] Crews, Port, Vessels.) Tonnage. | Crews. 
i } 
Bateman’s Bay.. 95 | 11,779 1,214 || Moruya... aes See 72 9,568 844 
Bellinger Rivez.. 79 | 11,087 992 |) Nambucca River 236; 192 24,130 2,348 
Byron Bay | 181 | 81,948 5,503 || Narooma .. 88 | 10,202 1,092 
‘Camden Haven...| 102 | 14,625 1,423 || Port Bunter (Newcastle). 4,993 } 4,097,060 | 29,662* 
Cape Hawke ...; 168 | 16,791 1,878 || Port Jackson (Sydney) . 9,466 | 8,164,333 | 150,071* 
Clarence River...) 227 | 77,955 9,456 |} Port Kembla( Wollongong) 665 140,470 9,165 
Coff’s Harbour...) 376 |127,514 8,769 || Port Maequarie ... 157 27,458 2,287 
Eden... | 229 | 166,937 7,544 || Port Stephens... ae 444 31,013 2,729 
Kiama ... «| B68 1 53,127 4,893 || Richmond River Gea 302 87,337 5,828 
Lake Macquarie 104 | 4,669 562 || Shoalhaven ces fs 76} 9,240 1,038 
Macleay River . 228 24,319 4,227 || Tweed River ass ee 126 17,183 1,568 
Manning River 205 | 31,501 4,333 || Woolgoolga oe ied 131 37,382 2,612 
i j 


* Exclusive of Coastwise. 
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River TRAFFIC. 


The extent of the waterways of New South Waies has been shown in 
the portion of this Year Book relating to Geography. Relatively to other 
countries New South Wales has few inland waterways, but is dependent 
upon railways and ocean shipping as the principal agencies of transporta- 
tion. On the coastal rivers, there is some traffic apart from the 


vessels trading between the river ports and Sydney, but the extent of this 
traffic is not recorded. 


On the inland rivers there is considerable traffic after a season of good 
rainfalls. The Murray River is navigable for some 150 miles above Albury, or 
1,590 miles from its mouth. Its tributaries, the Kyalite or Edwards River and 
the Wakool River, are navigable for some 400 miles, as far as Deniliquin. 
The Murrumbidgee and the Lachlan Rivers combined provide some 900 
miles of navigable waterway. The Darling is navigable in time of freshets 
as far as Walgett, 1,758 miles from its confluence with the Murray. Al- 
together, the Murray River system provides some 4,200 miles of waterway 
more or less navigable. The question of locking these waterways, especially 
the Darling, to make them permanently usable, has been mooted. The 
volume of traffic on these rivers is not recorded. 


CREWS. 


In 1902, the crews of vessels entering New South Wales ports averaged 
42 per vessel; in 1914-15, the average was 61. The following statement 
shows the aggregate crews of vessels, oversea and interstate, entered and 
cleared New South Wales ports, for 1902, and for the years 1909-15 :— 


T i { 


Nationality. 1902. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912, | 1913, 1914-15, 


t if 

Entries : | 

British— 
Australian ... «| 49,285 | 59,197 | 61,387 | 65,351 | 69,960 | 79,405 | 82,684 


United Kingdom ...) 41,214 | 54,739 | 61,199 | 66,100 | 69,963 | 74,547 | 63,183 
Other Possessions...| 10,298 | 16,128 | 16,336 | 17,825 | 21,559 | 21,099 / 21,114 


Total British ...! 100,797 | 130,064 | 138,922 | 149,276 | 161,482 | 175,051 | 166,983 


Foreign wate ...| 20,680 | 24,217 | 23,698 + 26,876 | 31,537 ; 32,685 | 17,917 
mes es ean ad fa Se Ne ee | 
Total Crews «++ 121,477 | 154,281 | 162,620 Eis 193,019 | 207,736 | 184,900 
ae ' =irey| oe al Ras Ae ca | 
Clearances : | 
British— j i 
Australian ... ...| 48,530 | 57,356 | 62,898 | 65,827 ‘ 69,468 | 79,352 | 83,488 


United Kingdom ...| 41,286 | 53,349 | 62,423 | 65,195 | 68,538 | 72,903 | 64,990 
Other Possessions...| 9,608 | 15,932 | 16,287 | 17,291 | 21,365 | 21,003 | 20,936 


Total British ... 99,424 | 126,637 | 141,608 | 148,313 | 159,371 | 173,258 | 169,414 
Foreign tee +++| 20,496 | 23,890 | 23,788 | 26,864 | 31,176 | 32,845 | 18,677 


Total Crews _...| 119,920 | 150,527 | 165,396 | 175,177 | 190,547 | 206,103 | 188,091 
i 


The crews of shipping on the New South Wales register ai 30th June, 1915, 
numbered 7,038, viz., 5,114 on steamers, 434 on motor vessels, and 1,490 on 
sailing vessels. On the shipping added to the registers during the year 
ending 30th June, 1915, the crews were 335, viz., steam, 228; motor, 39; 
sailing, 68. 
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CERTIFICATES AND LicENszS. 
Department of Navigation. 


During year ending 30th June, 1915, the Depariment of Navigation issued 
851 certificates as under _ 


Master—Extra ... ons o3. 0 i Marine Surveyor... seat 2 
Foreign-going .. stench | Pilotage _ ie we 4L 
Coast Trade... . 4 I Compass Adjuster ... we 4 


Coxswains and Drivers of 
Motor Beats— 


Harbours and Rivers. « 53 i 
Mate—Foreign-going —lst ... 20 


—2nd ... 13 Coxswains oes a. 281 
Coast Trade —-lst ... 1 : Drivers ies ... 809 
Engineer —I1st tes we 33 ——o 
—2nd ane sae 2 i Total oe we. 851 

—3rd <e .. 48 : 


The certificates issued to trading vessels during year ending 30th June, 
1915, numbered 416, distzibuted among coastal ports as follows :— 


4 | | a 
Port. a | Tonnage, peach a Port. : | | toanage reer iad 
soe chee I Zl hs See rae as Lei 
Sea-going Steamers || Harbour and River, 
Sydney ... ...191 [386,567 | 13,286 || Steamers (contd.)-| 
Port Stephens...) 3 173 353 
I \ Richmond River| 7 369 | 1,234 
; | ‘Tweed River 3 164 | 767 
‘Harbour and River | | 
Steamers— | | Total ... .- 105 | 14,089 | 52,958 
Sydney ... ...1 67 | 12,077 | 46,356 | 
Newcastle i 9 384 1,872 || Motor Boats A a eee 2,416 
Clarence River ...; 10 568 | 1,576 || Sailing Vessels— 
Hawkesbury R....) 1 117; +163 || = Sydney | 28 | 5,884) wee 
Lake Maequarie...| 1 88 | 456 
Macleay River ..., 1 60 | 72 |i SUMMARY. i 
Manning River...) 2 56 | 76 || Steamers ... .-. [296 }400,656 | 66,244 
Port Macquarie...! 1 3, 33 |) Motor Boats see} OB |” seccers 2,416 
Sailing Vessels...) 28 | 5,384 | ...... 
/ | i * 
Total ... _ ..,.416 |405,990 | 68,660 


Certificates are issued to all trading vessels, passenger or cargo, and 
are renewable at maximum intervals of twelve months. Watermen 
licensed by the Department of Navigation for 1914-15 numbered 78; 
viz., 22 at Newcastle; 15 at Clarence River; § at Hawkesbury River; 7 at 
George’s River; 8 at Tweed River; 6 at Port Stephens; 3 each at 
Botany Bay and Richmond River; 2 at Lake Macquarie; and 1 each 
at Bermagui, Merimbula, and Port Hacking. 


Sydney Harbour Trust. 


On the 30th June, 1915, there were 32 watermen licensed by the Sydney 
Harbour Trust to ply on Port Jackson, while the vessels and moorings 
licensed by the Trust included the following :— 


7 7 

License. Vessels, | Tonnage. License, | Vessels. | Tonnage, 
| J 

Lighters... ... “| 488 | 24,957 Water Boats ... ...( 17/| 679 

Ferry Steamers . | 69 | 8,379 | Hulks ... Se wh, 18 | 11,888 

Tugs oe 58 1,550 || Punts $4 veel 13 108 

Launches—Steam : 10 | 121 i Moorings seal 941 sees 

Oil ie, 48 | wee | | 
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SreamsHie SUBSIDIES. 


At the Imperial Conference held in London in 1911, various resolutions 
related to Merchant Shipping, and to the advisableness of supporting 
efforts in favour of British manufactured goods and British shipping 
in the interests of the United Kingdom and _ of the British Dominions beyond 
the seas. The majority of steamship lines trading to New South Wales have 
the benefit of mail contracts with their Governments, but in addition some 
of the foreign lines ave assisted by subventions and contributions from 
national exchequers. 

Of the British lines the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
is in receipt of a subsidy from the Imperial Government for the conveyanca 
of mails to Hast India, China, and Australia. The Commonwealth Government 
has made a contract with the Orient Steam Navigation Company, Limited, 
for ten years from lst February, 1910, by which the Commonwealth has 
agreed to pay a subsidy of £170,000 per annum for a fortnightly service 
between Australia and the United Kingdom, provided that each mailship 
is at least 11,000 tons gross registered tonnage, and is capable of steaming 
at least 17 knots per hour. Space for certain cargo is to he provided, and 
each steamer fitted with wireless telegraphy installation. The flag of the 
Commonwealth of Australia is to be flown; only white labour is to be em- 
ployed on the vessels. The rates of feoight payable on perishable produce 
are stipulated in the contracs. 

An annual subsidy is given to Barns, Philp, & Co., by the New South 
Wales Government, for the maintenance of a monthly service with Java 
poris end Singapore, and by the Commonwealth forthe Pacific Islands service. 

The Union Steamship Company is subsidised by the New Zealand Govern- 
ment for the carriage of mails from Australia. 

For granting preferential cargo space and freight rates, and making 
Shanghai a regular port of call each month for their steamers, the Hastern- 
and Ausiralian Steamship Company is subsidised. 


Routes. 


Practically the whole Coastal trade centralises in Sydney, and vessels trade 
from Sydney to all the coastal rivers and ports of the State. 

As to Interstate trade the greater part is direct. Thus from Sydney 
there are direct routes to ports in Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania. 

Oversez, the New South Wales trade during 1914-15 included direct 

_ shipping to the following places within the British Empire : 


United: Kingdom, Mauritius. 

Canada. New Zealand. 

Fiji. Norfolk Island 
Gilbert Islands. Ocean Island. 

India. South African Union, 


Straits Settlements, 

There is also considerable indirect shipping to nearly all these countries. 

Trade with Germany, Austria-Hungary and other countries with whom 
the Empire is at present at war, is non-existent. 

In the New South Wales shipping trade the greater part of the business is 
conducted by regular liners; those trading with ports outside Australia 
are generally owned and controlled by companies registered outside the 
Commonwealth, but interstate end coastal companies are for sho most part 
Australian-owned. In addition to the regular lines a considerable amount 
of cargo is carried in tramp steamers, and a smaller proportion in sailing 
vessels, 
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The opening of the Panama Canal may involve the re-arrangement 
of ocean routes and itineraries, and will lessen the journey from 
New York and East American ports to Sydney—e.g., New York-Sydney 
via Cape of Good Hope, 13,306 miles; via Panama, 9,704 miles. It also 
supplies an alternative route between New South Wales and English ports. 


RaTES OF FREIGHTS. 


Distance from foreign trading centres renders freight a large item in the 
cost of placing the products of the State on oversea markets. The rates 
are subject to great fluctuation, and show considerable increases during the 
last quinquennium. The following statement gives the rates per steamer from 
Sydney to London during the three years, 1912-14, as compared with 1905, 
and shows that the increases have affected all the principal articles of 
export :— 


Freight rate, 
i 


Article. as ee ee ere ae, 
1905. wiz. | 1918. | 1914 
i { i a 
Wool (greasy) 1b. jd. to } A Hd. to #d. 3d. 2d. to 14d 
Wheat... - ton! 16/3 to ar | 10/- to 35/- | 25/- to 37/6| we 
Frozen meat Seis ase Ib.! 4d. | rd. to 4d. | 3d. to }id. | 8d. to #d. 
Preserved meat 40 cub. ft.! | 22/6 to 25/- | 30/- 30/- 30/- to 55/- 
Rabbits... 7 » | 25/- to 40/- | 50/- 55/- 55/- to 65/- 
Butter... 0... «ss 5G Ib! 1/9 to 1/10 | 2/. to 2/6 | 2/- to2/6 | 2/- to 2/9 
Tallow... _ ton, 22/6 to 35/- 42/6 | 47/6 | 47/6 to 65/- 
Leather | 25/- to 40/- 60/- |  80/- | 80/- to 95/- 
Hides tie -43 | 27/6 to 32/6 | 40/- to 52/6 | 50/- to 60/- | 55/- to 80/- 
Timber 100 sup. ft.. 4/- to 5/- 6/- | 6/9 6/9 to 8/6 
Copra vee w+ _ ton, 20/- to 37/6 -40/- 42/6 | 42/6 to 80/- 
Mexsueniont goods 40 cub. ft.} iia to 45/- 35/- 40/- to 45/- | 40/- to 55/- 
\ 


During 1914 the rates remained firm throughout. Cargo is carried by 
sailing vessels at a cheaper rate, but this class of carrier is being rapidly 
replaced by large modern steamers designed specially for the Australian trade. 


To European ports the freighis for products such as wool] (greasy) were 
practically the same es to Londou. 

Freights for wool to the East Coast of the United States of America and to 
Japan were 2s under :— 


Freight rate. 


Route. 
1912. 1913. 1yi4. 
Wool (Greasy)— } | 
To United States of America— i 
Via London or Liverpool 3d. to Rd.tofd. | 3d. to 14d. 
», San Francisco to Boston and 3d. i 3d. to gd. br” caageerees 
New York. ' | 
To Boston, direct ie «.) F22d. tod Zd. to fd. fd. to 14d. 
To Japan ass a xe wi) Fdeand 5% | 4dvand5% | 4d. and 5% 
{ primage. primage. primage. 
Wool (Scoured )}— 
To Japan ene oi ons | $d. and 5 §d.and5% | fd. and 5% 
primage. primage. primage. 
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CoASTAL AND Harsour Licats. 
Lighthouses and Signal Stations. 
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The coast of New South Wales, which is about 700 miles in length, has 


been well provided with lighthouses and signal stations, the number of light- 
houses at 30th June, 1915, being 28, averaging one light to 25 miles of coast 


line :— 
g 
Location of Lighthouse. s FS 
88 
na 
M. Green Cape 37 16 
Twofold Bay (Eden) 37 4 
(Lookout Point). 
M. Montagu Island —Sum-/36 15 
mit. 
Ulladulla (Warden Head)|35 22 
M., Jervis Bay(PointPerpen-|35 5 
dicular). 
Crookhaven River (34 54 
Kiama... -- (84 40 } 
Wollongong «+ |B4 25 
Bellambi** eee w[B4 22 
Cook’s River (Botany|33 57 
ay). 
Port Jackson, Sydney— 
M. Macquarie (Outer (33 51 
South Head). 
Hornby (Inner South|33 50 
Head). 
Broken Bay (Barrenjoey)/33 35 
M. Norah Head ...|88 17 | 
Port Hunter, Newcastle— 
M. Nobbys Head (Sum-|32 55 
mit). 
M. PortStephens—Stephens|82 45 
Point, 
Nelson Head (Summit)...| 
M, aac Point (Sealj32 26 
Rocks) 
ae (same Tower) ... 
Forster, Cape Hawke/32 11 
(anchorage). 
Crowdy Head am) 31 51 
Tacking Point ... ..(31 29 
M. Smoky Cape . [30 56 


| Fixed 


Description of Light. 


Colour of Light. 


Revolving— Flash 50 sec. 
Fixed ae 


Fixed and Flashing—Fixed 
33 sec., eclipse 16 sec., 
flash 5 sec., eclipse 16 
sec. 

Fixed es 

Group Flashing—Flash z 
sec., eclipse 2 sec., flash 
1} Sec. eclipse 2 sec., 
flash 2 sec., eclipse 13} 
sec, 


ae 
” 
” 
” 


Revolving — 4 Flashes 


every min. 
Fixed 
” 


Flashing—Flash 4 sec. 
duration, eclipse 4¢ sec. 


Occulting ... 


Revolving--Red & white 
light alternately, short 
eclipse between the two 
colours, 

Fixed 


Revolving—Flash every 4 

min. 
Fixed 
2 | 


” 
vf 


Pr 28 Me io 
Group Flashing —Flash 2 
sec., eclipse 2 sec., flash 
2 sec. eclipse 2 sec., flash 
2 sec., eclipse 20 sec. ; 


triple flash every 30 sec. 


White ... 


.| Red 


White (Incandes- 
cent petroleum 
vapour). 


.| White . 


White (Incandes- 
cent petroleum 
vapour). 


.| Red... 

..| Green (gas)... 
.| White (gas)t .. 
...| White and Red 
.| White .., C3 


White (Incandes- 
cent kerosene 
vapour). 


.| White (gas) 
.| Red 


White ... 


.| 5, (Incandescent 


petroleum 
vapour). 
) Redand 
White 
alternately. { 


White and Red* 


White (Incandes- 
cent petroleum) 


...| Greeng . 
.| Green (acetylene! 


gas). 
...| White and agai 
! White ... | 


” 


Distance 
visible 
(See note). 
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; | a 
3 808 
Location of Lighthouse. 48 [ Description of Light, Colour of Light. § = 3 
Ba} i BAe 
am | Are 
| : | Nauti» 
i cal 
oF f miles. 
Monument Rock, Trial|30 53 | Fixed eee es | Whiteand..., 6 
ay. Red... | 3 
Coffs Harbour Jetty ...30 18 | ,, ree hss | Red o., wl 5 
M. South Solitary Island 30 12 | Revolving—Flash every }| White(Incandes-| 20 
(Summit). ; / min, | cent petroleum); 
Clarence River ... Fixed se xe .... White ... wf 12 
i | 
Richmond River (2) i ot a eAnee “ ne = 
45 oe ie geal ay it in 
M. Cape Byron Flashing—Flash 4 sec) 4,  .. | 26 
| duration, eclipse 4% sec.| 
Ps (same Tower) ...! Fixed wk ue .., Red | eaal® eet 
Tweed River (Fingal Head)|28 11 es ae te | White ... w| 12 
‘ : 


Distance visible.—The-distance is calculated visible to an observer whose eye ig elevated 15 feet from the 
sea level. 


* The light shows white to seaward, and over Entrance Shoal, red within the shoal, and up the Channel 
as fav.as Nelson Head, white up the Harbour. 


+ Showing red over Mermaid Reef. 

+ Shows red over Bellambi Recf. 

§ Visible between N. and N, 62 deg. W., covering Seal Rocks and adjacent dangers, This- arc does not 
nclude Edith Breaker, from which the green light cannot be seen. 

{ Showing over the Juan and Julia rocks. 

** Maintained by Bellambi Coal Company. 


The lighthouses marked M above are equipped with Morse signalling lamps, 
and messages from vessels may be seat to them according to the rules laid 
down in the British Signal Manuel. At Newcastle and at South Head (Port 
Jackcon) the Morso signalling equipments are et the signal stations adjacent 
to the lighthouses. 

Lighted beacons and leading lights are placed for the safety of harbour 
navigation in the ports of Sydney, Newcastle, Ulladulla, Clarence River, 
Botany Bay, Wollongong, and Kiama. The Smoky Cape group-flashing 
light (visible 28 miles at sea), the Cape Byron group-flashing light (visible 
26 miles), and the Macquarie revolving light, on the South Head of Port 
Jackeon (visible 25 miles), are amongst the most powerful lights in the 
world. In addition, the light on Point Perpendicular is visible 24 miles; 
at Seal Rocks, visible 22 miles; at South Solitary Island visible 20 miles ; 
and at Montagu Island, visible 20 miles. An annual inspection is made of 
all lighthouses. 

Harbour Lights. 


In Port Jackson the question of efficient lighting has received considerable 
attention, and leading lights have been erected ai the entrance to the port, 
with occuliing lights to mark the channels. The five light buoys and the 
fixed light at Fort Denison have been converted to the Aga system of 
dissolved acetylene lighting. The harbour lights imclude two leading lights 
in the He stern channel, and fourteen lights at points up to Goat Island, where 
also are two leading lights. Oa Shark Island thete is a lighthouse, built in 
sections, of reinforced concrete, and a light is on Fort Denison. Electiic 
fog bells placed at Dawes Point, Sydney Cove, Fort Denison, and Bradley’s 
Head, are used ir times of fog. 

In Port Hunter, leading lights (two each) are placed off Stockton and in 
the fairway; there is also a leading light on the South Breakwater. 
Lights are placed at five other points, and there are also two fog-bells. 
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For Ulladulla harbour, Kiama breakwater, and Wollongong, there are two 
leading lights each, and for navigation of the Clarence River leading lights 
are exhibited at Maclean, Lawrence, Elizabeth Island, and Ulmarra. Also 
at Sugarloaf Point (Seal Rocks) there is, in addition to the dioptric light, 
a catadioptric, fixed, green light visible at three miles; and at Cape 
Byrn there is a fixed red light (dioptric) showing over Juan and Julia 
rocks, 

Fire Applianses—Sydney Harbour. 

The salvage pumps, hosus, &c., on three vessels of the Sydney Harbour 
Trast are maintained in efficient condition, and the Fire Brigade at Goat 
Island is fully equipped to cope with ontbreaks of fires amongst the 
shipping or on the wharves of the harbour. 


Pinot anD Rocket SrarTions. 


Pilotage on the coast of New South Wales is a State service, the pilots 
being salaried officers appointed by the Government. Their services must be 
engaged for all vessels not specifically exempted, and certificates of exemption 
from pilotage for the various ports of the State are granted, after exami- 
nation, only to British subjects, and are usable only in respect of British 
ships registered in Australia or in New Zealand, and engaged in trade in 
Australasia and the South Sea Islands, or in whaling. 

The following statement shows the pilot stations along the coast from 
north to south, the pilot staff at 30th June, 1915, and the number of vessels 
pilcted in and out of port duzing the years 1911-15. All the statioas except 
Camden Haven, Lake Macquarie, and Moruya River, are also rock:t stations; 
Port Jackson and Macleay River have two stations each, Port Hunte: four, 
and aach of the other poris one :— 


Vessels Piloted In and Qut. 
Port and Pilot Station, | Pilots. | Crew. | ; 7 
a j 2941. | 1oi2. | 1013. | 1914.* |1014-163 
| i ! 
| — 
Tweed River es 1 2; 82) 9; 8 8 8 
Riehmond River—Ballina 1 BB ea fe 8 1 10 
Clarence River—Yamba 1; 8; 10! 2) 5 6| 14 
Bellinger River ... 1 25 4 18 5 2 6 
Nambucca River 1 2 2, 20 9 6; 5 
Macleay River ... 1 4 wp 18-4 8 | 1 8 
Port Macquarie... 1 3 7) 16 8 6) 4. 
Camden Haven ... oti ue sak 1j 2); 4. W]e. 4 
‘Manning River—Harrington ... éeef 1 4 7! 26 16 6 8 
Forster—Cape Hawke ... te 1 2 8; 145 16 1 1 
Port Hunter—Neweastle w| 10) 28 [1,113 } 1,231 }1,194 | 785 }1,025 
Port Jackson—Sydney ie wt 10 23 [1,844 | 1,939 |.2,012 | 1,080 | 1,597 
Port Kembla—Wollongong J oo1 2] 12) ... 19 4) 10 
Shoalhaven River—Crookhaven veel 1 3 4/ 21 10 6 : 
Moruya 20.006. kneel ae 1) WW) 8) Th ws, woe 
Twofold Bay—Eden «il 1 3 34) 26 19 
| i 


* Six months ended 30th June, 1914, 


‘The number of pilotage certificates is shown elsewhere. 

The pilot vessel at Port Jackson is the Government steamer “Captain 
Cook,” a main-deck vessel 156 ft. x.25 ft. x 13 ft., having a gross tonnage of 
396, under-deck 376, net 172, and nominal horse-power 86. At Port Hunter 
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the pilot vessel is the Government steamer “ Ajax,” an awning-deck vessel 
129 ft. x 21 ft. x 12 ft. to main deck, and 19 ft. to awning deck, having a 
gross tonnage 344, net 189, and nominal horse-power 72. The Government 
tug ‘““Aiexandra ” is employed for pilot service at Clarence River. At each 
of the northern stations there are subsidised tugs for the use of pilots, 


Sarety EQUIPMENT FOR VESSELS. 


Regulations for safety under the Navigation Act make the following 
stipulations as to equipment to be carried :— 


Sea-going Vessels. 


Sufficient boat and raft accommodation and life-jackets for passengers 
and crew up to the numbers for which the vessel is certificated. _ 

Life-buoys in proportion to boats carried, the minimum number being 
ten. 

Blue lights (12), deck flare lights (2), rocket distress signals (24), 
rockets (12). 

Harbour and River Steamers. 

Sufficient buoyant apparatus, flotation seats, and rafts, also life-jackets 
to accommodate all persons on board. 

At least four life-buoys. 

Approved signals of distress. 

Regulations under the Navigation Act compel a lifejacket to be provided 
for each passenger, even on ferry boats. 


CuaRTs AND CoasTAL SURVEYS. 

The British Admiralty have surveying ships employed on the Australian 
Coast, and during recent years they have been engaged principally on the 
northern end north-western portions of the continent. The importance of 
the Torres Strait route from Australia to Eastern Asiatic end Indian ports 
have rendered such surveys necessary, co that the shores of the Arafura arfd 
Timor Seas will shortly be as well charted as the more settled and better 
known couthern and eastern shores of Australia. 

The importance of a properly equipped and organised Hydrographic 
Department has not yet been fully realised by the Australian States, and 
with the exception of the work done on the New South Wales coast, com- 
paratively little is known of the set of the ocean currents, with their seasonal 
or other variations, the meteorological influence on tidal flow, or the changes 
in temperature, density, velocity, or direction of the many currents on the 
Australian littoral. These currents are subject to change at various 
seasons of the year, as well as to secular changes, and a knowledge of them 
is of prime importance in connection with the mercantile marine. 

In the other Australian States, harbours and river entrances are surveyed 
by State officers, as in New South Wales, but nothing is done in the way 
of investigating ocean-currents beyond the immediate vicinity of the 
entrances. In New South Wales some work of this description has been 
undertaken, and a considerable amount of useful material has been 
collected; the observations can be regarded only as items in a series, 
and their full value will not be apparent until that series is complete. 

Measured distances have been marked on the coast for the use of high- 
speed vessels, such as torpedo destroyers, when running their speed trials. 
Two sets of obelisks, 1 nautical mile apart, are set up at Maroubra Bay, 
and another set near Cape Solander, Botany Bay, 4 nautical miles to the 
southward. By keeping a due magnetic north course, and noting the times 
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of transit for each set of obelisks, distances of 5, 4, or 1 miles may be accur* 
ately timed, and by timing and running the same distances, steering due 
magnetic south, the effect of current and wind may be eliminated. The 
Obelisks are conspicuous, easily picked up, and the transits well marked, 
at distances of from 1 to 3 miles off shore. 


DREDGING. 


The dredging service is controlled by the Department of Public Works for 


the ports and rivers other than Port Jackson, where the Sydney Harbour 
Trust is in control. 


The following statement summarises the operations of the Dredge service 
for the year ending 30th June, 1915, in the effort to prevent the shoaling of 
entranccs, and to deepen existing channels wherever necessary :— 


“Expenditure. 
oa 
° on Dredei 
Pony Hours . redging and 
Class of Dredge. aw Tons Dredg- Dredging only, Towing. 
; 8 ® | Dredged. ing E) 
ERS 7 : 
1a Total. |Per Ton. a Total. ta 
Harbours and Kivers— { { £ pence, j£& s. d. £ pence, 
Ladder... on . .| @ | 1,191,490 | 7,249 | 16,267 : 2 411) 27,267) 5-4 
Sand-pump i ase «| 18 |-2,749,227 | 11,269 | 69,887 6-06 |6 4 O| 74,21€| 6-43 
Combined Grab and Sand-puray 8 702,597 | 9,752; 19,637 6-71 2 0 3] 20,802) 7-10 
Grab. oi oe 185,702 | 8,532 | 12,776 | 16-51 (1 9 11 | 15,312) 19-79 
— Vy — 
Total... <tel 36 | 4,849,016 | 36,802 |113,567 | 5-87 |3 4 5 |137,602l 6-81 
Sydney Harbour Trust— | ra: nas i 
Sand-pump and Grab sees 11) 1,554,500 | 11,283 | 27,937 4:31 ]2 9 6 | 37,626) 5-82 


In the towing of dredged material from harbours end rivers fifteen tugs 
were engaged for the year 1914-15. For the Sydney Harbour Trust, eight 
tugs were cngaged in towing during the year. The following statement 
shows the expenditure on dredging and towing services at cach port for the 
last two years :— 


| Cost of Dredging Cost of Dredging 
i and Towing, and Towing. 
Locality. a eee Locality. ] So aca aie 
| 1913-14, | 1914-15. 1913-14. | 1914-15. 
£ & £ & 
Tweed River ae ese «| 7,158 4,718 | Newcastle Harbour... «| 75,492 | 69,004 
Richmond River ass ++-| 12,092 | 12,013 | Lake Macquarie wile «| 1,263 5,634 
Clarence River ... ole's «| 9,550 | 15,686 | Hawkesbury River and Bris-: 
Bellinger River ... ‘ne wo) 5,808 5,128 bane Water vas woe} BpABZ cee 
Nambucea River ae a| 7,411 3,087 | Cook’s River and George’s, 
Macleay River 3 wee veel 2,757 1,§22 River seis bee sos 4,051 3,722 
Port. Macquaric and Wilson! Botany Bay .., ae | 2,040 rectal 
River aus aie a] 2,668 2,859 | Shoalhaven and Crookhaven ... §83. 
Camden Haven .., ea ae 930]... Moruya River ... oe | 1,889 
Manning River «| 7,962 8,957 | Wagonga River... Sey wee 457 
Forster (Cape Hawke) ... a| 2,695 2,320 So 
Hunter River... nee «| G,491 pitts Total... wee £) 154,441 | 137,602 
Paterson River ... oe aad 561 | st, 
Port Jackson (Sydney Harbour 
Trust) ci eee £1 37,276 | 37,626 


Drepawa SypNey Harpour. 


During the year 1914-15 the quantity of sili removed from the bed of the 
port amounted to 1,554,500 tons. The Kasten chennel of the harbour has 
been dredged to a depth of 40 feet, and the Wester channel is now being 
deepened similarly. A new locally built bucket dredge is doing good work; 
the plant dredges to a depth of 45 feet, and is capable of moving 1,000 tons 
per hour. 
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Docxs AnD Sips. 

As the shipping traffic employing vessels of considerable size is 
concentrated at Sydney and Newcastle, accommodation, provided both by 
the Government and by private enterprise, for building, fitting, and repairing 
ships in the State, is concentrated at these ports. At Sydney there are four 
graving docks, five floating docks, and six patent slips; at Newcastle there 
are three patent slips, and an Act passed in October, 1918, sanctioned 
the construction at this port of a floating dock designed to lift vessels having 
a displacement of 8,500 tons, at en estimated cost of £110,000. 
docking and building yards are established along the coast to meet the 
necessities of jhe smaller vessels engaged in coastal trade. 

Particulars 2s to dock accommodation at Sydney and at. Newcastle at 


Other 


30th June, 1915, are supplied in the following table :— 
= ; = i / | Lifting- 
power of 
i Draught | Floating 
Name of Dock. | Wherc situated! Length, | Breadth, limits. ' Dock or 
| ' | Patent 
| Ship. 
SYDNEY HARBOUR—-(PORT JACKSON). 
Sa : os 
Graving Docks— ( ft ft. ft. | tens, 
singe reeet | j ; 
overnment—| | From outer caisson, 637 ‘99 | 
No.1(Sutherland)|} Cockatoo § ,, inner ,, 630) 84 i oe ee 
No. 2 (Fitzroy) Island. | » outer ,, 506 49. i Ql j 
, i, inna ,, 484 by Sate 
Private— | | j ' 
Mart’s ... «| Mort’s — Bay,! 640 | 69 at cope, 69| 16 ft.6in. high! ...... 
| Balmain = | ; at entrance,! water, 
: | 59on floor. | 12 ft. 6 in. low 
‘ ; water. 
Woolwich .| Parramatta 750 at present; but in) 100 at cope, 83; 28 high water) ss. 
| River. course of cxtension to, at entrance,| 23 low 3 
i ‘ . 75 on floor. H 
Floating Doeks— i ‘ | 
Private— io { { 
Ward’s ... -..| WaterviewBay 163 | 42 114 “| $00 
Drake’s «| White Bay, “| 150 | 60 7 : 308 
| Balmain, ead 
‘ i Weights 
Woolwich Pon-! Woolwich, | 195 | 56 between 12 1,400 
toon Dock. Parramatta ‘ i altars.” 5 
7 { River, | i 
Jubilee .., \ 317 38 atentrance. 13 | 1,200 
| Johnson's { 
Small ... | Bay. A 100 23 74 80 
Patent Slips— 
Someuatereallh \ t i 
overnment—_ i (| Arms, 28 | 
No.1 Cockatoo ( 105 1 Graal, 20 : t 9 { 800 
No. 2 j | Istnd. (| 33 { a | 6 
on | Arms, 17 ‘ i i 
N.S.W.Government! Dawes’ Point: 82 ay 6 i 100 
Boatshed. | i Cradle, 10, sts 
Private— ‘ { 
Mort’s No.1} ( 270 i 30 mess TOR Ws 16) 1,500 
} | i t. aft. 
» No.2 {/ Mort's Bay, ; 200 25 8fi.forwa,14) 800 
f Balmaln, % | ft. ait. 
» Nos | j 58 15 | 4 ft. forwd, 40 
J | | 6ft. Gin. aft, 
d 
NEWOASTLE HARBOUR—(PORT HUNTER). 
f 
Patent Slips— ft. ft. ft. tons, 
Private— ' 
O’Sullivan’s ...| Stockton... 220 40 9 < Sonya: 12] 1,000 
{ » 2 up 
| to 170 ft. 8 
ft. forwd. if 
| 280 ft. long| 
Callen's No.1 }} ; 150 30 100 
» No.2 f| Stockton wf 150 30 8 100 
i } ¥ 
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Particulars as to the Government graving docks elsewhere along the coast 
ate as follow :— 


[ 
Locality, Length on Top. gered at Draught limits, 

| ft | ft, ft, 
Tweed River ei aah 115 42 10 
Richmond River... ., 214 | 45 | 10 
Clarence River... see! 115 42 10 
Macleay River . oH 32 7 
Manning River .. | «1283 49 | 6} 
Shoalhaven River : a 130 26 i 6 


{ } 


Sutherland Graving Dock at Cockatoo Island, Port Jackson, is one of the 
largest single docks in the world. Woolwich Dock will be, when the present 
extensions are completed, the largest dock in the southern hemisphere— 
the pumps empty it in four hours, discharging 13,000 tons per hour. Fitzroy 
Dock is capable of receiving vessels drawing 21 feet 6 tuches of water. Con- 
siderable extensions have been made recently at the Government Dockyard, 
including the construction of two building-slips, adjacent to Fitzroy Dock, 
commanded by cantilever electrically-driven cranes. One of the berths is 
capable of allowing the construction of a vessel of 50 feet beam, 450 feet in 
length, the other is capable of taking a vessel of a similar beam and 350 feet 
in length. During 1913 the Docks at Cockeioo Island were transferred to 
the Commonwealth for naval purposes. 


Transactions at all Government docks since 1905 ate recorded in the 
following statement of vessels docked :— 


} | sc Richmond | Clarence | Macleay Manning 
| Pork Jackson. |Tweed River. “pron, | “River. River. River. Ba en 
H | } ; a ver. 
a 4 ae eee cea eee een 
e eR on- | S| Ton- e ‘on- 3 ‘on- 2 ‘on- ‘on, 
i br) 
| 2 Tonnage.! 2 \ nage. | 2 | nage. | 2 | nage. | 3 | nage. 2 | nage. | Bi nage 
iad i> > > ; > al 


{ | 


[ 

i 
1905! 89) 64,185 | 13 [1,577 ; 11 | 1,590 | 17 | 1,530 + 740 9 B45 [owed ae 
1906 | 85| 81,403 | 6 | 809] 9/1,585/ 7| 664) 5; 410 / 12 /1,152 |... 
1907) 78] 62,639] 4 | 239! 8/1155) 9 749)... ) | 6]. 810 on 
1908 80/ 103,026 | 6 | 492/13 |1,477/ 9| 656) 6] 400/ 10| 699 /3| 250 
1909| 59| 79,170 | 9! 770] 9 1,540 /10/ 643 | 6! 640; 4) 598 |3) 260 
1910) 68 | 102,161 | 12 1,002} 9 /1,961 | 13 /1,058/ 3] 348] 5) 298/1) 100 
1911/ 60] 79,243) 8] 497] 10 |2,376 | 16 | 900; 611,038) 6| 496 |...) ... 
1912| 70 95,367/ 12} 609) 4) 300/14 \1,838/ 11) 633) 8/ 525 /1/ 120 
1913 33) 43,089 | 10 | 772] 7/1,500/ 10) 732)... | 8 | 666 |... 
roi4ts {132 | 243,922 10; 741 | 10 /1,618 | 18 ,1,267 | ... 7} 891... 
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Sarp-BurLpING. 


The numbers and tonnage of steam and sailing vessels built in New South 
Wales are shown in the following statement for quinquennial periods from 


1876 to 1910, and for each year since 1910 separately :— 


Sailing. Steam. Motor. Total. 
Years, 
Vessels, rouiage: Vessels. | Yonnage.| Vessels. | Tonnage. | Vessels. } Tonnage. 
{ [ 
4 | 
1876-1880 155 9,319 106 9;292")\ xeseoas'l: cbeads 261 | 16,551 
1881-1885 | 173 | 7,403 191 | 17,546 | weer | esses 364 | 24,949 
1886-1890 68 | 2,877 | 87 B,169 | wee | seeaee 155 8,046 
1891-1895 | 76 | 2,865 42 2,042 |... 118 4,907 
1896-1900 97 | 4,015 | 50 3,419 | oa 147 7,434 
1901-1905 63 | 3,145 87 BION seach Sesaees 150 8,255 
1906-1910 15 656 91 4,458 | wees 106 5,114 
1911 1 18 10 | 891 4 77 15 986 
1912 2) us! 8 | ates} 10) 140} 20 | 3,470 
1913 2 112 10 | 678 6 100 18 890 
LOV4=1B 4} ceases |] sean 7 587 4 | 47 VW 634 
| 


Although the Act, which controls the registration of shipping in New South 
Wales, does not require the registration of vessels under 15 tons burthen, few 
of such vessels remain unregistered. The rules of yachting clubs ensure the 
registration of the yachis, steamers, and motor boats of the members; and, 
for the purpose of sale or mortgage, business is facilitated by such registration. 

In the first ten years of the period for which figures are given, the 
rate of construction averaged sixty-three vessels per annum—sailing, 
thirty-three; steam, thirty. Taken on the tonnage, the construction was at 
the rate of 4,150 tons per annum,—sailing, 1,672; steam, 2,478. The 
replacement of sailing vessels by steamers, and the increasing size of the 
latter, were the evident tendencies of the period, in which the years 1883 and 
1884 were characterised by the maximum activity in construction, both of 
sailing and steam vessels, fifty sailing and fifty-two steam vessels haying been 
built in 1883, and thirty-nine sailing vessels and sixty-four steamers in 1884. 
But the promise, indicated by the extent of operations in this period, of a 
localised ship-building industry was not fulfilled, as is evident from the figures 
for subsequent years. 


SHIPPING REGISTERS. 


The only ports in New South Wales at which shipping registers are main- 
tained by the Navigation Department are Sydney and Newcastle, and the — 
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ae 
v 


following statement shows tho registration a 


these ports on S0th June, 
1915, classified according to tonnage :— 


Sydney. | Newcastle. 
Tonnage. Steam. Sailing, Steam. Sailing. 
cases! Tonnage. | Vessels.| Tonnage, | Vessels. Tonnage. | Vessels.| Tonnage, 
Under 50%... ...) 404. | 7,280 270 | 3,866 | 41 936 21 565 
50 and under 100¢ | 100 7,164 | 53 | 3,884! 11 779 13 926 
100, 200...) 62 | 8,787; 21 | 2998 ) 2 | 217 2; 244 
200 . 4, 300..| 84 | 17,935 8 | 1,995 <i i 2 510 
300, 400...) 21 | 7,243 / 11 | 8,891 | . | & | 3,893 
400, 500... 9 | 4,020 | 2 93... we | 2 | 900 
{ 
500, 600...) 8 | 4,458 | 1 590 2 | 1,136 | ... 2 
{ i t 
600 ,, 1,000...) 12 9,087 | ll | 8,979 am 2 | 1,436 
1,000 ,, 41,400...) 8 | 8,959 | 3 1 3647 | oa er | ke 
1,409 =, _~—s-1,800...} 6 | 9,400 | , od ; 1,653 ; 1 | 1,458 
1,800 and over... 11 | 25,597 | 1 | 1,835 | 
te | ! 
Total .| 675¢ | 99,930 | 380 | 30,798 | 58§ | 6,556 | 47 | 7,427 


* Includes under steam, Sydney, 162 motor vessels, tonnage 1,704 ; and under steam, New mene 3 motor 
vessels, tonnage 56, 

f Includes under steam, Sydney, 4 motor vessels, tonnage 276, 

t Includes 166 motor vessels, tonnage 1,980. 

2 Includes 3 motor veasels, tonnage 56, 


The total tonnage registered at 30th June, 1915, was 144,706,—steam, 
104,450; motor, 2,036; and sailing, 38,220. These figures are exciusive of 
lighters. 

The aggregate numbers and tonnage of steam and sailing vessels on the 
register at each port at the close of each year, since 1906, are shown in 
the followmng statement :— 


Sydney, Newcastle, 
Year. Steam.* Sailing. Steam.* Sailing. 
Vessels, Tonnage. | Vessels.) Tonnage. | Vessels, Tonnage. | Vessels.) Tonnage. 
| 

1906 542 70,301 435 43,740 54 6,691 46 6,771 
1907 555 72,226 416 43,674 56 5,116 46 6,771 
1908 582 73,022 418 45,475 55 5,071 48 7,840 
1909 627 74,784 408 43,207 55 3,732 48 7,840 
1910 616 77,257 399 41,707 55 2,959 48 7,840 
1941 610 ; 76,589 | 374 37,048 57 | 4,820 ; 48 7,840 
1912 643 93,738 371 32,966 57 6,462 | 48 7,839 
1913 668 | 96,712 368 31,815 57 6,462 | 48 8,719 
1914-15 675 99,930 380 30,793 58 6,556 47 7,427 


* The figures include motor vessels. 


at Newcastle, 3 motor 


vessels, tonnage 56, 


In 1915 there were at Sydney 166 motor vessele, tonnage 1,980 ; and 
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The new tonnage registered in New South Wales since 1905 is summarised 


in the following table. 


The figures for steam tonnage, 1912, is far in 


excess of previous years, being due to depletions in inter-state shipping 


having been filled by the 


outside of Australia :— 


purchase and transfer of vessels registered 


H team, Motor. { Sailing. Total. 
Year, | ~ , { — ce ~ 

|Vessels.| Tonnage. Roe Tonnage. |Vessels.| Tonnage. |Vessels.} Tonnage. 

} i t | 
1905 37 3,018 |... | 11 1,108 48 4,121 
1906 40 11,249 i 14 3,243 | BA 14,492 
1907 i Bb | 7,664 | | 15 | 3,294 | 50 | 10,958 
1908 42 | 4,660 i ; 14 | 4,798 56 9,458 
1909 43 | 6,646 | | i) 1,783 48 ; 8,429 
1910 35 9,951 | .. | 4 | 1,377 | 88 | 11,328 
1911 36 | 25002") ee fo oa p10 1,945 46 9,447 
1912 42 ; 22,106 | 18 {| 288 | WI |; 988 71 23,388 
1913 29 8,357 | 16 246 | 29 2,220 74 10,833 
1914-15 18 | 6,753 ) 10 245 =| 15 353 43 7,351 

] 


The number of vessels built outside New South Wales, included in these 
registrations, is as follows :— 


Steam, | Motor, Sailing. Total, 
Year, i j eel = = prams 
: Vessels.| Tonnage. /Vessels. i Tonnage. | Vessels; Tonnage. |Vessels.| Tonnage. 
1905 | 7 bet |e | 4 6 | a7 | 13 2,338 
1906 6 | 10,261 we - i 4 2,831 10 13,092 
1907 | 69 | G487 | we we GT 3,144 | 16 9,631 
1908 ; 138 3,392 Sas tt # 10 4,648 23 8,040 
1909 7 5,525 dae . | 4 1,780 | 11 7,305 
1910 12 8,741 ie aes , 2 1,285 | 14 10,026 
1911 10 6,085 Sethe ane 7 1,813 ; 17 7,898 
1912 29 20,723 1 30 T 683, 37 21,436 
1913 13 7,210 2 50 25* 2,096 | 40 9,356 
1914-15 6 5,585 1 2. 13 825 | 20 5,93¢ 


* Mostly smail pear! fishing boats, transferred from another register. 


In connection with this statement of the origin of vessels registered, it is 
of interest to record the number and value of vessels built abroad and 


Mangia.) ccomielas Total, 
Year. z H roe . ae 
Vessels. Angresate Vessels.| nepante Vessels. Aggregate 
i 
£ : £ £ 
1905 4 35,000 | 3 | 10,165 7 46,165 
1906 6 \ 160,000 3 | 8,300 9 168,300 
1907 > 9 ; 234,760 6 . 24,940 15 259,700 
1908 | 10 + 179,000 7 § 10,450 Ly 189,450 
1909 | 8 | 191,750 DA 4,150 10 195,900 
1910 9 304,000 2 =) . 23,750 11 327,750 
1911 6 172,360 7 + 30,060 13 202,300 
1912 22 | 578,515 5 | 22,405 | 27 | 595,920 
1913 10 ; 228,968 | & | 21,982 15 250,950 
_. 1914 5 | 177,948 | 7 | 1,950 12 | 179,898 
19l¢-15| 3 | 87,006 | 2 | 2206 | 5 |” 89,302 
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Changes on the register by sales since 1905 are summarised as follows. 
Sales to foreign buyers, of course, result in removal of the vessels from 
the registers :— 


To British Buyers. To Foreign Buyers, 

: Steam. | Motor. | Sailing. Steam. Motor. | Sailing, 
Year, ceeey | i j ail = 
3 Ton- | 4 Ton- 3 Ton- 4 Ton- | 3 Ton- | 3 Ton? 

g age. i nage. B nage, m nage. a nage, | ze nage. 
> b i > | ie a S L. 

1905 43.1 4,100]... ] 0. [37 2,898 | 4 |o,468 | | 1] 54 
1906 || 47} 3,150)... |... | 82 /8,089; 4) ae fw] oe | 52 11,287 
1907 38.1 3,161| ...] ... | 20/2269, 211,840; .../ .. | 21) 443 
1908 GB 5,904 | See sa DBS MAB| See |) He ae | eee REID DR 
1909 361 4,197| ...) .. | 32 (3,749 /../ ua. | | | 2 |1,939 

1910 54] 5,146]... |... | 81 [5)650-| 2 [1,530 | ... | es ee 
1911 57 | 5,072)... | ... | 31/2466.) 2| 80! ... | | 3| 37 
1912 599,148)... |... | 39 4,098.) 2 7 fail | 4) 138 
1918 30 (10,623) 13 | 190/43 2,561 |... J we | on | we | 4 | 138 
1914-15 | 16 2,828} 13 | 305 11; 758 | 1 |1,168 ar 1| 14 

. | | i 


Harpour REMovALS. 

In addition to piloting vessels in and out of ports, pilots are required to 
superintend removals of vessels, except such as are exempted within Port 
Jackson.and Port Hunter. Following are the records of harbour removals 
since 1905 :—.. 


| Port Jackson (Sydney). H Port Hunter (Newcastle). 
Year, oo : ee ps 
Vessels, Tonnage. | Vessels. Tonnage. 
; | 
1905 676 1,682,809 | 565 | - 1,066,047 
1906 | 814 1,992,845 634 | 1,256,303 
1907 | 1,178 2,704,323 | 710 | 1,448,843 
1908 | 788 2,030,751 ; 641 | 1,364,667 
1909 | 698 | 1,795,286 | 389-786, 733 
1910 | 913 2,661,064 . 415 | 903,764 
1911 | 991 3,009,123 426 960,718 
1912 941 2,981,829 | 516 1,200,765 
1913 1,027 3,174,714 1,223") — 2,684,912* 
19144 623 1,866,331 785 1,911,010 
1914-15 916 | 3,418,536 1,025 1,948,864 


* Figures for this year represent the multiple removals.of ships, and are not comparable with peeae ears 
Half-year ended 30th June. 
Tuas.. 


To ensure an efficient and ready service in towing, vessels.in and out.ef pert 
as required, the Department of Navigation. subsidises one tug at each. of 
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nine stations for the ten ports named below, For the Nambucca and 
Macleay Rivers there is a joint service by one tug. The special sanction of 
the Department must be given before the tugs may be removed from their 
stations. The masters must be in readiness to take all vessels out of port, 
and must render assistance promptly in case of any vessels in danger; they 
are required also to convey pilots to vessels signalling for the services of a 
pilot. The maximum towing rate is fixed at 4d. per registered ton, with a 
minimum fee of £1 10s, 


The following statement shows the vessels towed in and out of each port 
and the amount of the subsidy since 1905 :— 


Tweed and 


( 
ate ‘ ‘ Clarence : zt Nambucca | Macleay 
2 Brunswigh Richmond River, | River, Bellinger River. Rivert. River.t 
ear, oe 
| 
Sub- Sub- Sub- | 
In, | Out, In, | Out. sidy. In, baal sidy. In. | Out, sidy, In. Out,! In. | Out, 


£ £ £ 
1905 | 84 O4 18 |1,360 | 10; 9] 900 92 | 139 |1,008 | 70 | 107 |... 


1 1 
1906 | 65| 81; 6] 15|1,560)13)15| 900} 91] 136 11,008] 50| 87/ 6 | 1 
1907 | 61] 79; 4| 8 |1,560| 23] 18} 900/ 154} 177\1,008| 48) 114) 3 | 5 
190s | 88 93| 3] 5/1,560/13]13| 900, 156] 197 /1,008 | 163] 113] 6 | 8 
| g2! 93] ..{ 4/1,560| 13/122! 900} 140; 194 {1,008 | 76/120, 5 | 4 

j 3/3 


1909 | 
1 
1910} 78} 100) 1 71,560 | 9] 8 t 126 | 212 |1,008 | 57 | 113 | 
1911 84/ 82 6 | 24 ; 1,560 | 10 9 $ | 118 200 , 912 64 | 132 vee tee 
1912 97 | 103 vee | eee | 2,560 3 3 t 128 202 912} 52 97 | we aoe 
1913 82 94 5 | 5 | 1,560 | -8 6 t 135 203 912 | 122 | 164)... see 
1914- 80 89 «| 9 11,560 2 1 t 103 154 912 93 | 137! ... Pry 
1915, ! i 
| I Forste 
Port Macquarie. | Camden Haven. | Manning River. Cape Hawke, Total. 
Year, one 
i Sub- Sub- Sub- Sub- Sub- 
Ta, | Out. aidy. | In, | Out. sidy. In. | Out. sidy. In, ; Out, sidy. In, | Out. sidy. 


1905 84 | 96 450 203 | 205 600 280 | 280 500 84) 254 450 908 | 1,203 6,997 
1906 | 73 | 104 | 420 | 203 | 207 | 600] 64) 64] 500] 180] 274 | 400; 701] 984 | 7,197 
1907 | 56 92 | 420 115 | 171 | 600} 19, 100 | 500 | 182 | 240; 400] 605 , 999 | 7,197 
1908 | 48 82 | 540 5 8 | 960 | 112 | 163 | 500 | 239 | 239) 400} 832] 921 | 7,677 
1909 | 39] 57 | 840 | 165 | 190 / 960 | 300 ; 800 | 500) 67 | 144 | 540 | 887 | 1,127 / 8,117 
1910 | 37 38 | 840 | 152 | 178 | 960 | 249 | 247 | 600 | 62] 107 | 540} 774 |1,013 | 7,317 
1911 24 31 | 840 | 115 | 150 | 960 | 235 | 240 | 8401 49| 112] 660! 705] 980 | 7,581 
1912 53 61 | 840 | 53 | 104 | 960 | 124 | 138 | 840 | 51, 110] 660; 561 | 818 | 7,581 
1913 341 46 | 840} 36] 93) 960] 100; 112] 840 | 46 89 | 660! 563 | 812 | 7,521 


1914 13 | 18 | 960 10} 61) 960] 48; 60/900] 14 57 |1,020 | 363 | 586 | 8,361 
41915] ‘ l 


i 
) 
{ 
{ 
i 
{ 
| 


* For the Tweed and Brunswick station the subsidy has remained at £849 per annum throughout 
the ten years, 


tor the joint service of the Nambucca and Macleay Rivers station the subsidy until 1913 
was £960 per annum. In 1913 it was £900, and in 1915 £1,200 per annum. 


t The service is conducted by the Department of Navigation. 


QUARANTINE. 


The administration of all matters relating to seaboard quarantine is under 
control of the Federal Minister for Trade and Customs. The Commonwealth 
Quarantine Act, 1908-1912, defines the vessels which shall be subject to 
quarantine, and provides for the exclusion, detention, observation, segrega- 
tion, isolation, protection, sanitary regulation, and disinfection of vessels, 
persons, goods, things, animals, or plants, so as to prevent the introduction 
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or spread of diseases or pests into the Commonwealth. Particulars of 
vessels examined by the Government Port Health Officers at Sydney and 
Newcastle during each year, since 1905, are shown in the following table :—~ 


Vessels. | Persons. 
Year. | | | - 
lamin a. Pr ie q,| Passengers. | Crews. Total. 
: ! Artie Le eee itp ey: 
1905 | 756; 146 8,060 31,603 39, 663 
1906 871 141 12,016 42,376 54,392 
1907 969 160 9,656 39,298 48,954 
1908 740 44 7,300 31,477 38,777 
1909 628 67 8,227 29,075 37,302 
1910 655 71 11,313 30,328 | 41,641 
1911 737 196 25,160 38,755 63,915 
1912 689 878 23,668 37,719 | 61,387 
1913 773 1,016 27,474 46,354 73,828 
1914-15 | 532 900 20,394 33,266 53,660 


Vessels arriving in Australian ports from oversea are examined at the 
first port of call, and also, in the case of vessels from places north of Australia, 
at the last port of call, and pratique is given ordinarily for the whole of the 
Commonwealth. The quarantine station at North Head, Port Jackson, as 
maintained by the State Government, was transferred to the Commonwealth 
for the purpose of human quarantine. 


Stock quarantine is undertaken at Athol Bay, Port Jackson, where 76 
horses, 32 head of cattle, 38 sheep, 54 dogs, 6 goats, 14 pigs, 2 mules, were 
detained during the year ended 30th June, 1915. 


WRECKS AND DISASTERS. 
Casualties. 


Wrecks and shipping casualties occurring to British merchant shipping 
on or near the coast of the State are subjects of investigation by Courts of 
Marine Inquiry, of which some account is given in the chapter of this Year 
Book relating to law courts. The following statement shows such wrecks 
and casualties reported since 1905 :— 


1. 
British Vessels. agai Value of | Crewsand | 
Year. “1 mgnn age. | Vessels and | Passen- (Lives Lost. 
| Steam. | Motor. | Sailing.| Total. Cargoes. gers. 
é | 
1905 4 4 8 974 722,672 | 52 | 8 
1906 4 ae 4 | 89 4,063 | 22 | Bos 
1907 4 | 1 5 716 17,945 | 55 sea 
1908 9 3 12 5,898 139,082 209 | 10 
1909 4 | oes 4 520 18,750 60 | 1 
1910 6 . ove 6 3,291 111,765 191 2 
1911 7 2 9 2,546 50,600 2 | 4] 
*1012 8 2 10 1,093 38,066 | 142 36 
1913 3 oie 4 7 372 710,834 | 40 1 
+1914 5 1 3 9 687 16,677 58 | 7 
1914-15 3 1 6 10 1,896 28,820 117 13 


* Pigares fo* thu, year include one steam vessel of 41 tons, trading on the Murray River. 
+ Complete /2'°'mation not available. ¢ Half year ended 30th June, 
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The majority of ths vessels reported are small coasters under 200 tons. 
As regards foreign shipping, inquiries. as to vessels lost are made by foreign 
consuls. Following is the record since 1905 :— 


Foreign Vessels, a | 
Year, |—--—— =) age een | Roane [eesiorte 
Steam. | Sailing. Total. 
| | 
1995 | eta he a 1,299 Tas ok! ee 
1908 1 Be SS 6,367 | 62 
1907 1!| ef ¢s | 2,298 Lat 
1908 ve a 2 | 3,605 40 7 
1909 1 1 1,364 22 | 
1910 | | | ou 
1911 | 1 1 1,583 | 20 | 
1913 | ols. Sl | 
1914-15 Ae 
| | 


Particulars as to valuc of vessels and cargo lost are not obtainabie for 
each year. During the years 1910 and from 1912 to 1915 there were no 
Consular Inquiries concerning wrecks. 


The figures given in the two tables above de not include vessels which 
left the ports of the State and were not reported subsequently. 


Relief. 


Two lifeboat stations are maintained on the coast, one at the Sydney 
Heads, and the other at Newcastle; and the whaleboats at the pilot stations 
are fitted for rescue service. The steam tugs subsidised for the towing of 
ships in and out. of port also are available for the purpose of rendering 
assistance to vessels in distrass: and life-saving appliances are kept at certain 
places along the coast. A considerable number of vessels trading in 
Australian waters are fitted with wireless telegraphy apparatus, by which 
ald may be summoned by vessels in distress. 


The Royal Shipwreck Relief and Humane Society of New South Wales is 
maintained by public subscriptions, unsubsidised by the State, to. afford 
relief in cases of distress to dependents of New South Wales seamen who 
have lost their lives or sustained injury in the discharge of their duties, to 
relieve crews of vessels and necessitous passengers wrecked in New South 
Wales waters, and to encourage acts of bravery by granting awards for 
metitorious deeds in saving human life. The relief granted on account of 
maritime disasters during the year ended 30th June, 1915, amounted to 
£634, in addition to £58 expended on account of awards. The revenue 
of the Society for the year included £1,275, derived from public subscriptions 
and legacies, while the invested funds.of the society amounted to £19,700, 
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Under the auspices of the religious denominations, several missions are 
interested in the welfare of seamen, such as the Sydney Mission to Seamen, 
the Catholic Mission, and the Central Methodist Mission, each of which 
maintains an institute in Sydney for the use of seafaring men while in the 
port. 


GOVERNMENT SHIPPING OFFICES. 


Government Shipping Offices are maintained at Sydney and Newcastle 
to deal with matters relating to the engagement and discharge of seamen of 
British vessels. Following are the records of transactions at each of these 
shipping offices since 1910 :— 


Engagements registered. Discharges registered. | Licenses to ship. 
Year \ 
Sydney. ats Total, | Sydney. |Newcastle.| Total. | Sydney. Acre Total. 


J 


} ? = a | 
1910 | 22,791 | 2,989 | 25,780 | 20,989 2,014 | 22,953 3,405 732 | 4,137 
1911 | 25,293 | 2,653 ) 27,946 | 24,971 1,898 | 26,869 | 4,143 715 | 4,858 
j ' 
| 


1912 { 30,332 | 3,619 | 33,951 | 31,085 | 2,885 { 23,970] 3,112; 667 | 3,779 


1913 | 31,054 | 3,670 | 34,724] 31,977] 2,712 34,089 1,855} 628 | 2,483 


1914-15) 32,370 | 4,844 | 37,214) 31,419 4,150 35,569 | 2,551 395 | 2,946 


{ i L 


For 1915, seamen reporied as deseriers from British vessels trading on foreign 
voyages numbered 521, viz., 395 at Sydney, end 126 at Newcastle. The 
wages paid to seamen through the shipping offices amounted to £157,781 
of which £136,302 was paid at Sydney. Wages issued in advence notes 
amounted to £3,015, of which the greater part, £1,694, was recorded for 
Newcastle. 


Masters of foreign vessels engage and discharge seamen at the offices of 
the consuls representing the countries to which the vessels belong, and no 
particulars are available in regard to these transactions. 


Ferry SERVICES. 
Rivers. 


Linking up the highways in every direction are ferry services provided 
free by the State. At the end of 1914, there were 121 of these ferries, of 
which 21 were classed as national works, and 100 were controlled by munici- 
palities end shires. These services are not to be regarded in any way as 
coming under the classification of shipping, being merely an cessary connec- 
tion between roadways broken by rivers 


Sydney Harbour Ferries. 


In Sydney Harbour extensive ferry services are provided by various 
private companies, which, unlike the. river ferries noted above, are not 
considered in the light of necessary links in the system of road communica 
tion, and the companies, therefore, are permitted to charge fares for these 
services. The total estimated number of passengers carried on the Sydney 
Harbour ferries during the year ended 36th June, 1915, was 33,258,000. 
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The passenger fares between Sydney and Australasian ports are as follows:— 


. Single Fares, ; Single Fares, 
Ports, \ Ports, a 
First Second First Second 
Class. Class. Class, Class. 
i 
| || 
New South Wales— | £ s.d.|£ 8. d. \Queensland— '£ 8s. d £ sd. 
Ballina ie «| 115 0/017 6 Brisbane ... 3.7 6/115 0 
Bateman’s Bay 1 2 0 eee Bowen “9 5 0,6 7 0 
Bellinger River 112 6/017 6 Burketown «1710 0:7 5 0 
Bermagui .,. .|1 7 6/013 9{| Bundaberg .|4 7 612 7 6 
Berry wi 10 8 3 adi Cairns... (1019 0;710 0 
Bomaderry ... 30 8 3 Cardwell ... 1019 0; 710 0 
Booral xe | 013 0 Cooktown ... i122 3 0/813 0 
Bulahdelah ... | O14 6 ae Innisfail 1019 0|71i0 0 
Byron Bay... + 117 6|110 0 Gladstone ... 514 0\;2 4 90 
Camden Haven 110 0 va Lucinda 1014 O;7 4 0 
Cape Hawke | 1 0 0 Mackay 813 0/516 0 
Clarence River— Maryborough 450/29 6 
Maclean ... | 115 0 tae Mourilyan Harbour\l0 19 0;710 @ 
Grafton ... 117 6/017 6 Normanton (1510 0/615 0 
Coff’s Harbour |115 0/1 0 0 Port Douglas ..1117 0]8 2 0 
Coraki 117 6/1 0 0 Rockhampton 6 10/3 9 0 
Eden ; | 113 0/015 0} Townsville 1916 0)613 0 
Hastings River | 167 ~6 «» || Thursday Island . 4 0 O0j11 0 0 
Jervis Bay ... 015 0 ve | 
ae * ' me South Australia— 
eeu Se ; a Adelaide ... «£4 0 0/3 0 0 
Lismore... | 117 6) 1 2 6 £4 14s, Gd 
Macleay ae . i: re ; 0 - [ | as 
Manning River : 7 01 
Merimbula. | 113 0/016 6 Ses aaa ae ee 
Montagu Island ...) 115 0 406 eu ot: - 
Moruya «| 019 3 Aus 
Nambucca River ...| 1 12 6 .» || Western Australia— | 
Narooma ... «| 1 5 0 sae Albany ./£l0—£11 1715 0 
Nelligen (Clyde R.)...) 1 2 0 AY 
Noweastle eee «| 0 6 0/0 3 6 | Fremantle .- £10—£1l | 715 0 
Nowra <a |0 8 3 wee 
Port Kembla 06 6 Geraldton... + £12— 610 0 
Port Macquarie ,1 #7 6 £13 2s. 
Port Stephens . 011 0 ete 
Tathra ve - 1138 0/016 6 | Tasmania— 
Trial Bay | 112 6)017 6 Hobart 3.0 0)117 6 
Ulladulla | 016 6 ong Launceston 30 0;117 6 
Wagonga |1 5 0 ave 
Wilson River .|1 7 6 Sia New Zealand— 
Woolgoolga ~ 115 0/1 0 0 Auckland ... | 715 0/410 0 
Wollongong | |0 4 6 ats Gisborne |816 0/5 10 
Napier— : 
Lord Howe Island...| 3 0 0;2 0 0 Via Auckland...) 9 8 0/5 6 O 
Norfolk Island |6 0 O14 0 0 Via Wellington... 8 10 6| 416 0 
blr Setaam «| 715 0;410 0 
Lyttelton .. | 810 6/416 0 
Victoria— Dunedin .. |9 8 015 6 0 
Melbourne .., (£2 7 6/115 0 Blutt .918 01516 O 
£2 17s. 6d. 
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Between Sydney and other ports the fares were as follows :— 


Single Fares. 


Ports. t- - 


First Class. Second Class. Third Class, 
£s. d. £3. d. £s. d. 
London ... sea ao eee £70-£82 £42-£46 £16-£21 
Marseilles ... Mie eae ay £66-£78 £40-£44 £15-£19 
Naples... ala tas tas £66-£78 £40-£44 £15-£19 
Southampton ses see ary £68-£78 £41-£46 £20-£24 
Venice vas at ie eae 83 10 0 | saveesecever 
Aden ete sea ae ie 44 0 0 34. 0 0 
Bombay ... ... ok wi = 40 «0=«O0 30 0 0 
Calcutta... eee se on 40 0 0 30 0 0 
Colombo ... awe ee wea 36 0 0 28 0 0 £8 58.—£10 5s. 
Hong Kong sas aos pet £30-—£40 1910 0 i 1500 . 
Manila aa is see «| £28 10s.—£38 £18 15s.—£25 £14 10s.—£15 
Madras... ons ois Sex 40 0 0 B30 0 O° [| aeasaeseneee 
Penang... ees ts bse 46 0 0 35 0 0 | caneveeeuees 
Port Moresby wae be as 15 0 0 10 0 0 } 8 0 0 
Sourabaya... bee aie oes 3210 0 2115 0 | 16 5 0 
Samarang ... bes oes Gath 33.10 0 22 5 0 I 1615 0 
Batavia ... _ ves on 34 10 0 23 0 0 17 5 0 
Macassar ... na weg Si 30 10 0 20. Be Oo LL) © cadewestines vs 
Shanghai ... . seal 44 0 0 28 0 0 1610 0 
Singapore (via Brisbane) ...| £37 10s.— £39 10s. 2610 0 1815 0 
‘3 (via Fremantle) we 2810 O | aaeneeeeeeee I 18 5 0 
Mauritius ... aes eats wos) £36 95.—£51 98.) cee eeee eee | 20 9 6 
Port Said ... ees ves Saal £62-—£74 £38—£42 | £15—£19 
Yokohama i on a 47 0 0 30 0 0 i 18 0 0 
Norfolk Island... ti oes 6 0 0 4 00 i desis acters 
Fiji (Suva) ed xe seek VEO 05 ON awtassicee 615 0 
(Levuka) oes i ae 1110 0 aiaeeea ceed 7 0 0 
New Hebrides— 
Aneityum .. vies an 10 0 0 i 5 0 0 
Vila (Sandwich) sie re 10 0 0 i 5 0 0 
Solomon Islands (Tulagi) wed 12 0 0 8 0 0 
Honolulu ... ioe ate wal 32 0 0 1210 0 
Noumea ... AY abs ine TOO 20! (fi adeweevassee. [| ceedesseas ccs 
Samoan talanaes se wise cx 1615 0 10 0 0 
San Francisco... ee 45 0 0 18 10 0 
Tonga Islands (Nukualofs) ee 13 10 0 8 0 0 
Vancouver see tes 45 0 0 18 10 0 
Cape Town oes wee on £380—£37 | ase eeeeeeee £13 13s.—£17 17s. 
Natal (Durban) ... a es £380—£37 || ca eeeeeeee te £13 138s.—£17 17s. 
Monte Video sie ats a 50 0 0 30 0 0 1717 0 


Nore.—Passenger service has been suspended during the war to Antwerp, Bremen, and certain 
other continental] ports. 


DisTANCES FROM SYDNEY. 


The distances by water between Sydney and some of the principal ports 
of the world are as follows :— 


Sydney to— Miles. Sydney to— Miles, 
Adelaide ey He .. 1,080 London, via Suez direct... «+ 11,863 
Albany .., a Pes «. 2,090 London, via Cape Horn . 13,070 
Auekland aa ee we =1,281 Lond on, via Cape of Good Hope... 12,500 
Brisbane Poe ae w= 508 London via Panama _,, . 12,222 
Capetown isi ies we 6,774 Melbourne... Ss wo «576 
Darwin... an we 2,540 New York, via Panama... we 9,704 
Fremantle sta a a 2,450 San Francisco... ws see 6,445 
Hobart . sek ui we 623 Singapore ... eee vgs s+ 4,300 
Hong Kong a a ws 4,130 Suva ar ve ve ae 1,748 
Honolulu hea we 4,523 Vancouver... ae ss ww» §©6,715 
London, via Vancouver w» 11,550 Wellington ws 1,289 
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INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS. 


The following organisations of employees in connection with shipping 
have been registered under the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Acts :— 

Australasian Institute of Marme Engineers. 

Federated Marine Stewards and Pantrymen’s Association of Australasia. 
Federated Masters and Engineers Association of Australasia. 

Federated Seamen’s Union of Australia. 

Federated Stewards and. Cooks’ Union of Australasia. 

Merchant Service Guild of Australasia. 

Waterside Workers’ Federation of Australia. 


The Commonwealth Steamship Owners’ Association is registered as an 
organisation of employers. 


All these organisations, except the Federated Masters and Engineers 
Association of Australasia, are bound as to hours, wages, and conditions of 
employment, by awards of the Court, or by agreements certified in 
pursuance of section 24 of the Act. 


Waces anp AWARDS. 
Australian Trade. 


Minimum rates of wages payable to navigating officers, seamen, cooks, 
and stewards of vessels engaged in Interstate trade by the six companies 
which comprise the Commonwealth Steamship Owners’ Association are fixed 
by awards of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. 


Under the award relating to the masters and navigating officers of steamers: 
in the Australian trade, and delivered on the 14th November, 1913, the 
minimum rates of wages per calendar month are graded, according to the 
size of the vessels, for the Interstate trade as follows :— 


Navigating Officers. 


Gross Registered Tonnage. 


Master, ; aie iy 
Chief. | Second, | Third, | Fourth or 


} 

Passenger vessels (interstate) £ | g¢ | ¢& £ £ 
250 tonsandunder ..| 21 «| #15 | 12) fee 
251-— 500 aes oor wee 23 | 16 13 | vee { eae 
501-1,000 ... 2 | 16 13 ll |} 10 

1,001-2,000 .. 23 | #7 i4 12 10 
2,001-3,060 .. 32 ig | 1 | 1g 10 
8,001-4,000 .. 37 19 | 16 13 10 
Over 4,000 ... 43 20 17 14 10 


Cargo vessels lanes ae 


250 tons and haagich 20 14 12 

251- 500. oa 22 15 12 . 

501-1,000 .. 24 15 12 ll 10 
1,001-2,000 “is 27 16 ,; #13 {| 12 10 
2,001-3,000 .. 30 li 14 12 10 
3,001-4,000 .. 33 wg !| 1 |; 18 10 
Over 4,000 .. 36 18 15 13 10 

| i 
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Navigating Officers, 


Gross Registered Tonnage. Master, i 
| Chief, | Second, | Third, | Fourth 
: 
Passenger vesse. ithin al | 

Ss ole Is (within = £ | £ £ eo 

125 tons andunder... 4... 20, 14 ha os ee 
126- 250... .. ..f 21 | 15 1 | Wd | io 
251- 500... ..° « 23 | 16 13 11 { 10 
501-1,000.. .. .. 2 | 16 | 1 |} W 10 

1,001-1,500 ... os wl) Q7 | 7 | 14 | 12 | Io 

1,501-2,000... . ee 28 17 4 | 2 | 10 

2,001-3,000 ... 0 ewes), 8 18 1 | 1 | 10 

3,001-4,000... ... at 87 19 166) #13 ~~ («10 
Over 4,000 tons 2. 048 2 | 17) 14 (8 

| i 
Cargo vessels (within a State), i | : 

725 tons and under... we 19 13 Th we 4 
126- 250... 2. veel 20 14 12; ll | 10 
QB1- 500... eee 2D 15 2 | 11 | 10 
501-1,000 ... ae wf 24 15 | 1 | Il |; 10 

1,001-1,500... 26 16; 33 } 12] 10 

1,501-2,000... . | 27 ie | 13 | 12 | 10 

2001-3,000 ... ss] 80 7 | mw | wz | 19 

3,001-4,000 ... eel 88 18 15 | 18 | 10 
Over 4,000 tons ... wea 36 18 15 13 | 10 


Leave of absence for a continuous period on full pay has also been awarded 
—the masters being allowed from 21 to 28 days, and the officers 14 days per 
annum. In addition, five intervals of twenty-four hours in each month 
must be given free from duty at the master’s or officer’s home port, or on 
Sundays or holidays at other ports. If required to do duty at his home 
port from the expiration of one hour after the vessel has been berthed till 
two hours before its departure, or for more than eight hours per day in any 
other port, overtime must be paid to a master at the rate of 5s. per hour, and 
to an officer 2s. 6d. per hour. 

' Masters and officers, after three months’ continuous service, are entitled to 
one month’s notice or one month’s pay on discharge, except in the case of 
dismissal for misconduct or of transfer from one ship of the employer to 
another. Pay does not cease during transfer. 

For marine engineers, the minimum monthly rates were, by judgment 
given in May, 1909, fixed as follows :— 


Engineers. 
Nominal Horse-power of Vessels. |~ 7 
Chief. | Second, Third, | Fourth, - 
£& £ £ & 
With 106 n.h.-p. ia v| = 20 16 14 ae 
100-149 vee ase ain 21 16 14 
150-199 eas ave date 22 17 14 ie 
200-249 Vie sie ia Zt 18 15 12 
250-349 big ue ie 25 18 15 12 
350-449 ate axe ee 274 19 16 13 
450 and over wa) = 29) | 20 16 13 


For fifth, sixth, and seventh engineers on vessels over 460 n.h.-p., the 
minimum rates are respectively £12, £11, and £10 per month. # is 
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- In 1912 the Australasian Institute of Marine Engineers completed indus- 
trial agreements with certain steamship owners in respect to their interstate 
trade, as between the members of the Institute and their respective 
employers. 

The award relating to seamen became operative at the end of 1911. The 
minimum rates of wages per month are :— 


£ £ 
Boatswain ... eee xs rn) Donkeyman... See see ow. Il 
A.B., employedaslamp-trimmer... 9 | Greaser an aes ave we 40 
AB Gin ace ak a ae, BL nema rise > Ge ate ver AD 
Ordinary seamen,18 yearsandover 6 | ‘Trimmer... we ees ws «8B 


ai under 18 years... 5 


Working hours in port for seamen are fixed as between 7 a.m. and 5 p.m., 
the maximum being eight per day. At sea the hours for stokehold men 
have been fixed at eight per day, this provision having been extended to 
deckhands from 1st July, 1912. 

Seamen are not required to work on Sundays or holidays if in port, except 
for overtime pay, and each seaman is entitled to an extra day’s pay or a day 
off ashore at his home port for each holiday spent at sea. 

An agreement certified in pursuance of Sec. 24 of the Act and relating to 
marine cooks, bakers, and butchers came into force as from the 1st August, 
1914, the minimum wages per month being— 


Passenger vessels of over 4,000 £ s. £8 
tons gross register— | Sculleryman te 6 10 
Chief cook ns es - 16 0 Assistant sculleryiman... 4 0 
Second cook... ay . 10 0 
ae a sai Boeke 9 10 Passenger vessels of 4,000 tons 
xtra second cook =... ws, gross register and under— 
Third cook Pre oe w. 710 Chief cook fos st we. 14:10 
Ship’s cook... sos » 9 0 Second cook... ae 10 0 
Assistant ship’s cook ... . 510 Third cook... i wv. 710 
‘Bteerage cook... 0 we 9 OO Baker... we wee LL O 
. Assistant steerage cook 5 10 Butcher ... se ae wv 8 0 
Baker .., oes poe .. 12 0 Sculleryman.., wei we 4A 0 
Assistant baker « 710 Cargo and collier vessels— 
“Butcher ... cs se ee M0: Y Chief cook Sah ae «. 11 0 
Assistant butcher Ls .. 610 | Assistant cook .., Pe « 5 0 


Extra payment at the rate of.1s. per hour is made to each member of the 
galley staff for work in port after 5:30 p.m. when there are no passengers on 
board, or aftcr 6°30 p.m. when passengers are on board. 

Stewards and pantrymen ate under an award made in May, 1910. 
The minimum rates of pay per month are :— 


Barman and storekeeper ... -- 510 
Other stewards of first grade ... 5 10 


Night-watchman oe «- £7t0 £8 
Cargo or collier steward eas 10 0 


£a | & s, 
Second steward ... ose ee 710 | Stewards of second grade— 
Steward in charge of second saloon 710 } under 17 years... 2 0 
Pantryman.. 0. ee B10 » 11-19 years 3 0 
Fore cabin steward... See «. 610 | » 19-21 years 4 0 
Chief saloon steward AS ww 6 0 | x, 21 years or over 5 0 
1 
| 
i 


The rate of overtime is 10d. per hour for stewards of second grade, and 
Is. per hour for others. Overtime is payable for all work in port after 5 
p.m., and at terminal ports for work after 10 a.m., or one hour after arrival, 
whichever is the later. 
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For marine engineers on interstate vessels te minimum rates of wages per 
calendar month were fixed by award of the Court on the Ist October, 1912, 
on the basis of the nominal horse-power of each vessel as follows :-— 


Engineers. 
Nominal Horse-power of : a ; 
ieee | Chief, | Second. | Third. | Fourth. [goveh tet, 

£ £s. | £5. £ £ 
Under 1600 n.h-p. ...) 22 V7 WO | WO | eeeree | tees 
100-149 oe »| 23 517 10 | 1510 | 
150-199 wes wl 24 19 0/16 O | .... 
200-249 Sem | 26 1:20 0/17 0; 14 
250-349 “3 | 28 $20 0/117 0 14 
350-449 80 210 18 0 | 
450-599 is we 820 | 22-0: 18 0 1 | 
600 or more | $4 | 22 0 (18 0; 15 


Leave of absence for a continuous period on full pay has also beer. 
awarded—the chief engineer being allowed 21 to 28 days, and other 
engineers 14 days. Each engineer is also entitled to be off duty in each 
calendar month for 24 hours continuously on a working day or days at his. 
home port or at one of the principal ports. 

The wages paid to able seamen at the Shipping Master’s Office, Sydney, 
during the year 1914 were as follows :— 


Sailing Vessels £63. | Steamships-—— £ os. 
Poreign .. «+ £5 -103.to6 0 | Foreign ... te, .. £5t08 0 
Interstate Bes oo 510 | Interstate ar = .. 8 QO. 
Coast... sd ak . 6 0 [ Coast... Be .. £8to9 10- 

For Interstate and State trade the wages were as follows :— 

& £ £ 8. 

Engineers (First) ... » 14 to 34 Mates (First)... 9 to 23 10 
3 (Second) ... ue 15 to 23 » (Second) .. S8tol7 0 

» (Third) 2 late 19 * (Third) . told 0 


Firemen, £10 ; and Trimmers, £8. 
In the foreign trade firemen received £5 10s. to £10, and trimmers £5 to £8. 


SEAMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, 


The Seamen’s Compensation Act, 1911, applies to ships in the service of the 
Commonwealth (exclusive of naval or military service), and to ships trading 
with Australia, or engaged in any occupation in Australian waters, or in 
trade and commerce with other countries or among the States. The schedules 
to the Act indicate the amount of compensation payable, in case of death or 
total or partial incapacity, resulting from personal injury by accident to 
seamen in the course of theiremployment. Regulations also indicate methods- 
of procedure for recovery of compensation. 


WATERSIDE WoRKERS. 


Under an award of the Court made on the Ist May, 1914, the minimum 
rate of wages to be paid to waterside workers, members of the Waterside 
Workers Federation, was fixed, with some exceptions, which apply t> the 
State of Queensland, at the rate of one shilling and ninepence per hour. 
For “overtime” extra wages are paid at prescribed rates. For special 
cargoes as defined in the agreements, and for explosives (all ports) extra 
wages are payable at the minimum rate of 3d. per hour. Included in the 
several agreements it is provided that all winches and hoisting gear 
for a hold shall be stopped while men are changing for relief in that hold, 
and no employee working at coal or coke may be required to handle a bag 
‘of coal or coke exceeding 200 Ib. in weight. ; 
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COMMERCE. 


Unper the Constitution Act, power to make Jaws with respect “to trade 
and commerce with other countries and among the States,” was vested in the 
‘Commonwealth Parliament, and control of the Customs and Excise Depart- 
ment, was transferred from the State to the Commonwealth at the 
commencement of the Federation in 1901; and the duty of collecting statistics 
of the trade of the States, oversea and interstate, has devolved since that 
date on the Commonwealth Government. Foilowing on alteratiors in the 
financial arrangements poiweeh the Commonwealth and the States, the 
Federal Government ceased to collect particulars of the interstate trade 
from 18th September, 1910; consequently the figures shown in this chapter 
relate only to oversea traac——that is, the trade of New South Weles with 
countries outside the Commonwealth. 


DETERMINATION OF VALUES. 

The recorded value of goods imported, as shown in the tables throughout 
this chapter, represents the amount on which duty is payable, or would be 
payable if the duty were ad valorem. The value of goods subject to duty is 
taken to be the fair market value in the principal markets of the country 
whence exported, plus 10 per cent. to. cover the cost of packing, i insurance, 
freight, and all other charges. The value of goods exported is the value 
‘in the principal markets of the State. 


Customs AND TaRiFFs. 

The Customs Act of 1901 provided for the necessary machinery to 
administer matters relating to Customs, and prescribed the manner in which 
duties were to be computed and paid. The Customs Act, No. 9 of 1910, 
relates to interstate accounts and to dutiable goods passing between the 
States. Act No. 36 of 1910 assigns to the Customs Department control over 
all goods for export, and, subject to restrictions under any enactment, 
extends the provisions of earlier Acts in regard to prohibited goods, payments 
of duty, weight and measurement, &c. It provides also for supervision. of 
preparation or manufacture for export of articles used for or with food or 
drink for human consumption, and establishes conditions as to purity, 
soundness, and freedom from disease of goods designed for export. 

The various Customs Tariff Acts provide general and special tariffs, uniform 
for all the States. Preferential rates of duty apply to certain goods 
imported from and being produced within the Union of South Africa, and the 
Customs Tariff, 1908, provides preference rates of Customs duties for certain 
goods the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom. 


Sza Carriage or Goons. 

The Sea Carriage of Goods Act nullifies any clause in a Bill of Lading or 
similar document, covenanting or agreeing—(a) that the owner, charterer, 
master, or agent of any ship, or the ship itself, is relieved from liability for 
Joss or damage to goods arising from the harmful or improper condition of the 
ship’s hold or any other part of the ship in which the goods are carried, or 
arising from negligence, fault, or failure in the proper loading, stowage, 
custody, care, or delivery of goods received . . . to be carried in or by 
the ship; (0) to lessen any obligations of owner or charterer to exercise due 
diligence, and to properly man, equip, and supply the ship, to make and 
keep if seaworthy, and to make and keep the hold, refrigerating and cool 
chambers, and all other parts of the ship m which goods are carried, fit and 
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safe for their reception, carriage, and -preservation; (c) or to lessen the 
obligations of master, officers, agents, and servants of any ship carefully to 
handle and stow goods, and to care for, preserve, and properly deliver- them. 


Secret CoMmMIssions. 
The Secret Commissions Act in regard to agencies and contracts, prohibits 
any gift or consideration as an inducement or reward, in matters affecting 
the principal’s affairs or business. 


Trap DEsoriprions AND SvupgRvigion or Exports. 

Regulations under the Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act, 1905, prohibit 
the import and export of specified goods unless a trade description 
is applied to such goods. A high standard of the quality of goods is 
assured by the enforcement: of the Regulations. 

Goods are inspected and examined, and in certain cases a AeduesGan by 
the exporter must also accompany the notice of intention to export. 

Approved goods for export are marked with an official stamp, butter 
and cheese aro graded, and carcase meat, rabbits, and hares are 
classified and marked. 

Special instructions are issued to meat inspectors regarding supervision and 
inspection of meat for export, under the Commerce Act, and standard require- 
ments are set for abattoirs and premises where meat is preserved for export. 

At 30th June, 1915, there were employed in the frozen meat trade 
between Australia and the United Kingdom and European countries ‘at 
least 73 steamers with a total carrying capacity of 3,747,200 carcases. 


Var Lrcisnation AFFECTING TRADE. 

Since the commencement of the war, the Parliament of ths Commonwealth 
has passed some necessary measures, as the war has afiected consi iderably the 
trade oi the State. 

The Tyading with the Enemy Act, 1914, makes it an cflence during the 
continuance of a war to trade with the enemy. The Hnemy Contracts 
Annulment Act, 1915, contains a clause declaring that every ony contract 
made before or a cae commen cement of the war is to be null and void. The 
Governor-General is authorised to prohibit by proclamation the en 
of goods im time of war, and, in consequence, a large number of articles have 
been prevented from leaving the State. 


Locat InpustrriEs. 
Preservation and Lincouragement. 

The enactments relating to the preservation of Australian industries extend 
also to the repression of destructive monopolies, so that it is an offence for 
any person or corporation to make or engage or continue in any combination 
“to restrain trade or commerce to the detriment of the public, or to destroy 
or injure bymeans of unfair competition any Australian industry, the preserva- 
tion of which is advantageous to the Commonwealth, having due regard to 
the interests of the producers,workers, or consumers.” Monopoly of, orattempt 
or conspiracy to monopolise, any part of the trade of the Commonwealth, 
so as to control to the detriment of the public the supply or price of any 
service, merchandise, or commodity, is an offence, as also the payment 
of rebates, or the refusal to sell so as to promote exclusive dealing. 


a 


Inverstars, Commission. 
The Interstate Commission Aet, 1912, provides for the appointment by 
the Commonwealth Government of three Debit noe: who are charged 
with the duty of investigating any matter affecting trade and commerce, 
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BountTiEs oN EXporrs. 


To encourage local industries, general and specific legislation has been 
passed by the Commonwealth Parliament. The Bounties Act, 1907, 
provides for the payment of bounties on exports of combed wool or 
wool tops, also on dried fruits (currants and raisins excepted). The bounty 
on wool tops for the three years from 1st January, 1909, was 14d. per lb., 
and from January, 1912, to end of 1915, was fixed at 1d. per lb. for the first 
million Ibs. by one manufacturer during a year, and 3d. per lb. in excess of 
this amount. The bounty paid for wool tops for the year 1914-15 amounted 
to £7,728, the whole of the production coming from works at Botany. 


Customs anp Excise REVENUE. 


Between Ist January, 1901, when the Department of Customs and 
Excise was transferred to the control of the Commonwealth, and 8th 
October, 1901, when the first uniform Federal tariff was introduced in the 
Federal Parliament, the State tariff, which had been on a freetrade basis, 
was administered by the Commonwealth. On 8th August, 1907, a new tariff 
superseded that of 1901, the duties in many cases being increased considerably. 
Duties of Customs and Excise are now collected under the Customs Act, 
1901-14, the Customs Tariff, 1908-1911, the Excise Tariii, 1908, the Excise 
Tariff (Starch), 1908, the Excise (Sugar) Act, 1910, aud Excise Tariff, 1913. 

The following statement shows the gross amounts collected in New South 
Wales under each division of the tariff during the year ended 30th June, 


1915, and shows the drawbacks, refunds, and the net revenue :— 


Divi- . Collections Draw- Net 
sion, Article, aid into Lose Refunds. ) Revenue. 
evenue, 
\ & x £& 
I. | Ale, Spirits, and Beverages 3 1,256,813 | 143 1,215 | 1,255,455 
II. | Tobacco and Manufactures thereof ve 798,080 ; wi 105,435 "692,545 
iii. | Sugar aa vel 44,410 3,211 213 ; 40,086 
TV. | Agricultural ‘Products and Groceries | 432,010 | 10,021 2,209 419,780 
V. | Textiles, Felts, and Furs, and Manotesures thereof, ! ' 
and Attire : ete .| 996,612, 11,890 6,692 | 978,030 
VI. | Metals and Machinery é 771,898 § 8,969 10,861 752,068 
VII | Oils, Paints, and Varnislies A a 143,860 6,523 1,063 | 185,774 
VI. | Earthenware, Cement, China, Glass, ‘and Stone |. 144,864 | 1,576 | 2,096 141,192 
1X. | Drugs and Chemicals ‘s af " + 68,068 : 2,657 | 603 64,808 
X. | Wood, Wicker, and Cane. . aot 212,392 : 1,575 832 209,985 
XI. | J ewellery and Fancy Goods 138,523 { 3,299 772 134,452 
XII. Hicogd and Rubber a 185,446 | 5,377 | 1,037 179,032 
XI. Ss and Stationery 118,961 | 1,662 | Tide 116,585 
XIV. icles 108,737 ; 1,425 544 106,768 
XV. Musiost Instruments 2 44,076 - 298 | 437 43,341 
XVI. | Miscellaneous ‘ ue a 118,328 | 2,968 2,423 107,937 
Customs Miscellancous | of 14,757 | ee | 35 14,722 
| eee RD SNNE ane poorer at Soe 
Total, Customs Duties £! 5,592,335, 61,594 | 187,181 | 5,393,560 
i Hoe ae aay BES Pe eee 
i Excise i i 
i Beer, viz. naar ROrtths es igi Beehiss 454,856 | 1,674 a 453,180 
\ Spirits o 230, ibe | 44) 301 230,228 
: Starch : \ oe ‘s 
{Sugar * er | 5 27 
: Tobacco ., 225,436 | 86 225,349 
H Cigars 3,689 ; ont H 3,689 
i Cigarettes B | B15,773 | Soe ft 515,778 
‘ Licenses Tobacco. | 1,110 | ia { 7110 
ae Other | 945 | 5 045 
| Total, Excise Duties .. .  .. = £| 1,482,406 | — 1,718 3g7 | 1,430,301 
Total, Customs and Excise Duties oe £} 7,024,741 | 63,312 | 137,568 6,823,862 


The amounts collected in New South Wales from customs and excise, and 
the proportion per head of population during the last ten years, appear in 
that portion of this Year Book dealing with Public Finance, 
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While the general prosperity of the State would account for increases in 
the quantities of dutiable goods imported in late years, it should be noted 
that in 1910 the system ceased by which, with the aid of interstate debits 
and credits, accurate accounts for each State could be compiled to show 
the actual revenue received for goods imported by each State for its own 
home consumption. 

As Sydney is a distributing centre for the whole of Australia, it follows 
that, though the customs revenue of New South Wales received at this port 
was larger than that of any other State, the figures include customs receipts 
for goods which were, in the course of trade, transferred to and consumed in 
other States, 

The following statement shows the quantities of beer, spirits, and tobacco 
on which excise duty was paid in New South Wales during six months of 
1914 and for the year ended 30th June, 1915 :-— 


Quantity on which;Excise 


Tent : Hae | Duty was Paid. 
Duty, | #1914. 41915, 
Beer—-Product of Barley, Malt, andj per gal. gal. gal. 
Hops ss ies eis 2d. 513,000 420,000 
” 7 * cas] Bd. fae 582,816 
>» NEI. ees swe ids 3d. 11,422,880 9,212,240 
— ee eee ee a ee 12,962,440 
Brandy—Distilled wholly from proof gal. | 
Grape Wine... ist 10/- 29,654 32,834 
” 3 3 ony 1 Se (eT 21,705 
» Blended wine, &c. a 1l/- 2,022 2,080 
5 - bis ge tll Ways, Te aaa 2,964 
Gin— Distilled from Barley, Malt,! 
Grain, &e. ... see ras 12/- 205 3,100 
3 ‘ . se ees Ih ae 3,085 
Rum—Distilled from Molasses... 12/- | 90,982 127,°45 
ar ~ 45 234 15/- | saenes 86,165 
” ” ” ees 13/- 308 120 
a9 » ’ vee 16/- weeaee 80 
Whisky—Distilled wholly from 10/- 9,306 12,208 
Barley Malt | 
- aay wl ASP |) pees 10,078 
” Blended... ms sul 22/- ta rrr 
Spirits—N.E,1. ie ies wel -18/- 7,475 7,277 
ae En en ae |) a 8,525 
» for Industrial purposes... 13/- 15,542 34,183 
re ‘ es War, 75 ons 21,051 
% for making Vinegar a 6d. 10,400 5,720 
” ” ” ais Sd |} tases 8,730 
» for fortifying Australian 
Wine... oes “ee Cd 24,5€0 2,720 
” ” ” aes &d. oacsee 21,090 
Amylic Alcohol and Fusel Oil... 16/- | sseeee 1 
per cwt. cwt. ewt. 
Sugar, Invert ais fee oes 3/- 133 189 
per Ib. Ib. Ib. 
'Tobacco—Handinade wee aes 9d. 52,000 305,547 
ss Manufactured, N.ET. ... l/- 1,912,740 3,547,529 
on 8 Uncovered 1/B | cen eee 585,632 
Cigars—Handmade... sez fat 3d. 43,440 47,600 
is a ye eee a eee 61,880 
Cigarettes—Handmade_.... ah 2/9 6,465 5,040 
yy - aes a 4/3 | wveaee 4,555 
ff Machine made... ove 3/- 1,497,373 1,378,680 
.» if dsc) al” ote ll es 1,365,822 


* Six months ended 30th June, + Twelve months ended 30th June. 
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The following table shows the oversea trade at each port and customs station 
in New South Wales, with customs and excise revenue collected for the year 
ended 30th June, 1915 :— 


H Oversea Trade. Customs and 
Port ov Station. t : En 
Imports. Exports. | Total. Collected. 
7 + £ £ £ £ 

Sydney Sus ar Si eee .. 126,356,948 |26,473,065 |52,830,013 | 6,772,755 
Neweastle ... oes eek oh vt 928,728 | 1,622,834 | 2,551,562 217,068 

Ciarence River F 9,462 GAG2 | cca 
Morpeth =... Ho “ogee chee! UIll ceaealnace 5,341 

Port Stephens T6644) aisscye 
Albury i 11,802 4,710 
Allandale vedéeaess 409 
Broken Hil\.. H 25,765 24,379 
Corowa (Wahgunyah) NM) techie Wh eres 79 
New Scuth Wales ... ne ‘en £:27,323,243 128,107,025 55.436,268 | 7,024,741 


Imports anp Exports. 


The average annual values of imports and exports over the quinquennial 
periods between 1885 and 1909 are here quoted, as are the actual annual 
values between 1910 and 1915: — 


Imports | Exports j Pex head of Population. 
Period. (Average Annual (Average Annual | ~ 7 Pe pice 
Value). { Value). | Imports. Exports. “Total Oversea 

ae | 
£ £ £s a4, £8 4 £8. a. 
1885-89 | 13,514,534 | 10,624,823 1310 2 | 10 12 6 24 2 8 
1890-94 | 11,689,109 ; 13,138,884 | 919 9 : ll 4 7 21 4 4 
1895-99 | 12,233,446 | 16,985,808 99 5 | 13.3 0 2212 6 
3990-04 15,418,701 | 18,879,740 ll 05 | 13 911 2410 4 
1905-09 | 18,733,104 {' 28,264,999 27 11 18 12 11 31 0 0 
1910 23,238,993 | 32,035,45] 1467 7 | 19 16 5 34 4 0 
1911 27,343,428 | 32,161,401 1 8 7 | 19 6 5 35 15 0 
1912 32,303,630 82,958,529 ill 7 j 1819 1 37.10 § 
19138 32, 350, 663 32,839,789 717 7 | 18 3 0 36 0 7 
*1014 16,677,336 15,738,313 909! 810 8 7 6 
+1915 27,323,943 | 28,107,025 | 1413 6 | 15 iil 2915 5 
. * Six months ended 30th June, t Twelve months ended 30th June, 


Between 1904 and 1912 the annual increases in the volume of trade were 
considerable, with the oxception of 1908 and 1909, the figures for 1912 being 
particularly noticeable with a record of £65,262,159, or £37 10s. 8d. per head 
of population. Since 1912 there has been a slight decrease. 

The value of the exports from year to year forms a sure index of the 
progress of this country, the result of a rise or fall in the value of the staple 
commodities, or of a depression in production, being readily traceable in 
the corresponding rise or fall in the export values, Oversea exports in 
1912 were the highest for any year over the whole period, but 1913 and 1915 
show a reduction. There was a decrease in value in 1908 and 1909, caused 
by the decline in the prices of pastoral and mineral products, but ‘in 1910 
and 1911, the values show a sharp xise. The volume of imports has a close 
connection with State finances, as loans raised outside the State reach the 
State in the form of goods, which are shown in the import returns. Thus 
1881 to 1891, and 1899 to 1902, were years of large borrowing. In the years 
1900 and 1901 also the imports underwent abnormal expansion on account 
of loading-up by merchants in anticipation of.the Federal tariff. . The value 
of oversea imports in 1913 wag the hi ighest t for the whole period. 
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- Difficulty in connection with freights has been a disturbing factor in trade 
matters during the last two years on account of war conditions. 


DISTRIBUTION oF TRADE. 


The table following shows the distribution of the oversea trade of New 
South Wales for the year ended 30th June, 1915, also the values of imports 
according to country of origin. It is not passible to trace exports to their. 
ultimate destination :-— 


Values of 


imports according 


Country. to Country. iepons (3 Total 
Whence direct. tends 
Hot \ \ 
Of Origin. imported. ; | 
£ g £ £ 
Attala Gbetee is ae ca 46,280 | sae | tes 
United Kingdom ... ‘i “| 13,016,787 , 15,267,746 | 31,638,998 
Other British Possessions— \ : 

Aden | 195 | 2,402 
neg! o-Bsyptian Sudan... a ¢ 2 
Canada... 612,798 | 1,306,554 
Ceylon Se 425,678 | i 439,993 

Cyprus... i 1 “4, |G <ebeites 
East Africa fF 46 i 600 600 
Egypt ee 3,570 76,875 | 88,798 
£ Tice islands ee 4,275 i 4,00t | 4,079 
Fanning Islanu .., ia) Parr | 1,11 1,116 
Fiji “ i 056 | 879,326 | 626,976 
Gibraltar. ais, ofedliy aces : 7,660 7,660 
Gilbert Islands aA 18,443 | 23,370 37,092 
oon Coast se 1,797 Faas | seenee 
uiana 5462 ( since | pute 
Hong Kong We ae ey 1,927 | | 393,601 | 535,311 
India, ve ea ll ageg}001 «| 4, 20 O83 i 295,462 | 1,496,445 
Lagos mia 4G tel ® Yalow is ‘kop ise baat eee 
Malay States (Federated) ee 81 | 1 i igh 
Malta... iat 644 ves 13,747 
Mauritius a ie wa Rett ! Bas 5,653 
Newfoundland . jae Ae 2,715; 1 are 1 
New Zealand ae 984,401: 1,151,271 | 2,918,357 
Nigeria ... tis net ee I, eeates : gah 
Norfolk Island ... 5,022 | 6126 | | 13,506 
North Borneo 2.00 eh tea [ten eee | 360 
Nyassa Land =. Sea 3 j | orcs. 
Ocean Island... aks dial 19,161 | 47.2dt 
Papua... a ‘ie Bea 54,828 | | I 153,207 
Sethe Leone ‘ Sei Seal 4 { serene 
OCHA Ak tee “ete evans 
Solomon Islands 80, ne ; 186,172 
Somaliland es F seers 
South African Customs Union 186, 793 | 499 | 779,049 
Straits Settlements : 50,329 | : 211,588 | 443,319 
Union Islands 540! i \ 
West Indies aes Bek 26,421 
Zanzibar ais 6 sea W922 0 fee | eee ae 
: I | oe 
Total, British Possessions =|: £17,081,275 | 20,838,788 | 40,778,419 
ieee Laces ma oo SoA aC oe ame 
Foreign Countrics — | 
Abyssinia abe bas Po B18.) weesen, | hae i 
Alaska... a a 8,354 | ; 1 
Algeria. eae 20 | i 7 I 
Ampboina., e or sd 2 | | Goinst | 
Arabia... Mee ae 6,493 | Io . Giese { 
Argentine Rep: xblic iis ee 93,011 : $3 i 
Asia Minor ee dee sel 1519 | 663 | 400 
Austria-Wungary) 59,060 | 6,550 | ssa 
Belgium .. eas wae 125,930 | 263,510 203,527 
Bismarck ‘Archipelago eat ees 27,266 | 80,617 127,984 
Borneo (Dutch)... a's eas 78,996 | 59,359 | 292 
Brazil owas C587 jens | Y1 
Bulgaria .. ive cee 157 fetes f aee eee 
Canary Islands . sa A 880, UTZ 5 saan i 
Caroline Islands... uae ged] comeeetes | 2.) 688 
“Celebes 2. eee wee 74 319 989 | 
Ceram... Ne “ esl, * eeeeted Po sn gaatees _ 50 | Pek 
Chile... shee. Te 19,531 | 18,729 | 225,144 248,873 
China... ae vee tee 197,224 53,918 50,546 104,464 
Oochin Ching. 327 98 214 406 
Columbia ise sea} 7,702 | cadets i | sates 
i 


Congo (Belgian)... ose aoe 90. 
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| Values of 
| 
| j | 
| Imports according ! 
Co y. i to Country. : ' 
untry i a i Ixports ’ Total 
| i i" direct. ; trade. 
j ‘ond | Whence ! ; 
Of Origin. | imported. i i 
\ i i i 
Foreign ett ata ia £ | £ & 
~ Congo (French) ., re a 19.1 teeth, OSG dates dsbees 
Costa Rica on one eae 317 | | 
Cuba oa aa mt hoe 25,728 | { 
Curagoa wei wae oe oer 1,191 | i iets 
Denmark wl 16,596 | : | A24 
Teast Africa » (Portuguese) a 19 | i 5,213 
Ecuador ., ie eee 16,637 | | 16,507 
France. ae 720,163 | : 610,879 710,720 
Germany... tay aoe eas 812,608 i 497,372 | 150,619 647,991 
Greece... se Sy a 1,552 ee 2 3 
Guatemala bs 635 as 1,350 | 3 wereee 3 
tawaiian Talands ate eee! 55: 2,923 | 115,378) | 118,301 
‘Italy es sé oats weal 245,567 | 200,666 | 570,572 771,238 
Japan Be is a 667,436 | 660,389 | 1,573,184 2,233,573 
Fava ‘ éas} 373, 55S 419,199 166,512 585,621 
Kaiser Wilielww’s Land eal 104 | 9 | 3,241 3,339 
Korea... o = eat 135: i 425 425 
Tadrone Islands A | os 23 
Luxembourg Ve eet eo | eds 
Madagascar ye peat ; 2,898 
Madeira ... | 3 3 
Manchuria one H 2 
Marshall Islands” Po ' 7,€89 
Mexico sone i 3,855 
Moluccas or Spico Islands ‘eet : 2,564 
Morocco .. ase aes vat ' er ne Cr ee 
Netherland eae 122,850 j 58,708 
Now Caledonia . 84,981 | 158, 704 196,205 
New Guinea (Dutch) es 523 ! 1,942 2,501 
New Hebrides ... oes 19,843 ! 590,089 72,707 
Nicaragua . aes doa EN) oo Rete! “Pe rae ©. (lb) a ates 
Norway oe ar 219,534 j i 2 206,337 
Palaos or Relew Fslands Pa i | “Bb 2,594 
Panama . ae one ond 58 cre astees 
Persia... ae es ceil 2,557 I otee wae. ULL = eaeiten 
Peum Sis. tase} 2,025 | 69,173 69,173 
Philippine Islands : coed 41,680, | 129,591 171,432 
Pleasant intel: see ava 20,264 20,278 12; 58 82,486 
Portuzal... we, Vahe = oh 17,163 3,478 | 10 3,488 
Reunion . os bs ac oC a eee ty advent | Zale 
Russia... ¢ 38,774 10 | 114,129 114,139 
Saint Thomas’ Island “(West i i 
Africa)... sae col 56 dedews | wieiectn All| 9 cerned 
Samoa (Atieriean) wee and 873 1,273 5,698 6,971 
Samoa (German) ue ae 41,732 37,241 | 75,238 112,479 
San Domingo ,,, es 7 61 cae | feos deAiees 
San Salvador 77. ve cof arene | | 560 560 
Siam FF eee oes 2,058 | 1,913 1,981 
Society Islands *. ue 16,557 | 2,247 15,481 
Solomon Islands (German) oo 99 559 559 
Spain... a oe 36,179 a Li6 
Sudan... ah des ss 235 | weiater, iil | eens 
Sumatra... Bers ae 130,792 4,187 5,118 
Sweden ... tae ong ais 235,926 | 854 212,199 
Switzerland a ee pee 459, 909 | 36 3,563 
Syria cee os Aa See 2,017 | 15: 154 
Timor ... eae or ay eveiee t cenecd 1,566 1,566 
Tonga... ae a 8 67,018 15,289 45,244 60,583 
Tripoli... Se a age 2,516 | 2 3 5 
Yunis ... de ter seieee [Nesters 7 7 
Turkey (in Europe) 0) L. 6,020 |. ! 16 16 
United States of America «5,239,010 4,320,904 7,042,314 
Umiguay... ar uae sn 81 s E 
Wallis oe | 1,210 
West Indies, Other = A200 cit 5 Viraees YI Seats 
Total, Foreign Countries | #1 £10,291,968 7,883,612 7,288,237 14,651,849 
Grand Total is | es £27,323,243 27,328,243 28,107,025 55,430,268 
i 


The proportion of British to total trade affords satisfactory evidence of 
the continued cohesion of Empire trade. Of oversea imports, according to 
gountry of origin, approximately 62 per cent. were of British manufacture 
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or production, thus leaving only 38 per cent. of foreign origin. But 
approximately 56 per cent. of the total imports were shipped from the United 
Kingdom, 17 per cent. from British Possessions, or a total of 73 per cent. 
from British countries, the difference of 11 per cent. in favour of British 
shipments as against those of foreign countries being attributable to the 
advantages of Great Britain as a transhipping country. The imports 
shipped from foreign countries represented 27 per cent. cf the total. Of the 
exports from New South Wales, 74 per cent. were shipped to British countries, 
while of the total trade about 74 per cent. was British. 


The trade of the State is greater with the United Kingdom than 
with any other country. The real trade with the United Kingdom is not 
shown, however, because, in addition to foreign goods sent to Australia via 
London, a proportion of the goods sent from New South Wales to Victoria and 
South Australia is shipped eventually to the United Kingdom, also some 
of the goods shipped to the United Kingdom are destined for transhipment to 
foreign ports. The extent of the export trade with the United Kingdom 
may be gauged by the relation between the values of goods originating in, 
and the values of goods shipped from, the United Kingdom, 


In quinquennial periods, since 1880, the volume of oversea imports divided 
under the heads of (a) British Empire—i.e., United Kingdom and other 
British territory—and (b) Foreign countries, shows that in the last fifteen years, 
while the volume of trade with the British countries has increased absolutely 
year by year, yet relatively to foreign countries the position is not so satisfac- 
tory. Following are the import figures :— 


Imports from— 


Period. British Empire. Total Imports. 
pee oe ee Foreign 
United Other British Countries, 
| i fe Countries. 
£ £ £ £ 
1880-84 | 48,726,544 | 7,092,661 9,502,846 65,322,051 


1885-89 48,279,604 | 8,134,224 ] 11,063,225 | 67,477,053 
6,943,513 | 10,208,197 | 58,445,543 
7,775,602 | 16,271,863 | 61,170,525 
43,118,128 | 10,147,402 | 23,827,977 | 77,093,507 


1890-94 | 41,293,833 
1895-99 7,123,060 
1900-04 


1905-09 55,312,612 | 15,422,106 | 22,930,804 | 93,665,522 
1910 | 14,385,633 | 3,240,358 | 5,613,002 | 23,238,998 
1911 |. 15,740,509 | 4,284,578 7,318, 346 7,343,428 
1912 18,098, 957 4,970,893 9,238,780 | 32,303,630 
1913 ° 18,107,138 4,804,041 9,439,484 | 32,350,663 
1914* 9,611,134 2,493,575 4,572,627 | 16,677,336 


1915+ 15,367,746 4,571,885 7,383,612 27,323,243 


L 


® Six months ended 30th June. t Twelve months ended 30th June, 
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Stated as proportions per cent, of the total imports the following results are 


obtained :-— 
British Empire. weds 
: oreign 
Period. United Other British | Total. Countries, 
; Kingdom. Countries. | : 
| per cent, percent, | per cent per cent. 
1880-84 | 74°59 10°86 | 85°45 14°55 
1885-89 | 71:55 12°05 83°60 16°40 
1890-94 | 70°65 11°88 | 82°53 17°47 
1895-99 60°69 12°71 1 73°40 26°60 
1900-04 | 55'93 13°16 | 69°09 | 30°91 
1905-09 © 59°05 16°47 | 75°52 24°48 
1910 61-90 13:95 | 75°85 24°15 
1911 57-57 1667 | 73:24 | 26°76 
1912 | 56°01 15°39 | 71°40 28°60 
1913 55°97 14-85 70°82 29°18 
1914* 57°63 14:95 72°58 27 42 
1915+ 56°25 16°73 72°98 27°02 


* Six months ended Oth June. 


{+ Twelve months ended 30th June, 


The oversea exports from New South Wales are shown under the same 
heads and for the same periods as in the preceding tables, and exhibit changes 
similar to those in the imports :— 


Exports to— | 
Period. British _ pire : i Foreign Expats 5 
| ‘United Other British | Countries. | 
| Kingdom. Countries. | | 
£ £ ! £ £ 

1880-84 39,964,529 5,449,726 | 5,925,747 | 51,340,002 
1885-89 | 37,727,437 4,508,809 | 10,885,370 | 53,121,616 
1890-94 |; 39,358,695 4,742,725 | 21,592,966 | 65,694,386 
1895-99 43,203,489 6,187,642 | 35,585,823 84,926,954 
1900-04 40,732,026 | 14,441,877 39,224,800 94,398,703 
1905-99 | 57,950,739 | 18,737,850 | 64,636,404 ; 141,324,993 
1910 | 18,818,099 3,081,387 | 15,635,965 32,035,451 
1911 ! 12,261,971 5,830,179 | 14,069,251 32,161,401 
1912 | 10,316,918 6,096,078 | 16,545,533 82,958,529 
1913 11,904,424 3,761,634 | 17,173,731 32,839,789 
1914* 5,897,486 | 2,380,711 7,460,116 15,738,313 
1915+ 16,258,252 | 4,580,536 7,268,237 28,107,025 


* Six months ended 30th June. 


} Twelve months ended 30th June. 


The proportions per cent. of the total exports are as follow :— 


Period. 


i 


i 
! 


British Empire. 


United 
Kingdom. 

; percent. | 

1880-84 77°84 | 

1885-89 71°02 | 

1890-94 {| 59°91 | 
1895-99 | 50°87 
1900-04 | 43:15 
1905-09 | 41:00 
1910 41°57 
1911 i 8812 
1912 31:30 
1913 36°25 
1914* 37°47 
1915+ 5784 


= Pee 

rit: oOuntries. 

OCoeurcas” | Total is 

per cent. per cent, j| per cent. 
10°62 88°46 1154 
8-49 79°51 | 20°49 
7°22 | 67°13 | 32°87 
7°23 58°10 | 41°90 
15°30 58°45 | 41°55 
13°26 54°26 45°74 
9°62 51:19 48°81 
18°13 56°25 43°75 
18°50 49-80 50°20 
11°45 47°70 52°30 
15°13 52°60 47°40 
16°30 74:14 25°86 


* Six months ended 30th June. | t Twelve months ended 30th June. 
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Both absolutely and relatively the exports to foreign countries increased 
continuously until the commencement of the waz, so that the proportion of 
goods sent to the United Kingdom became considerably less than to foreign 
countries. Direct communication with the various countries was largely 
the cause of this apparent diversion of trade, as it obviated the necessity 
for much transhipment, so that even gold was ’shipped to different countries 
on account of the United Kingdom. In conse quence of the war the direction. 
of the trade changed again, ‘the percentage of exports sent to the United 
Kingdom in the year ended 30th June, 1915, being 57-8 as compared with 
37-5 in the previous six months. The exports to British Possessions show 
remarkable fluctuations throughout the period, mainly on acceunt of the 
variations in the shipments of gold and silver to India and Ceylon. 


THe Unirep Kinapom. 


» As the previous tables show, direct trade with the United Kingdom is not 
advancing relatively to the tota] trade, yet over 56 per cent. of New South 
Wales imports are shipped from the United Kingdom, where 48 per cent. of 
the State’s imports are manufactured or produced. 


The total value of the produce of the United Kingdom imported into the 
State during the year ending 30th June, 1915, was 13,016,787. A classifica- 
tion of the principal articles is given below :— 


sc lai aamessaieeseaca a ey eee! 


Article. Value. Article, Value. 
| 
} £ £ 

Ale and beer... ses ..| 119,230 |) Tron and steel ... re «| 881,038 
Animals . iat 45,003 || Jewellery . a4 83,154 
Apparel and soft, goods— Leather and leatherware. wl 28,331 
Apparel and attire, nei. ...| 771,745 || Machines and machinery .-| 1,035,387 
Cosies, cushions, &c.. .! 18,451 || Matches and vestas ... vl 44,687 
Piece goods one »| 2,478,620 || Medicines as es cas 86,694 
Arms, ammunition, and explo- } Metals... eae wes 33,411 
sives ae rie ..| 228,790 || Metal manufactures we weet 1,083,485 
Bags and purses, &c. ... ..! 38,486 || Oilmen’s stores . beg ee] 108,624 
Books... o3 see | 191,041 || Oils bas sini oe 88,552 
Boots and shoes re .| 197,880 || Paints and colours ae «| 199,042 
Brushware ae aes «(85,056 | Paper... Se _ «| 329,156 
Canvas and duck $48 .. 118,456 || Perfumery F Ses 27,976 
Carpets and carpeting ... «| 127,980 || Personal and household effects... 26,346 
Cocoa and chocolate, &c. ..| 61,480 || Photographie materials «| 28,652 
Coffee, &c. a 11,962 || Pickles, sauces, &. ... see 44,483 
eaieicea we «| 124,823 || Pipes, smoking and accessories... 31,137 
Copper ... ae w=: 67,065 || Rails, &., for’ railways... a 153,990 

Comdaze and Twines— j Rubber and rubber manufac- 
Metal . eve wel OL,Q1T | tures ... vat ais wes 88,611 

Sewing silks, &e. ves | 162,788 |} Specie— | 
Other . Re ve wat 68,002 | Gold soe see ase 1,774 
Cutlery ... aie ..| 107,816 Silver... ise eee «| 123,009 
Drugs and chemicals ... me) 102,031 || Spirits... aes se «| 443,160" 
Earthenware, &c. 102,733 || Stationery sas oan 99,414 
Electrical articles and materials 184,066 | Stone, marble, slate ive we 26,446 
Fancy goods... set 82,109 |) Tin plates and sheets ... we] 215,442 
Fish {all kinds) .. al 76,694 || Tobacco, &e. ... ive wii 39,287 
Floor cloths and Yinoleum «| 188,834 |] Tools of trade ... we «| 107,010 
Furniture ae _ ..| 24,177 || Varnishes as one «| 26,319 
Glass and glassware ae «| 102,397 || Vehicles ... aa its wel 293,119 
Hats and caps ... we vf! = 98,417 || Vessels... re _ «87,000 
Instruments... ies | 183,280 || Yarns iss a 53,638 


—-. 
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ForEIGN COUNTRIES. 


Taken absolutely, the trade between New South Wales and foreign 
countries has increased rapidly year by year; but, relatively to the total 
trade of New South Wales, the increase has been more gradual, especially 
since 1895, when the trade with foreign countries was 35-5 per cent. of the 
total as compared with 40-82 per cent. in 1913. In consequence of the war 


the percentage decreased to 26-4 during the year ended 30th June, 1915 :— 


i 


Oversea Trade. Proportion. 
Period. ; i . : iessaut ~~ y 7 
atari bel once Total. British. Foreign, 
} i 
£ £ i & | per cent. | per cent. 
1880-4 | 101,233,460 15,428,593 | 116,662,053 86-78 | 13-22 
1885-9 98,650,074 21,948,595 | 120,598,669 ; 81-80 | 18-20 
1890-4 | 92,338,766 | 31,801,163 {| 124,139,929 | 74:38 | 25-62 . 
1895-9 | 94,239,793 51,857,686 | 146,097,479 64:50 | 35-50 
1900-4 {| 108,439,433 63,052,777 | 171,492,210 63-23 | 36-77 
1905-9 | 147,423,307 87,567,208 234,990,515 62-74 | 37:26 
1910 34,025,477 21,248,967 | 55,274,444 61-56 | 38:44 
1911 38,117,232 21,387,597 | 59,504,829 64:06 | 35-94 
1912 39, 477,846 25,784,313 | 65,262,159 60°49 | 39°51 
1913 88,577,237 26,613,215 | 65,190,452 59:18 | 40°82 
1914* 20,382,906 12,032,743 | 32,415,649 62°88 ; = 37°12 
1915+ 40,778,419 14,651,849 | 55,430,268 | 13°57 i 26°43 


* Half-year ended 30th June. 


+ Year ended 30th June. 


The aggregate values of foreign imports, classified according to country of 
origin, are shown below for the years 1911-15 :— 


Country. tou, =| el, | 2918. ria.* [| 1015-4 
£ | £ £ | £ £ 

Arabia .. " “eal 12,708 : 20,286 | 29,865 2,858 6,493 
Austria-. Hungary es ..| 153,576 | 171,715 153,472 93,362 59,069 
Belgium re «| $72,049 365,666 | 456,503 189,733 125,930 
Brazil ... s oe | 21,152 | 23,060 9,843 6,813 6,537 
Chile n abel 20,718 21,752 14,905 6,379 19,581 
Chiua ... “a ial 191,083 209,215 194,680 88,264 197,224 
Cuba i xa 37,486 | 32,270 23,529 20,392 25,728 
Denmark Pe “ 10,769 14,190 14,789 8,517 16,596 
France ... : F 916,918 860,627 894,186 529,218 720,165 
Germany oP Pe «| 2,429,272 | 2,850,139 | 2,834,038 | 1,400,614 | 812,608 
Italy ; w+} 226,029 | 271,754 243,134 | 141,977} 245,567 
Japan ... oo 418,978 | 479,144 467,666 206,960 667,436 
Netherlands | 143,906 | 156,746 149,599 98,780 122,350 
Netherlands India «| 370,408 $44,829 378,542 ; 268,457 583,871 
New Caledonia | 48,943 26,986 28,045 13,699 34,931 
New Hebrides. + 85407 23,175 | 23,858 16,564 19,843 
Norway «| 186,590 ; 249,637 254,019 162,037 219,531 
Philippine Talands ve 38,854 43,613 50,325 28,824 | 41,680 
Portugal z wea 33,801 41,603 29,828 10,093 17,163 
Russia .. we) 21,875 83,225 35,212 27,560 | 36,774 
South Sea Islands <- 196,872 198,169 109,342 29,486 , 176,878 
Spain ... re 43 50,928 40,913 40,197 20,244 36,179 
Sweden.. «| 262,642 266,859 344,833 199,459 235,926 
Switzerland ve 401,800 | 482,786 469,858 | 227,439 459,909 
Turkey... eee cas 17,130 15,202 26,032 12,115 6,039 
United States of America ...| 4,017,778 | 4,833,042 | 5,329,850 | 2,518,807 5,239,010 
West Indies, Other 12,100 893 1,240 1,347 1,381 
Other Foreign Countries ..., 70,748 64,028 90,537 25,677 157,569 

Total ... 10,720,620 |12,641,524 [12,697,927 | 6,365,675 |10,291,968 

* Half-year ended 30th June. + Year ended 30th June. 
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ARTIcLes oF Import. 
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To show concisely the class of goods imported into New South 
Wales, oversea imports during the years 1912-15 have been summarised ax 
shown in the table below. The figures show direct imports only, as the inter- 
state transfers are not available; goods of Australian produce re-imported 
from outside the Commonwealth, £27,239 for 1912, and £19,892 for 1913, 


and £46,280 in 1914-15, have been excluded :— 


{ 


Articles of Import. | rj. 1914-15. 
Food, Drink, Narcotics, and Stimulants— i £ | £ £ 
Animal food . ab ins es . 355,835 | 342,010 392,237 
Vegetable food 2,331,046 1,621,598 1,574,931 
Drinks—alcoholic coal 884,313 | 927,627 813,033 
5 non-alcoholic | 11,853 10,558 12,531 
Tobacco and other narcotics a: ai 519,871 | 609,531 514,442 
Other stimulants and condiments ... wel 666.840 667,045 766,648 
Live Animals and Plants— |__ 4,769,278 4,178,369 4,073,822 
Animals of all ends ose wee ae weal 123,315 84,951 $4,292 
Plants ... 7 rie = ie se 35,272 35,967 | 40,397 
158,587 120,918 124,619 
Textile Fabrics, Dress, and Manufactured : 
Fibrous Materials— 
Silk manufactures... ei Sie Sug 421,362 409,299 648, 807 
Woollen manufactures a Se v| 1,235,968 1,076,794 964,349 
Cotton and flax manufactures as ..| 1,870,540 ; 1,946,180 1,769,119 
Manufactures of mixed materials ... | 1,423,308 1 444,695 1,246,488 
Dress... | 2,882,751 2,336,024 | 1,994,544 
Manufactures of fibrous materials ee 509,917 883.972 | 905,465 
| 7,795,846 8,096,964 | 7,528,772 
Products of Arts and Manufactures, n.e.i.— — | ———-—__|—___--—_-; _——- ——_- 
Books, stationery and paper’ ad | 1,222,930 1,308,606 1,100,174 
Musical instruments . oe iat 308,516 223,690 146,743 
Works of art and art materials Jf 40,213 34,856 - 24,059 
Fancy goods wf 614, 893 476,145 369,286 
Timepieces, jewellery, ‘and plated ware ...| 587,325 459,342 363,227 
Surgical and scientific instruments . eel 306,231 486,040 375,714 
Machines, tools, and implements ... ..{ 6,178,151 5,455,313 4,630,525 
Harness, vehicles, and equipment ,. es 889,415 1,010,601 686,510 
Ships, boats, and mene aes | 598,065 | 252,904 92,088 
Building materials See cas | 1,562,268 | 1,570,996 1,322,844 
Furniture oa am ids ea 281,068 272,579 | 130,601 
Arms and explosives .. a 309,438 398,354 | 284,555 
Drugs, chemicals, and by- products | ie 591,380 650,905 687,648 
Glass and earthenware manufactures aye 418, 196 473,799 380,008 
Soap, candles, and paint... on PA 335,955 308,756 348,937 
Other manufactures, nei. ... ‘ee ...| 1,004,298 1,103,681 799, 689 
: 14,243,342 | 14,486,567 | 11,742,608" 
Staple Animal and Vegetable Substances, in- ; 
cluding Mineral Oils— 
Animal substances .., AN a ee 506,392 513,019 416,920 
Vegetable Bubstencestt ack a su 492,401 | 393,808 569,582 
Oils... 3 sa ea vis 765,514 758,111 | 798,021 
1,764,307 | 1,664,988 | 1,784,523 
Staple Minerals and Metals, including Specie)——-—— |—___——_~,-__--___. 
and Bullion— 
Specie and bullion... ids oF «| 1,192,439 1,093,273 | 425,528 
Iron and steel ... ‘io iy ioe «| 1,698,983 1,642,703 1,008,082 
Other metals ... a “ie el oe 456,984 £42,963 | 382,449 
Coal and shale.. : Js see 1,916 84 | 15, 732 
Stone, clay, and other minerals |... 70,462 93,000 | 82,329 
3,315,784 | 3,372,023 | 1,914,120 
Indefinite articles ... = a Aa es 229, 247 410, 992 108,499 
Total Imports oe £1” 32,276,391 | i 32, 330, 771 i _27,276, 963 


* Year ended 80th June. 
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In 1914-15 the principal articles imported from abroad were those in the 
class comprising the products of arts and manufactures. By far the largest 
item in this class was metal manufactures, including machines and machinery ; 
then followed building materials ; books, stationery, and paper, drugs and 
chemicals, harness, vehicles, and equipment, glass and earthenware manufac- 
tures, surgical and scientific instruments, fancy goods, timepieces, jewellery, 
and plated ware. The class next inimportance comprised textile fabrics and 
dress, in which the most important items were dress manufactures, cotton 
and flax, manufactures of mixed materials, and woollen manufactures. 
The class including articles of food and drink came third, the largest item being 
vegetable food. 


British PRopUcE. 
The following table shows the direct imports oversea into New South 


Wales from the chief British Possessions at decennial periods since 1870, 
and in comparison the figures for the year ended 30th June, 1915 :— 


Country. | 1870, 1880. 1890. | 1900. 1910. 1916. 
J me ea mas 
£ & & £ £ £ 
Canada ww ws 786 17,530 18,784 | 114,321 | 356,593 044,518 
Union of South Africa-- i] i 
CapeColony .. .... ety 5 BB i 948 12,950 ) 
Natal 7 Sars lee. eh asl) katy shoe ein 70 7,362 | 26,650 
Transvaal .. re re es ha eae peer ! if 
Ceylon wy ee A anf) 210,14 18,668 48,702 213,195 | 857,522 | 430,148 
FAS Ge. AG hic a ae!) con 4! Shae | 99,868 60,881} 161,894 247,650 
HongKong .. ..  .. «| 48,808 | 228,526 | 271,780 | 67,928 | 95,450 151,710 
India (incl. Burma) eee ligt 2,567 653 | 195,368} 390,658 | 849,097 | 1,200,988 
Mauritius ..  ..  .. ~— «| 25,680 | 207,107 | «5,050 76,779 1,002 
New Zealand. ..  .. ..| 298,951 | 460,785 | 932,073 1,348,605 | 1,180,011 | 1,151,271 
Straita Settlements... sie ae fete 16,045 27,148 | 40,301 182,245 | 231,731 
Aden... 6. 00k es set 432 2,802 | 
Mes he. cade vite hal! Sie || aie 400 378 740| 0. 
Papueers: us: Gee acs ah]! aeas ret vee 88,474 50,411 56,003 
Norfolk Island .. ww, his 1,665 1,169 : 1,380 770 | 6,126 
Ocean Island. ..  .. ae Soaee an oY Ret ig Gets 31,369 | 18,695 
Other British Possessions os 60 nates 57 | 4,384 134 | 107,500 
Total .. ..  ..  €| 887,906 1,000,069 | 1,595 808 9,353,750 | 8,240,358 | 4,571,885 
i 


* Year ended 30th June: 


During the last twenty years there has been a considerable extension of 
the trade between New South Wales and New Zealand, both as to imports 
and exports. The value of imports fluctuates with the character of the 
season—a bad year in New South Wales being always attended with 
large importations of New Zealand oats and other produce. 


Commercially, Hong Kong is a port of China, and a considerable portion 
of the Chinese trade with New South Wales is transacted via that port. 
The Indian trade has grown up almost entirely since 1880, but fluctuates 
largely owing to the variable exports of gold specie. The Fiji trade is 
valuable, and shows a remarkable increase in the last ten years. 
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The imports oversea from British Possessions, classified according to 
country of origin, are shown below for the year 1904, and for the years 1912-15. 


7 


Country. ! 1904. 1912. 1918. 1915. 
i i 
£ ; £ ( £ £ 
Canada... =. wsSs«d81,487 | 886,485 | 359,022 | = 12, 796 
Ceylon Ms ie vu. 952,609 | «389,258 = 419,395 | 425,578 
Fiji... ee i west 53,102 | 215,062 388,653 | 242,056 
Hong Kong... ee yt 7,197 | 2,846 | 5,504 | 1,927 
India (incl. Burma) | 396,568 | 920,334 1,221,849 | 1,262,091 
Jamaica... ae seat 99387 | sees es i Faia 
New Zealand vee! 820,900 | 1,839,004 | 1,457,335, 984,401 
Ocean Island ey bei 6,986 29,752 | 16,208 | 19,161 
Papua... vee 40,012 69,630 78,610 | 54,828 
Straits Settlements | 88,882 54,586 58,778 | 50,329 
Union of South Africa ! 3,227 339,994 | 196,206 | 166,793 
Other British Possessions. ,| 35,499 45,696 63,856 148,248 
Total eG £! 1,790,906 | 4,292,642 4,265,416 | 3,968,208 


hs j { i 
* Year ended 30th June. 


Detailed information regarding the country of origin of the various 
articles imported into this State can be obtained from the Part ‘“‘ Commerce,” 
of the ‘“‘ New South Wales Statistical Register.” 


Exports (Oversea). 


Exports from New South Wales consist chiefly of goods produced or manu- 
factured in the State. 


Re-exports include produce of other Australian States, and produce of 
other countries. 


For 1914-15 Ausiralian produce represented 93 per cent, and other 
produce 7 per cent. of the total exports. The following statement shows, 
for each of the six years, 1906-1911, the values of oversea exports under the 
three heads of “New South Wales produce,” ‘‘ Produce of other Australian 
States,” and of “ Other countries.” Subsequently the produce of New 
South Wales and the other Australian States is combined, to show the 
“* Australian ’’ Produce :— 


| Produce of 
ot 


[ 
i | ey South her | Produce of pas 
ear. es : er rotal, 
Produce. ees | Countries. | 
Seeente Rane raneOe evan Pe os - xe 
£ £ £ £ 
1906 20,642,867 | 7,749,852 | 2,594,169 | 30,986,888 
190% 25,231,804 | 5,458,953 2,203,316 | 32,894,073 
1908 21,602,424 | 3,537,814 i 1,740,471 ' 26,880,709 
1969 21,771,580 | 2,644,381 | 1,628,828 | 26,044,789 
1910 ! 27,677,088 | 2,660,263 | 1,698,100 | 32,035,451 
1911 _, 27,491,326 | 2,447,089 | 2,222,986 | 32,161,401 
1912 30,661,028 : 2,297,501 | 32,958,529 
1913 81,135,169 | 1,704,620 | 32,839,789 
1ola* 14,518,309 | 1,220,004 | 15,738,313 
1915+ 26,176,233 1,930,792 | 28,107,025 
_ oT yigld*..., OD "rs | 100 
Peroentage total {1154.") 98°) / 69 | 100 


* Half year ended 20th June. ~~‘ Year ended 80th June, 
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Re-exporr TRADE. 


The re-export trade of the State was of some importance wntil 1889, but 
thereafter a marked decline was experienced till 1895, when an improvement 
was manifested. The shipping facilities of Sydney formerly attracted to the 
port a large amount of trade from New Zealand, Queensland, and the South 
Seas, for transhipment to Europe; but the establishment of direct com- 
munication between these countries and Europe checked to some extent 
the expansion of the re-export trade. 

Gold, consisting mainly of Queensland and New Zealand metal, coined at 
the Sydney branch of the Royal Mint, and shipped by the banks to London, 
the United States of America, and Eastern Asia forms a large proportion of 
the trade. ‘There is also a large re-export of wool, chiefly the produce of 
Queensland, and a fairly large trade in provisions and manufactured articles 
of British and foreign production with New Zealand, New Caledonia, Fiji, 
and other islands of the Pacific. 

The total value of British and foreign re-exports during the year ended 
30th June, 1915, was £1,930,792. The principxl items were specie £365,808, 
sugar £318,877, vessels £112,500, rice £104,670, piece goods £83 214, 
machines and machinery £70,821, metal manufactures £68,529, tobacco 
£61,369, instruments £56,591, tea £52,156, and spirits £47,991. 


Suips’ Stores. 


In addition to the values of oversea exports shown already, considerable 
quantities of goods are sent away from New South Wales each year in the 
form of ships’ stores. The following statement shows the aggregate values 
of ships’ stores exported since 1908, classified as Australian produce, and 
other produce, being really re-exports :-— 


Value of Ships’ Stores, 
Year. prey tte ee ag a aay Sass ae i ee 
Australian Produce. | Other Produce. | Total, 
£ £ | £ 
1908 $46,672 i 72,378 | 919,050 
1909 701,563 59,816 761,379 
1910 | 654,068 ; 69,935 | 724,003 
1912 839,700 16,547 916,247 
1912 996,048 85,285 | 1,081,333 
1913 1,009,361 83,181 ( 1,092,542 
1914* 524,430 44,990 | 569,420 
1915+ 1,045,751 «138,274 =| 1,179,028 
* Six months ended 30th June. + Year ended 80th June, 


Practically the whole Australian produce is of New South Wales origin. 
Following are details of the most important items in the entries for 1915 


of this Australian produce :— 
Quantity. Value, 


Bunker coal... es oon .. tons 1,100,427 £640,667 
Mests ae ose wee asc ste ees 129,340 
Butter... iu wee = ae Ib. 503,605 25,612 
Flour sae ee daa ies ...centals 61,467 22,149 
Potatoes ... we ade ase ve. = CWE 42,176 14,476 
Fish sey ies ce ses wo Ib, 449,321 10,506 
Milk, preserved ... oe ads 54 Ib. 664,051 16,026 
Hay and chaff ... sai ‘sah a. «owt, 147,094 59,890 


‘Cigarettes 2 ee esd 28,278 13,335 
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Stocks 1x Bonp. 


The following is a list showing the stocks of principal articles in bond in 
New South Wales on 31st December of each year, 1911-13, and on 30th June 
of the years 1914 and 1915 :-— 


Article, | LoL. 1012. 
Stimulants— | 
Ale and beer «» gal} 139,606) 152,464; 180,147 41,087 | 153,959 
Spirits— i 
Brandy .. ... —,, | 121,723 90,043 88,950 | | 81,407 | 88,298 
Gin and geneva... ,, 40,465 35,028 38,808 51,337 | 34,857 
Liqueurs and cordials ,, 4,368 4,117) 4,793 | 4,167 | 3,508 
Rum... ig | 258,217 | 190,763 | 212.878 | 207,045 | 138,946 
Schnapps... his ae 38,204 40,199 43,988 33,295 | 48,266 
Whisky ...  ... 4, | 920,882 | 347,907 | 344,563 | 234,621 | 340,516 
White spirits ; 109 99 165 | 768 6,510 
Other 2... | 3,245 8,268 2,833 | 2,750 | 4,062 
Distilled in Com- i i 
= monwealth 1» | 334,310 | 338,586 | 359,405 | 206,523 | 169,686 
ine— i | 
Sparkling... 9... ,, | 9,082 10,468 11,954 14,418 5,846 
Still sae yg | 20,876 21,906 19,315 | 26,237 16,262 
Narcotics— i 
Tobacco— : 
Manufactured ... Jb 285,116 | 186,644 | 234,280 380,415 | 254,358 
Unmanufactured » | 4,036,433 | 5,248,997 | 7,646,560 | 7,729,928 | 646.046 
Cigars o.oo 54,488 22,018 35,304 | 21,833 29,335 
Cigarettes ae A SG 31,879 31,659 | 42,030; 18,816; 23,330 
Sugar— | 
Raw and refined ... owt.) 647,476 | 957,493 | 1,290,883 | 491,401 | 115,524 
Glucose se Sci 4 3,797 348 6,275 | ~—- 1,680 1,437 
Other articles— 
Candles ... 9. I 838,566 30,006 | 51,350 24,170 26,625 
Cement ... ... owt.) 14,796 6,564 13,383 36,736 300 
Cocoa and chocolate = ‘Ib. «68,246 | 188,907 | 189,180 | 152,h46 i 75.658 
Coffeo and chicory...  ,, | 129,098/ 141,446 | 275,979 338,763 | 276,211 
Coffee essence & prepared ,, | sews: AP ~heaaad 18,890 21,040 3,323 
Fruits, dried— 
Currants... 0. | ~—99,980 40,246 10,745 13,259 1,255 
Raisins ... 0. ,, 25,448 26,595 34,347 24,920 | 10,929 
Dates... «ss gs | = -99,605 | 109,495 | 905,649 | 822.088 | 162,645 
Other weg 43,740 87,753 81,554 ; 106,360 | 169,810 
Grain and pulse (prepared) | i 
Rice «ae nth} ~—--98,103 | 206,848 ) 180,804 ) 244,827) 117,116 
Other ww, | 10 12,979 3,133 300 | 3,450 
Hops... oo... Ibi 29,902 31,919 45,552 45,489 61,520 
Tron, galvanised ...  cwt.. 640 160 3,770 2,420 2,410 
Matches ... gross boxes) 35,327 98,645 | 63,546 30,066 | 7,623 
Mik... oo... 00... Ibe 21,187 12,229 16,872 14,496 25,632 
Salt... 4.  ... owt. 130,658 56,133 | 68,607 10,614 | 11,885. 
Salt, rock She ap 2,690 O25) © assess 126 | 3c0 
Vinegar... =. gal; 18,718 20,008 34,644 21,396 6,006 


CoMMERCIAL COMMISSIONERS. 
In Eastern Asia. 


New South Wales is represented in Kastern Asia by » Commercial Com- 
missioner, with headquarters at Kobe, Japan. The Commissioner is 
engaged in fostering the trade of the State in the important markets 
of eastern countries, and makes periodical tours of Japan, China, India, 
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Philippine Islands, Netherlands India, and other portions of the Hast, closely 
watching for new opportunities for trade as well as taking steps to ensure 
the maintenance of the existing trade. 

Reports are furnished by the Commissioner, giving in much detail the 
market prices, &c., for each commodity exported from New South Wales 
and valuable advice to shippers and to the commercial community. 

In addition to the valuable assistance given to commerce the Commissioner 
does useful work in diverting the stream of tourists in the Hast towards 
Australia. 

In America and Canada. 


During 1911, preliminary inquiries were made as to the possibility of 
improving the trade relations with the United States of America, and 
Canada, and as to the advantage of establishing a Trade Commissioner’s 
Office on the West Coast of America. These inquiries disclosed an almost 
unlimited market for all pastoral primary products, and a considerable 
number of agricultural primary products, for hardwood timber, coal, 
cocoanut oil, for some fruits in all seasons, and for all fruits in the off season 
in America, and for such vegetables as onions and potatoes. 

In 1914, New South Wales was represented in the United States and Canada 
by a Trade Commissioner, who was also Executive Commissioner to the 
Panama Pacific Exposition. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 


Chambers of Commerce have been formed in New South Wales at sixteen 
important trading centres, including Sydney, Newcastle, Parramatta, Lis- 
more, and Grafton. The membership of the Sydney Chamber of Commerce 
aa at May, 1915, was 1,192, including 122 firms and public companies, 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


LeaisLation passed in the years 1905 and 1906 gave the State of New South 
Wales full local government, except in the Western Land Division, which is 
still under State control, exclusive of a few municipalities incorporated 
under the Municipalities Act of 1897. 

The Act of 1842, by which the City of Sydney was incorporated, was the 
first provisioin in this State for conferring municipal privileges. In 
1843 the first step was taken in respect of the country districts by the 
incorporation of Campbelltown, Appin, Camden, Narellan, and Picton as 
one district council, which was subdivided into three, during the same year, 
by the formation of Campbelltown and Appin into separate councils. 

In 1844 the number of country district councils had increased to 
eight, and these, in conjunction with the Municipal Council of Sydney 
and whe Road Trusts, subsequently established, constituted the whole of 
the local government system prior to 1858. 

The first important measure relating to general municipal Government 
was enacted in 1858, when an Act was passed dissolving the district councils, 
and placing under municipal bodies the area controlled by them. Under 
its authority thirty-five districts were incorporated, and with the exception 
of Cook, joined in 1870 to Camperdown (which became a ward of the City of 
Sydney in 1911), and East St. Leonards and Victoria (united to St. Leonards 
to form North Sydney), these still exist, although many of the boundaries 
have been altered. 

Under the Act of 1858, the municipal council was elected by the rate- 
payers, and its most important functions were to make by-laws for the 
general government of the municipality, to control roads, bridges, and 
ferries, and to remove nuisances. The general rate was limited to one 
shilling in the £ on the annual value of ratable property, but a special 
rate for water supply, sewerage, and street lighting was permissible. 
Endowment by the Government was provided during a term of fifteen 
years, based on the amount of general rates actually collected. No 
district, however populous, was obliged to become incorporated; and it 
was only on the presentation of a petition, signed by at least fifty of the 
prospective ratepayers, and containing a larger number of signatures 
than those attached to any counter petition, that a municipality could be 
formed. 


Mounicrpatizigs Act or 1867. 


The Act of 1858 was repealed by the Municipalities Act of 1867. Under 
this Act the existing municipalities were continued as boroughs, and all 
areas incorporated in the future were to be classified either as boroughs or 
municipal districts. Boroughs might include any city, town, or suburb of 
the metropolis, or any country district with a population exceeding 1,000 
persons and an area not less than 9 square miles. Municipal districts 
might include any area not containing a borough, with a population not less 
than 500 and an area hot more than 50 square miles. 

The powers of the councils were extended slightly, and the rating power 
remained as before. It was left optional for any district to become incor- 
porated, and consequently local government was not generally adopted. 

71385—A 
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he Municipalities Act of 1897 consolidated the Acts and Amending 
Acts which had been passed from time to time, but did not alter their 
principles. The voluntary principle of incorporation which was retained 
was not conducive to the adoption of a general system of local govern- 
ment, as it was natural that, so long as the central Government continued 
to construct local works, the persons benefited would submit to the absonce 
of local management of their affairs. 


Locan GOVERNMENT (SHTRES) ACT. 


The Local Government (Shires) Act, 1905, provided for the compulsory 
division of the State into local government areas, called shires. The city 
of Sydney and existing municipalities, the whole of the Western Division, 
the Quarantine Statiomw, Lord Howe Island, and the islands in Port Jackson 
were excepted from its operation. The Act provided for the payment of a 
sum not less than £150,000 annually, as endowment from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, in the following proportions, viz.:—First-class shires, from 
nil up to 10s. per £; second-class, 15s. per £; third-class, 20s.; fourth-class, 
25s.; fifth-class, 80s.; and sixth-class, 40s. or more. These endowments. 
were made payable on the amount of general rates received during the 
preceding year, the amount of endowment being fixed triennially, acoord- 
ing to the area, revenue, and expenditure of the shires. 


The councils were authorised to exercise the following powers :—The 
care, control, construction, fencing, and maintenance of all public 
places, except those vested in the Railway Commissioners, or other public 
bodies or trustees, and except national works; regulation of traffio;. 
street and road lighting; prevention of bush fires; flood relief and pre 
vention; construction and maintenance of streets, jetties, wharfs, and 
buildings for the transaction of business; and the administration of the 
Impounding and Public Watering Places Acts. The right was given to 
acquire other powers, such as the prevention of nuisances; water supply; 
regulation and licensing of public vehicles and hawkers; management of 
parks and commons; and the administration of the Public Gates Act and 
the Native Dog Destruction and Poisoned Baits Act. 

The Act also provided for the division of the shires into ridings, each 
riding having equal representation on the council, and triennial elections 
were prescribed. All owners and occupiers of ratable property of annual 
value not less than £5, over 21 years of age, male and female, unless not 
naturalised, were entitled to be entered on the electors’ roll, any male person 
enrolled being qualified for nomination as a councillor. The usual conditions 
as to disqualification were provided, also tlic penalties for acting while not 
properly qualified. 


Under an important provision in the Act rates were charged on the unim- 
proved value of the land, and not ou the annual rental. The rate levied should 
be not less than id., nor more than 2d. in the £, unless the minimum rate 
was more than sufficient to meet the requirements of the shire, in which case 
a rate of less than 1d. might be levied by permission of the Governor. The 
ratable value of coal-mines was fixed at 50 per cent. of the gross value of 
the average annual output for the preceding three years, and of other 
mining properties at 40 per cent. for the same period. Another im- 
portant feature of the Act was the provision for suspending the operation 
of the State land tax when the council had imposed a rate of Id. in the 
£ on the unimproved capital value. Commons, public reserves and parks, 
eemeteries, public hospitals, benevolent institutions, churches and other 
buildings used exclusively for public worship, free public libraries, and 
unoccupied Crown lands were exempted from taxation. 
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In 1906 a very comprehensive measure, the Local Government Extension 
Act, was passed by Parliament. The first important provision of this Act: is: 
for the establishment of cities; the Governor is. authorised to proclaim as a 
city, any municipality which has had during a period of five years a popu- 
lation exceeding 20,000 persons and a revenue of £20,000, and which is an 
independent centre of population. During the year 1907 Broken Hill was 
proclaimed a city, and is the only municipality which has taken advantage 
of the Act in this respect. 


It was also enacted that all municipalities not receiving statutory 
endowment under the existing Act, if. found on. investigation to be in 
necessitous circumstances, should be entitled to a sum not exceeding 
3s. 4d. in the £ on the general rate collected; but if the revenues were 
sufficient to meet the reasonable requirements under proper management 
of the corporations, endowment would not be paid. When, however, the 
estimated responsibility for expenditure (transferred with the land tax). 
exceeds the amount of the suspended tax, the amount of 3s..4d. in the £.may 
be increased, provided that the endowment were not greater than .the. excess: 
of that expenditure. 


The rates are levied on the unimproved value, at a minimum amount 
of 1d. in the £ but if this rate proves more than sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the municipality, it may be reduced. Having levied the 
general rate of 1d. on the unimproved value, a council is empowered to 
impose; either on the improved or on the unimproved value, such additional 
vate as may be required.. Special, local, and loan rates may be imposed 
on the improved or unimproved value, at the option of the eouncil. The 
couditions as to ratable value and the franchise of electors are similar to 
those of the Local Government (Shires) Act. 


Other important provisions are the power to borrow up to 10 per 
cent. of the unimproved value, such loans to be guaranteed by the 
Goverument ; redistribution and reconstruction of existing’ areas, so-that. 
the municipalities might form portions of shires; acquisition. of land. 
and works; control of cattleslaughtering and public health; dealing with 
noxious animals and plants; safety of the public; regulation of hoardings 
and other structures; the appointment of auditors, and the inspection of 
accounts by Government examiners. The Governor is authorised to proclaim 
any park, road; bridge, or other public work as’ a national work to be main- 
tained by the State, but which may-be handed over’ to the council at. any” 
time. 


During the year 1915 two important. measures, vizi,.the Local Govern-- 
ment Bill.(No. 2) and the Local Government Franchise Bill, were intro-: 
duced to Parliament, but they were not further: considered. 


Loca, Government Act, 1906. 


The Local Government Act, 1906, deals fully with both shires-and muni- 
cipalities, and came into operation on Ist’ January; 1907, as’ regards 
shires, and'on Ist. January, 1908; as‘regards municipalities, It repeals: 
the: Local: Government (Shires). Act, 1905, and’ the Local Government: 
Extension Act; 1906; and’ consolidates their provisions; Under an 
amending: Act: passed:.atithe-end of: 1.908,.councils. must cause a: valuation 
ofall ratable.land to:be.made-at leastionee:in every three:years, provided: 
that:they:i may adopt-for- any: pertod the: wholecor any* part. of the: valiray 
tions in force at the close of the preceding period. 
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Prior to the inception of the Local Government Act, 1906, a very small 
portion of the State had been incorporated, as will be seen in the statement 
below, which gives the area incorporated and unincorporated in 1906 in the 
three great land divisions of the State:— 


’ 
Division, Incorporated. | Unincorporated. Total. 
sq. miles, | sq. miles. sq. miles. 
Eastern... das 1,977 93,742 95,719 
Central ae weal 571 | 88,579 | 89, 150 
Western... | 282 ee 125, 216 125,498 
Total... | 3830 | 807,537) 810,367 


j 


On 3ist December, 1914, the area incorporated, excluding Lord Howe 
Tsland and the federal territory of Canberra and Jervis Bay, was as follows, 
the only part of the State unincorporated being that portion of the Western 
Division not included in municipalities, The population in the different 
groups is also given :— 


Area (sq. miles). Population. 

In Metropolitan Municipalities... Af oe 149 oes 739,210 
In Country onaipaner: ae ak “be 2,764 ae 457,150 
In Shires... aot wey w»  -180,656 x 649,040 
Total (incorporated)... . 183,569 vie 1,845,400 
Western Division (portion unincorporated) oe 125,893 vis 16,628 
Total wea ane bed ws 809,462 es 1,862,028 


Ciry or SyDNEY. 


The City of Sydney was incorporated on 20th July, 1842, under the 
Sydney Municipal Council, the election of aldermen taking place on the 
9th November. The city was originally divided into six wards, but at a 
subsequent adjustment the number was increased to eight. 


Great dissatisfaction soon arose in the minds of the citizens as to 
the manner in which the affairs of the Corporation were conducted. A 
Select Committee of the Legislative Council was appointed in 1849 to 
inquire into the matter, and reported in favour of the abolition of the 
Municipal Council, with a recommendation that its powers should be 
vested in three Commissioners. This was not carried into effect until 
1853, when the Corporation was dissolved, and its authority was trans- 
ferred to a Commission of three persons, who administered the affairs 
of the city from the beginning of 1854 to the end of 1857, when a new 
Council, consisting of sixteen aldermen—two for each ward, came into 
existence. By the Sydney Corporation Act of 1879 the number of alder- 
siaea was increased to twenty-four, being three representatives for each 
ward, 

Towards the close of 1900 an Amending Act was passed, dividing the 
city into twelve wards, each returning two aldermen. The innovation of 
retiring the whole of the aldermen simultaneously was introduced, with 
a provision for the election of a new Council on the 1st December in every 
second year, re-election of qualified persons being permitted. 


Important changes were effected under this Act as to the franchise, 
sub-tenants and lodgers being placed on the rolls, and extended powers 
were conferred on the Council as to resumption of lands for city improve- 
ments. 
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The Sydney Corporation Act of 1902 consolidated the statutes pre- 
viously passed relating to the City of Sydney. 

In 1905 a further amending Act was passed to provide for the better 
government of the city, especially with regard to the control of hoardings, 
the proper cleansing of footways, the prevention or regulation of the 
smoke nuisance from furnaces and chimneys, the regulation and control. 
of refreshment stalls and stands, the control of juvenile hawkers and 
shoeblacks, the prevention of betting in public places, while the tenure 
of office of the aldermen was altered to three years. The Municipality 
of Camperdown was amalgamated with the City of Sydney as from Ist 
January, 1909, and the Council now consists of twenty-six aldermen 
elected every third year by thirteen wards. The Lord Mayor is elected by 
the aldermen from their own number, but under an Act passed in 1916, in 
the eyent of an equal number of votes being polled, the Governor in Council 
may appoint one of the aldermen to the position. 

The Act of 1905 also regulated the election of the city members of the 
Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage, and of the Fire 
Brigades Board, and extended the power of the Council as regards resump- 
tions, in order to provide workmen’s dwellings, and further provision was 
made for the extension of the city boundaries. 

In 1908 an Amending Act was passed, containing several important 
provisions, Commencing with the year 1909, the Council must levy a 
rate, not less than one penny in the £, upon the unimproved capital 
value, which rate is to be in addition to any rate under the Act of 1902. 
Under the former Act the rate levied in 1914 was 14d. in the £, and under the 
latter 21d. in the € on the assessed annual value. It is provided, however, that 

. the total amount leviable shall not exceed the amount which would be yielded 
by a rate of 3d. in the £ on the unimproved capital value, and 2s. in the 
£ on the average annual value, taken together, of all ratable property. 
On the Council imposing such rate on the unimproyed capital value, the 
land tax is suspended automatically. The valuation of the unimproved 
capital value is to be made at least once in every five years. The Council 
was empowered also to establish public libraries and milk depéts, to con- 
trol certain parks, and to widen certain streets. The Lending Branck 
of the Public Library, and various parks and public ways were vested 
in the Council by the Government under certain conditions. 

The Sydney Corporation (Dwelling-houses) Act, 1912, enables the City 
Council to erect and let dwelling-houses, and for that purpose to acquire 
land. 

An amending Act, passed in April, 1916, empowers the Council to levy 
rates on persons owning pipes, wires, cables, and rails on, under, over, or 
through any public places under the control of the Council, excepting 
properties owned by the Crown. Also, under that Act, the Sydney Council 
may levy a general rate, not exceeding 6d. in the £, on the unimproved value 
of all ratable property in the city. This Act amends the 1908 Act so far as 
the latter relates to the land tax of 13d. in the £ on the unimproved capital- 
value and the city rate of 1s. 9d. in the £ on the assessed annual value. , 


GREATER SYDNEY. 


The amalgamation of the metropolitan municipalities is a question 
which has attracted considerable attention, and various schemes have been 
suggested. 

In 1902 a Parliamentary Select Committee collected evidence regard- 
ing a system of local government for Greater Sydney, but the matter 
was not brought to a definite conclusion. In 1912 the subject was revived, 
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and’ a Bill was introduced into Parliament for the constitution of a 
convention to formulate a scheme for the amalgamation of the local 
See areas of Sydney and neighbouring municipalities. This 
Bill was not passed by Parliament, but in 1913 a Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire regarding the establishment of a Greater Sydney 
Mantipel Council, by consolidating into one central. government the 
various local areas in the metropolitan district. 

The Report of the Commissioners was. submitted to the State Governor. 
on the 20th November, 1918, and the results of the investigations were as 
follows :— 

In. the first place it was recommended that Greater Sydney should. 
embrace the whole metropolitan area, and be divided into two zones, an. 
inner. and outer. The inner zone as proposed, included sixteen muni- 
cipalities, viz.:-—-City of Sydney, Alexandria, Botany, Darlington, 
firskineville, Glebe, Mascot, Newtown, Paddington, Randwick, Redfern, 
St. Peter’s, Vaucluse, Waterloo, Waverley, Woollahra. The islands in the 
harbour were also to be included. After a period of five years, the muni- 
cipalities of North Sydney, Mosman, Balmain, Leichhardt, Annandale, 
Petersham, and Marrickville were to be added. The outer zone is to 
consist of the remaining municipalities, and portions of shires within the 
boundaries prescribed by the Commission. 

The Council is to consist of thirty-five members, twenty-eight of whom 
will represent the inner zone, and seven the outer zone, elected by four. 
wards in the former, and one ward in the latter, and the aldermen ara 
to. retire simultaneously. The function of the proposed Council will 
include the control of gasworks, electric lighting, hydraulic power, 
ferries, parks, cemeteries, public health, town planning, main roads, and. 
cther services already undertaken, under arrangement with the local 
councils. Jt has also been suggested that the operations of the Tramways; 
Board of Health, Water Supply and Sewerage Boards, Harbour Trust, and 
Fire Brigade Boards, should be traysferred to the Couneil. 

The powers of rating are defined to be :—Metropolitan rate on unim- 
proved capital value, to defray cost of public health, town planning, 
aud main roads, which might be fixed at 1d. in the £3 city rate (or: 
general rate) for ordinary municipal services, which would be based on 
existing values in city and suburbs, either on unimproved capital value, 
or improved capital value, and on which there is. no limit; and other 
special or local rates as required. With regard to existing. debts, the 
Commission favoured a “ pooling” system, as book-keeping is made more 
siniple, and it is only necessary to levy one general loan rate for the 
whole area. New loans should be obtained only after approval by the 
Governor-in-Council, conditionally on provision being made for repay- 
ment’ in fifty years. 

The construction of the North Shore bridge wag also discussed, and it 
was. deeided that provision should, be made, in the proposed constitution, 
for co-operation between the Council and the State Government for. the 
construction of the bridge. It was suggested. that special. powers should. 
be conferred on the Council for raising a loan for this purpose, and for 
imposing tolls on users, as well as.a bridge rate on the metropolitan 
area, and also to receive contributions from the Railway Commissioners 
for upkeep of permanent-way, &e. : 

Other imposts were mentioned, such: as-wheel-tax, payment for services, 
&c., and the exemptions from taxation provided for in existing Acts, were 
also. recommended. 

& bill embodying most: of the suggestions: mentioned is now being pre 
paredfor presentation to: Parliament. 
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Rarvines. 


The Sydney Corporation Act of 1902 directs that improved property 
within the city shall be assessed at a fair average annual value, with an 
allowance for outgoings not exceeding 10 per cent., and the unimproved 
property at a maximum of 6 per cent. on its capital value; and on the 
value of such assessment a city rate not exceeding 2s, in the £ may be 
levied, exclusive of lighting. The rate stood at 16d. from 1891 to 1899, 
but was increased to 18d. for 1900, and 24d. for 1901. In 1902, it was 
reduced to 22d., and still further reduced to 21d. in 1903, which was 
also levied from 1904 to 1915. The Act provides for a special local rate 
not exceeding 6d. in the £ of annual value, for any work which may be 
for the particular benefit of one locality, but then only if two-thirds of the 
ratepayers of such locality petition for the same. Occasional advantage 
of this power has been taken for street-watering, though not of late years, 
and the amount levied in 1914 covered the expenses of strect-lighting and 
street-watering, 

The other municipal councils were formerly empowered to raise revenue 
by rates not exceeding 1s. in the £ for ordinary purposes and the same 
amoumt for special purposes, with 6d. in addition for street-watering. The 
amcunt of each rate was ealculated upon nine-tenths of the fair average 
annual rental of all buildings and cultivated lands, or lands let for pastoral, 
mining, or other purposes, and upon 5 per cent. of the capital value of 
the fee-simple of all unimproved lands. 

Municipalities which avail themselves of the provisions of the Country 
Towns Water and Sewerage Act of 1880 are empowered to levy a rate 
for each service not exceeding a maximum of 10 per cent. on the assessed 
annual value of land and tenements, in addition to the ordinary 
municipal rates. Under the Local Government Act, however, a water rate 
equivalent to this maximum of 10 per cent. on the assessed annual value 
must be levied either on the unimproved or the improved capital value 
of lands within the reticulated area. 

In order to aid municipalities in providing for the expenditure in 
theix formative stages, the 1867 and Consolidating Acts provided for endow- 
ment by the State during a period of fifteen years. In each of the first five 
years after incorporation, every municipality is entitled to a sum equal to 
the whole amount actually raised by rates or assessments; in each of the next 
succeeding five years, a sum equal to one-half; and in each of the next 
five years, a sum equal to one-fourth of the amount so received. After 
the expiry of these fifteen years, such assistance ceases, and any further aid 
from the State is in the nature of a special grant. 


VALUATIONS. 


Tt has already been explained that under the Local Government Act, 1906, 
the basis of rating was changed, and the valuations, therefore, cannot be 
compared with those of previous years. 

Property in the City of Sydney was in 1914 still rated on the basis of 
the annual rental value, and the following is a comparison of the capital 
and annual values in the city during the three years 1912-1914. As -pre- 
viously stated, however, the rating will be on the unimproved value in 
future :— 


1912. 1918. 1914, 
£ £ £ ; 
Unimproved capital value... ve 23,988,480 23,887,157 27,395,826 , 
Improved capital value sie . 57,395,288 64,080,440 75,786,580 -. 


Assessed annual value... ens we: 2,582,788 2, 758,408 - 3,271,102. - 
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VALUATIONS AND Ratrne unper 1906 Act. 

Since Ist January, 1908, under the Local Government Act of 1906, 
municipalities have been obliged to levy a general rate on the unim- 
proved capital value of all ratable land, and may levy additional 
general, special, local, or loan rates on either the unimproved or the 
improved capital value. Municipal rates are no longer charged on the 
annual value; the only rates based on that value are those charged by the 
Metropolitan and the Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Boards. 

The unimproved capital value of land is the amount for which the 
fee-simple estate in such land could be sold under such reasonable con- 
ditions as a bond-fide seller would require, assuming that the actual 
improvements had not been made. 

The improved capital value is the amount for which the fee-simple 
estate of the land, with all improvements and buildings thereon, could 
be sold. 


The general rate must be not less than 1d. in the £ on the unimproved 
capital value of all ratable land, and the total amount to be derived from 
the general rate and additional rates taken together must not exceed the 
amount yielded by a rate of 2d. in the £ on the unimproved value and 2s. 
in the £ on the assessed annual value of all ratable land. In 1914 very 
few municipalities- levied additional general rates, nearly all confining 
themselves to one general rate. The variation in the rates is rather 
remarkable. In the suburbs of Sydney in 1918 and 1914 they ranged from 
24d. to 54d., and in the country in eacli of the years mentioned the range 
was from 1d. tc 12d. The following general rates were struck for the years 
1913 and 1914:— 


Year 1918. H Year 1914. 
General Rate Levied. = les comma 
ey rete Country. 8 ean ad Country. 
- | 
eo 
1d. and under 2d.... ae sai Atgedee | ns erry | 15 
ad; Sdse. ea 3 2 | 2 19 
34. i, Biss -sele id 12 4} 6 38 
4d. ,, Bde Giec “ah 20 | 4} | a4 | 46 
' 
Bi. Sy,  Bdecs Gad ae a is | 8 15 
! 
6d, and over az oy asst Uae FEO ||) ene 12 
Total Ge - Gin ans 40 | 147 40 145 
} 


The majority of suburban councils levied rates between 4d. and 5d., the 
next in number being between 5d. and 6d. In the country the proportions 
were different, as the municipalities charging 4d. to 5d. per & were in the 
majority, closely followed by those from 38d. to 4d. The councils which 
levied 6d. and over in the £ during 1914 were Aberdeen, Bathurst, Braid- 
wood, Hillgrove, Murrurundi, Warialda, and Wyalong, each 6d.; Scone, 
63d.; Lambton, 7d.; Broken Hill, 84d.; Bourke, 103d.; and Wrightyille, 
12d. These rates are exclusive of the amounts Jevied on mines. None of 
the suburban councils levied 1d. in the £; but this rate was imposed in four 
country municipalities. ; 
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One hundred and two municipalities levied special and local rates on the 
unimproved capital value, ranging from 5d. to 12d. in the &, and thirty- 
two on the improved capital value, ranging from 4d. to 8d. in the &. 


In the following table the unimporevd and improved values for 1918 and 
1914 are compared :— 


Unimproved Value. _ Improved Value. 
Division. j 
1913. 1914. mis, |e | ae 
i £ £ £ £ per cent. 
Sydney—City Sos ...|28, 837,157 |27,395,826 | 64,080,440 | 75,786,580 18:3 
Suburbs... ... (28,240,971 131,979,553 | 73,714,823 | 82,978,113 12°6 
Metropolis... ... (52,078, 128 59,375,179 [137,795,263 |158,764,693 15:2 
Country sate eee ... (20,807, 126 |22,573,671 | 50,451,471 | 55,682,063 10°4 
Total ... aie +++(72,885,254 '§1,948,850 188,246,734 214,446,756 | 13:9 


The difference between the unimproved and improved capital values is, 
of course, the value of improvements, and the following statement shows 
that in both the suburbs and country the value of improvements has 
increased :— - 


Value of Improvements. 


Division. . 
1913. | 1914. | ‘Increase. 
— a eat eseerer es cea PEs Silas incite: 1 gna 
£ £ per cent. 
Sydney—City ... _...| 40,243,283 | 48,390,754 20-2 
Suburbs... .,.| 45,478,852 | 50,998,760 | 12"1 
Metropolis .. | 85,717,135 | 99,389,514} 15-9 
Country... seas} 29,644,345 | 83,108,302 | 11-7 
: Total vv} 115,861,480 | 132,497,906 | 14-9 
4 


The increase in the value of improvements may reasonably be taken as 
indicative of municipal prosperity, especially if existing industrial condi- 
tions be considered. Of late years, particularly in the city and suburbs, 
there has been an increasingly marked activity in the building trade. 
Old buildings have been demolished and replaced by move extensive strue- 
tures, which are made still more valuable by reason of the increased cost. 
of labour and materials. 


The unimproved capital value of ratable land in municipalities 
is £81,949,000, and in shires £103,451,000, the total being £185,400,000.. 
If to this be added £10,000,000, the estimated unimproved value of 
unincorporated land in the Western Division, the unimproved valuo of 
the land of the State, excluding a smal! area exempt from taxation, is 
£195,400,000. The value placed upon land in the Western Division is- 
2s. 6d. per acre, which is over 25 per cent. lower than in the shire in 
the west of the Eastern Division, with the lowest value per acre, and 
cannot be considered’ high. 
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The value of improvements in municipalities was £132,498,000, or 162 per 
cent. of the unimproved value. The value of improvements is not available 
for all the shires, but it has been assumed that it is the same. proportion of 
the unimproved value as the average in those which are known, namely, 
about equal to the unimproved value. In the Western Division it may be. 
placed at £10,000,000, so that for the whole of the State the following values 
are obtained :— 


Unimproved Value of Land. Value of Improvements. 
Division. pos 
Total. ae Per Acre. Total. — Lpy sea Per Acre 
ot, ak eer es ee” are er ae, 
Sydney—City ... * ...| 27,896,000 | 247 |8,234 § 11 | 48,391,000 | 437 |14,544 18 8 
Suburbs — ...! 31,979,000 51 | 847.17 1} 50,999,000 | 81 554 14 11 


Metropolis ...} 59,375,000) 80! 623 6 0 | 99,390,000) 134 1,043 7 4 


Country Municipalities 92,574,000 49 12 15 $ | 83,108,000; 72 1814 3 


Shires’... w.. (108,451,000! 159} 0:17 10 103,451,000) 159 | 0-17 10 
Western Division (part) 10,000,000; 601 0 2 6 | 10,000,000} 601 ; 0 2 6 
unincorporated), E = Hy 
State.;, —...1195,400,000} 105 0.19 9 [245,949,000 | 132 | 1 410 
Finances. 


The Local Government Act, 1906, prescribes that there must be a 
general fund in each local governing area (municipality or shire), to which 
must be paid the proceeds of all general and: additional general rates, any 
moneys received by way of grant, endowment, &e., from the Government, 
and other income not required by law to be carried to other funds. The 
expenditure from the general fund must be on administration, health, roads, 
and other public services. 

In addition, in each local area there must be a special fund for each 
special rate levied, and for each work or service carried on by the council 
in respect of which the special rate has been made, and the fund may be 
applied only for the purposes of such work or service. A special rate is 
levied for a special purpose, and applies to the whole area. Likewise a 
local fund must be kept for each local rate levied, with similar restrictions 
to those in the case of special funds. A local rate is levied for a local 
purpose, and applies only to that portion of the area which is benefited. 
The expenditure of the local fund is restricted to work within or for the 
sole benefit of that portion of the area. 

Where ‘any borrowed money is owing by a council a separate loan fund 
must be kept in respect of each work or service on which the Ioan 
has been spent. Except where a Loan Fund has its own revenue from 
rates, the attendant obligations, such as provision for the repayment of 
principal and interest, may be met by transfers from the General Fund 
or other appropriate fund. Tho object of the loan, as a rule, determines. 
the source from which the Loan Fund shall obtain its necessary revenue. 
When the loans have been raised for general purposes, transfers are made 
from the General Fund, and the profits of trading concerns pravide for 
the disbursements of their corresponding loan funds. 

The revenue of special and local funds may be used in a similar manner; 
for example—Street Lighting Special Fund must provide the money to 
meet not only the ordinary cost of maintaining the street lighting for the: 
year, but also the obligations of the. Street. Lighting Loan Fund; and, 
aaa with Sewerage, Water Supply, and other Special and Loan 

unds. 
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The above has reference more particularly to those Loan Funds which 
must be kept in respect of loans, which were raised before the present Act 
came into operation, that is to say,—loans raised when the law did not 
require (as it does now) a loan-rate to be levied to pay interest and 
provide for the extinction within a fixed period of each loan raised. 
It is apparent, therefore, that all new loans will be self-supporting, quite 
apart from the question whether the loan undertakings are profitable or nok. 
In these latter cases the councils may either use profits to swell the amount 
which is being provided ‘to repay, or retain them in the working accounts 
of the undertakings (that is, in the Special, Local, or Trading Funds, as 
the case may be). 

The Regulations under the Act prescribe the system of accounts to be 
kept. The accounts must be “Income and Expenditure Accounts,” kept 
by double entry, and each ‘‘Fund” must have a separate banking account. 
Thue there is shown for each General, Special, Local, Loan or Trading Fund 
of each area concerned, a ‘‘ Revenue Account” (or Profit and Loss Account), 
giving the total expenditure chargeable for the period (whether paid or 
unpaid), and the total income for the same period (whether received or 
outstanding). A balance-sheet is also shown for each Fund with appro- 
priate liabilities and assets. Only “realisable” assets may be shown, so that 
the whole of the roads, bridges, drains, and much other constructive work, 
which are taken to account elsewhere as assets, are here excluded. 

The Council of the City of Sydney conducts its affairs under the City 
Corporation Act, and therefore is not bound by the provisions of the 
Local Government Acts. The various accounts of the city were formerly 
kept on a “cash” basis, except those relating to the Electricity Fund, but 
from the year 1918 the system has been altered, and the Revenue and Capital 
transactions shown separately in the same manner as those of all other 
Loeal Bodies. As details cannot in many instances be allocated to the head- 
ings of expenditure and income as set out in the system of accounts pre- 
scribed under the Local Government regulations, it is obvious, when discuss- 
ing the financial transactions of the whole municipal area of the State, that 
an-endeayvour to collate similar information from two different sources would 
serve no useful purpose, and the figures for statistical comparison would be: 
of doubtful value. For these reasons, the following particulars relating ‘to 
municipal accounts are divided into two parts, one dealing with the City 
of Sydney and the other with the suburbs of Sydney and country muni- 
cipalities. 

Crry or SypNev—Rxrcriprs. 

The receipts from the various funds, exclusive of the Electric Lighting 
Fund, in 1914, amounted to £634,085, the City Fund contributing £517,932, 
the Public Markets Fund £52,055, and the Resumption Account £64,098. 

The total receipts exceeded the disbursements by £27,692. Although 
abstracts of receipts and disbursements in respect of the Public Markets 
Fund and the Resumption Account are shown in the city accounts, these 
funds are really subsidiary to the City Fund, their balances at the end .of 
the year being transferred and shown as an adjustment in that fund. 

The following is a statement of the receipts of the City Fund under 
appropriate headings :— 


£ 
General Purposes ae is ae is w. 457,480 
Works ... on tah ie foe uae Pr 11,423 
Health Administration oan isa on ih 15,428 
Public Services,,, ve See fee bite ied 13,149 
Municipal Property ... a9 aale “is se 13,139 
Miscellaneous .., bye is os ne he 9,313 


Total beans wee ave, £517,982 
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Rates, £285,024, together with land tax, £170,653, form by far the 
greater part of the receipts under the heading “General Purposes.”” As 
provided by the amending Act of 1908, rating on the unimproved value of 
land was first brought into force in 1909, and that such a large amount 
should be realised with the minimum rating of 1d. in the £ shows the 
importance to be attached to the acquisition of the transferred Land Yax 
as an addition to the city finances. 


City or SypNEY—Du1sBuRSEMENTS. 

‘The disbursements in 1914 amounted to £606,398, viz.: City Fund, 
£419,970; Public Markets Fund, £71,827; and Resumptions Account, 
£144,596. Shown under the same headings as the receipts, the following 
were the disbursements of the City Fund :— 


£ 

General Purposes ace ee ae <a 388 42,873 
Works ... a ase ae sas 89,722 
Health Administration | ae Sue ee a 118,149 
Public Services.. ie ee ao wes, “by 64,978 
Municipal Property ass wie oes ~ ove 14,960 
Miscellancous (Interest, Sinking Fund, &c.) a 89,288 

Total re sda ine .. £419,970 


Salaries, which amounted to £31,636, absorbed a very large share of the 
expenses for General Purposes. Of the sum spent on Public Works, street 
maintenance accounted for £41,442, footpaths for £19,699, and wood-paving 
for £16,048. On city cleansing £86,154 was expended, and this was the main 
item in Health Administration. The large amount shown under “ Miscel- 
laneous” includes the Annual Debenture indebtedness, which in 1914 was 
£56,181 for interest, commission, &., and £16,924 from Sinking Fund con- 
tributions. 

The receipts and disbursements of the Public Markets Fund, as stated, 
were £52,055 and £71,827 respectively, showing a deficit of £19,772 on the 
year's trausactions. Of this the Queen Victoria Markets brought in revenue 
to the extent of £17,568, or about 34 per cent. of the total. 

The receipts and disbursements of the Resumption Account were £64,098 
and £114,596 respectively, showiny a deficit of £50,498, which was trans- 
ferred and shown as an adjustment in the City Fund. 

The next item to be considered is the Revenue Account of the Electricity 
Works Fund for the year 1914:— 


Expenditure. | Income. 

- “ ee nanan ———— ialinaeel ec I — — 

£ £ 
Generation of Electricity .- 71,651 || Private Lighting .., aoe «= 176,218 
Distribution or een ... 57,630 || Public Lighting ... tes we 45,166 
Management at ..» 26,486 |! Power Supply .. =113,641 
Bad debts written off... oe 572 | Rentals—Meters, Motors, Lamps, 

yea} &e. we =: 14,357 

Total . ee . £156,339 | Miscellaneous oer vas ees 764 
Balance carried to ‘Net Revenue 
Account aie we .» 193,807 |: 


Total... 9... ... £350,146 |, Total...  .. ... £350,146 


Generation forms the largest item of expenditure, accounting for 45°8 
per cent. of the whole. Distribution cost 86-9 per cent., Management 16:9 
per cent., and Bad Debts written off 0-4 per cent. 
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The sales of current to the public for light and power amounted to 
£304,668, and the sales to the Council realised £30,357. 

The charges against the gross profit of £198,807 carried to the Net 
Reserve Account were:—Interest on Debentures and Overdraft, £64,462; 
Interest on Balances—Company purchases, £133; Sinking Fund contribu- 
tion, £13,585; Depreciation Reserve Account, £51, 677; ers during transfer, 
£1, 100; and flotation expenses, &c., £2,911, mak ing a total of £133,868, It will 
be seen from the foregoing that the net gain for the year was £59,939, 
which, added to the net profit from 1918, viz., £55,242, gives a total of 
£115,181 credited to profit and loss at the end of 1914. 

Below is a summary of the balance-sheet of the Electricity Works Fund 
on Sst December, 1914: — 


ee ee at il Se a ns 


{ 
Liabilities, \ Assets. 
iy 
; £ £ 
Debenture Loans.. Mi - 1,654,500 || Capital Expenditure —- Land, 
Sinking Fund is we 75,052 |! Buildings, Machinery, Plant, 
Reserve and Suspense Accounts 26 4,884 | &e. . 1,841,578 
Sundry Creditors., oes w= 33,176 i Goodwills--Company Purchases 84,508 
Deposits (Cousumers) sas es 7,135 | New Sonth Wales Treasury— 
Balance—Net Revenue Account 115,18) |! Sinking Fund Investinents ... 75,052 
| 


i Stores and Materials... .. = 135,257 
' Consumers’ Balances... .. 60,100 
» Other vee ies oe ww. =: 24,768 


Bank of New South Wales debit 
balance ... a 


£2,221,258 


The Loan Capital, which forms about 74 per cent. of the Habiltties, 
returned 7-0 per cent. profit for the year; but consideration of the fact 
that the interest payments and Sinking Fund contribution for the year 
amounted to £78,180, that £51,677 was allowed for depreciation, and that 
the Sinking Fund is represented by an investment of £75,052 in Govern- 
ment Stock, will show that the finances of the Sydney Electricity Works 
Fund are in a healthy condition. 

The following is a Summary of Liabilities and Assets of all funds of 
the City of Sydney as at 81st December, 1914:— 


Liabilities, u Assets. 
i 
£ if £ 

Debentures current ae ..- 6,163,800 || Bank Balances, Cr. .. =: 05, 344 

Baok Balances, Dr. 453 ... 274,645 || Landed Properties, Baths, and 
Sundry Creditors oe «. 506,582 | Sundries .. 5,046,873 

Sinking Funds Debenture In- || Machinery, Plant, Furniture, 
terest Account... ... 471,403 | Stores, &c. ... ap ... 1,677,145 
Improvement ‘Account and Sun- } Sundry Debtors .. 262,737 
dries... ne ats .. 726,186 |) Sinking Funds (State Treasury) 471,403 
Investments : .. 251,800 
| Flotation Expenses end Sundries 111,538. 
———-—_----|| Revenue Accounts “ed 71,078 
£8, 142,616 |: ——_-——— 
Excess of Assets... ... £255,302 | EPioNTrS 


Notwithstanding the large Loan indebtedness the assets exceed the 
liabilities by £255,302. It should be noted that the Debentures include 
£1,654,500 borrowed in connection with Electric Lighting, and £975,500 
for Public Markets, and as the proceeds of those loans have been 
wpert on reproductive municipal works, such works should provide the 
annual interest charges and sinking fund contributions. It follows that 
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“rate” revenue is relieved to the extent that annual liabilities of this 
nature are so liquidated. It is true that the Electricity Works Fund is 
quite self-supporting; but, then again, the deficiency in the Public Markets 
Fund becomes a charge ou the city rates. Landed properties, baths, &c., 
which comprise about 60-1 per cent. of the assets, include such large items 
as Public Markets, £1,256,217, Town Hall, &c., £765,996; Resumptiong, 
£2,251,772; Electyic Light Buildings, Works, &c., £348,528. The accumu- 
lated Sinking Fund, £471,408, as against a Debenture Debt of £6,163,800, 
must he regarded as a satisfactory cover. 


Procress or SypNry. 


The following table shows the progress of the City of Sydney during the 
Jast four years :— 


1913. 1914. 


Particulars. 1911. ( 1912 | 
E me | | | 
Area ... ib ths ... Acres 3,327 | 3,327 | 3,327 3,327 
Population ... ar we No, 118,800 | 116,400 | 115,900 110,700 
£ | £ £ £ 
Unimproved Capital Value ...| 23,940,030 | 23,988,480 | 23,837,157 | 27,395,826 
Improved Capital Value... .... 55,520,640 | 57,395,288 | 64,080,440 | 75,786,580 
Assessed Annual Value... wl = 2,498,429 | 2,582,788 2,753,408 | 3,271,102 
City Fund— 1 H 
Income—-Rates ss pel 221,450 | 226,688 242,303 285,024 
Land Tax .. 98,183 | 100,267 151,212 | 170,653 
All other sources 4 92,085 | 102,755 | 61,378 62,255 
I i a 
Total ... ...| 411,718 | 429,710 454,893 | 517,982 
Expenditure ae na shee 407,055 444,997 401,373 419,970 
Public Markets Fund— \ i | 
Income... eas ey 38,899 | 44,639 48,240 52,055 
Expenditure at 46,666 | = 60, 226 65,230 71,827 
Cattle Saleyards Fund— i ' 
Income ... us tel 17,815 | 9,434 | ® { = 
‘Expenditure ot a is 8,381 | 3,780 * * 
Resumption Account— i i 
Income... ee An Sel rahisee i sides 112,379 64,098 
Expenditure Se Soaks bot eke 154,948 114,596 
Electricity Works Fund—_ i 
Income wipe whe 190,289 | 234,325 301,637 350,146 
Expenditure YW st 161,898 | 197,253 244,29) 287,296 
Total Receipts—All Funds wae 658;221 | 718,108 917,149 984,231 
Total Dishursements— AJ! Funds... 624,000 706,256 865,842 893,689 
Liabilities—AIl Funds ies wf 4,810,441 5,654,811 7,195,657 | 8,142,616 
Assets—All Funds .. sk vol = 4,845, 111 6,030,411 7,456,600 | 8,397,918 
Loans outstanding .. ...._—...|_- 3,870,600 | 4,977,500 | 5,627,300 | 6,163,800 
Sinking Fund Cue vie oe 303,553 355,524 402,448 471,403 


* Taken over by State Government. 


The tendency of a city population as compared with a suburban 
population is to decrease rather than increase. Three important factors 
have combined to make this particularly applicable to Sydney—private 
enterprise shown by the building of extensive premises designed almost 
entirely for business purposes, improved facilities for reaching suburban 
areas by quicker and .cheaper.means of transport, and perhaps the most 
important, the council’s policy of city improvement by demolishing 
delapidated buildings, and opening up new streets, which must force the 
population outwards, 
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Each year’s returns emphasise the rapid and at the same time profit- 
able expansion of the electric lighting undertaking. The lights were used 
for the first time on 8th July, 1904, when parts of the city were illuxinated, 
and since that date great progress has becn made, and the public parks as 


well ¢ eemai if thes ephas , 
intel a femainder of the streets under the control of the council are now 


EXPENDITURE. 
Suburbs of Sydney and Couniry Municipalities, 
The expegiditure during 1914 by the various municipalities under the 


Local Govergament Act amounted to £1,540,858, which oveg€149,271 less than 
® Income, The following statement shows th penditure allocated to the 


1913. | 1914. 
Funds, 5 a ——S or as 
Paine Country. | Total. Pardee ; Country. Total. 

7 : [ae eee ee a ae £ £ | £ 
General Fund... ...| 585,339 | 400,175 | 985,514 || 658,585 | 436,207 | 1,094,792 
Trading Accounts oe 2,542 | 118,017 | 120,559 |, 66 91,443 91,509 
Special and Local Funds | 53,714 | 245,413 , 299,127 || 51,205 | 248,719 | 299,924 
Loan Funds Le [38,164 | 28,577 | 66,741], 66,100; 47,653 113,153 
Reserves and Resewals i | 

Account sa us 325 2,450 | 2,775 1,223 849 2,072 

le =| eet || 5 eo on 

Gross Expenditure ...|_ 680,084 | 794,632 ‘1,474,716 777,179 | 824,271 | 1,601,450 
Deduct Transfers... ..| 88,730 | 26,765 | 65,495 |, 35,762 | 24,830 60,592 

= im eget! melt ~ 1 -|-— : 

Net expenditure «| 641,354 | 767,867 1,409,221 | 741,417 | 799,441 | 1,540,858 


The greatest expenditure was naturally from the General Fund, which 
accounted for 68-0 per cent. of the whole, as against 66:8 per cent. in 1918. 

The trading concerns of the municipalities are gas and electricity ; the 
special and local funds relate to water supply, sewerage, sanitary and 
garbage, street-watering, strect-lighting, old loans interest, and other 
miscellaneous matters, 


; 1913. | 1914. 
Source of Expenditure. |- ea a |] —-—--+= - ee = 
| aydaey al Country, Total, . | ara Country. Total. 
General Purposes— | € lg 4 -£ | £ | £ +: £ 
Rates and. interest | | \ 
abandoned ... ...). ~—-2,307 | ‘1,629 3,936 [323 | 616 939 
Administrative expenses| 53,243 | 59,999 | 113,242 | 84,788 | 61,326 | 116,084 
Public Works... ...; 343,127 | 206,622 | 549,749 || 399;139 | 236,636 | 635,775 
Health Administration .... 65,164 38,651 | 108,815 || (72,811 39,560 | 113,371 
Public Services ... w.) 84,625 5 48,240 | 132,865 1,924 | 49,394 141,818: 
Municipal Property val 22,744 27,983 | 50,727 |) 28,448 31,844 55,292 
Transfers ... Bs «| 11,884 | 14,181 | 25,465 13,395°)> 14,233 | 27,628 
Other we ewe | BTVH | - 2,920 5,715 1,787 | 2,093 | 3,885 
——- a a Pek a, of nr ep | oe 
Total exomiaiimre 585, 339. | 400,17 | 985,514 I 858,585 | 436,207 , 1,094,792 


An amendment of the Local Government Act in 1908 provided’ that, 
except when exemption had been granted by the Governor, the cost of 
night-soil and garbage removal must be paid out of a Special Fund, 
and not’ out of the General Fund; and the cost of lighting streets and 
roads must also be defrayed from a Special Fund. When, however, the 
whole area of a municipality is within 20 miles of the General Post: Office, 
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Sydney, or when the whole area of a municipality is benefited by the 
expenditure on street lighting, the council, in its discretion, may pay 
such costs out of the General Fund. ‘The effect of this enactment Is 
reflected clearly in the above figures, which show an iucreased expenditure 
on Health Administration and Public Services. The cost of street lighting 
in the suburbs is met out of the General Fund. ; : Tat 

The proportion of expenditure under each head to the total ¢xpenditure 
was as follows :— 


et — — : 


- 1913. | 
Source of Expendvttttmmen ts oh as. aie 
. Faydney.| Count: ¥. Tctal. Lal rane Country. 
General Purposes— iper cent. iper cent. |per cent.|/per cent.|per cent.)per cent, 
Rates and interest abandonedi 04 | 04 04 HL, 01 01 
Administrative Expenses 971 | 150 115 | 83 14-1 10°6 
Public Works a | 586 | 51°6 55°38 |; 60-6 54-3 58-0 
Health Administration .. | o111 | 97 105 «|; 112 9:1 10°4 
Public Services 6 00, 0} HH | DL 13°5 140 | 114 | 13-0 
Municipal Property ... 1 39 | 70 | Bl | 36 7:3 5:1 
Transfers to Loan Funds 1 19 35 | 26 | 2-0 3°2 2°5 
Other e i 0S 07 | 06 | 0-8 05 0-3 
| = i e 
Total ' 100°0 100°0 100°0 | 100°0 100-0 1¢0°0 


In 1914, of the expenditure by municipalities, 10-6 per cent. was on 
administrative expenses, aud 58:0 per cent. on public works. Of the adminis- 
trative expenses, salaries were the largest. The relative cost of administra- 
tion in the country is high, being 141 per cent. of the total expendi- 
ture; the suburban municipalities spend only 88 per cent. under the 
same heading. The high relative cost of administration in the country 
is due, no doubt, to the sparse population and small revenue of many of 
the municipalities. In-.such eases, the expenses on account of salaries, &c., 
would naturally be larger proportionately than in the more closely-settled 
localities in the suburbs. Publie Services for 1914 include—Pounds, £2,582; 
street-watering, £11,905; street-lighting, £72,618; and all other services, 
£54,718. The greatest part of the expenditure on Public Works was on 
roads, streets, &., as will be seen below :-—~ : 


, = . eee eee ane 


; 
1913. | 1914, 
Services, Shatter ; Soo 
; f : 
pea Country. Total. aver Country. Total. 
x ae si ~£ 7 ~£ { £ | 7 eat ea? ae £ 
Supervision : 11,098 | 6,892} 17,990 | 12,326 | 7,817 | 19,843 


Roads, streets, culverts, &e....| 309°502 | 185,090 | 494.592 | 359,763 | 205.476 | 565,239 


Bridges se Pe excep 13025: ¢ 3,361 4,386 | 1,272 10,353 11,625 
Drains, sewers, &c. ve 11,821) 3,788 | \ 4,990 18,695 
Ferries, wharfs, and jetties; 3,663 | 2,220 | 1,792 5,856 
Sundries .., ace | 6,018 | 6,171 | 6,508 14,517 

Total...” .., 343,127 | 206,622 | 549,749 -. 399,139 | 236,636 | 635,775 


oe ets aaa) 

Of the expenditure on roads, strecte, &e., in 3914, the amot%t spent on 
maintenance, renewals, and repairs was £251,761; £90,983 was expended on 
construction, £44,805 on street and gutter cleaning, £48,253 on lkerbing and 
guttering, £60,900 on footpaths and gutter bridges, £30,178 for. interest on 
loans, and £8,359 on sundries, : 

The Trading Accounts, which relate to the supply of gas or electricity, 
will be treated later under those headings, and the special Water and 
Sewerage Funds will also be discussed similarly. 
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INCOME. 


The income in 1914 of all the municipalities brought under the provision 
of the Local Government Act was £1,690,129, including £55,718 received as 
endowments or grants from the Government. Under the same funds as 
shown in the expenditure the income for 1913 and 1914 was as follows:— 


1913. | 1914. 
Funds, 
“sydney | Country. Total. "se Country. Total. 
£ £ £ £ {| £ | £ 

General Fund... ...| 578,862 | 398,707 977,569 | 681,911 | 469,295 |1,151,206 
Trading Accounts ; 2,227 | 160,687 | 162,914 | 12 ; 124,369 | 124,381 
Special and Local Funds. 46,617 | 271,175 | 317,792 | 52,402 | 269,006 | 321,408 
Loan Funds ‘ .| 65,313 : 46,495 | 111,808 | 68,706; 66,853 | 125,559 

Reserves and Renewals | i | 
Account abe ve 5,309 17,064 | 22,373 || 6,101 ; 22,066 | 28,167 
Gross Income v| 698,328 | 894,128 1,592,456 || 799,132 | 951,589 1,750,721 
Deduct Transfers... eo| 38,730 26, Tess 65,495 | 35,762 24,830 60,592 
Net Income .. +} 659, 598 | i 867, 363, 1,526,961 | 763,370 | 926,759 |1,690, Aa 


Details of the diand of the Genel Fund for 1918 and 1914 are as 
follows :— 


1918. ] 1914. 

s ¢ Income. | i leetpanel= ae 

Deve: Ga ircd Foner | Country, | Total. eos Country. | Total. 

General Parposas— a: al ee el ee £ £ 
Rates levied (including interest)| 476,055 | 302,930 | 778,985 || 559,124 | 338,646 | 897,770 
Government Endowments, &c. 782 4,903} 5,685 , 745 4,371 5,116 
Sundries 2 fee ../ 9,855) 7,690 | 17,5451; 12,466) 8,926; 21,392 
Public Works?® ... ...| 42,849} 17,291] 60,140'| 51,068 | 47,186) 98,254 
Health’ Administration* wt 22,414! 16.553 38,967 1: 22,454 14,954 | 37,408 
Public Services*.. sid wt 7,925 | 15,601] 23,526 | 12,912 16, 845 | 29,757 
Municipal Property oe ae 18,180 | 32,759 | 50,939 |; 20,348; 37,849) 58,197 
Miscellaneous... ON “ 802 980 1,782 || 2,794 518 3,312 
Total ... ron ve) 578,862 398,707 | 977,569 681,911 | 469,295 {1,151,206 


® Including Government grants. 


To the income from public works, the Government contributed £45,185 as 
grants for roads, streets, &c., £652 for ferries, £3,937 for Parks and Reserves, 
and £828 for General Purposes. 

Stating the income under each head as a percentage of the total income 
of the General Fund, the following results are obtained :— 


1913. 1914, 
Source of Income. | Suburbs | Suburbs 
of Country, | Total. ot Country.) Total. 
Sydney. | Sydney. 
i; 

General Purposes-— iper cent.|per cent.|/per cent.|.per cent,|per cent.|per cent. 
Rateslevied (includinginterest)) §22 76-0 797 I 82:0 72-2 78-0 
Government Endowments, &c. 01 1:2 06 1 (O1 0-9 0°4 
Sundries si ae ae 1-7 19 18 } 17 19 19 

Public Works* ... en ae or 43! 62 | 75 + IO | 85 

Health Administration® en i) 42 ; 40 i 3:3 3°2 3:2 

Public Services* wai eg | D4 3-9 24 | 2:0 3°6 26 

Municipal Property re veep Bel 82 51 i 3:0 81 5 

Miscellaneous we vf OD 0°3 0-2 | O04 | cece 0°3 

Total .. 4. ..{ 100°0 | 1000 | 100-0 | 1000 | 1000 | 100° 


* Including Government grants. 
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The bulk of the general income was received from rates, the average 
for all municipalities being 78-0 per cent. In the suburbs it was 82:0 per 
cent., and in the country 72:2 per cent. The next important source of 
income was from Public Works, but it should be remembered that about 
46-7 per cent. of the contribution was provided by the Government by way 
of grants. By the transfer of the Sanitary and Garbage Services from 
the General Fund, as provided by the 1908 Amendment of the Act, 
Health Administration lost its most important factor of revenue, contri- 
buting only 3-2 per cent. of the total as against 9:8 per cent. in 1908. 
The difference is still more marked in the country, where the proportion 
was 15-5 per cent. in 1908 and 3-2 per cent. in 1914. In the suburbs, the 
Metropolitan Sewerage Board levies charges in addition to those made by 
the municipalities. 


SproIaL AND Locan Funps. 


The expenditure and income of the Special and Local funds for the 
years 1913 and 1914 are shown in the following table:— 


| 1913. | 1014, 
Funds. Suburbs Suburbs 
| of | Country,| Total. of | Country. | Total. 
| Sydney. | {| Sydney. | 
Expenditure— £ | £ £ ! £ £ £ 
“Water Sapply te eel asus | 78,022 | 73,022 |... 84,733 | 84,738 
Sewerage: ... see Sagal) EE 10,163 | 10,163 ||... 11,018 | 11,018: 
Sanitary and Garbage... 24,230 | 116,329 | 140,559 35,312 | 123,059 | 158,371 
Street Lighting vat] “svakes | 92,015 | 22,015 | sete 23,566 | 23,566 
Street Watering .. 1,712) 504. | 2,216 | 1,010 542 1,552 
Old Loans’ Interest | 5,898 | 969 | 6,367 | 7,682 718} 8,350 
Cemetery 0 eed 4,988 | cca | 4,383 | 5,450 | ceva | - 5,450 
Miscellaneous see ..| 17,991 | 17,411 | 35,402 | 1,801 5,083 6,884 
Total... ve vee] 58,714 |245,413 | 299,127 | 51,205 | 248,719 [299,924 
peanriae| | | 2 Rees 
TInecome— | i 
Water Supply - walt “aden 87,828 | 87,828 | cece | 98,699 | 93,699 
Sewerage... sks | ree | 13,575 | 11,376 | ueaeos 12,051 | 12,051 
Sanitary and Garbage ..| 24,916 (122,925 | 147,841 |, 35,378 | 130,405 |165,783 
Street Lighting 0.0) sees 23,131 | 23,131 || ...... 25,637 | 25,637 
Street Watering... vol 1,686 581 | 2,267 1,221 697 1,918 
Old Loans’ Interest es 5,679 571 | 6,250 | 7,105 642 | 7,747 
Cemetery 0. ne cd 5,870] cesses | 5,670) 6,906 |... 6,996 
Miscellaneous...) 8,666 | 24,764 | 33,430 | 1,702 | 5,875 | 7,577 
Total... ws. | 46,617 (271,175 | 817,792 | 62,402 |260,006 |301,408 
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‘BALANCE-SHEET. 


The financial position of the municipalities, at 81st December, 1913 
and 1914, is shown by the following statement of liabilities and assets 
of the various funds :— 


1913. | 1914. 
nae 7 { 
Funds. Suburbs | | Suburbs 
of | Country. | Total. |] of Country, Total. 
Sydney. i | | Sydney. . 
: as 
Liabilities— | £ £ £ £ £ £ 
General Fund . .. | 111,963) 77,325 | 189,288 | 142,754 82,250} 225,004 
Trading Accounts wt 1,405; 9 47,219 48,624)... 68,365 68,365 
Special and Local Funds, 40,373 |1,168,582 |1,203,955 |: 11, 164 il, 171,658 | 1,182,822 
Loan Funds... .., 727,319 | 605,107 |1,332, 426 |: 794, 703 | | 641,204 | 1,435,907 
Reserves and Renewals: 

Account “i vel 5,056 14,620 19,676}, 4,878 21,323 26,201 
= | _ ~ — { _ 4 = 
Total ie ad 886,116 |1,912,853 '2,798,969 | 953,499 |1,984,800 | 2,938,299 

Assets— 7 ' 
General Fund ... ..| 805,354 | 454,116 | 759,470; 363,096 | 487,820) 850,916 
Trading Accounts piel 466 93,333; 93,799 i 122,656 | 122,656 
Special and Local Funds 41,636 11,279,958 11,321,594 |) 39, 191 1,300, 137 | 1,339,328 
Loan Funds : | 142,314 | 516,202 hae 658,516 i 174, 978 | 568,976 | 743,954 

Reserves and Renewals! hy 
Account us 5,056 | | 14,620 19,676 | 4,878 | 21,323; 26,201 
Total... . 494,826 2 2, 358,229 |2,853,055 | 582,143 |2,500,912 , 3,088,055 

i! 


Every municipality must keep a General Fund, and the liabilities 
consist mostly of temporary loans and overdrafts; but the assets are more 
than sufficient to meet them. In only four municipalities in 1913 and 
1914 was there an excess of liabilities. The labilities and assets of the 
General Fund in the various municipalities, as at 31st December, 1918 and 
1914, are shown below :— 


1913, | 1914. 
Classification, Suburbs ; Suburbs. Ml 
of Country, Total. of Country. | Total. 
Sydney. Sydney. 

Liabilities— £ £ £ |i £ £ £ 
Temporary loans a «| 40,476 | 22,254) 62,730} 53,317] 21,794; 75,111 
Overdrafts oes se soe = Beaton \ 831 | 831 ||... 806 806 
Sundry creditors (including | 

amounts due to other: 
Funds) a cv ...| 71,487 | 47,401 | 118,888 || 89,279) 50,879 | 140,158 
Other... ats Mas Sealy, Henkes 6,839 6,839 158 8,771 8,929 
Total bis a vel 111,963 | 77,825 | 189,288 || 142,754 | 82,250 | 225,004 

Assets— | = | 

Outstanding rates tvaloding, 

interest) .., | 87,066 | 67,621 | 104,687 || 45,039| 78,040 | 123,079 
Stores and materials ... wf 5,580 7,770 | 138,350} 6,780 9,103 | 15,883 
Bank balance and cash «| 28,754 | 36,653} 65,407 || 41,3826 | 51,0385} 92,361 
Land and buildings... ... 172,551 | 237,745 | 410,206 || 192,355 | 234,502 | 426,857 
Plant and furniture ... ...' 33,466 | 64,178} 97,644 |; 46,124] 66,378 | 112,502 
Other ... ar ie +} 27,937 | 40,149) 68,086 || 31,472} 48,762 | 80,234 

Total .| 305,354 | 454,116 | 759,470 ||.363,096 | 487,820 | 850,916 
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The principal asset of the municipalities consists of land and buildings, 
which were at the end of 1914 valued at £426,857, or 50:2 per cent. of the 
total assets. Outstanding rates and interest amounted to £123,079, while 
bank balances and cash in hand were equal to £92,361. 


Loans. 


The total amount of loans raised during 1914 was £790,964, including 
£536,500 borrowed by the City of Sydney, £167,991 by the Suburbs, and 
£86,473 by Country municipalities, and allowing for additions and reduc- 
tions of secured overdrafts. The sinking funds of the City of Sydney 
were increased by £68,955, of the Suburbs by £6,912, and of the Country 
by £972. Apart from the liability of the State under the Country Towns 
Water and Sewerage Act, the total amount of Joans outstanding at the 
close of the year wag £7,750,552, and towards this amount there was at the 
credit of the sinking funds a sum of £506,175. 


Rates of interest ranged from 34 per ceut., which was carried by £171,662, 
to 7 per cent., which, however, was payable only on £562; and the amount 
paid and due as interest on loans during the year was £308,979. The total 
indebtedness was £7,750,552, bearing an average rate of interest of 3-99 per 
cent., viz., 3-92 per cent, on the loans of the City of Sydney, 4:50 per .cent. 
on those of the suburban municipalities, and 475 per cent. on those of 
the country municipalities. 


The average rate of interest payable on all loans is hardly, however, 
an index of the true value of municipal debentures to the investors, as out 
of a total debt of £7,750,552, the sum of £8,664,116-pays interest at 4 per 
cent., £2,184,215 at 3§ per cent., and £496,567 at 32 per cent. Of these 
amounts the metropolitan municipalities are responsible for £3,547,949, 
£2,184,215, and £490,909 respectively. The country municipalities borrowed 
£116,167 at 4 per cent., £133,066 at 44 per cent., and £216,121 at 5 per cent. 

The total debt per head of population living in municipalities amounted 
to £6 9s. 7d., without allowance being made for sinking funds, while 
the yearly charge for interest is 5s. 2d. per head. These sums, compared 
with the resources of the municipalities, appear by no means formidable. 


_ The following are the outstanding loans on 31st December, 1914, and the 
sinking funds set apart to meet them :— 


Municipal Loang Outstanding. Interest paid 
eles Sinki da di 
Division. New South | Sounds cn Loaus: 
Wales,* London. Total, 1914. 
£ | £ | &£ | £ ) ¢ 
\ 
Sydney—City ... ‘iv «| 5,863,800 800,000 | 6,163,800 471,403 241,605 
” Suburbs... +) 900,634 | oo. 900,634 ; 16,619 30,340 
i { 
Country ... «| 659,639 26,479 686,118 18,153 37,034 
Total .. ... -£, 6,924,073 | 826,479 |'7,750,552 | 506,175 | 308,979 


* Includes £37,564 raised in Victoria. 


Temporary loans, amounting altogether to £146,552, which bear interest 
at current bank rates, and loans payable on demand amounting to 
£99,085, are included in the above table. 
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The loans are redeemable at various periods after 1914, and the total 
amount to be repaid in London was £826,479, or rather more than one-ninth 
of the total, and the total amount of debentures held locally was £6,924,078. 

Under the Local Government Act a municipality may borrow to 
an amount which, with existing loans, does not exceed 10 per cent. 
of the unimproved capital value of ratable lands. Where, at the com- 
mencement of the Act, any municipality had exceeded this limit, it 
could not borrow further until the total amount owing had fallen below 
the limit, 

It has been explained previously that, in respect of municipalities 
operating under the regulations of the Local Government Act, a separate 
loan fund must be kept relating to each work or service for which loans 
are raised. There are, therefore, numerous funds relating to such matters 
ag permanent improvements, town hall and other property, garbage 
service, wharfs, electricity, gas, cattle sale-yards, street-watering, and 
others. 

SuIres. 

Since Ist January, 1907, 135 shires have been working under the 
Local Government Act, 1906. These shires are all in the Eastern and 
Central Land Division, 97 being in the former, and 38 in the latter. 
With the exception of 8 municipalities, the Western Land Division is un- 
incorporated. 

The shires vary in area from 36 square miles in Ku-ring- gai, imme- 
diately north of the City of Sydney, to 5,730 square miles in Lachlan, the 
headquarters of which are at Condobolin. The smallest shires are in 
the most closely settled parts of the State. A general rate, not less than 
Id. in the £, and not more than 2d. in the £, may be levied by shires on 
the unimproved capital value of all ratable land. UH, however, the 
general rate of ld. is more than sufficient to meet requirements, the 
Governor may allow the rate to be reduced below 1d. In 1914 five shires 
levied a rate less than 1d. 

The rates levied in 1914 and the unimproved capital value of the land 
in each class are as follows:— 


Sacat | Gemrlae | Cope cnt 
i 
d. £ 
2 | F 2,397,566 
a 2 2,570,377 
1 | i _ 824,394 
23 1 26,991,470 
1 My 1,120,442 
2) 1} 17,412,384 
2 | ig 1,663,225 
36 ; \3 29,923 517 
7 | rr 4,055,395 
40 2 | 23,494,407 
Tn ae  £108,451,177 


(ere i Nt pee NE 


.400 
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In addition to the general -rates shown above, local rates -were also 
levied by thirty-two shires, particulars of which are shown in the following 


table : — 
Amount of 
Shire District, Purpose for which Levied. Rate per £1 
| of u.c.¥. 
i 
pence 
Apsley ... ve Walcha .| Bridge construction ... sees 075 
Berrigan... | Finley xis .| Footpaths and drainage ee 3 
Bland .., ».| Barmedman ... .| Street improvements... 2 
; West Wyalong * do do 2 
Blaxland .| Portland ' .| Roads and streets and water 43 
supply. 
Blue Mountains..| Leura ...| Street hghting 1 
Bolwarra Lorn ..| Fire Brigade ... hes 0,* 
do ..| Street lighting - me 03* 
do | Parks oti : O7* 
Phoenix Park. ..| Drainage 2s 0§ 
Boree .., «| Canowindra ... ..| Street improvements... 2 
Bulli w4| Bulli... . | Street lighting 3 14 
Byron «| Byron Bay ..) Roads and streets improve- 2 
/ ments. 
Brunswick Heads... do do 3 
Cessnock .| Cessnock ..| Fire Brigade ... on 04 
Kurri Kurri ... a do : ; 04 
Cessnock .| Street ligh ting a a 2 
Coolamon Coolamon Street improvements and } 14 
Ganmain street lighting. 4 
Crook well .| Crookwell .| Kerbing and guttering is 2 
Culcairn.., ... Henty... .. | Streets and footpaths lg 
Dorrigo .., .. | Coffs Harbour | Fire Brigade ... a se 04 
Erina - ,., .| Gosford 6 ..| Street lighting a3 1 
Drainage aie iat 2° 
Gilgandra | Gilgandra .| Street improvements .. eae 3 
Fire Brigade ... bn 04 
Gloucester .| Gloncester .| Street lighting and street 2 
improvements. 
Goobang -.| Trundle Water supply ... vee 3 
Hornsby... .| Hornsby and “Waitara 
Pennant Hills, Bee- fre lighting ies sah 0g 
| _ ¢roft, and Epping. 
Hornsby aay .| Fire Brigade ™... sa “ 0} 
Ku-ring-gai Warnes to Rose-| Street lighting 04 
ville 
' do do ...{ Fire Brigade ... : 0% 
Kyogle ...| Kyogle .| Street improvements... 3t 
Lake Macquarie../ Boolaroo and West| Fire Brigade ... 0% 
| Wallsend. 
| Boolaroo : .| Street improvements... 2 
| West Wallsend do do Wg 
Lockhart | Lockhart .| Additional general 3 
Lyndhurst ...| Millthorpe .., .| Street improvements... 2 
Namoi ..| Boggabri | Bridge construetion ... 1 
| Harparary ‘ do do 1 
Sutherland . Cronulla .| Additional general 1 
Tintenbar ..| Alstonville ...| Roads and streets 3 
Urana | Oaklands ...| Water supply .. 3 
Wakool . | Barham ..| Kerbing and guttering 2 
Walgett... i Walgett oe ..| Fire Brigade . 35 O4* 
Warringah aie 1 Freshwater .., ..| Street lighting a 02 
W ingadee | j_ Separbone | Water PUPPIYns 6 
*On Lo. ae 


The unimproved capital value of the shires in 1914 was £108,451,177, 


but it is not possible to give the improved capital value, or the assessed 
annual value, as the shires are not compelled to make those valuations, 
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The total amount of general rates levied was £606,198, and special and 
local rates £17,492. These figures represent the rates actually levied in 
respect of the year 1914, and differ from the amount shown later, the 
difference being due to the inclusion of interest on unpaid rates. 


In several cases the general rate was not sufficient to meet the require- 
ments, and the State paid endowments to a large number of shires. 
Endowments are fixed every third year, and are determined according to: 
the extent of the shire, the probable revenue from a rate of 1d. in the £, 
the necessary expenditure, the extent of roads and other public works to 
be constructed and maintained, and other matters. ‘The endowment in 
any year is paid on the general rates actually collected. in the preceding 
year. There are six classes into which the shires are divided for endow: 
fie purposes, the classification for the three years 1914-16 being as 
ollows :-— 


52 shires in Ist class receive no endowment. 


63, Ist 4, 55 up to 10s. in the £ on General Rate, 
5 ” 2nd 4, 5, », 15s. ” ry 
8 ” 3rd ” ay a 20s. a” 2”? 
3 ” 4th 5 4» » 258, ” ” 
3 ” 5th ” 1 » 30s. ” 2 
1 3 6th ,, 4, not, less than 40s. in the £ on Genera Rate, 


The highest endownment allotted in 1914 was 40 shillings in the £ to 
Bellingen shire, but on the whole the endowments are considerably lower than 
those paid in the preceding three years. In 1914 the Government paid 
£146,077 as endowment to the shires, and a further sum of £183,867 was 
paid as grants for special purposes, making the total subvention from the 
State £329,944. 


Loans. 


The Local Government (Shires Loans) Act, 1914, empowers a Shire 
Council to. borrow money, not exceeding in the aggregate a sum equal to 
thrice the amount of a year’s income of the shire. The loans may be 
secured and charged upon the income of the general funds of the shire. At 
the 31st December, 1914, there were two shires which had loans current. 
These were Culcairn and Nepean; the original amount of the loans were 
£2,000 and £600 respectively, and Neapean shire had paid £50 off the loan 
principal. Both these loans were raised for the purpose of making improve- 
ments to roads, footpaths, &e. 5 

Tycome. 


The principal heads of income of shires in 1914 were as follows; for pur- 
poses of comparison the 1918 figures are attached :— 


1013. 1914, 

Particulars. | 
Income, Per cent. Income. | Per cent. 

| 

General Fund— £ £ 
General rates... ie few | 562,820 67°3 609,580 583 
Government endowment oe vo} 184,685 161 146,077 140 
Public works... ae ae vol 62,453 75 197,754 189 
Health administration ... ee or 4,864 06 4,889 05 
Public services ... Por dei se 10,305 12 10,069 10 
Shire property ... aoe re ie 10,159 1:2 13,738 13. 
' Miscellaneous ... ... Mes ae 5,372 06 5,171 0°5 
Special and local funds wy ai we) £5,908 55 57,714 55 
Total Income... AY, £) 836,511 1000 | 1,044,992 100-0. 
} 
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The income from public works in 1914 largely increased compared with 
1913, owing to the fact that the Government grants in aid of roads, streets, 
bridges, &c., exceeded those of the previous year by £133,647. The income 
from special and local funds largely increased owing principally to the 
expansion in the Sanitary and Garbage Fund. 


Of the total income in 1914, Government assistance, exclusive of grants 
for public works, provided 14-0 per cent., as against 16-1 per cent. in 
1918. The principal items in public works were contributions to roads, 
bridges, &e., £11,956; Government grants for roads, &c., £173,228; and 
the receipts from ferries, including Government grants, amounting to 
£9,948, were £11,114. The principal item in public services was rent, 
&c., from publie watering places, £8,128. The income derived from special 
and local funds, consisting of the proceeds of special and local rates and 
sanitary and garbage fees, claimed 5-5 per cent. of the total, being the 
same proportion as in 1913, 


TEXPENDITURE. 


The following statement shows the expenditure during 1914 in com- 
parison with the previous year :— 


| 1913. | 1914, 
Particulars. i ! 
[Eapencients: Per cent. eaponcib, Per cent. 
General Fund— £ £ 

Rates and interest abandoned oe 3,362 0-4 1,979 0-2 
Administrative expenses vee} 91,450 10°3 95,760 9-6 
Public works 1.00. aes] 707,928 79:9 | 801,542 80°5 
Health administration ... the Se 7,699 0:9 8,064 0:8 
Public services ... Svs “ ee 14,751 17 14,757 15 
Shire property .. 000.000 ue wed 1,25) 1:3 15,277 15 
Miscellaneous... se) 6,618 0-7 | 7,296 0-7 
Special and local funds - ve ses 43,041 48 51,796 5:2 
Total Expenditure ... f 886,090 ~~ 100-0 I 996,471 100°0 


The expenditure on the whole, and taking item for item, differs to 
such a slight extent in each year that it is apparent that the councils 
now measure their necessities in conjunction with their estimated 
revenue. 


The administrative expenses were £95,760, or 9-6 per cent. of the total 
expenditure. Of the administrative expenses, £36,230 were on salaries, 
£14,910 on advertising, stationery, printing, &c., £6,727 on valuation fees, 
and £15,801 on presidents’ allowances and councillors’ travelling expenses. 
‘The expenditure on works accounted for 80:5 per cent. of the total. The 
principal expenditure was £676,279 on roads, streets, culverts, &¢., of which 
£352,003 were on maintenance, repairs, and renewals, £320,925 on coustruc- 
tion, and £3,351 on sundries. For other public works—bridges, punts, ferries, 
wharfs, &c.— £38,763 were spent on maintenance and repairs, and £21,130 on 
construction. Supervision expenses (salaries of engineers, &c.) amounted 
to £48,948. 


the shires on 8ist December, 1914, appears as follows:— 
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BALANCE-SHEET. 


The financial position of the shires on 3ist December, 1914, was strong, as 
there was an excess of assets of £878,287. The combined balance-sheet of 
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Liabilities. Assets. 

General Fund— s |i £ 
Temporary Loans 45,304 |; Outstanding Rates... 37,199 
Due to Trust Fund 460 || Stores and Materials Si . 12,877 
Sundry Creditors 38,889 || Bank Balance and Cash ... . 104,414 
Due on Contracts 2,063 || Sundry Debtors 9,715 
Other 28 | Land and Buildings .. 88,187 

——_—— || Plant and Property . 174,021 

Total, General Fund ... £86,244 |/ Furniture, &c. 15,513 

Special or Local Funds 23,473 |; Other 5,158 
Total, all Funds., .. £109,717 Total, General Fund ...£446,584 

Excess of Assets rf ... 878,287 || Special or Local Funds 41,420 
Total «£488,004 Total . £488,004 


It will be observed that a large proportion of the assets of the General 
Fund--£104,414, or over 283 per cent.—consists of cash in bank or in hand. 
The liabilities of the special or local funds consist for the most part of 
amounts due to the General Fund and sundry creditors; and the assets, 
sundry plant, and buildings appropriated to these funds at their inception, 
cutstanding fees and rates, and bank balances. 


Taxation By Loca Governing Bovizs. 


The total revenue collected by all the local governing bodies from 
rates and charges amounts to £2,996,367, equal to £1 12s. Gd. per head 
of the population residing in the taxable districts. This sum includes 
£1,488,364, rates collected by municipalities; £623,690, rates collected 
by shires ; and £884,813, rates coilected by the various Water and 
Sewerage Boards referred to later. The distribution of the total amount 
ig as follows: — 


F | 
Local Bodies. srg | =e ay | Total. Per head. 

\ { i 
ee: £ £ | £8. 4. 
Municipalities . 1,349,404 138,960 1,488,364 1 411 
Shires 4 sat 606,198 17,492 "623, 690: O19 3 
Metropolitan water and sewerage charges) 798,490 | aes 798, 490 | 018 11 
Hunter District water and sewerage §5,823{ ...... 85,823 | O17 6 
charges, | i a 
Total £ 2,839,915 | 156,452 2,996,367 110 9 


Boarbps AND TRUSTS. 


‘In addition to the ordinary form of municipal local government, there 
are various boards and trusts with local jurisdiction. ‘The control of the 
water supply and sewerage of the Metropolitan and Hunter districts is 
placed under separate boards. The Metropolitan and the Country Towns 
Water Supply and Sewerage Acts, the Fire Brigades Act, the Sydney 
Harbour Trust Act, and the Metropolitan Traffic Act, were all passed 
with the object of extending the principle of local government, and 
boards have been established to carry out the provisions of some of these 
Acts. 
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The majority of the Boards dealing with local affairs have jurisdiction 
within the metropolitan area, and work mainly in connection with the 
local municipalities, although possessing powers independent of those 
bodies. In 1900 the Metropolitan Traffic Act was passed, which gives the 
complete control of street traffic, and the licensing of public vehicles, drivers, 
and conductors, to the Inspector-General of Police, and the Motor Traffic 
Act of 1909 places the supervision of motor vehicles under the same 
authority. Further information regarding licenses and fees is published in 
the chapter of this Year Book treating of “Police and Prison Services.” 

The Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage was established 
in 1887, the Hunter District Board in 1892, and the Syduey Harbour Trust 
in the year 1900. 

Board OF Finz CoMMISSIONERS. 


At the commencement of the Fire Brigades Act, 1909, which repealed the 
Act of 1902, the provisions were applied to the City of Sydney, to forty-one 
suburban municipalities, to eighty-five country municipalities, and to parts 
of six shires, and the operations of the Board may be extended to other 
districts by proclamation. At the end of 1914 the districts existing num- 
bered 76. Particulars relating to the financial transactions of the Board 
will be found in the chapter of this publication dealing with “ Private 
Finance.” 

The calls attended during 1915 numbered 2,428, of which 1,585 were 
in the Sydney district. Particulars are shown below:— 


oi Syd CG ntr ; 
ole Distriee, | Distriots. , oe 
False alarms a es Seal LB 47 | 205 
Chimney alarms... oe aS 4) 230 | 64 
Fires—Slight . 1. | «1,808 «| 686) «| ~—«i1,989 
>> Serious aia ia 30 10; 13 
s, Total destruction... ve 60 | 127 | 187 

1 

Total .. . | 1,585 | 843 | 2,498 


Water Suppiy ror Country Towns, 

Lhe Country Towns Water Supply and Sewerage Act of 1830 was 
passed with the object of assisting municipalities to construct general 
systems of water supply and sewerage. To the end of June, 1915, fifty-one 
municipal councils had availed themselves of the privilege offered as regards 
the water service, and works were under construction in other municipalities. 

The amount required for carrying out the works is advanced by the 
State. The municipality, however, has the option of supervising and 
constructing the works, failing which the Government undertakes these 
duties. Under the original Act, the sum advanced was to be repaid by 
instalments, with interest at the rate of 4 per cent., on the unpaid 
balances, each annual instalment to be equal to 6 per cent. of the total 
cost, and the first payment to be made twelve months after the date of 
the transfer of the works to the municipality ; but as it was found that the 
municipalities which had contracted liabilities in respect.of water supply 
works were unable to comply with these conditions, the Government, in 
1894, passed an amending Act which granted them more favourable 
terms, the rate of interest being reduced to 34 per cent., and the number 
of yearly repayments fixed at a maximum of 100. Under the amending 
‘Act of 1905, the rate of interest is fixed at 4 per cent. per annum. This 
Act also provides for the issue of licenses to workmen, for the recovery of 
rates, and for making by-laws for the assessment of lands, and for other 
purposes. 
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The following is a statement, as at 30th June, 1915 of the waterworks 
completed and handed over by the Government, showing the capital debt 
and the sums payable annually for. periods: varying from 20 to 100 years:—— 


| 


| 
seh 1h Capital Debt} Annual |! page Capital Debt Annual 
Municipality. (as recetted. Iustalment.. |{ Municipality. (aa gasetbed Instalment. 
£ £ | & | £ 

Albury ie | 41,000 1,483 || Jerilderie - 6,518 ! 245 
Armidale ae wl 40,718 1,474 '| Junee 42,000 1,519 
Ballina .. 17,652 664 i} Katoomba 20,730 i 884 
Balranald x ica) 6,090 217 \| Kiana... 7,073 \ 256 
Bathurst oa ae 55,784 2,019 Lismore 18,526 ' 716 
Berry... ss | 4,379 159 Lithgow 35,732 j 1,441 
Blayney .. a in 10,771 389 Mittagong 11,996 H 624. 
Bourke... 13,436 486 || Moama .. 7,601 | 275 
Bowral .. a) ae 872 61 Moree .. 12,941 509 
Casino .. ws i 12,246 456 Moss Vale 13,600 470 
Cobar .. Pe tel 26,911 999 Mudgee : 19,947 787 
Condobolin. 8,059 297 Murwillumbah 8,156 | 128 
Cooma 17,984 766 ‘| Nowra .. 13,259 433 
Coonamble .. es 10,214 387 Nyngan 10,219 | 370 
Cootamundra .. Al 22,916 876 | Orange .. 40,322 | 1,507 
Corowa .. 14,941 549 Parkes . 22,000 | "796 
Cowra 15,647 669 || Picton .. 17,194 630 
Deniliquia 18,668 G82 t Quirindi 18,607 806. 
Dubbo 22,081 818 || Singleton 24,784 1,057 
Dungog .. 12,363 Not fixed. |} Tumut . z 10,238 370 
Forbes. 29,021 1,257 Wagea Wagga 41,583 1,518 
Goulburn 56,571 2,056 Warren. . ° 5,819 256 
Gundagai 11,278 486 / Wellington 18,433 { rig 
Gunnedah 14,881 634. 4 Wentworth 4,000 H 145. 
Way ‘ 17,075 624 | “Wilcannia 8,381 | 303 
Hillgrove 4,000 171 | 


The combined financial statements—revenue account 
—of the municipalities which maintain waterworks 


and balance-sheet 
are shown: below: 


The revenue account for 1914 was as follows :— 


Income. 


f 


Expenditure. 


£ £ 

Rates levied... «. 63,587 || Management 14,753" 
Meter rents .. Me te ‘ 525 Working and maintenance | . 29,389" 
Water sales .. ne «- 23,941 || Repairs ‘and renewals ee ve «8, O74: 
Garden char ges, &e. . 5,646 || Interest payable to Government... 31.370 
Other... ‘ nae ve 5,247 

Balance ‘ae wae eae 8,966 

Total... ios en £93,699 Total ... wit . £93,699 


Of the expenditure, management charges accounted for 17-4 per cent. 
working and maintenance for 34-7 per cent., repairs and renewals. 47 per 
cent., interest payable to Government 87-0 per cent., and miscellaneous items 


6-2 per cent. 


Rates contributed 67-9 per cent. to the income, meter rents 0-6 per cent., 
water sales 25:5 per cent., and garden charges, &c., 6-0 per cent. 
The combined balance-sheet on 31st December, 1914, was as follows:— 


Liabilities. 


Amount for which liable to 


Government... es 910,165 

Taterest due to Government and 
unpaid ... fea eu 38,346 
Sundry creditors ... *ie' .. 25,736 
Excess of Assets ... 3 48,746 
Total 23 aa £1 022,993: 


Assets, 
£ 
-Waterworks—plant, buildings, 

&e. o Bes se» 947,425 
Outstanding rates.. . 16,592 
Bank balances and cash in hand 23,515 
Stores.and materials bea aay 3,988 
Sundry debtors 27,067 
YVixed deposits (including interest) 4,406 


"Fotad: Wie, he £1,022,903: 
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The total amount advanced by the Government was £932,716, of which 
£22,551 has been repaid, and the former sum practically represents the 
present value of the services; but where the works were not constructed 
by the Government, the value is included as an asset of the loan fund. 
A considerable amount of rates was outstanding on the date mentioned, 
while the bank balances and cash in hand were also large, and, on the 
whole, the assets exceeded the liabilities by £48,746. 


SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE Works. 


_ Only fourteen municipal councils have taken advantage of the Act provid- 
ing for the construction of sewerage and drainage works in country towns, 
ond the capital debt and annual repayments on 80th June, 1915, were as 
ollow :-—~ 


uy i { 
Capital | Capital | 
Municipality. Debt as ioetalnent, Municipality. potas | iscalment 
£ || ; #£ | & 
Ballina 327 20 || Lismore v-, 30,217, 1,142 
Blayney 429 26 || Lithgow wel B16 OF, 
Casino 16,383 ate i Murwillumbah wad 2,264 97 
Coraki 1,214 69 || Narrandera 10,064 463 
Forbes 1,623 59 Parkes val 250 15 
Hay ... 22,368 809 || Parramatta . 66,010 | 2,387 
Katoomba 34,748 1,393 || Tamworth ... Al, Age: 3 37 
Il | 


* Not fixed. 


Other sewerage systems are in existence in several places, but they have 
been constructed apart from the Act, and with few exceptions, the operations 
have been on a minor scale. The Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and 
Sewerage has assumed control of the works constructed by the City of 
Sydney and yarious suburban municipalities. 

In addition to the assistance granted for the works mentioned above, 
the Government has made advances for watcr trusts, swamp drainage, bores, 
garbage destructors, and other services, repayable by annual instalments. 

Some of the municipalities named in the above table do not levy special 
sewerage rates, and therefore do not keep a separate account. The com- 
bined financial statements of the other municipalities are shown below. 
The revenue account for the year 1914 was as follows :— 


Income. Expenditure. 
£ | : £ 
Rates levied ... « 10,207 | Management ee 1,697 
Other ... 1,844 | Working and maintenance 3,319 
Repairs and renewals 208 
Interest payable to Government... 5,449 
| Other... 345° 
{ 
; Balance 1,033 
Total .., £12,051 | Total ... vs £12, 05 


Practically the only source of income is from rates. Of the expenditure, 
management charges represented 15:4 per cent., working and maintenance 
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30-1 per cent., repairs and renewals 1:9 per cent., interest payable to 
Government 49°5 per cent. and other expenses 3:1 per cent. The combined 
balance-sheet was as follows:— 


{ 
Liabilities, | 


| Assets. 
i 
£ | £ 
Amount of Capital Debt for | Works sci sie #2 ... 170,322 
which liable to Government... 167,057 | 
|| Outstanding rates ... a 1,457 
Due to Government as Interest 6,920 | 
ii Bank balance and cash ... w= 8,341 
Sundry creditors ... oes es 1,831 
|| Stores and materials ae ase 225 
Excess of Assets ... ar ie 2,073 | 
Sundry debtors... a we =—-:2,586 
Total 39 wes we £177,881 Total... aes tis ... £177,881 


GAS-WORKS, 


The Municipalities Act authorises the construction of works for public 
lighting, and enables municipalities to provide private consumers with 
gas. In addition, acetylene gas plants have been established in eighteen 
municipalities. ; 

The operations of the municipalities with gas-works in 1914 will be 
seen from the subjoined statements showing the Gasworks Trading Under- 
taking revenue account and balance-sheet, and the loan fund balance-sheet. 
The following is the revenue account, and particulars for 1913 are appended 
for purposes of comparison :— 


Tneome. 1913, | 1914, | Expenditure. 1913. 1914. 


i 
; Peay £ £ £ |; £ 
Private lighting ..| 51,960 | 56,808 || Manufacture ... | 83,904 | 38,268 
Public lighting ..| 10,818 7 10,914 | Distribution ... we 4,299 4,363 


Pele residual products) 6,941 | 7,312 Management expenses, 9,664 | 10,032 
ther ... fle ays | 


362 | 660 | Public lighting ...| 2,870} 3,088 

| Other... 0. esl 885 9ll 

i | Balance i | 18,459 19,037 

Total... 70,081 | 75,694 | Total ... £70,081 | 75,694 


On the total operations for 1914 there was a gross profit of £19,037, 
none of the municipalities showing a loss. The manufacture of gas 
accounted for 67-5 per cent. of the expenditure, as compared with 65-7 per 
cent. in 1918, and private lighting for 75-0 per cent. of the income, as 
against 741 per cent. in 1913. 


_ The gross profit in 1914 was reduced in the Net Revenue Appropriation 
Account, which is not shown here, by charges amounting to £19,777. 
Transfers to the loan fund included £5,403 for payment of interest, and 
£4,133 for other purposes; and the credit balance carried forward amounted 
to £19,887. 
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The balance-sheet of the Gasworks Trading Undertaking for 1914 is given 
below :—- 


Liabilities. : Asscts. 
7 STR whe cl ae ye, NE 

Due to other Funds is w. 22,300 | Matcrials, stock, &e. ies w= §2,558 

Sundry creditors... ies «15,370 | Sundry debtors, including amounts 
Reserves... bes aay vat 9,873. i due from other funds ... . §=©24,319 
Excess of Assets... ant ... 40,480 || Fixed deposits n se ust 1,444 
t Bank balance and cash .. ws 9,657 
Total. sous £87,978 | Total) is sda, EBT, O79 


The total excess of assets amounted to £40,430, to which each municipality, 
with five exceptions, contributed. 

The following balance-sheet of the loan fund shows the value of the 
assets of the Gasworks Trading Undertaking for 1914:— 


Liabilities. Assets, 
“££ fj eet ai £ 

Loans-current —... iby .. 121,839]; Land and buildings deg . 81,055 
Interest accrued not paid, &e. ... 2,151 )j Plant, mains, lamps,.&e. ... .. 180,558 
Excess of Assets ... aes . 56,621 || Due from other-funds ... w. 15,074 
Investments at oh5 .. By 72 

Other vi ks ies sie 203 

Total ae oes ... £180,611 |; Totat a oR - £180,611 

i 


Against a total loan indebtedness of £123,990, the municipalities had. 
assets valued at £180,611, the excess of asscts being substantial. Of the 
assets, land, buildings, plant, &¢., made wp 893 per cent.; amounts due 
from other funds, .chiefly trading accounts, 8:3 per cent:; and investments, 
&e., 2-2 per cent. 

ELrectricirry Works. 


The following municipalities have erected electric lighting plants :— 
Sydney, Redfern, Broken Hill, Corowa, Goulburn, Inverell, Moss Vale; 
Narrandera, Newcastle, Penrith, Tamworth, Temiova, and Young. These 
works were erected under separate Acts, as electric lighting may not be 
undertaken without special legislation. 

The following accounts show the results of the operations of the electricity 
works in 1914 in respect of municipalities operating under the Local Goyern- 
ment Act, Sydney: electric lighting undertaking having already been dealt 
with. 

The trading revenue account for 1918 and 1914-shows :— 


_ Income. 1913. | 1914. I Expenditure. 1913. 1914. 
| 
£ £ | o£ £ 
Private lighting... «| 21,120 | 26,255°|'.Generation '. 17,5242) 21,711 
Public lighting ... «| 9,768") 10,252. | Distribution. | 2,826)  3,058- 
Power supply... we =—5,917 9,064 | Management, kc. | 6,204.) 4,308 
Rents of meters, &c. ..., 1,469 1,965 Special charges asi 847 788: 
Other oes sos a 963 dal Public lighting... wei 1,824.) 1,541 
| Other... eee eit 289 | 3,446. 
i i Balance ... iss «| 9,726 |. 18,835: 
__ [-——_+--__| !{_—_—__—_——}___-——— 
Total. ... £| 39,2377] 48687 || Total ... £: 39)237'] 48:687" 
1 i 
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Generation of electricity is the largest item of expenditure, accounting 


in 1914 for 62:3 per cent. of the whole. 
per cent., and management, &c., 28-9 per cent. 


Distribution of the current cost 8-8 


concern to the municipalities combined was £13,825. 
The balance-sheet of the trading fund for 1914 is as follows :— 


The gross profit of this 


Liabilities. | Assets. 
| a: 
Due to other funds... .| 14,382 | Materials, stock, &c. | 11,249 
Sundry creditors... . 6,440 || Sundry debtors ... i 12,291 
Excess of Assets... ..[ 13,861 || Bank balance and cash... | 11,143 
| mht ata ah 
Total £| 34,683 | Total £ 34,683 
\ i 
The final statement is the balance-sheet of the loan fund for 1914:— 
Liabilities. | Assets. 
o- ah j — - a —— —- — _ 
i £ |l [tok 
Loans current... “4 138,651 || Land and buildings ..| 11,978 
Interest accrued not paid |) 14,678 | Steam plant .| 86,573 
Other F ea 4,634 || Dynamos.. Stl 9,154 
i | Cables, poles, bo. wl 48,888 
i || Due from other funds .. v-25,110 
| Bank balance and cash | 9,798 
| Other ch 15,171 
__|| Excess of Liabilities z 1,291 
Total £) 157,963 |) Total £157,963 


Pouis oF RATEPAYERS. 


Under the Local Government Act, before certain proposals can be brought 
into effect, a poll, of ratepayers must be taken in the municipality or shire 
concerned. For example, polls of ratepayers must be held on proposals to 
unite two or more adjoining areas; to unite part or parts of an area to the 
whole or part or parts of another area; for levying special or local rates, 
and whether such rates shall be raised on the unimproved or the improved 
capital value. On a favourable vote of ratepayers the council of either a 
shire or municipality may be granted the right to exercise special powers 
on a number of minor subjects, such as the regulation of buildings to be 
erected; the suppression of public nuisances, and the establishment and 
maintenance of bands, gardens, libraries, amusement places, &c. A munici- 
pality may submit to its ratepayers questions as to whether a loan shall be 
raised, and if the resultant loan rate should be levied on a particular part of 
the municipality, and on the wnimproved or improved capital value. Shire 
ratepayers are allowed to decide at the poll whether-a portion of the Shire 
shall be proclaimed an “urban area.” 


The ratepayers’ roll contains the names of owners or lessees of ratable 
property, of managers, &c., of public companies which own ratable property, 
and lessees of ratable Crown land. 


An analysis of the voting for the period ended 30th June, 1913, particu- 
lars of which were given in the previous issue of this publication, and 
which are the latest available, disclosed the fact that in the majority of 
instances the ratepayers evidenced a lack of interest in matters of Jocal 
importance, as, on the average, the proportion of ratepayers who voted at 
polls was only 22 per cent. 
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CERTIFICATES OF QUALIFICATION, 

The following statement shows the number of Certificates of Qualification, 
granted under the provisions of the Local Government Acts, to Clerks, 
Auditors, Engineers, and Overseers during the years ended 380th June, 1914 
and 1915 :— 


i Without 
By Examination. a Examination. 
Pasition, | eae ay Ue oper Care 
i “ae 
| igi, | 1915. 1914, 1915. 
metas — i L. 
f if 
Gloria as 1G | 88 1 
Auditor ... eu vee 8 | 5 16 o4 
Engineer (full) .. : “ H 3; (O15 22 
Engineer (interim) ans st 1 2 | 15 18 
Overseer... “i BOR. ple at 1 | 2 we 
‘leat ee a sation ti Ail po wt seaport remains | 
Merropotiran Boarp or Water SupPLY AND SEWERAGE, 
In March, 1888, the Government passed an Act establishing a Board 


of Administration, under the title of the Metropolitan Board of Water 
Supply and Sewerage, to regulate the water supply and sewerage services 
in the county of Cumberland, including those under the control of the 
City Council. The management of the former service was transferred to 
the Board in May, 1888, and of the latter in September, 1889. The total 
length of water SiiaTis taken over was 355 miles, and on 30th June, 
1915, this had increased to 2,178 miles, inclusive of trunk mains. There 
were 70} miles of sewers in 1889, lengthened to $72 miles of sewers, and 54% 
miles of stormwater drains in 1915. 

The Board consists of seven members, three of whom are appointed by 
the Government, two by the City Council, and two by the suburban and 
country municipalities within the county of Cumberland supplied with 
water. The Board is subject to the general control of the Minister for 
Works—a provision considered necessary, as the Government advances 
the whole of the money for the construction of the works, the amount so 
advanced constituting part of the public debt of the State. 


Merrropouitan Water SUpryy. - 


As early as 1850 authority was given by the Legislative Council to the 
City Corporation for the construction of water and sewerage works, and 
a system of water supply from the Lachlan, Bunnerong, and Botany 
Swamps was adopted. By this scheme the waters of the streams draining 
these swamps were intercepted at a point near the shore of Botany Bay. 
A pumping plant was erected there, and the water raised to Crown-street 
reservoir, 141 feet above the level of the sea, thence into Paddington 
reservoir, at an elevation of 214 feet above sea-level; and to Woollahra, 
982 feet above sea-level, the cost of these works being £1,719,565. This 
system has since been superseded by the Upper Nepean system, the 
management of which was transferred in 1888 to the Metropolitan Board 
of Water Supply and Sewerage. 

The sources of supply under the existing system are the waters of the 
Nepean, Cataract, and Cordeaux Rivers, draining an area of 347 square 
miles, a catchment enjoying a copious and regular rainfall. The off-take 
works are built at a height of 437 feet above the level of the sea, and the 
water flows by means of tunnel, open canal, and wrought-iron aqueducts 
to Prospect Reservoir, a distance of 40 miles from the farthest source of 
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supply. The conduits above Prospect Reservoir have a maximum delivery 
of 150,000,000 gallons per day, and for 10 miles below this reservoir the 
capacity of the canals and pipes is 50,000,000 gallons. For the last 
11 miles the water is conveyed by two 48-inch mains. In this work there 
are 634 miles of tunnels, canals, and pipes, 

Notwithstanding the size of Prospect Reservoir, it was found in 1902—- 
a very dry year—that the supply was not sufficient for the growing needs 
of the metropolis. The Government therefore decided to build the 
Cataract Dam, which was completed in 1908, the catchment area above 
the dam being about 50 square miles. The water flows from this dam 
down the Cataract River to a weir at Broughton’s Pass, where it enters 
tunnel previously existing, and is conveyed by a system of open canals. 
to the Prospect Reservoir. The total distance from Cataract to Sydney, 
vtd Prospect, is 66$ miles. 

The dimensions of the Prospect and Cataract reservoirs are as in the 
following statement : — 


| Height | 


a ; ; cn | Length | Widthat | q:. 
Dam. faaeere. Area. | Capacity. | of Tai | ‘top: Height. 
Sot bates - — p oe 
ft. = acres. | gallons. ft. | fb. ft. 
Prospect... ...{. 196°7 | 1,266 | 11,029,180,000* | 7,300 | 30 85% 


Cataract ws =| 9502, 200 PSG: 4 8ll | 163 | 160 
; | 


“* When full, about half this quantity is available by gravitation. 


_ From Prospect the water flows 5 miles by open canal to the Pipe Head. 
Basin, thence 5 miles by 6-feet wrought-iron and steel pipes to the Potts’ 
Hill Balance Reservoir, which has a capacity of 108,185,400 gallons, and 
covers 244 acres. This reservoir was designed to tide over any interrup- 
tion in the supply from Prospect, as well as to prevent fluctuation at the 
head of pressure. A by-pass is laid along the floor to enable mains to 
deliver water to Sydney direct. 

At Potts’ Hill the water passes through a series of copper-gauze screens, 
and is then conducted by two 48-inch mains and three smaller mains to 
the reticulated area south of Port Jackson. At Lewisham a bifurcation 
takes place in one of the 48-inch mains; one branch supplying the Peter- 
sham Reservoir, the other continuing to Crown-street. The Petersham 
Reservoir is 166 feet above high-water mark, is built of brick, and has: 
a capacity of 2,157,000 gallons. The other. 48-inch main, laid in 1893, 
delivers water. direct from Potts’ Hill to Crown-street. These two trunk 
mains are connected at Petersham as an intermediate spot. The Crown- 
street Reservoir is 21 miles from Prospect. It is of brick, and contains 
3,250,000 gallons, thé top water-level being 141 feet above high-water 
mark. 

‘On account of the elevation of parts of the reticulated area, pumping 
is necessary for the purpose of supplying the upper zones, and no less 
than 8,930-:07 million gallons. were raised at the various stations during 
the twelve months ended June, 1915, representing 68:13 per cent. of the total 
quantity discharged from Prospect: The pumping: expenses, including ‘the 
cost of second lifts, amounted in the aggregate to £44,514. At Crown-street is 
situated the main pumping. station, where are erected three sets of compound 
high-duty pumping engines. A covered reservoir, of.a capacity of 18,500,000 
gallons, has been constructed in the Centennial Park, at a height of 245 
feet; for the purpose of ensuring a larger bulk of water within the city 
limits; At Ashfield there is a wrought-iron tank at an elevation of 228 feet 
above high-water, with a capacity of 1,000,000 gallons.. This tank is supplied: 
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from the Centennial Park Reservoir by a main, and provides for the higher 
part of the district. Vaucluse Reservoir, at a height of 318 feet, is con- 
nected with Waverley, and supplies a district of about 1,200 acres around 
Vaucluse and South Head. It has a diameter of 107 feet, a depth of 18 
feet, and its capacity is 1,000,000 gallons. 

North Sydney receives its supply from Potts’ Hill, wi@ Ryde, where 
there is a reservoir containing 2,000,000 gallons, from which the water 
is pumped into a million-gallon tank at Ryde village, 234 feet above sea- 
level, and, by a continuation of the same main, into a pair of tanks, of 
a joint capacity of 3,000,000 gallons, at Chatswood, at an elevation of 
370 feet above high-water mark. Water can be lifted direct from Ryde to 
Wahroorga and Pymble, or may be re-pumped from Chatswood, where a 
small pumping station has been erected. There are two tanks of 1,000,000 
and 40,000 gallons capacity at Wahroonga, 74 miles distant, at elevations of 
717 and 706 feet above sea-level respectively, whence the water flows as far 
as Hornsby, 13 miles to the north-west of Port Jackson. At a height of 
567 feet a concrete reservoir of a capacity of 500,000 gallons has been con- 
structed at Pymble. From this reservoir the districts between Pymble and 
Chatswood are served, thus reducing the abnormal pressure by reason of the 
supply being from so great a height as Wahroonga. 

From the Ryde tank the districts of Ryde, Gladesville, and Hunter’s Hill 
are supplied; while a 9-inel main extends over the Parramatta and Iron 
Cove bridges to supply Balmain. An elevated tank, at a height of 354 feet. 
with a capacity of 72,800 gallons, and a reservoir, with a capacity of 1,925,000 
gallons, 302 fect above sea-level, have been erected at Mosman. 

The districts of Campbelltown and Liverpool are supplied from the 

samain canal by gravitation. At the latter place, a 4,000,000-gallon carthen 
reservoir has been constructed, and a tank with a capacity of 250,000 
-gallons, for the purpose of tiding over any interruption in the flow from 
‘the canal. Other districts lying nearer Sydney, viz., Smithfield, Gran- 
ville, Auburn, and Rookwood, are also supplied en route; and at Smith- 
‘field there is a 100,000-gallon concrete tank, the top water of which is 175 
- feet above sea-level. At Penshurst there is a tank 270 feet above sea-level, 
with a capacity of 1,000,000 gallons, and one 300 feet high, capable of holding 
1,500,000 gallons. Works for the supply of water to the towns of Camden 
.and Narellan, from a point on the canal near Kenny Hill, were completed 
in October, 1899. In 1898, the Board assumed control of the Richmond 
- waterworks, in 1902 of the Manly works, and in 1903 of the Wollongong 
-works. Manly is also connected with the metropolitan. system by a main 
from Mosman, crossing Middle Harbour. 

The following statement shows the number of houses and population in 
the metropolitan area supplied with water during the last ten years :— 


Estimated | Average 


ms 48) ito | i aaiat | Average Daily Supply. 
ear en | Houses lati | ad | Total Supply |e aeenseaeed 
80th June. § Supplied. | lene Siok: for Year. Per House. | Per Head. 
( — anes — Pas J 
f f f 
No. | No. | gallons. {| gallons. | gallons. | gallons, 
1906 116,202 , 581,000 22,393,300 | 8,178,555,000 | 192 33°5 
1907 120,782 . 603,900 | 22,912,600 | 8, 263, 104,000 | 389 37°9 
1908 124,083 | 620,400 | 24,500,400 | 8,967,135,000 197 39°5 
1909 128,444 | 642,200 | 25,911,400 | 9,457,660,000 201 40°3 
1910 133,788 | 668,900 | 26,903,200 | 9,819,652,000 201 40:2 
1911 139,237 + 696,200 29,006,700 \10,587,434,C00 208 41°7 
1912" 146,236 { 731,200 80,522,500 '11,141,700,000 208 417 
1913 155,213 | 776,100 | 32,784,100 |11,966,193,000 211 42-2 
1914 166,112 {| 830,600 36,539,700 |13,337,000,000 | 220 44°0 
1935 175,7E8 \ 878,800 | 37,848,100 13,705,062,000 | 210 42°7 
i ] 
Peer Dyan Cen are ROE SEP, AONE RTS SOLER a Gg 
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The rate levied for water is 6d. in the £ on the assessed annual value of 
ratable property in the Metropolitan district, while the charge per meter 
is 11d. per 1,000 gallons up to 10 millions, 10d. from 10 millions to 20 
millions, and 9d. over 20 millions. The revenue from the Water Service 
Branch during the year ended 30th June, 1915, exclusive of the country 
towns, was £441,966, and the expenditure, including interest on capital, 
£395,636. The net revenue showed a return of 4:25 per cent. on the capital 
debt of £6,644,289. 

The following statement gives the financial transactions of the Metro- 
politan Water Supply for each of the last ten years :— 


| 
} | | Ne Net profit 
Year | sa Working | pice lee after baying 
ended interest- | Revenue. ° expendi- | Interest. | paying | working 
30th June. bearing. ture. | working | expenses and. 
o | expenses, — interest. 
£ £ £ £ per cent. | £ 
1906 | 4,674,341 | 270,263] 64,487 , 164,216 | 4:40 41,560 
1907 | 4,902,463 | 275,591 67,593 | 176,170 | 4°24 31,828 
1908 | 5,009,012 | 283,410} 75,016 | 183,033 | 4:16 25,361 
1909 | 5,146,302 | 267,519 | 80,281 | 185,591 | 3°64 1,647 
1910 | 5,286,917 | 284,943 | 93,027 | 184,486 | 3°63 7,430 
1911 | 5,420,813 | 299,442! 99,355 | 192,486 | 3°69 7,601 
1912 5,606,268 | 329,605 | 112,958 | 198,443 | 3°86 18,204 
1913 | 5,907,125 | 361,187 | 126,795 | 200,918 3°96 33,474 
1914 | 6,257,976 | 410,823 | 145,948 | 223,145, 4-93 41,730 
1915 | 6,644,289 | 441,966 | 159,687 | 235,949 | 4°25 46,330 


In addition to the city and suburbs, various country towns are supplied 
with water by the Metropolitan Board, and their accounts are kept 
distinct from those of the metropolis. The works at Richmond and 
Wollongong were constructed under the Country Towns Water Supply 
aud Sewerage Act, and subsequently handed over to the Board; while the 
districts of Campbelltown, Camden and Narellan, and Liverpool, receive 
the water by gravitation from the upper cana] at Prospect. The follow- 
ing table shows particulars of the capital, receipts, and expenditure in 


the country districts during the year ended 30th June, 1915 :— 


i 
! 


Aunual Liability. 


District, | eaeieal es Seataene Maintenance, oor 
; Cost. | : ired to pa including || water 
i ' ea cost oF | Proportion of | , Woah, | Total. 
i H : ot | “Head Office | SUPPie! 
H \ reticulation | par \ from 
| i | in 100 years. expenses. | Canal. 
t Dace Sisbat 4 } 
7 : £ [| £ £ £ £ | £ 
Catapbelltown 12,753 1,091 | 461 237 200 898 
Liverpool ... re 39,694 | 1,750 | 1,435, 652 529 | 2,616 
Camden and Narellan 11,387 641 | 412 178 286 876 
Richmond ... aus | 15,878 960 574 | 1,078 bie 1,652 
Wollongong =f 96,221 | 7,593 3,479 \ 2,796 6,275 
Total (175,933 | 12,035 6,361 | 4,94] 1,015 /12,317 


Tae Honrer District WatEr Suppuy. 

The water supply works of the Lower Hunter were constructed by the 
Government under the provisions of the Country Towns Water Supply 
and Sewerage Act of 1880. In 1892, under the authority of a special 
Act, a Board was established on similar lines to those of the Metro- 
politan Water and Sewerage Board, the number of members being the 
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same—three being nominated by the Governor, one elected by the Muni- 
cipal Council of Newcastle, two by the adjacent municipalities, and one 
by the municipalities of East and West Maitland and Morpeth. The 
following districts are within the area of the Board’s jurisdiction :— 
Municipalities— 
Adamstown, Carrington, Greta, Hamilton, Lambton and New 
Lambton, East and West Maitland, Merewether, Morpeth, 
Newcastle City, Plattsburg, Wallsend, Waratah, Wickham. 
Shires— 
In Bolwarra Shire: Bolwarra, Lorn. 
In Cessnock Shire: Aberdare, Abermain, Abermain Government 
Township, Cessnock, South Cessnock, Bellbird, Hebburn, 
Heddon Greta, Homeville, Kurri Kurri, Mayfield, Neath, 
Oakhampton, Rutherford, Telarah, Weston. 
In Lake Macquarie Shire: Argenton, Boolaroo, Spier’s Point, 
West Wallsend. 
In Tarro Shire: Hexham and Ash Island, Minmi, Morpeth 
Road, Pelaw Main, Stanford Merthyr, Tenambit. 
The Government Railways and Tramways properties, nine in number, 
are also served by the Board. 

The supply of water for the district is pumped from the Hunter River, 
about a mile and a half up stream from the Belmore Bridge, West Mait- 
land. The pumping engines are situated above flood-level, on a hill 
about 44 chains from the river. At the pumping station there is a 
settling tank of 1,390,500 gallons; also six filter-beds, 10,000 square feet each 
and one of 15,000 square feet, a clear-water tank of 589,500 gallons capacity, 
and a storage reservoir of 172,408,100 gallons available capacity. The filtered 
water is pumped from the clear-water tank into two summit reservoirs, 
one at Rutherford and one at Buttai. The former, connected by a 10-inch 
and 12-inch main, with a capacity of 500,000 gallons, supplies East Maitland, 
‘West Maitland, Morpeth, and neighbouring places. Buttai Reservoir is fed 
by two rising mains, one a riveted steel pipe, 20% inches diameter, the other 
a 15-inch cast-iron main, 52 miles in length; it has a capacity of 1,051,010 
gallons, and supplies Newcastle and environs. ‘T'welve district reservoirs, 
which are supplied from Buttai, nine by gravitation and three by re-pump- 
ing, receive water for distribution. 

The length of the mains when the Board was established was 105 
miles ; at 80th June, 1915, it had been increased to 389,%, miles. 

Particulars relating to the water supply of the Board are given below. 
A water rate of 10d. in the £ is payable on the assessed annual value of 
all properties over £12 in value, and the charge by meter is 2s. per 1,000 
gallons :—~ 


: i , race Daily . 
Yebtonilea’ | bogpeetea Estima te a a Supply. Average Daily Supply. 
30th June. Supplied. edie f Daily Per 

. aseraee: Total, -Property. Per Head. 

No.” No. gallons. | — gallons. gallons. | gallons, 
1906 12,968 64,840 | 1,478,500 | 539,655,000 114 22°8 
1907 13,569 67,845 | 1,479,400 | 539,965,000 109 21°8 
1908 | 14,457 72,285 | 1,654,100 | 603,755,000 1l4 22:8 
1909 15,679 78,395 | 1,766,300 | 644,689,000 113 22:5 
1910 16,446 | 82,230 | 1,650,700 | 602,497,000 100 20:1 
1911 17,164 | 85,820 | 1,849,900 | 675,214,000 108 21°5 
1912 | 17,907 |! 89,535 | 2,026,100 739,539,000 114 22°7 
1913 18,405 92,025 | 2,366,300 | 863,692,000 129 25°7 
1914 “19,575 97,875 | 2,791,300. 11,018;810,000 , 143 28°5 
1915 20,709 103,545 | .2,859,000 /1,043,547,000 138 276 
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‘he funds necessary for the maintenance and management of the 
water supply and sewerage services, as well as the sum required to pay 
interest on the capital debt, are obtained by rates levied on the properties 
situated in the districts benefited by the systems. The assessments of the 
Municipal Councils are generally accepted by the Boards as the values 
on which to strike their special rates. In cases of heavy consumption 
of water, a charge is made according to the quantity used; but. fixed 
charges are imposed for the use of water in certain trades and callings, 
for gardens, and for animals. The following table shows the financial posi- 
tion for the period 1906 to 1915 :— 


Year ended Estimated | ‘. atl Return on 
goth June, | Capital Debt, | Revenue. | Expenditure. | capital Debt. 
i £& £ | £ per cent. 
1966 . 544,798 | 40,801 | 34,801 4°60 
1907 » 898,618 | 41,822 | 88,886 6°25 
1908 ‘454,199 43,609 | 39,664 4°37 
1909 - 474,485 — 48,305 | 41,184 3°90 
1910 - 485,967 46,767 ' 43,126 | 417 
1911 6 495,747 | 45,711) 45,420 | 855 
1912 ; 516,897 47,785 47,920 3°53 
1913 | 881,969 53,673 - 49,042 4:42 
1914 | 567,842 | 66,3823 | 52,994 5°73 
1915 » 601,983 | 68,611 | 55,383 5:53 
t i 


* Including Interest and Instalments to Sinking Funds for Renewal of Works. 


Merroronttan SewEeraGe Works. 


The first sewerage works at Sydney were begun in 1853; and in 1889, 
the date of transfer to the Board, there were 70} miles of old city sewers 
in existence, The original scheme was designed on the ‘‘ combined ” 
system, by which street-surface water as well as sewage was ‘removed. 
The works comprised five main outfalls discharging into the harbour at 
Blackwattle Bay, Darling Harbour, Sydney Cove, Fort,,Macquarie, -and 
Woolloomooloo Bay. The pollution of the harbour consequent on these 
outlets, led to the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry, and the out- 
come of the labours of the Commission was the adoption of the present 
system. 

This system consists of three.main outfalls—the northern, southern, 
and western; the northern discharges into the Pacific Ocean near Bondi, 
and the southern and the western discharge into the sewage farm at 
Webb’s Grant, near Botany Bay. The northern system receives sewage 
from Waverley, Bondi, Woollahra, Double Bay, Darling Point, Rush- 
cutter’s Bay, Elizabeth Bay, and parts of Woolloomooloo. 

The southern main outfall commences at a point on the north side of 
Cook’s River, near Botany Bay, and receives the drainage from Alex- 
andria, Waterloo, Erskineville, “Newtown, and portions of the Surry 
Hills district, The inlet-house, into which the sewage passes, is fitted 
with the latest machinery for straining the:sludge, and for ejecting the 
fluid after filtration. Storm-water channels are also constructed at various 
points to carry off the superfluous water after heavy rainfalls. 

The western outfall, which provides for the western suburbs, starts 
at a receiving chamber in the Rockdale end of the sewage farm, ‘from 
whieh it:runs to another chamber about a.quarter: of a mile ‘to the 
north-east of ‘Muddy Creek, and thence to a:penstock:ehamber at Marrick- 
ville -on aqueducts over -Wolli Creek .and Cook’s River. The -tatter 
chamber receives the discharges from the eastern, northern, and western 
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branch sewers, and drains part of Marrickville, Petersham, Stanmore, 
Newtown, Leichhardt, Annandale, Camperdown, Summer Hill, Ashfield, 
Canterbury, Enfield, Burwood, Five Dock, and Concord. A branch 
outfall has keen constructed at Coogee, which discharges into the ocean, 
and serves the districts of Randwick, Kensington, and Coogee. On the 
northern side of the city, extensive works have been completed; in the 
borough of North Sydney septic tanks were built in 1899 to deal with 
the sewage matter; and at Middle Harbour, Mosman, and Manly, ample 
provision has been made for the sanitation of the districts. 


iNet profit(+-) 


rear | Capital Net return) or loss (—) 
BL ah cost— | pay i bd f after | after paying 

tem interest- | Revenue. | bg ie i- | Interest. paying | working 
‘) bearing, | jas: WORDS jexpenses and 


expenses, | "interest. 


| 
£ £ £ £ per cent. £ 
1906 | 3,828,495 | 220,629 | 55,368 | 134,527, 4°32 |(-+) 30,734 
1907 | 3,922,514 | 217,864 | 62,141 | 140,980, 3:96 (+) 14,743 
1908 4,053,591 | 216,258 | 64,020 | 148,142 | 3°75 (+) 4,096 
1909 | 4,225,239 214,212 68,574 | 151,317, 3-44 (-) 5,679 
1910 | 4,351,381 | 223,131: 70,851 | 151,943; 349 (+) 337 
1911 | 4,496,290 | 234,208 | 79,636 | 159,070, 3-43 (-) 4,498 
1912 | 4,769,449 | 250,826 82,246 | 166,771 3°53 (+) 1,809 
1913 | 5,083,263 | 268,292 | 91,004 171,957, 3-48 (+) 5,241 
1914 | 5,448,968 (297,840 104,543 193,389/ 355 (-) 92 
1915 | 5,775,094 | 344,489 | 111,809 205,928} 4°02 (+) 26,752 


The sewerage rate from the city of Sydney and the eastern suburbs up 
to 1903 was 7d. in the £, the northern and the western suburbs being rated 
at 1s., but in 1904 a uniform rate of lid. was imposed. In 1907 it was 
reduced to 10d, in the £, and in 1908 to 94d., the latter being the rate ruling 
in 1915. 

The length of sewers in the Metropolitan District and the population and 
houses served during the last ten years are shown below:— 


Estima’ i Length of Length of 
Bote Fase | eomoases,, | Population | Tgoeth ot | steemwater | Veutiatine | valle 
1 ; 

No. No. | miles, niles. fect. miles. 

1906 88,881 | 444,000 | 656-84 44:82 264,255 636 
1907 91,940 | 457,000 684-38 | 4615 | 281,885 654 
1908 94,735 | 470,000 . 724°37 46°94 286,000 684 
1909 | 99,442 | 497,000 - 760°16 47°30 297,910 | 714 

1910 i 102,896 514,000 793°55 47°82 344,820 756 
1911 | 106,879 | 534,000 825-20 48°85 376,900 795 
1912 110,928 | 555,000 | 863-29 49°69 382,654 809 
1913 114,690 | 573,000 | 890-53 52-24 401,344 853 
1914 119,790 | 598,000 | 930-06 53:15 408,778 870 
1915 124,759 | 624,000 , 97214 53°65 .| 429,364 915 
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NEWCASTLE AND SuBuRBS SEWERAGE WoRKS. 


The sewerage scheme for the Hunter District has its outfall at 
Merewether Gulf, some distance south from Newcastle. Two gravitation 
sewers which branch from the main, one at Merewether and the other in 
the city of Newcastle, have been completed and transferred to the control 
of the Hunter District Water and Sewerage Board, also the reticulation 
sewers for the areas capable of being drained by gravitation. The first 
transfer was made in July, 1907, and the particulars of cost, revenue, 
and expenditure to 380th June, 1915, are shown below:— 


7 


H Working | S | Net profit (+) 
Your | Capita ae Nearer) are) 
ended {| ,COSt-— Revenue, |), 2 In th. aving | 2tter paytug 

g. Fund), | expenses, interest. 

; : 
£ | £ | £ £ per cent. £ 

1907 55,763 i aes 1 seveace. |) eae teed hed Meee ae 
1908 65,017 | 17! 627 | 2,374 | (—) 2,984 
1909 87,127 | 745 | 1,461 | 2,779... « (-) 3,495 
1910 | 128655 6,192 | 2303 | 3814 302 (+) | 75 
1911 | 170,151 | 8,975 | 4,217 5,368) 2-79 ((-) ol 
1912 246,915 =» 10,999; 6,002 : 7,331 | 2°45 (-) 2,334 
1913 | 301,809 , 12,472 | 7,722 . 9,244 179 |(-) 4,494 
1914 | 331,694 | 14,622! 8,743 | 11274 | 177 |(-) 5,395 
1915 | 358,480 ; 17,212! 9,045 | 12981 «2-28 |(—) 4114 


The sewerage rate—ls. in the £ on the annual rental value—came into 
foree on 1st January, 1909, aud this was the rate ruling in 1915. Ag 
the following table shows, the length of sewers under the control of the 
roe on 80th June, 1915, was 634 miles, and 6,151 properties were con- 
nected :— 


Ean weees i — 7 —a— ee Pa Yeed Si 7 at 


{ 


Year ended | Properties | Estimated Length Ventilating || Length ee 

30th June, pomnented | P epee | of Sewers. “Shafts. 3 aha y 
; No | No. miles. No. ; miles. 
1908: 52 260 | 2359 5 oo... 1g “Sseies 
1909 | 238 1,140 | 23°67 , 188 | 11-45 
1910 661 3,305 2950 | 183 | 17:28 
41911 1,465! 7,325 29°91 | 285 17°68 
1912 | 2,424 | 12,120 37:14 | 418 | 37-14 
1913 | 3,457 17,285 | 51°30 623 | 51°30 
1914 4,887 | 24,435 56°75 | 733 | 56°75 
1915 | 6,151 30,755 63°23 | 791 63°23 


Roaps AND BRIDGES. 


Main roads in New South Wales were first formed to connect. the 
towns of Parramatta, Liverpool, Windsor, and Penrith with Sydney. <All 
access to the interior of the country was considered barred by the. appar- 
ently insurmountable sandstone precipices rising on the farther side of 
the Nepean, and until the year 1813 no effort to cross the mountains was - 
attended with success. In that year, however, after a protracted season of 
drought, involving heavy losses of stock, the settlers recognised that the 
future of the country depended on an extension of the pastoral area, 
and three explorers, Blaxland, Lawson, aud Wentworth, again essayed the 
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task of finding a way over the mountains. Aftcr encountering 
tremendous difficulties, they succeeded in crossing the range, and dis- 
covered the rich pastures of the Bathurst. Plains. Shortly after their 
return, Governor Macquarie despatched a party of surveyors to deter- 
mine the practicability of making a road. The report was favourable, 
the construction of a track was at once begun, and the Great Western 
Road was completed as far as Bathurst on 2lst January, 1815. 

The opening up of the fertile lands around Bathurst by means of this 
mountain road gave such an impetus to settlement that it was found 
impossible to keep pace in the matter of road-making with the demands of 
the settlers. The authorities, therefore, for many years confined their 
attention to the maintenance of roads already constructed, and extended 
them in the direction of the principal centres of settlement. Flad the pro- 
gress of settlement subsequent to 1850 been as slow as that of the preceding 
years, this system would have sufficed; such, however, was not the case. 
The discovery of gold completely altered the circumstances, and during 
the period of excitement and change which followed, so many new roads 
were opened, and traffic increased to such an extent, that the general 
condition of the public highways was by no means good. The modern system 
of road-making may be said to have begun ia the year 1857, consequent on 
the creation of the Roads Department; it was not, however, until 1864 that 
the whole of the roads, both main and subordinate, received consideration 
by the Government. 

The principal main roads are:— 


Northern Road—length, 405 miles, from Morpeth to Maryland, on the 
Queensland border. 

Western Road—length, 518 miles, from Sydney, through Bathurst, 
Orange, and many other important townships, to the Darling 
River, at Bourke. 

Southern Road—length, 885 miles, from Sydney to Albury. This road 
was, before the construction of the railway, the great highway 
between Sydney and Melbourne. 

South Coast Road—length, 250 miles, This road after leaving Camp- 
belltown, ascends the coast range, along the top of which it runs as 
far as Coal Cliff. It then traverses the Illawarra district, parallel 
to the coast, and passes through the rich lands watered by the Shoal- 
haven, Clyde, and Moruya Rivers, as far as Bega, whence it extends 
as a minor road to the southern limits of the State. 


In no case has any of these roads the importance which it possessed 
before the opening of the railways, which for the greater part follow the 
direction of the main roads, and attract nearly all the through traffic. Thue 
many roads: on which heavy expenditure has taken place have been more 
or less superseded, and the opening of new roads has been rendered necessary 
to act as feeders to the railways from outlying districts. 


ConrroL or Roaps aND BripGEs. 


Prior to 1907, when the Local Government Act came into effect, the State 
~ was: divided into road districts; each of which was-placed under the super- 
vision of an officer directly responsible to the Commissioner for ~ Roads.. 
These officers had under their care the greater part of the roads and 
bridges of the State outside the incorporated areas, as well as a portion 
of.those:within sueh limits: The road trusts had the supervision of the 
expenditure of certain grants for the maintenance of roads in districts 
chiefly of: minor importance, as well as some. important roads — in ute 
vicinity of ‘the metropolis: 7 
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On Ist January, 1907, the administration of the bulk of the works 
under the control of the Roads and Bridges Department (with the exception 
of those in the unincorporated areas of the Western Division, and certain 
bridges and ferries proclaimed as “national works”) were transferred by 
the operation of the Local Government Act to the shires and municipal 
eouncils. : 


The Act authorises payments by way of endowment to municipalities 
and shires, the minimum endowment payable to shires being fixed at 
£150,000 per annum, to be distributed in accordance with a classifica- 
tion made every third year. It is provided also that the Minister for 
Works may withhold payment of endowment from a council if his require- 
ments in respect of main roads are not complied with. 


Between 1906 and 1912 the amount of endowment allotted to shires 
rose from £150,000 to £360,000 approximately, but the expenditure on 
the important roadways has not been sufficient to maintain them in a 
serviceable condition, It was decided, therefore, to amend the conditions 
under which Government assistance is granted, by reducing the amount 
of general endowment for each of the years 1912-15 to the minimum 
£150,000, and distributing an additional sum as a special endowment 
for the upkeep of the main roads. 


LenetH or Roaps. 


The length of roads under Government control on 30th June, 1906, 
was 48,311 miles, while 195 miles were under the care of road trusts, and 
1,888 miles within the municipal areas were subsidised by the Government, 
making a total of 49,844 miles. There were also about 8,000 miles of roads 
and streets belonging to the municipal councils. In addition to the roads 
mentioned, there were about 1,500 miles of mountain passes, many of which 
presented most formidable difficulties, and their construction reflects great 
eredit upon the engineering skill of the Department, which for so many 
years designed and supervised the construction and maintenance of the 
roads and bridges of the State. Since 1906, statistics of roads, streets, 
bridges, and public ferries are collected triennially, the-date of the latest 
available returns being 1912. In that year the leugth of roads in the State 
was, approximately, 94,834 miles, of which 88 miles were controlled by the 
Government, 9,762 miles by the municipalities, 79,089 miles by the shires, 
and 5,945 miles were in the unincorporated areas of the Western Division. 


The nature of these roads may be seen in the following statement :— 


eit Metalled, Formed Cleared | Natural ey 2 
Divison. aGmciet, | famee | ley | Rates) tot, 
» ke. | om! 
agit EY [ | , 
occa miles, miles, {| miles. miles, | miles. 
National - ~ 38 f ageuaby, 02 Beieeee 3h’ Maas 38 
Municipalities 3,725 1,902 2,067 2,068 | 95762 
Shires 7 ies . 12,631 9,247 | 22,076 35,135 79,089 
Western Division ... A 91 145 3,160 2,549 5,945 
Total. ws, 16,485 11,294 | 27,803 | 39,752 | 94,834 . 
 ‘Bripers, sagas 


_. Many of the earliest bridges erected in the State were built of stone, and 

are in existence still. Those erected in the period following the extension. of 

settlement to the interior were principally of timber, and have.sinee been re- 

placed after an average life of about. twenty-five years. Nearly all’the large 
71385—C 
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bridges of recent date are of iron and steel, and some of them have been 
erected under difficult engineering conditions, owing to the peculiarity of the 
river flow in certain parts of the country. 


Number or BrRinGes aNp Frraizs. 


On Ist January, 1907, the date of the inception of the Local Govyern- 
ment Act, the bridges of 20 feet span and over, including those in course of 
construction, numbered 8,575. Of these, 256 bridges, of an aggregate 
length of 101,416 feet, which by reason of their cost, size, and extra-local 
importance would constitute a strain on the resources of the local councils, 
were proclaimed as “national works,” to be maintained by the Govern- 
ment. 

Where local conditions and limited traffic have not favoured the erection 
of a bridge, a punt or ferry has been introduced. The most important ferries 
which are worked otherwise than by hand, have been proclaimed as national 
services. Prior to lst December, 1907, it was the practice to charge a 
small fee for ferry transit; but on that date tolls were abolished, and public 
ferries are now free, 

The latest particulars of the bridges, culverts, and ferries of the State 
are shown below :— 


Culverts, : Ferries. 


| Bridges over 20 feet | 
{ span, 
Classification, | Sl Fae Beep ere 
| Number. Length. Number. Length. ' Number. 
ee: t 
‘ . ia | | 
| Pichi: Ul , ft. | 
National Works —... ate ee ae ne b> henge fo seers 16 
[ H i | : 
Municipalities meee TTA 41,183 4,083 | 136,16 | 18. 
t | i 
4 $ 
Shires .., iat wee wf 8,485 202,735 32,394 285,989 | 99 
| | { H 
Western Division (unincorporated)| 93 | 12,530 | 153 | 1,709 | 5 
i | a 
Total see sas vel 4,577 Mecca | 36,630 | 423,814 | 188 


* Information not available. 


Trarric Routes is Sypney aND Supenss. 


‘A Royal Commission was appointed in 1908 with the object of investigat- 
ing proposals for the improvement of the City of Sydney and its suburbs. 
An import#nt section of the Report, issued in 1909, deals with the avenues 
of traffic, 

The recommendations of the Commissioners regarding traffic facilities 
were calculated to meet the demands of traffic for the succeeding twenty- 
five years. aoe 


CoMMUNICATION BETWEEN SypNEY AND NortH SypNeEy. 


‘Another consideration connected with the traffic of the metropolitan area 
is the question of providing improved means of communication between 
Sydney and North Sydney. The population of the North Shore districts 
of the harbour has increased at a great rate, and since provision has to be 
made for the conveyance of passengers and vehicles by steamers across the 
harbour, it can be understood that many difficulties of harbour navi- 
gation are caused’ by the numerous ferry steamers plying to and from 


the Circular Quay. 
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A Royal Commission in 1890 favoured a high-level bridge as the means 
of communication, but concluded that the time was not opportune for 
undertaking the connection. In i896 a Select Committce of the Legislative 
Assembly reported in favour of a tunnel in preference to a bridge, but 
cnabklins: Bills Introduced into Parliament were not completed. Two years 
later ameited sccemes were submitted to Parliament without definite 
results. 


Tenders were invited for designs for a bridge in 1900 and 1901, and 
in the latter year a design was approved by an Advisory Board, but 
action was suspended, owing to temporary financial depression. 

The large increase in population on both sides of the harbour and the 
consequent congestion of traffic led to the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission in 1908. In the report, furnished im March, 1909, the Com- 
missioners expressed the opinion that it was expedient to promptly pro- 
vide increased and improved facilities of communication, and that the best 
practical and most economical method of establishing such direct com- 
munication, and avoiding obstruction to harbour navigation, was by sub- 
ways. 


During the years 1909 to 1913 various proposals for communication 
between Sydney, and North Sydney were submitted to the Parliamentary 
Standing Committee on Public Works, with the result that the following 
scheme, submitted by the Chief Engineer, Metropolitan Railway Con- 
struction, was recommended in July, 1913 :— 


The construction of a bridge of the cantilever type extending from 
Dawes’ Point to Milson’s Point, and giving accommodation for four 
lines of railway—two to be used as tramways pending the electrici- 
fication of the city railways; one footway, 15 feet wide; one motor 
roadway, 17 feet 6 inches wide; and one roadway, 35 feet wide. 
The distance across the proposed bridge and approaches is 1} miles, 
and a headway of 170 feet above water level is provided. The cost, 
including £100,000 for land resumption, was estimated at £2,750,000. 


GovERNMENT EXpEenpiturn on Roaps, Bripcss, &c. 


Although roads as the main arteries of traffic from the metropolis to the 
interior have been superseded by the railways, nevertheless they are still 
the sole means of communication throughout a large part of the interior, 
and serve as most valuable feeders to the railway ‘system of the country. 
No revenue is derived directly from roads, but their indirect advantages 
to the country have been very great. 


On ist January, 1907, the administration of all roads, bridges, ferries, 
wharfs,. aud public watering places (other than those classed as national 
works and services), of municipalities and shires within the Eastern and 
Central Divisions, and the financial responsibilities therewith, were trans- 
ferred under the Local Government Act to the municipal and shire councils. 
The funds of both shires and municipalities may, however, be subsidised, 
and shires are entitled to receive annually a total sum of at least £150,000 
trom. the State, 

‘In addition to the endowment and grants, the Government is still respon- 
sible for the administration and expenditure on account of publie works 
and services -within the Western Division, and such other works in the 
Central and Eastern Divisions as have been proclaimed “ National.” 


Tn view of the transference of the administration of roads and bridges, 
with the exception of those noted previously, from direct State. to local 
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government control, the following return will be of eaterast: It shows 
the Government expenditure on works of a local character, before. and 
after the inauguration of a general system of local government :— 


: Endowments and Grants. 
Year ended Expenciuine Total 
80th June. | services. | Shires. Municipali-) ‘Total Expenditure, 
jes, 
£ £ £ £ £ 

1905 495,672 | sees 7,048 7,048 | 502,720 
1906 497,061 b was 4,944 4,944 | 502,005 
1907 412,331 142,960 84,355 227° 315 | 639,646 
1908 165,798 | 249,842 65,104 314, 946 | 480,744 
1909 120,382 | 247,072 , 28,763 270,835 391,217 
1910 127,287 | 306,225 28,762 334,987 | 462,274 
1911 133,881 327,811 31,834 359,645 | 493,526 
1912 141,891 359,044 23,046 382,090 | 523;981 
1913 143,843 | 289,793 19,364 309,157 453,000 
1934 251,780 144,610 2,399 147,009 | 398,739 
1915 175,726 152,831 | 2,806 155,637 331,363 


ExpEenpitunn on Roaps, &c., By MUNICIPAL AND SHine Councrs. 


In the subjoined statement the expenditure by municipal and shire 
councils on behalf of roads, &c., is shown for the year 1914:— 


City of Sydney— 


Salaries—Road Maintenance... a 
Maintenance of Streets ... 


Footpaths 
Woodpaving 
Gullies 


Street- lighting 


Street Watering and Sanding .. ‘ ee om = “ 
Centennial Park Streets os id : 


Total 


Municipalities (other than Sydney)— 


Maintenance, Repairs, and Renewals.. 


Construction 


Street and Gutter Clearing 


Kerbing and Guttering .. 

Footpaths and Gutter Bridges .. ae ats 
Street-watering .., 7 Fey nde oe 
Street-lighting .., 

Other, including Tree- planting, &e. 


Shir es— 


Total ... see ve 


General Fund—Maintenance and Construction aes ve vee 


Local Fund— 


a fae see woe 


Other Expenditure ze ‘ae ive ios se és tie 


Total ... oon wee 
Grand Total... vv) ae 


£ 
1,283 
41,442 
19,699 
16,043- 
5,120 
24,822 
9,576 
170 


£} 118,155 


281,761 
90,983 
44,805 
48,253 
60,900 


ne} 183457 
“At 96,179 
vl 8859 
&| 644;697 
ve] 672,928 
4'296 


vee 


ves 9; 441 
£ 686,665 


| 


£}1,449,517 


The grand total shown above does not include the interest payable on 
loans raised for permanent iniprovennents. -&., the ‘bulk of which has 


been expended: 


“on roads, ‘ke.. 
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The amount expended by municipalities, other than Sydney, on account 
of bridges was £11,625. In the shires the maintenance, repairs, renewals, &c., 
of bridges cost £20,661; whilst £21,130 was spent on construction. The cost 
of the upkeep of Pyrmont Bridge, previously a charge on the City Council, 
is now defrayed by: the New South Wales Government. 


Parks AND RuecreaTION Reserves. 


It has always been the policy of the State to provide the residents of 
municipalities and shires with parks and reserves for public recreation, and 
the city of Sydney contains within its boundaries a large extent of parks, 
squares, and public gardens. The most important are—Moore Park, where 
about 368 acres are available for public recreation, including the Associa- 
tion Cricket Ground, the Royal Agricultural Society's Ground, and the 
Zoological Gardens; the Botanic Gardens and Garden Palace Grounds, 
63 acres, with the adjoining Domain, 86 acres, ideally situated on the 
shores of the Harbour, and Hyde Park, 39 acres, in the centre of the city. 
The total area covered is 654 acres, or 20 per cent. of the whole of the 
city proper. This does not include the Centennial Park, 552 acres in 
extent, situated on the outskirts of the city, formerly reserved for the 
water supply, but now used for recreation by the inhabitants of Sydney. 
This magnificent recreation ground has been cleared, planted, and laid 
out with walks and drives, and is a favourite resort of the citizens. 

The suburban municipalities are also well served, as they contain, 
including the Centennial Park, about 4,060 acres of public parks and 
reserves, or about 4-4 per cent. of their aggregate area, dedicated to, and 
in some cases purchased for, the people by the Government. 

In addition to these parks and reserves, the National Park, situated about 
16 miles south of Sydney, and accessible by railway, was dedicated to the 
people in December, 1879. This park, with the additions subsequently made 
in 1880 and 1883, contains a total area of 83,747 acres, surrounding the pic- 
turesque bay of Port Hacking, and extending in a southerly direction towards 
the mountainous district of Illawarra. It is covered with magnificent 
virgin forests ; the scenery is charming, and its beauties attract thousands 
of visitors. 

Another large tract of land, designated Kuring-gai Chase, was 
dedicated in December, 1894, for public use. The area of the Chase 
is 85,822 acres, and contains portions of the parishes of Broken Bay, 
Cowan, Gordon, and South Colah. This park lies about 15 miles north 
of Sydney, and is accessible by railway at various points, or by water vid the 
Hawkesbury River, several of whose creeks, notably Cowan Creek intersect, it. 

In 1905 an area of 248 acres was proclaimed as a recreation ground 
at Kurnell, on the southern headland of Botany Bay, a spot famous as 
the landing-place of Captain Cook; and the Parramatta Park (252 acres) 
although outside the metropolis, may be mentioned on account of its 
historic interest. 

In country districts, reserves have been proclaimed as temporary com- 
mons, and considerable areas have been dedicated from time to time as 
permanent commons attached to inland townships, which are otherwise 
well provided with parks and reserves within their boundaries. 

A State Nursery is maintained at Campbelltown, from which plants, 
trees, and shrubs are distributed to the various parks and reserves. 

Under the Public Parks Act the Governor may appoint trustees of any 
lands proclaimed for the purposes of public recreation, convenience, 
health, or enjoyment. The trustees are empowered to frame by-laws for 
the protection of shrubs, trees, &c., upon the land vested in them, and 
to regulate the use and enjoyment of such land by the public. 
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RACE-COURSES. 


No race meeting. may be held on any race-course in New South Wales 
unless such race-course is licensed under the Gaming and Betting Act, 1912. 
‘When used for-horse-racing or pony-racing: the running ground of such 
race-course must not be-less than six-furlongs.in circumference. A limita- 
tion is made in certain cases regarding the number of days in any one year 
on which meetings for. horse-racing,. pony-racing, and trotting races or 
contests may be held on a race-course. 

During. the year ended. 81st December, 1914, there were 527 separate 
licenses issued for horse-racing, pony-racing, and trotting contests, the 
license fees received.amounting to £1,229. 


THEATRES AND Pusuic HaAu.s. 


Plans. of buildings intended.to be used for theatres and public halls must 
be approved: by the Government. A license may be refused. if the provisions 
of the Theatres and Public Halls Act, 1908, have not been complied with; 
or that alterations or additions to the building.are necessary in order to 
provide-for public safety, health, or. convenience; or if it is considered that 
the. building. is not suitable for holding public entertainments or public 
meetings therein, or the site of such building is unsuitable. 

At 31st December, 1914, there were 1,405 licensed theatres and public halls 
in New South Wales, in which seating accommodation was provided for 
approximately 688,800 persons. 
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The records of manufactories in New South Wales at decennial intervals 
from 1871, indicating the aggregate number of establishments in operation, 
the number of persons engaged, and their relation to the general population 
are shown in the following statement :— 


Persons Employed in Factories, including Working Proprietors, 
Manufacturing 

Year. Establish~ Per cent. of 
ments. Males. Females, Total, Per Factory. General 

Population. 
1871 1,813 2 ae | 38,588 75 2-7 
1881 2,961 28,819 2,372 31,191 10°5 41 
1891 3,056 43,203 7,676 50,879 166 45 
1901 3,367 54,556 13,674 66,230 19°6 4°3 
1911 5,039 82,083 26,541 j 108,624 21°6 | 65 
1912 5,162 88,178 27,383 115,561 294 66 
1913 5,346 93,036 27,364 120,400 | 225 - 66 
4914-15 5,268 90,301 26,16L | 116,462 22:1 65 


The latest particulars of manufactories and works relate to the twelve 
months from Ist July, 1914, to 30th June, 1915. Previously the statistics 
related to the calendar year, the last in that respect being 1913. Particulars 
in regard to the six months from 1st January to 30th June, 1914, were not 
collected. In future, production statistics will cover the period of twelve 
months from 1st July in one year to 30th June in the next. 


EXPANSION OF INDUSTRIES, 


The extent and importance of the manufacturing industries of New South 
Wales are indicated in the following statement, which shows for the last ten 
years the number of the establishments in operation, values of plant and 
machinery, wages and salaries paid to employees, and the corresponding 
annual output :— 


Persons 
Establish- Employ ed, Value of Plant are igs value: Goode 
Yoar ments. Working and Machinery. Sauce paid.* or eae anne. 
Proprietors. 
i 
| £ £ x 
1905 3,700 72,175 8,031,948 5,191,350 30,028,150 
1906 3,861 77,822 | 8,407,337 5,591,888 34,796,169 
1907 4,432 86,467 9,155,772 6,650,715 40,018,301 
1908 4,453 89,098 | 9,718,842 7,218,556 40,163,826 
1909 4,581 91,702 10,330,724 7,665, 125 42,960,689 
1910 4,821 99,711 11,578,620 8,687,007 49,615,643 
1911 5,039 108,624 12,510,600 10,047,662 54,346,011 
31912 5,162 115,561 13,795,195 11,582,052 61,163,328 
1913 5,346 120,400 14,861,676 12,683,384 65,672,495 
1914-15 5,268 116,462 | 16,833,973 | 12,654,446 68,220,573 
Increase per ——-——'-— — 
cent. 1905 
to 1915 ... 42-4 61°4 109°6 143°8 127-2 


* Excluding drawings by working proprietors, 
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The figures representing “Goods manufactured or work done” include the 
value of production of factories making butter and cheese. 


During the last ten years additional plant and machinery, valued at over 
£8,000,000, have been introduced; the salaries and wages have in- 
creased by 143 per cent., and the output by 127 per cent. Comparing the 
figures for 1915 with those of 1913, continued and remarkable expansion is 
apparent. 


LEGISLATIVE REGULATION, 


Between 1871 and 1881 manufacturing became an important part 
of the industrial life of the State, and attention was given to the 
development of the more highly organized branches. In 1891 the average 
number of persons engaged in manufacturing had increased to 16°6 per estab- 
lishment. In 1895 the first measure of legislative regulation was initiated in 
New South Wales, the Factories and Shops Act, 1896, which required the 
registration and inspection of factories and the inspection of shops, so as to 
secure the maximum advantage to the workers in the matter of safety to 
health and life. Substantially this Act remains the law of the present day, 
but it has been amended by Acts passed in 1908 and 1909, by the Harly 
Closing Acts, 1899, 1900, 1906, and 1910, and by the Saturday Half-heliday 
Act, 1910, The Factories and Shops Act, 1896, the Minimum Wage Act, 
1908, and the Factories and Shops (Amendment) Act, 1909, have been con- 
solidated in the Factories and Shops Act, 1912. 


Any place is a factory in which at least one Chinaman or four other persons 
are engaged, directly or indirectly, in working at any handicraft, or in which 
steam or other mechanical power or appliance is used in manufacturing or in 
packing goods for transit. Each employer is required to.make returns showing 
the wages and piecework rates paid to ail employees, whether engaged within 
or outside the factory; to keep records of employees, their ages, de. The 
provisions of the Act are applicable only in proclaimed factory districts. 


Bounrizs on Manuracturep Propvucrs. 


Under Section 51 (iii) of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution 
Act, the Parliament of the Commonwealth is empowered to make laws with 
respect to the payment of bounties on the production or export of goods, but 
so that such bounties shall be uniform throughout the Commonwealth. The 
enactments made in this connection include: Sugar Bounty Acts, 1903-12, 
Bounties Act, 1907-12, Manufactures Encouragement Act, 1908-15, the 
Iron Bounty Act, 1915, the Shale Oils Bounties Act, 1910-12, and the Wood 
Pulp and Rock Phosphate Bounties Act, 1912. 


Particulars regarding the bounties on sugar and agricultural products wil 
be found in the chapter relating to Agriculture. For manufactured products 
the following have been provided :— 


Item. Period, Rate of Bounty. 
Under Bounties Act, 1907-12 :— 
Fish, preserved .., ... for 10 years from Ist July, 
. 1907 aa a3 we 4d per Ib. 
Cigar leaf .., La .. for 10 years from Ist July, 
1907 2d. per lb. 


Combed weol or tops, ex- for 2 years from Ist July, 
ported nee ae 1914 fen ae ... Id. per Ih. for first 1,000,000 
: lb, made by any one mann- 
facturer; $d. per lb. in 
excess of 1,000,000 Ib. 
made by any one manu- 

facturer. 
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Item. Period. 
Manufacturers Encouragement Act, 1908-14 :—- 
Pigiron .., 3 ) 
5. Padded bat inones.: | from lst Jan., 1909, to 30th 


June, 1915 “3 aT 
_ Steel 


Galvanised ‘sheet or plate) 
iron or steel . 


Wire netting (not being 
prison-made) 

| from 1lstJan. 1909, to 30th 

Wire ta aes i June, 1914 tt ivy 


Tron and steel tubes or 
pipes (except riveted 
or east) not more than 
6in. internal diameter, 


fron Bounty Act, 1914 :-— 


Pig iron made from Austra- 
lian ore : from Ist July, 1914, to 


31st December, 1915 


Wood Pulp and Rock Phosphate Bounties Act, 1912 :— 


Wocd pulp for 5 years from Ist Jan., 
19130. 

Rock phosphates (manu- 
faetured into marketable 


phosphatic manure) for 5 years from lst Jan., 
1913 


wee ee 


Rate of Bounty. 


12s, per ton 
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10 per cent. on value. 


8s. per ton. 


15 per cent. on market value, 


10 per cent. on market value. 


Bounties are payable only on articles manufactured in Australia from 
Australian products, with the exception of wire-netting, on which bounty may 
be paid also if made from wire manufactured in the United Kingdom. The 
amounts paid in New South Wales during the financial years 1910-15, in 
respect of the bounties on manufactured products were as follows :— 


{ 
Product. 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914, 1915. 
£ £ £ & £ & 
Combed wool or tops, ex-' 4,933 8,522 16,898 13,061 12,706 7,727 
ported, 
Pig iron .. we us ..| 28,510 20,462 15,611 16,949 40,121 19,809 
Puddled bar iron we {1,254 2,080 671 8 || Sanaee | -eemeed 
Steel... ia ae ei 1,491 { 1,939 et an er 7,186 | keke 
Galvanised sheet iron.. 287 122 <n or er ee: Ree 
Wire-netting .. oa ae 6,036 4,824 5,968 1,110 4,554 [| w..eay 
Kerosene ww ewe eee ee 920 2,629 2,792 152 
Refined paraffin wax .. 0 ..| sae ee 558 739 987 5 he /; an ea 
Cigar Leaf au - eeal'|| eleeeae- |) Saecesn ill <aketses ill cease bi) -aasias 86 
{ 
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MANUFACTORIES IN NEw SoutH WALES. 


The following table is a summary of the most important features of the 
Manufactories of New South Wales in 1901, 1911, and 1914~-15:— ~ 


1901. 1911. 1914-15, 
| i 
Number of Establishments... 9. ss | 3,367 5,039 | 5,268 
Male ne | 54,556 82,083 90,303 
Number of Employees ... 4 Female... vee! 11,674 | 26,541 | 26,164 
Total +r 66,280 108,624 | 116,462 
a fale a £} sacbeasys 8,917,583 | 11,285,518 
ee | Female 2) £0 fi 1,130,079 | 1,368,928 
Total £ 4,945,079 | 10,047,662 | 12,654,446 
Capital invested in Land, earings, and Fix-, | | 
tures aes : £ 7,838,628 } 13,140,207 | 16,813,303 
Value of Plant and Machinery -. 1.) £)_-5,770,725 | 12'510,600 | 16,833,973 
Value of Materials and Fuel used.. £) 15,637,611 | 34,913,564 | 43,910,037 
Value added to Raw Materials in n process of | 
manufacture sks Sas ‘ee £! 10,010,860 | 19,432,447 | 24,310,536 
Total Value of Output £ 25,648,471 | 54,346,011 |. 68,220,573 


Average per Factory-- i 
Employees wat ee wv No. 
Land and Buildings ee £i 2,180 2,607 | 3,192 
Plant and Machinery . tak vy £; 3,713 2,482 3,195 
Material and Fuel © . £! 4,643 | 6,928 8,335 

Value added in process ‘of Manufacture £ 3,856 | 4,614 
£ 7 12,919 


1,867 2,155 | 2,210 


Total Outpat ,,, we ies ie : 
Average per ae -— i 


Time Worked Ws we month:) 11°32 | 11-55 1146 
Male ine Li Re j 114 13f 
Salaries and Wages Female... BES Pisses | 43 53 
Total oo) st | 96 113 
Value of Material and Vuel ... a £: 236 | 321 377 
Value added in Manufacture Re £ 151 | 17 209 
| 500 586 


Total Output... se; ios at £i 387 | 


* Information not available. 


The table is indicative of marked industrial progress since 1901, Under 
all headings healthy and continuous advances are shown. Thus the number 
of establishments has increased by over 87 per cent., and the number of 
employees by over 75 per cent, Capital invested (exclusive of working 
capital), which in 1901 amounted to £28,000,000, now stands at over 
£77,000,000——an increase of 175 per cent. The value of the output is also 
100 per cent. more than in 1901. Side by side with this development, 
average wages haye advanced by 127 per cent, 


CLASSIFICATION OF MANUFACTORIES. 


The manufacturing industries of New South Wales are classified for 
statistical and comparative purposes in nineteen groups according to a 
standardised classification adopted at a Conference of Statisticians, 


The term “establishment” includes branches which, whether located in 
separate buildings or not, deal with separate branches of industry, and are 
therefore counted as separate establishments. 


- The value of production includes the value of products from manufacturing 
done in educational, charitable, or reformatory and other public institutions, 
excluding penal institutions. Power or lighting plants in all institutions 
is recorded. 
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The following table shows some of the principal details respecting each 
class of industries in the State during the year 1914-15 :— 


ig | han (oes: eat 
s | BEB S 
& |. Average Number of gus @ ale lB Sos 
3 | Employees, S Ae ae ee ele me | SEB 
Class of Industry, a | enig a SEES age SES 
| 2a fae S45 kage ao 
é | | | $38 Bae cbes) FES 
= | Males. Females.| Total.| > ES [BBS ElSae) ga 
% aPU [88e Simag) 
a | Pda | | 
| | Months £ H.-p. £ 
Treating Raw Material, kc. we | 281) 8,735 83, 8,818 10°08 385,089 | 5,507] 394,005 
Oils and Fats, &. 2 8.7 | 201 | 1,008 11°68 101,859 984 250,789 
Processes in Stor e, Clay, Ginss, &e.| 295 6,203 53 | 6,256} 11°40} 776,987 | 15,146) 1,114,406 


ovengs in Wood os ney «| 664) 8,112 723 8,185 11-€2 890,237 |17,776) §20,117 
Metal Works, Machinery, &c. | 568) 26,087 820 ; 26,407 11°27 | 8,391,462 | 41,721! 3,983,195 
Connected with Food and Drink, &e. 757| 11,685 | 3,705 | 15,390 11°82 | 1,709,597 | 25,572| 3,466,183 
Clothixg and Textile Fabrics, &e. «| 998) 7,870; 17,499 | 24,869 | 21°72 | 1,785,377 | 5,724) 397,980 


Books, Paper, Printing, &c..., w[ 457) 6,752 2,378 | 9,130 | 11°86 | 1,067,643] 5,336) 1,184,322 
Musical TIngtruments, &. ... w{ 18 B24 j 20 | 254] 11°98 44,658 241 11,794 
Arnis and Explosives ., 7 695 5 | 700 12 ¢0 81,499 $3 1€0,é7% 
Vehicles, Fittings, and’ Saddlery, &c. 3971 3,979 Wl; 4,680] 11°78 453,016 | 1,534) 144,008 
Ship and Boat Building, &e, 3 4,708 2; 4,750 11:56 669,916 | 4,156] 659,228; 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery 243) 3,172 470 | 3,649 11°51 389,634 | 1,966 72,802 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products| 93 921 | 688 | 1,559 | 11°68 147,435 | 1,412] 283,967 


Surgical and other Scientific | | 


Instruments 15 94: 18 112} 11°52 11,198 17| 4,894. 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated i : “oe 
Ware.. i «| 59 637 U7 | 714 | 11°88 89,769 22 £8,853 
Heat, Light, and ‘Power vee «| 238) 3,683 | 38) 3,721 11:36 523,284 | 96,530} 3,612,157" 
Leatherware, NET. oe ave ee 24 407 125 } 532 1162 46,886 180 12,485 
Minor Wares, N.EI.  o.. one wal vis) £3 845; 1,275 | 11°91 168,990 989| 102,316 
| Se ta Eee | ng H f icine 
Total...  .. fo »-|5,268| 90,301 | 26,161 :116,462 11°46 | 12,654,446 225,304) 16,833,973 


The metropolitan district is the centr2 of the chief manufacturing 
industries, particularly those connected with clothing, printing, wool-scouring 
and fellmongering, ship and boat building and repairing, the manufacture 
of furniture, drugs, and musical instruments, and the production of light, 
heat, and power. The following table shows the particulars of each class of 
industry in the Metropolitan District during the year 1914-15 :— 


3 go a 
2 Average Number ag ans ” is s 
9 of Employees. Po Sm |SB BME Bag) aad 
BY i eS |B OaRsSig ks) Of.8 
Class of Industry, ‘a (ERE JSSERS Se &| BRE 
3 | comPagec hog e ‘dB 
g | | Sey gee eege| Pas 
a 1 oO 18 aay | 
g Males. ie Total. | #2 ese ‘a < S 
= ae EERE: 2 7 a 
| Months}  £ |H-p £ 
Treating Raw Material, &, «| 109) 2,294 82 2,376 10°67 285,719 | 3,730) 274,817 
Oils and Fats, &e. 22 536 166 702 11°88 77,620 *64y 198,884 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, Ke. 120; 3,637 301} 8,667; 11:46 481,363 | 5,982) 476,752 
Working in Wood see vel -210| 3,879 44 3,923 1177 469,533 8 ’S56. 865,832 
Metal Works, Machinery, &e. vel 4921 1 5,963 | 2¢6 | 17,259 | 11°93 | 2,255,760 | 11, "959 1,705,623 
Connected with Food and Drink, &c.) 210) 6,757 3,457 | 10,214 | 11°81 |} 1,050,343 127199 2,037,205 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics, &e. w.| 731] 6,169 | 15,696 | 21,865 | 11°72 | 1,580,942 | 4,62&| 489,177 
Booka, Payer, Printing, &c, ..,- 257; $419 | 2,268} 7,685 | 1187 | 912,628] 4,715) 933,264 
Musical Instruments, &e, ... {| 18 B24 é 854 | 11°93 44,653 201 11,794 
Arms and Explosives... re 5 23 2 80 | 12:¢0 8,209 16 1,150 
Vehicles, Fittings, and Saddlery,&c. 181; 2,401 90; 2,491 | 11°84 277,189 | 1,C00} 78,420 
Ship and Boat Building, &e..., 34) 4,620 2) 4,622 11:99 659,620 | 4,092) 655,258 
Furniture, Bedding, aud Upholstery 219} 2,936 | 465 | 3,401 | 11°53 865,111] 1,808) 65,344. 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products| 82 7&6 68 1,419 11°82 124,968 1,103) 185,841 
Surgical and other Rete Iustru- | 

ments... ds 1¢ 93 18 lili 1151 11,198 16 4,219 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and’ Plated) 

Ware. Aina Rare rai 615 76 691} 11-88] €7,266| 297| . 28,198 
Heat, Light, and “Power ene | 103) 2,225 | 29 2,254 | 11°88 827,841 (73,235| 2,283,451 
‘Leatherware, NEL oe Wes weal G4 407 125 532 | 11°92 46,886 180] 12,485. 
Minor Wares, N.E.I, .. or eon 72 886 340 1,226 11:70 106,788 922) 100,448 

1 


Total... vse ee] 2,863! 60,075 : 23,847 | $4,822 | 11°80 9,106,129 | 18590 9,606,168 


a RE 
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EstTABLISHMENTS. 


In the following table the number of establishments operating in each 
class of Industry is indicated at intervals since 1896 :— 


Establishments. 
Class of Industry, eo . 
1846 | 1901. | 1006. | 1911. ; 1919. | 1918, | 1914-15, 
Treating Raw Material, &e. ... | 274 | 2561 256] 272 | 287) 297| 281 
Oils and Fats, &c. ee wef = 48 51 48 48 45 41 42 
Processes in preaes Clay, Gass, &e. ...) 240 | 244] 252) 309] 297 | 313] 293 
py oring in Wood : ..| 899 | 430] 457 | 662] 684) 712] 664 
Metal Works, Machinery, &e.. | 280) 301! 376 | 509! 536) 553 | 568 
Connected with Food and Drink, &c. | 753 | 673 | 707| 769| 765| 770] 757 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics, &e. ...| 394] 538 724 | 981 | 994 }1,003 | 998 
Books, Paper, Printing, &c. ... | 286] 298 | 335 | 436 | 426) 447 | 457 
Musical Instruments, &e. aed oe 3 6 6 12 14 13 13 
Arms and Explosives Sic 1 2 3 5 6 8 
Vehicles, Fittings, and Saddlery, &e....| 176 | 246] 259 | 884] 393 | 484] 397 
Ship and Boat Building, &c. ... | 16 25 34 41 AT 46 43 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholatery... 87} 115} 119} 197 | 220) 246) 243 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products ,..| 28 19 48 82 87 87 93 
Surgical and other Scientific Instru. i ' 
~ ments 5 7 8); 12 13 13 15 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated Ware 11 14 33 | 48 53 55 59 
Heat, Light, and Power is 76 106 139 191 208 | 216 | 238 
Leatherware, NEL. Ge exe | 6 5 12 20]. 24) 23 24 
Minor Wares, NEE .. it a 28 31 45 61 68 69 76 
Total ...  ...[3,106 |3,367 |3,861 |5,039 |5,162 | 5,346 |5,268 
Proportion to total for 1896... + 100} 108; 124 | 162] 166| 172| 170 


By relating the total for each period to the total for 1896 taken as 100, 
as shown above, the rapid increases in recent years are emphasised. 

Reviewing the advances at five-year intervals, the increase between 1896 
and 1901 was 261 establishments, representing a percentage increase of 8-4; 
between 1901 and 1906 the increase was 484, being 14:4 per cent., and 
between 1906 and 1911 the increase was 1,178, being 30: 5 per cent. 

In 1915 the largest class numerically was that ‘connected with clothing 
and textile fabrics, “he, the next classes in order being those relating to food 
and drink, working i ‘wood, and metal works and machinery. 

In 1901 the manufactories established outside the metropolitan area easily 
outnumbered those located within that area, the ratio being 1,952 to 1,415, 
but since that year a process of centralisation has been evident ; more 
new factories have been established in the metropolitan than in the extra- 
metropolitan area, with the result that since 1912 the number of 
metropolitan factories is the greater. The following statement shows for 
the years 1901-1915 the distribution of manufactories as between the 
metropolitan district and the remainder of the State, and further, the number 
of establishments in which machinery was installed :— 


Metropolitan District. Remainder of State. New South Wales, 


‘Year, 


i ith i i W: ith 
itsainney. Sohne, Total. ey depisery! otal. “Machinery. chtony, Total. 
{ 

1901 | 754 | 661 | 1,415) 1,215 | 787 1,952 | 1,969 | 1,398 | 3,367 
1906 | 1,136 | 635 | 1771! 1360 | 730 | 2,090! 2496 | 13365 | 3,86) 
1911 | 1,793 | 717 | 23510] 1757 | 772 | 2,529) 33550 | 1,489 | 5,039 
1912 | 1964 | 686 | 2650] 8 701 | 2.512) 3,775 | 1,387 | 5,162 
1913 | 2,093 | 658 | 2'751.| 1/881 714 | 2,505! 3.974 | 13372 | 53346 
ins | 2154 | joo | 2/863 1,882 | 573 | 2,405 | 


3,986 1,282 | 5,268. 
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Ease of communication with the world’s commercial and industrial centres, 
proximity to coalfields, accessibility by rail or sea to the chief centres of 
the State in which raw material is produced, density of population, and a 
good water supply—these factors have promoted the concentration of nearly 
all the more important industries in the metropolitan area. During the last. 
decade new manufacturing industries of considerable importance have 
been established in the larger towns outside Sydney, and even in Sydney 
itself there has been a tendency to remove manufacturing businesses from the 
city to the outer suburbs. In country districts the principal establishments 
are sawmills, smelting works, sugar mills, grain mills, freezing works, and 
similar indus ‘tries connected with the treatment of perishable produce. 


Judged by classes the largest relative increase in the metropolitan area 
between 1901 and 1915 occurred in clothing and textile fabrics, &e.; metal 
works, machinery, &e. ; furniture, bedding, and upholstery; books, paper, 
printing, &c.; working in wood; vehicles and fittings, &c.; drugs, chemicals, 
and by-products; heat, light, and power. Outside the metropolitan area. 
the greatest advances were in classes working in wood; clothing and textile- 
fabrics, &c. ; vehicles and fittings, saddlery, &c.; heat, light, and power ;. 
food, drink, &c, The greatest relative increases occur, of course, in those- 
industries in which development is comparatively recent. The following 
table shows the distribution of establishments by classes for the metropolitan 
district and for the remainder of New South Wales at intervals since 
1901 :— 


Metropolitan District. Remainder of State. 
Class of Industry. 7 
1901, | 1906, | 1911. | 1918, |1914~5; 1901. | 1906. | 1921. | 1913, |1914--5 
Treating Raw Material, &c. oe a 89 82 | 102) 106| 109; 167) 174; 170] 191) 172 
Oils and Fats, &e. .. as és aa} BR 20 22 21 22 30 28 26 20} 20 - 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glays, &c. ..) 68 73; 103! 111; 120} 178! 179) 206) 202 | 173 
Working in Wood .. oe . x 86; 114] 182; 201 | 210 | 344) 3843} 480) 511) 454 
Metal Works, Machinery, &. .. «e[ 172 | 227; 341 | 379 | 402; 129; 140; 168; 174, 166 
Connected with Food and Drink, &. ..| 160 | 156 | 188 | 198; 210); 513] 548) 581} 572) 547 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics, &ec. ..| 372] 495] 689} 714) 731 166 | 229}; 292; 289 267 
Books, Paper, Printing, &e, oo ..| 124} 169] 227 | 248) 257 | 174] 166} 209! 199] 200: 
Musical Instruments, &c... oe ae 6 6 12 13 13) .. oo oe on vy 
Armes and Explosives o os a 2 3 4 6 Bf .. i 1 2 : 
Vehicles, Fittings and Saddlery, &. ..| 93 94} 142) 475.{ 36t; 153; 165 | 242) 259 Jans 
Ship and Boat Building, &e. .. ef 16 27 30 35 34 9 7 il 11 9 
Fumiture, Bedding, and Upholstery 99/ 105] 180) 224; 219 6 14 Ww 22 24 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products ..| 12 43 74 79 82 7 5 8 8 ll 
Surgical and Other Scientific Instru- 7 8 ll 12 aj .. oy 1 1 
ments. & 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated Ware| 14 31 44 51 5B} .. 2 4 4 i 
Heat, Light, and Power .. o wef, 42 61 84 92; 103 64/° 78 | 107) 124} 185 
Leatherware, N.E.1. ise ws ae 5 12 19 22 24] .. we 1 Tl «= 
Minor Wares, ¥.E.1. re on Me 29 42 56 64 72 2 3 5 By 4 
Total .. wwe ve LAIB [1,771 12,540 | 9,751 |2,868 | 1,952] 2,090 | 2,520 | 2,595 | 2,405 
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Size of Establishments. 


The tendency to concentration of manufactures in large establishments, or 
the reverse, is a matter of considerable interest concerning industrial 
organisation. The following statement shows at intervals since 1901 the 
distribution of establishments, according to the numbers of persons 
engaged in the metropolitan district and in the remainder of New South 
Wales :— 


1901. 1906. | 1911, 1914-15. 
‘Establishments aang . or 

ewploying— Establish-| *Em- | Establish-| *Em- |Establish-| *Em- | Establish-| *Eim- 
ments. | ployees,| ments. | ployees.| ments. | ployees.| ments. ; ployees. 


Metnorouitan Disrrict. 
Under 4 employees 79 188 135 310 238 547 397 906 


4 employees a 105 420 116 464 179 716 212 848 
5 to 10 employees 429 | 3,036 546 | 3,924 743 | 5,336 §53 | 6,078 
llto20 ,, sa 334 | 4,919 396 | 5,887 520 | 7,834 560 | 4,149 
21 to 50 ,, wai 279 | 8,564 341 | 10,864 477 | 14,695 501 | 15,688 
51 to 100 ,, one 107 | 7,443 130 | 8,968 203 | 14,422 194 | 13,577 
101 and upwards... 82 | 17,750 | 107 ; 22,238 150 | 34,042 146 | 39,576 

Total ..| 1,415 | 42,320/ 1,771 | 52,605| 2,510 177,502) 2,863 | 84,822 


REMAINDER OF STATE. 
Under 4 employees 439 | 1,094 457 | 1,090 538 | 1,282 | 565 } 1,328 


4 employees os 256, 1,024 267 | 1,068 71} 1,484 | 318 | 1,272 
5 to 10 employees | 768 | $,333 887 | 5,71 $93 ; 6,817 92. 6,260 
lito20 ,, oe 294, 4,236) 843 | 4,824 381 | 5,890 367 . 5,313 
21 to 50, eb 142; 4, 612 | 110 | 3,400 164 | 4,874 145 4,506 
5ito 100 ,, a 30) 2, 086 | 30 | 2,193 40 | 2,888 38 | 2,737 
101 and upwards... 23 | 5,430 46 | 6,930 42 | 8,327 47 | 10,224 


Total wee 1,952 23,815 | 2,090 [25,2171 2,529 1 31,0821 2,405 /31, 640 


New SovutH WaALEs. 


“Under 4 employees; 518 | 1,282 592 ] 1,400 776} 1,829 962 2,284 
4 omployees we 361 | 1,444 383 | 1,532 550 2,200, 530 2,120 
5to10 employees | 1,197} 8,369| 1,383 | 9,636 1,736 | 12,153 1,778 } 12,338 
llto20 ,, ee 628 | 9,155 739 | 10,661 961 | 13,224 927 | 13,462 
21 to 50, rey 421 | 13,176 451 | 14,264 641 | 19,569 646 } 20,194 
51 to 160 ,, eel 187 | 9,529 | 160 | 11,161 243 | 17,280 232 | 16,314 
101 and upwards.. 105 | 23,180 | 153 | 29,168 192 | 42,369) 193 | 49,800 


Total...) 3,367 66,135} 3,861 | 77,822/ 5,039 108,624) 5,268 [116,462 


* Including working proprietors. 


A: comparison showing the position of each group is presented in the 
following statement :— 


Proportion of each Group to Total. 


Establishments 


employing—- Metropolis. 


Remainder of State. 


190}, | 1913. 1913, | 1914-15. 1901. 1911, 1913. | 1914-15. 

eS aor EI IP PRTT PEEING ETON G ey NATTA OO Tv 

: per cent.| per cent.| per cent.) per cent. per cent.| per cent. per cent | per cent, 
Under 4 employees .. | ‘6 5 ILO | 13-9 | 225 | 213 | arg 23°5 
Aemployees .. ou.) 74 7 6-9 7 74] 131) 146) 142] 132 
‘5 to l0employees ..., 303 29°6 29-4 | 29'8 393; 392! 38:9 38°5 
114020 ,, | 236] 20°7) 207) 195) 151) 151) 147) 153 
21t050 sy, | 97] 190] 19-2 | 175 73 65| 67 6-0 
BL to 100 ,, uw) 76 i'l 70 | 68 15 16{ 18 16 
10landupwarda...)_ 58 6-0 58 | 5) 12; #17! #18) #19 
Total .. ..., 1000 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 1000 1000 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
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as regards employment generally, the factories of the metropolitan district 
are more important than those of all other areas, as they provide employment 
for twice the number of persons. The average number of employees per 
establishment in the metropolitan district in 1915 was 29, as compared with 
12 in the conntry; and this average has becn fairly constant over a 
considerable period. 


EMPLOYMENT, 


The relative importance of the various classes of industry, as judged 
by the extent of employment offered, is evidenced in the following 
comparative statement of the average number of persons engaged in 
manufacturing :— 


Persons engaged in manufacturing.* 
Class of Industry. —- 
1901. 1906. 1911. 1913. 1914-15, 


Treating Raw Material, &c., Pastoral Products| 2,981 | 3,209 3,890 3,992} 3,818 


Oils and Fats, Animal, Vegetable, &c. .| 698 681 889 923; 1,008 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, &e. ... ..| 3,007 | 3,877 | 5,695 | 6,563) 6,256 
Working in Wood as a ay ...| 5,108 | 5,205 | 8,181 | 9,293) 8,185 
Metal Works, Machinery, &c. a .. 18,926 | 15,339 | 22,862 | 27,619! 26,407 
Connected with Food and Drink, &c. ..11,372 | 11,607 | 14,050 | 15,197) 15,390 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics, &e. .., ... {14,497 | 19,650 | 26,504 | 26,565) 24,869 
Books, Paper, Printing, &. ... as .../ 5,573 | 6,961 | 9,134 | 10,009; 9,130 
Musical Instruments, &c. a she wf 226 338 | 387 406 354 
Arms and Explosives .., is ois we ll} 17 33 379 709 
Vehicles, Fittings and Saddlery, &c. ... ...| 2,541 | 2,667 4,416 | 4,550) 4,080 


Ship and Boat Building, &e. ... ‘i’ «| 1,541 | 1,595 2,429 3,358} 4,710 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery ... ...{ 2,140 | 2,317 3,534 4,035) 3,642 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products ... wi = 450 1,460 1,365! 1,559 
Surgical and other Scientific Instruments _... 69 86 96 97 112 


Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated Ware 1 165 457 | 753 816 714 
Heat, Light, and Power Soe ss | 1,417 | 1,883 | 2,795 3,577) 3,722 


- 
o 
= 
[we] 


Leatherware, N.E.1. 117 240 461 525 532 
Minor Wares, N.E.1. 391; G81; 1,055 1,131) 1,275 


Total .. us wees 66,230 |77,822 | 108,624 | 120,400] 116,462 


* Including working proprietors. 


In the table three classes stand out conspicuously, viz., the industries 
concerned with metal works and machinery, food and drink, clothing and 
textiles. In quinquennial periods the aggregate figures for all classes give 
the following increases :— 


1896-1901 32:9 per cent. 
1901-1906 17:5 ,, 

1906-1911 39:6 _,, 

1911-1915 7-2 ,, (four years). 


The relatively small increase in the middle period is due, in a measure, to 
the fact that in the early half of the quinquennium the rainfall in several 
parts of the State was below normal, and the consequent restriction of 
production in the primary industries reacted upon the secondary industries. 
In the last two years, however, the extension of employment in imost of 
these industries has been remarkable. 
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The following table shows separately the average number of persons engaged 
in manufactures in the metropolis, as compared with the remainder of the 
State, for the last ten years :— 


Employees (including working Employees (including working 
Draprietrsh proprietors). 
Year, (A o?7 or Year 
Metropolitan | Remainder Metropolitan | Remainder 
District. of State. Total. District. of State. aoek 


1905 | 48,842 23,333 | 72,175 | 1910) 69,950 29,761 | 99,711 
1906 | 52,605 | 25,217 | 77,822 || 1911 | 77,592 31,032 | 108,624 
1907} 57,247 29,220 | 86,467 | 1912| $3,352 32,209 | 115,561 


1 
1908 | 60,974 28,124 | 89,098 | 1913 | 86,263 34,137 | 120,400- 
1909] 63,777 27,925 | 91,762 1914-5) 84,822 31,610 | 116,462 


Under the classification of “ Remainder of State” are included such urban 
centres as Newcastle, Broken Hill, Goulburn, Bathurst, Albury, Orange, 
constituting parts of declared factory districts; yet it is significant of the 
attractive power of Sydney and suburbs as a suitable manufacturing centre, 
that whereas the number of employees in the metropolitan district increased 
by 35,980, or 74 per cent. since 1905, the imcrease for all other parts of the 
State was only 8,307 persons, or 36 per cent. The following figures will 
demonstrate the increases in the employees of each sex :— 


Metropolitan District. Remainder of State. 
Year, al 
Males. | Females. Males. Females, 
1905 34,756 14,086 21,355 1,978 
1914-15 60,975 23,847 29,326 2,314 
increase per | 754 69°3 37°4 16°9 
cent, 


Sex anp AcE DisrRipution. — 


The following table shows the sex and: age distribution of the persons 
engaged in manufactories from 1907 onwards:— 


Persons Employed in Manufactories, including working proprietors, 


t fi 
Year. Adults. aa aad 16 years Adults and Children. 


] 
Males. Females, Total. Males, | Females.| Total. Males. Females. Total. 
i 


1907 | 63,547 | 18,634 | $2,182 | 2,406 | 1,880 | 4,286 | 65,953 | 20,514 | 86,467 
1908 | 65,142 | 19,623 | 84,764 | 2,475 | 1,859 | 4,334 | 67,616 | 21,482 | 89,098 
1909 | 66,751 | 20,545 | 87,206 | 2,433 | 1,973 | 4,408 | 69,184 | 22,518 | 91,702 
1910 ; 72,932 | 22,302 | 95,234 | 2,452 | 2,025 | 4,477 | 75,364 | 24,327] 99,711 
1911 | 79,609 | 24,274 |103,883 | 2,474 | 2,267 | 4,741 | 82,083 | 26,541 | 103,624 
1912 | 85,953 | 25,290 |111,243 | 2,205 | 2,093 | 4,318 | 88,178 | 27,383 | 115,561 
1913 | 90,651 | 25,278 |115,929 | 2,385 | 2,086 | 4,471 | 93,036 | 27,364 | 120,400 
1914-15 | 87,867 | 23,835 /111,702 | 2,434 | 2,326 | 4,760 | 90,301 | 26,161 | 116,462 


enmencae — 
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‘The following statement shows the variations in the proportions of adults 
and children of each sex, to the total number employed in each year since. 
1908 :-— 


1908. 1909, | 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913, | 1914-15. 
Adults— - per cent.|per dente pse cent.'per cent.|per cent.|/per cent.|per cent. 
Males ... vw} 7311 | 72°79 | 78:14 | 73:29 | 74:37 | 75°29) 75°45 
Females w-[ 22°03 | 22°41 | 22-37 | 22°35 | 21°89 | 21:00 | 20°47 
Total » | 95°14) 95-20 95°51 | 95°64 | 96:26 | 96°29 | 95-92 — 
Children under 16 [I \ ir . 
years of age— 
Males ... [2°78 2°65 2°46 2°28 1:93 1:98 2-09 
Females: v| 2°08; 2°15 2:08 2°08 1°81 1:73 1:99 
Total ...| 400! 460) 440| 490, S74) S71) 408 


Grand Total.! 100-00 | 100-00 | 100:00 ; 100-00 | 100:00 } 100-00 100-00 


The most satisfactory feature of this comparison is that the proportion of 
juvenile labour, which in 1908 was 4°86, now stands at 4:08, a decrease of 
over 20 percent. Each year, to 1913, showed a decline in the proportion, 
but in 1914-15, owing to the decrease in adults, the proportion of juveniles. 
increased. 

WomEN AND JUVENILES. 


The average number of women and juveniles engaged in manufacturing- 
has increased fourfold since 1896. In proportion to the total employment of 
men, women, and juveniles, the increase in the numbers of women and 
juveniles was much smaller, as the following table will indicate :— 


Proportion to Total Average Employment. 


Year. Females, Total— 


Adult. | Juvenile. Juvenile Sarealie. | Sales. 
per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 

1896 13°61 “30 1-09 15-00 85°00 
1901 17°19 “44 119 18°82 | 8118 
1906 22°18 75 | 1:13 24°06 75°94. 
1911 22°35 2:08 2°28 26°71 73°29 
1912 21:89 181 1:93 25°63 74:37 
1913 21°00 1°73 1-98 24°71 75°29 
1914-15 20°47 1:99 2-09 24°55 75°45 


Even the raising of the age limit of so-called juvenile labour from 15 to 16 
years does not account for the fall from 85:0 per cent. to 75-45 per cent. in the 
proportion of males above those ages to total employed, and coincidently 
the increase of women and juvenile labour from 15-0 per cent. to 24°55 per 
cent. of the total since the year 1896. 
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The following table shows, 
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at intervals since 1901, the industries in 


which women and girls have been employed in greatest numbers, and 
the proportion to every hundred males employed in the same industries:— 


Average Number of Women 


Proportion per 100 Males. 


1913, 


and Girls. 
Industry. \ 
1901, | 1908. 1911. 
| 
Food, &c.— 
Aerated waters 49 43) 152 
Biscuits 350; 5221 705 
| 
Condiments, Coffee, | 
and Spices 167 | 224) 2] 
Confectionery 225) 388) 483 
Cornflour, Oatmeal) 71! 139} 199 
Jam and Fruit Can- 
ning 140; 214; 449 
Meat and Fish Pre- | J 
serving .., 24, 42) 121; 
Pickles, Sauces, and i | 
Vinegar ... vw) «58 62] (174 
Tobacco... 428 390 | 755 
Clothing, &e.— i 
Dressmaking and; | 
Millinery oe) 23026 (3,602 5,053 
Hatsand Caps...) 193 634 ! 1,029 
Water progte and 
Oilskins .. ml 129 98 
Shirts, Ties and | 
Scarfs 337 1,028 | 1,655 
Slop Clothing  ...)2,636 | 3,971 | 5,503 
Tailoring ...[ 1,437 (1,773 | 3,004 
Woollen and Tweed, i 
Mills... ore ee fcc 
72: 178 
Hosiery and Snitted i 180 
Goods | 
Sails, Tents, and : 
Tarpaulins w= 86) 119} B45 
Boots and Shoes ... 1,118 | 1,589 | 1,593 
Chemicals, Drugs and | 
Medicines ... 66 199 | 365 
Furnishing Drapery, 
Bedding, &c. | 128) 143 | 271 
Printing and Book. | 
binding ..| 703 | 915 | 1,539 
Paper, Paper Bags, | | 
and Boxes .., «| 14S | 495 | 754 
Other industries ...|_ 417 | 976 | 1,609 
Total ... {11,674 17,835 26,541 | 
i 


| 
| | 
'1914~ | 1901, ! 
j 
} } 
} 129; 4! 
| 752] 71 | 
| | 
| 238) 42) 
| i 
582) 39 | 
| 393 46. 
' i 
| 316) 98 | 
aie eo ae 
! 184 | 129 
| 978} 71 
| 
{ 
) 4,304 4141 | 
918 | 50 
4 
1 
68 | 208 
| 1,734 1,021 
4,258 | 434 
| 3,328) 100 
| 576 |) 
44 
416 | 
1 
| 
244 | 88 
1,471; 39 
| 
369 | 20 
386) 7 
} 
| 1,635 | 16 
i 
; 719; 149} 
2,040| 1 
i i ! 
‘26,161 | 21 


1008, | roi! 1928, l1914-15. 
i | | 
| 
4/11; 10} 10 
| ] 
91) 108; 113} 87 
80} 102; 101 | 95 
63| 64) 52] 53 
65 73| 89) 99 
| | 
36 114/105 80 
7| 13} 15 | 15 
' 
i | 
172 | 125 102) 101 
62 112/116) 124 
| 
| | { 
| 
6,796 5,674,150 | 4,068 
208 | 192/171 | 179 
403 | 377 | 238 | 328 
1,130 /1,191 /1,089' 1,070 
456 E28 | B41 | 518 
1 124 | 136 147 | 159 
j 
(uy 16 | 152 
lll | | | 
529, 533 £86 
iT 
li4 147 | gd 
50! 87 | | 55 
f 
46) 79 72 
i ‘ 
Ts 7 
4 Hl 
18} 26) 97] 27 
i 
118 | 157 | 154) 153 
2) <a). 8 3 
30} 32} 29] 29 
\ 
i 
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The classes of industry in which women and children engage exten- 
sively are those connected with clothing and textiles, food and drink, books 
and paper, and, to a less degree, drugs and chemicals, furniture, bedding, 
oils and fat, metal works, and minor wares. 

Tn 1896 the proportion of females to every hundred males employed was 
16. Between 1901 and 1911 the incease in the proportion was greater 
relatively than in the years prior to 1901, and in the fifteen years 1896-1911 
the proportion rose from 16 to 32. The proportion in 1914-15 was 29 females 
per 100 males, 

Cuitp Larnovur, 


The law regulating primary education requires that children must attend 
school until they reach their fourteenth year, exception being made only in 
case of those who, prior to reaching that age, have obtained exemption certi- 
ficates. The Shops and Factories Act of 1896 prohibits the employment of 
children under age 14 in any factory, unless by special permission of the 
Minister for Labour and Industry ; such special permission may not be given 
to a child under the age of 13 years. Since 30th December, 1909, permission 
has not been granted, except under extreme circumstances to any girl under 
14 years of age. 

Of 4,760 juveniles engaged in manufacturing, 3,958 were employed in 
factories within the metropolitan area. Reviewing the records of juveniles 
since 1896, it jis noticeable that boys have formed consistently a larger body 
than girls. Over 90 per cent. of the girls empleyed are working in Sydney 
and suburbs, while a fair proportion (26 per cent.) of the boys are employed 
in establishments located outside the metropolitan area, 


Certificates of Physical Fitness. 


The employment of juveniles under age 16 is conditional upon a medical 
certificate as to physical fitness being secured by the factory occupier under 
the Factories and Shops Acts. Particulars regarding such certificates issued 
during the last ten years are as follows :— 


Metropoliton. | Newcastle. | Western. | Broken Goulburn. Albury. | Total 

iugie rity 
1905 |1,261] 591} 169 | 39 | 39 1 11,470 | 633 | 2,103 
1906 | 1,751, 686, 209/52) 46) 4 \27 i |» ogs 742 12,775 
1907 | 1,924) 838 297 84} 46}... [oe] 3 ia | 9,270 922 | 3,192 
1908 | 2,182 1,172/ 229 | 57) 274 fd 6 | velo, | 2,444 1,229 | 3,673 
1909 | 2,065 1,282] 206 | 58/36] 20d 0)..1 4) vafeu | 9511 1,340 | 3,851 
1910 (3,201 1,709 276 | 59 42}... J...) 11} 1) 6}... 2,856 | 1,769 | 4,395 
1911 | 2,475 | 2,999/ 265 | 50] 37 | 1)... |... Gi... . | 2,783 } 2,280 | 5,068 
1912 | 2,513 | 2,201] 248 |146 | 30 | 3/14] 2/ 4) 3] 6).../ 2,815 | 2,355 | 5,170 
1913 2,201 | 2,014 277 ‘162 | 48! 14] 5!1) 16; 2 vee j ee | 2,587 2,183 | 4,730 
1914-15; 2,287 | 2,114] 214 131] 19 | 6 |18).../ 18) 1] 4 2 | 2,560 | 2,254 4,814 

| 
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Permits to Work. 
As to special permits issued to children between ages 13 and 14, following 
are the records of each factory district for the last ten years :— 


Metropolitan. |. Newcastle. | Western. prose ao Albury. Total. 
g a 3 4 g 8 J g 4 : 

f=} < g 2 £ & s 
gl2|¢)/e;8j,)4a/8/8! 842) 2 
i905 | 165{ 98! i7{ 9 | 8 1 isé | 102] 288 
1906 | 212| 771 19; 6 1 | 232 83 | 315 
1907 | 287} 1298| 17! 7 2 306| 135| 441 
1908 | 213} 121) 12) ... a 995! 121| 346 
1909 | 231/ 145] 16] 3 1 | 248; 148| 396 
1910 | 158 7) wl.) 1 1) 199 7} 186 
1911 | 175 6 5 2 182 6 | 188 
1912 ) 147 4 3 i 3 1 154 4| 158 
1913 | 149 9} 10 1 160 9| 169 
1914-15, 142 8 7 2 1 152 8{ 160 


OccuPaTIONAL STaTvs. 


Of all the persons engaged in the manufactories in 1915, approximately 83 
per cent. were actually engaged in the different processes of manufacture, or in 
the sorting and packing of finished articles, The following statement shows the 
occupational status of the persons engaged in each class of industry for 


1914-15 :— 


Class ot Industry. 


Treating Raw Material, &c. 

Oils and Fats, &e. ... 2 wie 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, &c. 
“Working in Wood... et : 
Metal Works, Machinery, &c. 


Connected with Food and Drink, &e. 
Clothing and Textile Fabrica, &c... 
Books, Paper, Printing, &c. : 
Musical Instruments, &c. 

Arms and Explosives one Aa 


Vehicles, Fittings, and Saddlery, &c-! 
Ship and Boat-building, &c. as 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery| 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-producta 
Surgical and other Scientific Instruments] 
Jewellery, Timepicces, and Plated Ware..! 
Heat, Light, and Power ‘ 
Leatherware, N.E.I. ... 
Minor Wares, N.E.I.... 


Total ... 


: SE 
s Zz & z | es 
f4a| ¢ 8 a | 4 ag 
Seet| 3 1 E | ag | fey a ; 
xOKD « 3 Bs Bos ° = 
Sees; £ | 23) ds eee aed! § 
Bese] 8 | & | ES (S85) gee) & 
ago & ES g | BES 
cs ma lag 
400! 93/ 203| 2,946) 176) ... | 3,818 
73{ 96! 19; 800; 18 2) 1,008 
418; 191 | 238 | 5,130, 281) ... 6,256 
967 | 417 | 396 | 6,077! 328 8,185 
1,143 | 832 | 436 | 23,666! 330 | 26,407 
1,057 | 909] 750119,007; 667! ... | 15,380 
1,602 | 394/ 41 | 22,098! 178] 556 | 24,869 
868 | 686 | 34] 7,224) 309; 9) 9,130 
19| 43 3) 284! 5]... 354 
21| 22 6| 647) 4] .. | 700 
515 | 177 14 | 3,264) 104 6 | 4,080 
139 | 223) 45] 4,221; 82| ... ; 4,710 
332} 89] 16] 3,164; 36 5} 3,642 
136| 118; 35); 1,217; 53] ... 1,559 
23 7 | 42) 9 1 112 
72| 59 1 564/18)... 714 
264} 196] 559 2,282| 418 2! 3,721 
39} 23 467; ll. 532 
118 | 36 8) 1,082} 20) 1) 1,275 
8,206 | 4,611 | 2,804 |.97,222 | 3,037 | 582 | 116,462 


CapivaL INVESTED IN PREMISES. 


In regard to the capital invested in manufacturing industries, full particulars 
are not available, for example, the amount invested as working capital cannot 
be ascertained. Where the land, buildings, and fixtures in use for manu- 
facturing purposes are the property of the occupier the esitmated value is 
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recorded ; otherwise the rental value is stated. The following statement 
serves to show the extent to which, since 1908, the capital value and the rental 
value of premises have both increased, and have been accompanied by an 
increase in the value of plant and machinery installed :— 


| Premises. 
Value of 
Year, Capital Value Value of Rented . * Machinery, Tools, 
wlioh occuper i Examen ase on the) ote! Capital | and lant 
| owners at 15 years’ purchase. 
£ £ £ £ 
1908 6,508,164 | 3,686,340 | 10,194,504 9,718,842 
1909 | 6,625,066 4,114,965 10,740,031 10,330,724 
1910 7,208,392 4,594,110 11,802,502 | 11,578,620 
1911 8,126,487 5,013,720 | 18,140,207 | 12,510,600 
1912 8,833,266 5,561,760 14,395,026 | 13,795,195 
1913 9,598,713 5,806,305 15,405,018 | 14,861,676 
1914-15 10,889,008 5, 924, 295 16,813,303 _|__16,833,973 _ 
Percentage increases,| | 
1908-1915. 67°47 60°71 64:89 73:21 


The value of the land, buildings, and fixtures used in connection with 
manufactories and works, when owned by occupier, and amount of rent paid, 
when not owned by occupier, comparing the metropolis, with the remainder 
of the State for cach class of industry, is shown in the following table for 
the year 1914-15, In stating the value of land and buildings, the value of 
premises for which rent was paid has been included, the rent having been 
capitalised at 15 years’ purchase. 


| 
Metropolitan District. Country Districts. Whole State. 


Fixtures. 


Class of Industry. Land 
puilitge Plant and Buildings, | Plant and Building a, | Plant and 
and Fixtures. | Machinery. and Machinery. jand Fixtures, | Machinery. 


£ £ £ £ f £ £ 

Treating Raw Material,) 362,241 | 274,817! 108,264] 119,188! 465,505] 394,005 
&e. 
Oils and Fats, &c. . 205,317 | 198,884! 32,674! 51,905 | 237,991| 250,789 
Stone, Clay, Glass, &. | 605,720) 476,757| 344,982 | 637,649 | 950,702 | 1,114,406 
Working in Wood ....|_-- 654,144] 361,832 | 303,324 / 458,285 | 957,468| 820,117 
Metal Works, | 2,295,667 /1,705,962| 645,591 2,277,233 | 2,941,258 | 3,983,195 

Machinery, &c. | 
Food and Drink, &c. ...\ 2,311,510 |2,037,305 |1,069,789 1,428,878 | 3,381,299 | 3,466,183 
Clothing, Textile} 1,879,386] 489,177} 822,388| 98,803 | 2,201,774| 587,980 


Fabrics, &c. 
Books, Paper, Printing,| 1,224,793 | 933,264} 198,954 | 251,058 | 1,423,747 | 1,184,322 
&e 


Musical Instruments,/ 57,335| 11,794) ...... Re aes | 57,885) 11,794 
&e. | 

Arms and Explosives ... 9,390 1,150 ” 100,372 

Vehicles, Fittings, Sad- 490,554 | 78,420 }277,133 164,810 | 777,077 | 148/008 


dlery, &c. : 
bar and Boat Building,| 819,355 | 655,255| 14,449; 3,973 | 888,804 659,228 


c. 
Furniture, Bedding, &.; 455,916 65,344 | 26,740 


| 7,558 | 482,656 | 72,902 

Drugs, Chemicals, &....) 277,663 | 185,841) 62,826 98,126 / 340,489; 283,967 

Surgical Instruments, 31,890 4,819 i | 4,894 
&e. ‘ 4,995 | 735) 175,826 { 

Jewellery, Timepieces, 138,941 28,193 | | | 28, 853 


and Plated Ware, &c.: 
Heat, Light, and Power; 1,107,505 '2,283,451 | 252,556 1,828,706 | 1,880,061 | 3,612,157 


Leatherware, N.E.I. 62,921 24854 cscs || needs 62,921 12,485 
Minor Wares, X.k.1. ...| 158,542] 100,448 4,848 1,868} 163,390) 102,316 
Total bis .../ 13,148,790 9,905,198 13,664,513 6,928,775 16,813,303 16,833,973 
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MacHINnERY AND PLANT. 


In 1896, the value of machinery and plant used in manufacturing, 
including machinery and engines of indicated horse-power, in addition to all 
other tools and implements used in the various processes of manufacture, as 
well as the conveyance plant, was assessed at £5,035,905. The value had 
increased to £5,860,725 in 1901, and was £16,833,973 in 1915. 

Particulars have been given in a previous table of the number of establish- 
ments in which machinery was installed, as compared with those not so 
equipped. The most powerful machinery is used in the supply of heat, light 
and power, in the manufacture of metals, and in the preparation of foods and 
drink, while in the clothing industries machinery enters into use only to a 
minor degree. 

In the table given below are shown comparative figures for each of 
the last ten years, as to the number of establishments using machinery, 
with the aggregate value of the plant and machinery, and the indicated and 
developed horse-power. By the term “fall capacity” is understood the 
power which can be generated by the boilers or machinery, while ‘average 
used” represents the power geuerally used in carrying on the process of 
manufacture :-~— 


Establishments Value of | Power of Engines. 
Year. equipp € d with Machinery, j Pull 7 PeRners es 

Machinery. and Plant. Capacity. Used. 

{ £ h.-p. | h.-p. 

1905 2,326 8,031,948 90,896 | 70,054 
1906 2,496 8,407,337 97,244 | 74,756 
1907 2,761 9,155,772 | 103,257 | 81,298 
1908 2,907 9,718,842 | 116,571 88,109 
1909 3,089 10,330,724 | 145,349 99,327 
1910 i 3,288 | 11,578,620 | 155,590 114,871 
1911 ! 3,550 12,510,609 | 185,089 127,547 
1912 3,775 | 18,795,195 | 212,561 147,961 
1913 8,974 | 14,861,676 | 220,779 156,612 
1914-15 3,985 | 16,833,973 | 241,452 175,133 


The capacity of engines as shown is exclusive of electrical power which is 
dependent on steam or other engines for its development, as the power is 
credited to their agency. The figures relating to establishments and value of 
machinery, &c., are inclusive of electric-generating machinery. 

For manufacturing purposes, the power used for a very considerable 
amount of driving machinery is derived from steam ; in some instances, chiefly 
in the metropolitan district, gas is employed. Other power is used only toa 
limited extent, and although there are electric engines of considerable power, 
they are used mainly for lighting and tramway purposes, and their power is 
usually dependent upon some other class of engine for its development. 


: Horse-power of Machinery (Average used). 
Year. \- 7 T rs 
Steam. = | Gas, | Electricity. Water. - Oil 
1902 | 50,659 2,010 8,s20 | 66 78 
31907 66,620 4,901 10,072 | 101 429 
1908 | 80,894 6,578 10,937 154 482 
1909 89,917 8,658 11,773 | 209 543 
1910 | 103,857. | 10,123 15,992 197 649. 
3911 113,939 12,201 20,671 222 1,185 
1912 130,479 | 16,028 26,652 273 i 1,181 
1913 i; 141,025 | 138,802 35,885 307) | 1,478 
1914-15 158,418 14,552 50,166 283 | 1,885 
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The source of the power used in 1902 and during the years 1911, 1913, 
and 1914-15 is given below. 


Developed Horse-power. Proportion of Total. 
Source. ~ i i ane a ' a 
1902, 1911. 1913. | 19ld-15. | 1912. 1911. 1913, 1914-15. 

t y 

per cent.:per cent.|per cent. per cent. 
Steam | 50,659 | 118,939 | 141,025 | 158,418 | 82-19 76°87 73°26! 70°31 
Gas .., | 2,010} 12,201) 13,802; 14,552 3°26 8°23 717 | 646 
Electricity eat 8,820} 20,671; 35,885 | 50,166 14°31 13°95] 18°64, | 22-22 
Water. 66} 222) 307, 288 ‘ll 15 ‘ei 12 
Oil ... 78| 1,185] 1,478 | 1,885 13 80 "7 | 89 
Total ...) 61,633 | 148,218 | 192,497 | 225,304 100°00} 100°00| 100-00 100-00 

! j ! 


The distribution of the various kinds of power, and the value of fuel used 
and power rented, among the different classes of industries, in 1915, was as 


follows :— 
Horse-power of Machinery in use. "Value 
Full Capacity. | Average used, “con 
‘ . j me sumed, 
Class of Industry. 2b | [ E aetadine 
: a , : a : Motive 
8 B [8 q & 15 Power 
3s q oO & a : 13) 2 a 
2 a 2 ie) g 3 Ey & || | rented. 
a }S |B [Fi S|] @ & | B FI SO 
Treating Raw Material, Product of | | | £ 
Pastoral Pursuits, ke, 7 4,348; 781! 2,149] 19; 103} 3,161) 573] 1,676) 1¢ 81 47,530 
Oils and Fats, Animal, Vegetable, 827 11; 563; . J as | 456) 10; 524 ee 21,239 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, &..| 11,627} 2,334 sal --| 119) 9,040! 1,637] 4,376) ..} 93, 206,343 
Working in Wood . Aes «.| 14,709) 1,085 Or 96) 172 11,218) 807} 5,541) 7] 187 21,963 
Metal Works, Machinery, &c. 26,847 3,290, me «| 282 19,276; 2,613) 19,620] ..| 212) 410,267 
Connected with Food and Drink, &,| 22,826] 4,304| 8,078, 24; 384) 15,849 3,288! 6,157; 22| 256; 216,154 
Clothing and Textile Fatrics, md | | 
Materials .. 0... .| 2,184] 4,490) 3,108 “| 20, 1,730 1,218} 2,760 16) 89,894. 
i 
| 
Books, Paper, Printing, &e, 1,481] 1,275) 3,912} 5| 264! 41,0201 960; 3,171} 2) 188) 32,124 
Musical Icstruments, &¢ oe 75) 168) ..| .- mr 75) 166) .. 1,486 
Arms and Explosives... 439) .. Bal es sis 216) 16) .. 3,206 
Vehicles and Fittingz, Saddlery &e. 321; 495) 911| . | 214 247 837/796 154, 16,367 
Ship and Boat Building, &e, 8,275) 44) 4,491 2 | 4) 2,785) 42! 1,856; .. 3 18,203 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery’ 145] 513] 1,697) .-; 58 118} 377) 1,422) ..| 43! 8,511 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-Products $03) 272) 1,180) -- 3 182; 224) 1,004) .. 2 13,878 
Surgical and other Relentins Instru- | 
ments... at 1] TR) wey ees 4 16). 276 
Jewellery, Rinepleces, and Plated 
Ware . . o 72 ali sete os 58: 179) ..] «. 1,812 
Heat, Light, and Bows af ne “| 190,429 3,180} 1,540 300 8031 92,651] 2,177] S27|170} 705; 295,911 
Leatherware, Ne... 0... ey 18} 105} 79] |e 9} 102] 69 798 
Minor Wares, N.E.T. .. ve 5 404) 73! 655 396 53) 490) ‘ 4,973, 
Total ., “ ae . 219,177 19,420 aes eid 9,421! 158,418) 14,552) 50,166/283 1,885) 1,360,847 
j 


——— 


SALARIES AND WAGES, 


The figures representing salaries and wages, as stated throughout this 
chapier, are exclusive of amounts drawn by working proprietors. 
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‘The salaries and wages paid to employees in manufactories and works 
amounted in 1915 to £12,654,446 ; male workers received £11,285,518 or, 
£130 19s. 11d. per head ; and females £1,368,928, or £52 18s. 9d. per head. 


A comparison of the total amount of salaries and wages paid during each 
year of the decennium, 1905-15, is shown below, also the average amount 


received and the average time worked per employee :— 


Salaries and Wages (excluding drawings by working proprietors) :— 
Average time 
Year. Average per Employee. worked per 
Total, Employee. 
Male. Female. | Total. 
£ £ os. d £ 38. d. £8. d, months 
1905 5,191,350 whodests Voave tees 7712 2 11°34 
1906 5,591,888 77 9 6 11°45 
1907 6,650,715 Louti ties 80 12 7 11°43 
1908 7,218,556 |. : 8414 5 11°51 
1909 7,665,125 10319 3 87 5 5 11°46 
1910 8,687,007 | 10716 8 / $016 4 11°51 
1911 10,047,662 1l4 4 9 | 97 1 11°55 
1912 11,592,052 122 10 4 104 8 10 11°59 
1913 12,683,384 2715 4 | : 109 13 2 11°62 
1914-15 12,654,446 | 13 Will | | 11219 6 11°46 


In 1905 the general average amounted to £77 12s. 2d. per worker; in 
1905 and 1906 it was somewhat less but, since 1907 it has increased steadily, 
and in 1915 was 42 per cent. higher than in 1906. 


The largest amount of wages is paid in the class, metal works and machinery, 
—#£3,391,462 out of a total of £12,654,446 in 1915; next in order are the 
classes, clothing and textiles, food and drink. The amounts paid in each 
elass of industry during the years 1906, 1911, and 1915, are shown below :— 


Salartes and Wages (exclusive of drawings by Working 
Proprietors). 
Class of Industry. otal Amount. Average amotnt per employee. 
f 

1906. 1911, | 1914-15. 1906. J911. 1914-15. 

! 
| o£ £ £e4.| £8.4.| £8, d. 
Treating Raw Material, &c. | 194,407 $26,218 | 395,039 | 67 11 0| 90 316/168 6 10 
Oils and Fats, &. .. ni 42,366 67,228 101,859 | 68 810; 78 7 1|104 010 
Stone, Clay, Glass, &c. 300,212 | 601,906 776,997 | 8415 2/11016 7/129 0 6 
Working in Wood .. H a . 376,912 782,465 890,287 | 81138 9} 97 8 7/118 5 1 
Mota] Works, Machinery,&c. ..  —..| 1,502,331 | 2,728,986 | 3,301,482 |102 10 6/121 15 4/18018 7 
Connected with Food and Drink, &c. ..| 824,088 | 1,301,676 | 1,709,507 | 7714 6| 9512 1)114 811 
Clothing, and Textile Fabrics, &c. ..| 907,542 ) 1,638,509 | 1,785,377 | 4818 5) 6317 0; 741111 
Books, Paper, Printing, &. 557,245 | 868,868 | 1,067,648 | 87 18 2/100 4 1/12218 4 
Musica] Instruments, &c. .. ae 30,584 43,755 44.653 | 9213 7\115 9 0/129 16 1 
Arms avd Explosives os 8 | 1,077 971 81,499 | 821611] 6719 4/117 5 3 
Vehicles, Fittings and Saddlery, ke. ..| 179,990 801,955 433,016 | 7612 6| 8712 5/117 14 7 
Ship and Boat building, &e. ..| 167,186 305,952 669,916 |108 6 5/127 14 9/143 1010 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery, &c.' 157,383 | 854,868 820,684] 73 4 9/106 9 0/113 18 7 
Drugs, Chemicals and By-products ..! 62,893 | 124,844 147,425 | 6715 5.) 87.1511] 9710 2 
Surgical and other Scientific Instruments} 5,589 8,202 11,198 | 7510 6| 94 5 6/116 1211 
Jewellery, Time-pieces and Plated Ware. 33,990 76,042 89,769 | 82 2 0/105 1910/1384 3 8 
Heat, Light, and Power .. As 1 200,922 370,547 523,234 | 115 12 1/133 17 4/142 12 2 
Leatherware, N.2.I... vf 14,918 | 86,780 46,886 | 6412 7| 831910) 9213 2 
Minor Wares, N.3.I. az fic aa] 33,008 | 74,101 108,990 | 53 1 4) 73 511| 90 0 0 
eens ans aS es a 
Total... 2. . (5,591,888 | 10,047,662 } 12,654,446 | 77 9 6] 96 7 1,112 19 6 
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The increase in the average amount paid per employee has been general 
throughout every class of industry. The high increase in the class arms 
and explosives, is the result of the establishment of the Commonwealth 
small arms factory, where highly skilled labour is engaged; but in other 
classes, such as those connected with stone, clay, and glass, with clothing 
and textile fabrics, with vehicles and saddlery, with jewellery, and with 
OUern ats: the increase since 1906 exceeds 40 and in some cases. 50 per 
cent, 

The average amount per employee is lowest in the class clothing and 
textiles, where women and juveniles are largely in excess of adult male 
employees, and in establishments treating raw pastoral products, where 
employment is intermittent. , 

Since 1909 particulars have been obtained of the amounts paid to males 
and females respectively, and the following comparison shows the average 
earning per employee of each sex in 1909, in 1913, and in 1915. During the 
period the general average for male employees has increased by £27 Os. 8d.,,. or 
26 per cent., and for females by £15 0s, 8d., or 39-4 per cent. ; but no 
allowance has been made for intermittent employment, skilled or unskilled 
labour, or other important factors affecting the comparison. Available 
information indicates that the mean average time worked in all industries, 
11-46 months, was the same in 1909 and in 1914-15 ; and that the proportion 
of employees under 16 years of age was $$ per cont. of males and 8% per 
cent. of females in the earlier year, as compared with 34 per cent. of males 
and 94 per cent, of females in 1915 :-— 


Average Annual Anount of Wages per Employee, excluding - 
Working Proprietors. 


| 
Ciaas of Industry. Males. Females. 
7 | 1909. 1918. 7 191-15. ie 1909. | 1913, 1914-15, 
i . 

Treating Raw Material, Product of | BO eee ie be pcaiepe pre ae 
toral Pursuits, &e. az | 7618 § [10115 3/199 1] 8/30 2 5/5112 0) 56 5 6 
Oils and Hats, Animal, Vegetable .. | 93 6 4/104 12 1/117 15 1/87 611 | 48 811 | 5019 5 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, &ec, . 108 8 61120 8 6 11201210) 84 8 7; 431011] 5413 7 
Working in Wood .. ats wd | 901810 |114 2 7/118 14 8 4916 1/60 311/66 8 6 
Metal Works, Machinery, &c. ae ing 13 11 186 6 0/181 15 11|59 8 7 | 57 2 6/61 41 
Connected with Focd and Drink, ge. hag 16 11/125 2 8 |185 8 9 | 37 461 48 0 0; 5016 7 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics, &c. i 98 111/196 2 1/199 4 0/388 5 7/51 07 5213 8 
Books, Paper, Printing, &c. hee 8 6/141 2 § 114912 9] 841010147 4 7/51 5 7 
Musical Instruments, &. .. ee tte 16 6 (186 8 § 1186 6 0} 3216 a 49 4 1/57 6 O 
Arms and Explosives .. a as al 94 9 1/18118 6 /11716 0) 4710 0:50 6 0) 43 0 0 
Vehicles, Fittings and Saddlery, &c. . ‘ 8617 7 |111 9 5 1181910] 4117 6) 64 1111/7015 8 
Ship and Boat Building, &c. a «|L25 17 10 }140 610/143 11 6 foseeees 100 0 0;7110 0 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery ../ 98 13 6 |121 11 10 [123 17 7 41 0 4/48 1 2/5018 9 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-Products --|L07 6 13 |187 17 2 138418 6 841911) 4715 3;45 8 L 
Surgical and other Scientific Instruments /107 18 10 /149 9 7 /12813 3 (55 9 6) 64 3 4; 6310 0 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated Wara..|108 7 7 |130 3 65 |19119 7 4219 8'| 68 O011/ 6912 8 
Heat, Light, and Power .. os »-{123 18 1/140 16 1/148 7 4; 59 010 / 6012 8 | 6212 2 
Leather, N.g.1. 2. a ae - ..( 7717 9/118 2 1(|105 9 8) 38619 7|] 62 3 4/5311 4 
Minor Wares, 5.5.1... on “ «.) 81 8 8/101 18 1/105 16 2) 87 1310 | 4215 ¢ | 49 8 8 
Total .. eo a» 103 19-3 1197 18 4 190 19 11 | 87 18 1| 60 6 10| s2Is 9 


SSS ee 
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The following are the index levels of average annual amount of wages 
paid to total employees in manufactories and works during the years 1905-15. 
Wages in 1911=1,000 :— 


F j 7 7 
Class of Industry, | 1905. 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910, | 1911. | 1912, | 1913, |1914-15 
| ; ! l i \ t t 
if q { 1 f 
Treating Raw Material, &c. 5 ..| 747 | 749 777 | 888 | 846 | 962 / 1,000] 969] 1,113 | 1,201 
Oils and Fats, &. .. 6. 0. w.| 940 | 873. | 954 | 1,030 | 1,029 | 1,042 | 1,000 | 1,100 | 1,173 | 1,828 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, &c. ..| 825} 765 | 808 | 863) 9221! 883 | 1,000] 1,104 | 1,080} 1,164 
Working in Wood .. ~.. .. «| 830 | 888} 891 | 901 | 931 | 947 | 1,000] 1,107 | 1,168 | 1,214 
Metal Works, Machinery, &c, ..—..{. 858 | 842, 878 | 919 | 932 962 | 1,000] 1,083 | 1,114 | 1,075 
Connected with Food and Drink, &e. ..| 754 818 |; 815 | 842 | 897) 987 | 1,000} 1,087 | 1,113 1,198 
Clothing, and Textile Fabrics, &c. ..| 736 | 766) 781! 880) 869] 923 | 1,000 | 1,083 ; 1,125 | 1,168 
Books, Paper, Printing, &c.  .. —..|. 881 | 877 | 886! 880) 957] 981 | 1,000 | 1,103 } 1,153 | 1,227 
Musical Instruments, &c... ‘sie .-, 749} 803 | $26) 838 912 932 | 1,000 | 1,055 | 1,107 | 1,124 
Arms and Explosives ae ‘Sy .-| 938 [1,219 |1,282 (1,114 |1,242 | 729 | 1,000) 1,910 | 1,905 1,725 
Vehicles, Fittings and Saddlery, &c. ..; 834! 875! 9 909 | 981 [1,078 | 1,000 | 1,217 | 1,262 | 1,344 
Ship and Boat building, &. ~.. ..| 860 | 848 11,007 | 976 | 986} 887 | 1,000] 1,069 | 1,099 | 1,124 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery **} 746 | 695 | 7741 781} 888} 887 | 1,000) 1,035 } 1,071 | 1,070 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-producta ..| 770 771 | 814! 870] 899} 908 | 1,000 | 1,064 | 1,149 ] 1,111 
Surgical and other Scientific Instruments 1,111 801} 886! 789 11,000 | 951 | 1,000] 1,119 | 1,899 | 1,237 
Jewellery, Time-pieces and Plated Ware! 810! 775 | 786} 874| ‘893 | 902 | 1,000 | 1,068 | 1,161 | 1,266 
deat, Light, and Power ., «. ~—..| 894, 864 | 889 933 | 916 | 978 | 1,000 | 1,002 | 1,042 | 1,065 
Leatherware, N.B.1, a a ..| 783) 769 | 794 | 823) 851 | 878 | 1,000 | 1,167 | 1,188 | 1,168 
Minor Wares, N.E.1. owe | -78L| 724 | 834. | 863 | 943 | 942 | 1,000 | 1,104 | 1,183 | 1,228 
f i 
Mean ofall Industries .. ..( 905! 804} 8371 879] 906{ 943 | 1,000{1,085/1,138/ 1,172 


The above table shows that wages in all industries were higher in the 
year 1915 than in 1911, also that with very few exceptions the wages 
further advanced between 1913 and 1915, 

The wages in each class in the table are called 1,000 in 1911 ; therefore, 
the index levels can be compared only horizontally, not vertically. 


VaLurE oF Propuction rromM MaNvUFACTORIES. 


In stating in a previous table the value of production from manufactories, 
the returns from factories dealing with milk products are included, 

The value of goods manufactured or work done in 1914-15, excluding the 
production of factories dealing with milk products, amounted to £64,138,695, 
Of this amount, £40,146,929 represent the value of materials and fuel used, 
the value added by the processes of treatment including salaries and wages 
being £23,991,766. 

The proportions of the total output which the various items represent are 
‘shown in the following table :— 


Industries Proportion 
Heading connected Other All of total, 
=. with Milk Industries. Industries. all 


Products. Industries 


: £ £ £ | per cent. 
Materials .., soe tin ats ...| 3,733,590 | 38,815,600 | 42,549,190 62°4 
Fuel including Motive Power rented ... 29,518] 1,331,3829| 1,360,847 1‘9 


Salarics and wages... aie he «| 144,135 | 12,510,311 | 12,654,446 18°6 
Total ... See «.| 3,907,243 | 52,657,240 56,564,483 | 82°9 
Goods manufactured or work done ...| 4,081,878 | 64,138,695 | 68,220,573 | .......4. 


Balance which accrued to Proprietors | 
for genera! purposes and for profit. 174,685 | 11,481,455 | 11,656,090 17-1 


The difference between value of output and the cost of material, fuel, and 
wages, as shown represents the balance accruing to proprietors and manu- 
facturers, from which is to be deducted cost of premises rented, depreciation, 
&c.. Under the heading of fuel is included the cost of rented power, but 
waste product fed for fuel, as in sawmills, is for purposes of these tables 
regarded as valueless, > 
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Thus, out of every hundred pounds worth of goods produced in factories» 
materials and fuel used in the manufacture thereof cost £62 8s., while the 
workers received £18 12s., and the proprietors £17 2s. There are, of course, 
numerous other sources of expense, and the balance shown as accruing to 
proprietors by no means represents the actual profits. A considerable margin 
must be allowed for such items as renewal of plant and machinery, &c., 
insurance, rent, advertising, rates, taxes other than duty or income tax, and, 
in addition, a sum to cover the interest on invested capital, the balance. 
being the actual reward of the manufacturers’ exertions. 

The proportions of the items of material, fuel, and wages, vary considerably 
in the different classes of industries :— 


4 ~ 
| Proportionate Value cf 
Good Fuel con-| Manufactured Goods 
Manutad: : ; sumed, Salaries |. represented by— 
Class of Industry. tured, Materials including! and aig 32 @ 
. or work | used. motive | Wages, | 'S_. | 8 |S « ges 
done. Dower BS | ao [eos] a5e 
rented. & 4a| 3 4 § a ge 
a & |e *e <i 
i | { per { per; per] per 
Treating Raw Material, Pastoral] & & £ & cent.! cent. cent. cent, 
Products oH on an «-| 5,642,15() 4,846,704 47,536 385,039] 85°9 8 68 6 a 
Oils and Fata, &c. de Ro ++} 1,176,404 861,539 21,239 101,859] 73°2 13 86 16°4 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, &c./ 1,891,788) 961,286, 206,343) 776,907| 19°71 | 10°9 | 41-1) 28°9 
Working in Wood =... | 8,420,284] 2,100,201] 21,868} 800,287 57-4 | «8 | 26-0 | 16°0 
Metal Works, Machinery, &c. —_..| 13,908,681 7,389,887) 410,267) 3,201,402 528 | 2:9 | 244 | 19°9 
Connected with Food and Drink, &c.| 24,922,078! 19,674,332! 216,154) 1,709,597, 78°9 8 | 69] 134 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics, &. ..| 6,044,48:{ 3,193,589,  89,S94/ 1,785,377, 528 | 7 | 205] 17-0 
1 
Books, Papers, Printing, &... ..| 2,528,51f| 973,196 82,111: 1,067,648, 88°5 | 13] 422) 18-0 
Musical Instruinents, &c, .. ..| 185,528 58,722 1,486; 44,653! 48°3. | 11 | 328 | 22°8 
Arms and Explosives. , bs ae 135,34) 23,813! 8,206; 81,499] 17°6 2°3| 582 219 
Vehicles, Fittings, and Saddlery, ke.| 1,061,414 £11,066) ee 433,016) 88°8 | 1:4! 40°38] 19°0 
Ship and Bost Building, &c. «| 1,034,07¢ 247 469! 18,203, 689,916 23°90 16 | 648 OT 
Yurniture, Bedding, and Upholstery| 1,120,88 554,181 8,511) 380,634) 49°4 S| 348; 15-0 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products| 1,239,934] 737,464] 13,878! 147,485] 59°5 | 1:1] Ibo] 27°5 
Surgical and other Scientific Instru- | i 
ments .. i .- oe ten 24,786 5,878! aie) 11,198! 23°7 Lt | 45°2 30°0 
i ! 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated | i | 
Ware .. ed a 6 is 244,561 112,097: 1,812) 89,769) 45°38 7 | 86°7 168 
Heat, Light,and Power .. —..| 3,017,617/ 62,719! 205,911 523,234) 21°9 | 97 | 173 | SLT 
Leatherware, NEI... eA i 250,500: 151,539) 723) 48,836) 60°5 3} 18°6 20°6 
Minor Wares, Ei... 0. 4.) 421,067) 283,671) 4,973; 108,990] 55:4] 1:2 | 25:8 | 17°6 
—! -—|} oo 
Total eo ct «+ | 68,220,573| 42,549,190! 1,360,847| 12,654,446) 624 19 | 185 172 


* Exclusive of drawings of working proprietors. 


It is interesting to note the extent to which the value of materials is 
enhanced by the processes of treatment. Tor all industries, materials 
averaged 62°4 per cent. of the value of the output ; there was, however, great 
diversity amongst the various classes, the proportion ranging from 17 per 
cent. in those industries engaged in arms and explosives to 85 per cent. 
in those treating raw pastoral products. These variations can be 
understood easily when the wide difference between the operations of the 
industries is considered, and the value of the plant employed taken into 
account. The extensive use of machinery, however, is not always the chief 
factor controlling the value added to materials, and the industries dealing 
with food, &e., and those engaged in ship-building, &c., may be cited as 
examples. In the former class, materials represent 79 per cent. and wages 
only. 9 per cent. of the total value, while in the latter class, the wages 
amount to three times the value of the materials used and represent 
65. per cent. of the total cost. It must be noted, however, that in ship and 
boat-building and repairing a very large proportion of the work consists of 
repairs and renovations in which the cost of materials is much less than in 
making new goods. 
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In. the following table the proportion per cent. that wages and’ material, 
including fuel, bears to the total output of manufactories and ,works is 
shown for the period 1905 to 1915 :— 


Year. Wages, | sarap tscy and tor pens Total. 
1905 17°3 64-0 18°7 100°0 
1906 16-1 65°3 18°6 100-0 
1907 16-6 65-9 175 100°0 
1908 18-0 65:7 16°3 100-0 
1909 17°8 65°8 16-4 | 100-0 
1910 17% 65-6 16°9 100-0 
1911 18°6 64-2 172 | 100-0 
1912 18-9 62:9 18-2 100-0 
1913 193 $. 63:8 169 1000 
1914-15 18°5 64-4 17°1 100-0 


The following statement shows the progress of manufactories, inclusive of 
those connected with milk products, as regards value of production and wages 
paid in each of the last ten years :— 


Year, 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914-15 


Materials 
Used, 


£ 


18,636,720 | 


22,102,685 
25,533,451 


25,507,414 


27,314,486 
31,379,604 
33,670,951 

7,122,441 
40,537,476 
42,549,190 


Fuel 
consumed 
including 
Motive Power 
rented, 


£ 
572,700 


609,998 
843,686 
876,565 
940,840 

1,184,282 

1,242,613 


1,371,425 
1,360,847 


1,360,141 | 


Value of— 


Goods 
manufactured, 


or 
work done, 


£ 
30,028,150 


34,796, 169 
40,018,301 
40,163,826 
42,960,689 
49,615,643 
54,346,011 
61,163,328 
65,672,495 
68,220,573 


Production, 
being Value 
added to 
Raw Materials. 


£ 
10,818,730 


12,083,486 
. 13,641,164 
13,779,847 
14,705,363 


b 
17,051,757 


19,432,447 
22,680,746 
23,763,594 
24,310,536 


Production 
per head 
of population. 


oa F oO WS © PB 


Sularies 
and Wages. 
paid, exclusive 
of drawings of 
working 
Proprietors, 


£ 
5,191,350 


5,591,888 
6,650,715 
7,218,556 
| 7,665,125 
8,687,007 
10,047,662 
11,592,052 
12,683,384 
12,654,446 


} 


The production per head of population has increased by £6 9s. 4d., or 89 
per cent. since 1905. 
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With the exception of the industry in which surgical and scientific 
instruments are manufactured, where a marked decrease is evidenced, the 
figures in the subjoined. statement demonstrate clearly the general increase 
-which has taken place during the last five years in the cost of materials per 


employee in each industry. 


Clags of Industry. 1910. 1911. 1912, ; 1913. | 1914-15. 

- £ £ £ £ £ 

Treating Raw Material, &c.... oes ..| 1004°87 | 1013-26 ; 1012-41 | 1153°19 | 1281-88 
Oils and Fats, &. ... a6 gs ..| 835°65 | 801°65 | 892-23 81484 | 87577 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, &. «| 76°57| 79°86| 90°77| 82°85; 90°73 
Working in Wood... tals nae ..| 195°60| 281°13| 254-41 | 258-89} 259-27 
Metal Works, Machinery, &c. ... | 314°92| 821:10| 360-49] 367°85| 293-49 
Connected with Food and Drink, &c. ...| 1039°87 | 998-04 | 1035-41 | 1058°72/ 1292-43 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics, &c. | 100°46| 10314} 106712] 112°68, 130-02 
Books, Paper, Printing, &c. v.| 85°20 90°83 98°12] 100°93' 110-11 
Musical Instruments, &e. ... 9... vs| 18785) 180°84] 166°55) 168-71) 170°08 
Arms and Explosives... ois Aas 107°86 | 275-48 | *292°23 | *318-14 | *163-78 
Vehicles, Fittings and Saddlery, &c. 105°99 | 106°16| 100°82| 106:90| 104°76 
Ship and Boat Building, &. a0 wil 6711) 72°72; 62°88} 67°12, 56°41 
Furniture, Bedding, & Upholstery | 182°68} 147:40| 144°41] 153°65| 154°50 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products wel 841:50} 49°63) 362°75 | 418°63! 481-94 
Surgical and Scientific Instruments ..{ 81:40} 80°89} 77°13! 88:19! 54-94 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated Ware..,| 134°81| 153-11} 154:04) 170°72, 159°53 
Heat, Light, and Power bes sae wo} 390230 |. 258°62 | 948°53 | 234:97| 257°63 
Leatherware, N.E.I. ... sed 272°6L | 310°63| 285°70 | 291:13| 286°21 
Minor Wares, N.E.T. .., 18886} 184°62! 193°97 | 187°91| 187-09 
. oY |e Sabie des ies 2 | ‘ 

Totals 326°58 |. 321°42 | 333°41 ae) i 377°0 
! * 


*Excluding Commonwealth Small Arms Factory, 


The following table shows the production per employee, i.e. value per 
employee added to raw materials in process of manufacture during the last 


five years. 


Armsand Explosives 


Leatherware, N.E.I. 


Class of Industry. 1919. 1911, 1912. 1018, | 1914-15. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
Treating Raw Material, &c. | 171724 | 167-03 | 186°92 | 192°69 | 195-89 
Oils and Fats, &c. ae Ser ie vs, 822°55 | 209-31 | 336°47 | 257°17 | 291-29 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, &e. ... —«..{ 166°41 | 190-34 | 213-89 | 201-47 | 211-65 
Working in Wood vs ae a ...| 136-94 | 142-81 | 156°73 | 183-31 | 158-60 
Metal Works, Machinery, &c. : «| 19498 | 212-79 | 241°17 | 229°72 | 233-21 
Connected with Food and Drink, &c. ...| 25272 | 264°91 | 283-06 | 284:97 | 326°93 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics, &c. | 89°47; 94°97 | 102°23| 105-19 | 11303 
Books, Paper, Printing, &c. ...| 155°07 | 157-67 | 171°54 | 178-25 | 16683 
Musical Instruments, &c, .| 176°39 | 197-92 | 204°86 | 219°50 | 212°76 
58°80 | 76°69 |*113°75 |*136°85 | *146°36 
Vehicles, Fittings and Saddlery, &c. ...| 182°74 | 187-52 | 143°80 | 153°28 | 155-39 
Ship and Boat-building. &c. 22% vee} 184°57 | 152-53 | 158-01 | 167°40] 163-14 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery ...| 183-93 | 146-03 | 150-33 | 152°19 | 153-26 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products ...| 279°33 | 274-29 | 289°35 | 338-39 | 313-40 
Surgical and other Scientific Instruments ...| 199°57 | 199°71 | 184°96 | 194°99 | 165-85 
Jewellery, Timepieces and Plated Ware ...| 154°42 | 166°35 | 177°72 | 174-94 | 182-98 
Heat, Light and Power .., des she ...| 498-46 | 502-67 | 497°43 | 522-33 | 553-34 
sees tne vee] 189-42 | 146-15 | 170°64 | 169°58 | 184°66 
Minor Wares, N.E.1. as ue ie .| 119-93 | 123-07 | 183-72 | 142°26 | 143-62 
Total ms eee ats an ...{ 171-01 | 178°90 | 196°54 | 197°54 | 208-74 

* » * 


* Excluding Commonwealth Small Arms Factory. 
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The figures in the preceding table show that the production per employee 
has increased in value during the period under review; the statement here- 
under demonstrates that in all industries, with few exceptions, the proportion 
per cent. of annual amount of wages to production (that is, value added to 
raw materials)—total employees, has advanced during the last five years :— 


Class of Industry. | 1910. | oll. | 1912. | 1018. | 1014-15. 
Lida per cent,] per cent.| per cent.| per cent. 

Treating Raw Material, &c. - 47°4 50°2 43-4 | 48:2 | 515 
Oils and Fats, &c. ) 24°4 25'2 24:7 24:7 34°7 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, Ko, ms 558 55°5 54°8 57'0 58°7 
Working in Wood Be su | 61:9 | 62°7 633 | 68°8 68°6 
Metal Works, Machinery, ‘ke. . ad wt 062 561 53°6 579 551 
Connected with Food and Drink, ; &. v| 34:9 | 35°0 | 33°9 | 362 | 34:0 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics, &e. . ., 63°5 | 64:9 64-0 | 65°5 63°5 
Books, Paper, Printing, &e. : 60°3 | 60-3 | 61°3 | 61°6 | 7071 
Musical Instruments, &c. ate 59°7 | 87-1 580 | 568 | 59°3 
Arnis and Explosives ae 78°6 77°9 |*758 |*61'8 | *72°9 
Vehicles, Fittings, and Saddlery, ‘ke. 4 w| 645 645 67°0 64:5 68'°3 
Ship and Boat-building, &c. oy wee «| 82°7 82°6 85°3 82°7 87:2 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery wg w| 6671 63°7 67°8 69°3 69°8 
Drugs, Chemicals, ‘and By-products ,., 4 276 | 81-2 | 81:3 | 28-7 | 302 
Surgicaland other Scientific Instruments wf 40°3 | 42°8 49°9 | 591 60'3 
Jewellery, Tinie-pieces, and Plated Ware < 7°8 59:9 59°7 65°6 68:7 
Heat, Light, and Power ... Ede ss 26:1 | 26:4 | 26°7 | 264 | 25-4 
Leatherware, N.E.1. 49:1 | 546 | 53°8 | 55°3 | 47°7 
Minor Wares, N.E.E <u. ave Ses 54°7 | 571 | 57:5 | 578 | 59S 

Total 53 <a ae ies 50°9 | 51-7 51:0 | 53°3 | 52:0 

* * % 


* Excluding Commonwealth Small Arms Factory. 


INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES. 


In the following pages some details are given in regard to the separate 
industries included in the group classification hitherto under discussion :— 


I.—Treating Raw Marerian, Pastora, aNp AGRICULTURAL Propucts. 
The industries in which raw materials, as derived from pastoral and 


agricultural operations, are treated, form five distinct groups. 


1915 for these groups are :-— 


Details for 


Establish i Aversa here of | 3 
- ea, H « 
“nents. | including working | @y ..| Power used. Be 
: Proprietors. z| a Fy oy 
= ~~ oO 
} uot aii 
Industries, | 4 s = = aa A 
« | & ; a} * cI 
a | 22 | Males, |Females.| > Sei # 8 Pam 
2 aa | aa s ° a ue 
o 1/58) <4 i» 3 = os 
u sy ; @ ° a 
Months} H.-p.| H.-p.| H.-p. £ 
Boiling-down, Tallow Raining; &e..,.| 33 20 480 10 10°85 | 528 | 319 60 | 71,9939 
Sausage-skin ‘making .. Ale ean 95 wa 10°77 es ase 860 
Tanning ... 77 70 1,102 7 11°83 592 295 882 | 92,910 
Wool-scouring and Felimongering... 54 52 | 1,387 64 10°13 | 1,842 | 953 | 119 | 174,598 
Chaff-cntting, Corn-crushing, &c...., 1 | 111 671 2 6°64 699 | 109} 109 53,644 
4 pacereeeeaiey —_—— 
Total .| 281 262 | 3,735 83 10°08 (3,161 i 1,676 670 | $94,005 
{ 


Boiling-down, Tallow Refining, &c. 


In the figures given above regarding establishments, particulars are not 
included concerning boiling-down or wool-washing plants in operation on 


sheep stations and on farms. 


or less restricted periods. 


Such plants are necessarily operative for more 
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Tallow refining as an industry is, in a measure, dependent upon seasonal 
conditions, activity being greatest when there is a surplus of live-stock, 
and coincidently a market price for tallow which encourages production. 
Vhe following statement shows the estimated production for the last ten 
years in comparison with the figures for 1900. The output from all sources, 
including station plants, is indicated ; the amount used locally is shown also ; 
this constitutes the raw material used in soap and candle works. The balance 
of the local production is exported :— 


Estimated Quantity of Estimated Quantity of 
Tallow. H Tallow. 
Year. | Year, ee, 
Produced. |Used Locally. Produced. /Used Locally. 
ae eas LiL eee ere BSR 2 ot 
ewt. | ° ewt. cwt. 
1900 | 436,090 | 135,370 |! 1809 j 640,110 | 116,200 
if 

1904 353,080 117,940 1910 742,200 118,450 
1905 495,160 113,720 1911 729,330 123,740 


1906 487,830 | 116,740 |} 1912 568,500 | 131,600 
1907 490,480 | 115,770 1913 795,020 | 143,590 
1908 420,630 | 117,610 1914-15 | 711,857 | 165,143 


Exclusive of operations on stations and Jarge farms, for which details are 
not available, the value of carcases, fat, refuse, bones, &c., treated during 
1915 in boiling-down works, was £621,199, and 4,000 cwt. of raw tallow 
were used; the output included 455,544 cwt. of raw and refined tallow, 
valued at £626,180 ; 437,032 cwt. of manure, valued at £135,493; whilst 
the values of hides, skins, &c., was £11,333; oils, £4,243; bones, horns, 
&ce., £14,676 ; glue-pieces, sinews, &c., £10,677. 


Sausage-skin Making. 


For the making of sausage skins, &c., in 1914-15 there were four establish- 
ments, but no machinery was installed. 


Tanning. 

In tanneries, 200,893 calf and yearling hides and 334,827 other hides, 
and 6,761 cwt. of hide pieces, 4,068,137 pelts, and 206,014 other skins 
produced 14,846,946 Ib. of leather, worth £1,081,847, and basils weighing 
4,088,541 Ib. valued at £191,861; pelts, pickled, numbered 93,645, 
valued at £3,260. Other skins after treatment were valued at £46,639. 
Of bark, 11,831 tons were used in treating these materials, 


Wool-scouring and Fellmongery. 


In wool-scouring works and fellmongeries 37,996,626 Ib. of greasy wool 
and 4,499,566 skins were treated, producing 15, 934, 744 Ub. and 16,433,191 
Tb. respectively, of scoured wool, valued at £! 1186, 360 and £1 5025, 176 
respectively, and 4,009,057 pelts, valued at £106, 832, and 98, 645 pickled 
pelts valued at £3,260. 

Included with wool-scouring works are two wool combing factories estab- 
lished at Botany, near Sydney. 
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Ii.—O1ts anp Fats, &c. 


The industries in which oils and fats, animal and vegetable, are treated, 
are grouped under two heads, and particulars for each group for 1914-15 
include the following :— 


OUeraee Shs S ¥ 

. of Employees, BS AS 
|Batablishmente. including working £ aS Power used, 3 eo 
Industries. proprietors. at 2 3 I 3 

é 
: eee ees 
Using ade Elec a3 
Total. | Machin-| Males. |Females.| < Steam. tri ity Other. iS) 
ery: ricity.. a 
l l 

Months: H.-p. | H.-p. | H.-p. £ 
Oiland Grease... ...| 10 9 247 8 |iise | us } 308 | 10 | 63,172 
Soap and Candles aes 82 23 560 193 11°86 832 216 <ié 187,617 

j 

Total ... voy 42 32 807 201 11°68 456 524 10 250,789 


Establishments dealing with mineral oils are included in the class in 
connection with the development of heat, light, and power. 


Soap and Candle Factories. 


The following table gives some particulars of the soap and candle making 
industry during the last ten years :— 


So. co Number Quantity Manufactured. 
ES?) Horse-power 
Year. and Candle faploveau = of Plant 
Factories. fein ing work- (full capacity). 
4 ing proprietors. Soap. Candles. 
ewt. Ib. H.-p. 
1905 40 574 212,658 4,226,082 520 
1806 41 602 221,834 5,076,048 522 
1907 34 547 234,022 5,656,354 489 
1908 29 553 232,441 5,566,776 454 
1909 26 571 229,846 6,922,488 427 
1910 33 624 251,662 6,689,875 648 
1911 37 658 277,449 5,388,848 872 
1912 34 689 290,953 5,581,858 837 
1913: 31 725 278,899 5,563,404 | 645 
1914-15 32 153 286,425 R 4,958,741 829 


The candles manufactured in 1914-15 weighed 4,958,741 lb., valued at. 
£115,140, while the soap manufactured included household, 235, 221 cwt., 
valued at £327,867 ; toilet, 16,582 cwt., valued at £74, 484; sand, 27, B77 
cwt., valued at £27,756 ‘ soft, 7,945 cwt,, valued at £7,749, making the total 
value for all soap £437,856. And in addition 2,876,870 lb. of soap extract. 
and powders valued at £28,931, and soda crystals valued at £21,032 were 
made. Tallow, 159,831 cwt.; alkali, 7,954,168 lb. ; and other materials such 
as copra oil, resin, and paraffin, valued at ean 469 were used in the martu- 
facture. 
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Iff.—Srong, Ciay, Guass, &C. 


The majority of the industries in this class are associated with the building 
trade, and their operations reflect, to a great extent, the condition of that trade. 
Details of each industry for 1914-15 were as follow :— 


cect ate Average oe a 
f ish- | of Employees do 5 
ments, including working ofh Power used. “4 pa 
: proprietors, 4 2 od ba 
Nndustries, : Ee |\—-— faq 
eA, | E38 | 3 es 
Total ;2'5 £| Males, |Females.| £5 | Steam $ S |Other B'S 
pg? ae ae = 
aan . - : 
\ Months) H.-p. | H.-p. | H.-p. £ 
Bricksand Tiles... oct 2B $1 8,201 29 | 10°96; 5,068 19,065 |1,37: 707,074 
Glass (including Bottles) . sen 8 5} 1,008 1 | 11°88 24) 184} 64 15,725 
Glass(Qrnamental)... 2...) 20] 12 248 10 11°51 8/ 82) ... | 11,438 
Lime, Plaster, Geinaab; and i 
Asphalt .., ae al 42 21 987 4 11°89 ) 3,€82 | 1,585 | 197 | 310,624 
Marble, Slate, &c. ... a2 16 15 378 1 41°88 20 | 899 \ 68 28,690 
Pottery, Earthenware, including 
Modelling, &c. ... 19 16 886 8 11°86 244} 161 25 40,855 
Total... ta ».| 293] 160] 6,208 58 11°40 | 9,040 | 4,376 | 1,730 '1, 114,406 


With the exception of 93 horse-power derived from oil-engines, and used 
- in brick and tile and lime, &c. works, all the “ other power” used was derived 
from gas. 
Brickworks. 
Brickworks have been established in proximity to nearly every large town 
throughout the State. 


The following figures give details concerning the industry during the last 
ten years :— 


Average Number 
Year.. Brickworks, of Employees, Bricks made. ae, 
ing proprietors. ‘ull capacity). 
| H.-p. 
1905 172 2,006 162,643,000 2,074 
1906 | 187 2,147 172,010,000 3,172 
1907 186 1,844 | 195,594,000 3,535 
1908 189 1,919 214,606,000 3,853 
1909 201 2,108 222,558,000 4,547 
1910 | 220 2,514 251,546,000 | 5,382 
1911 222 3,017 327,864,000 6,311 
1912 202 3,128 383, 656,000 7,956 
1913 217 3,665 | 389, 435,000 10,788 
1914-15 | 188 3,230 331,107,000 | 11,192 


The output of bricks for 1915 was valued at £720,963. 


The impetus given to brick-making during the last four years is a result 
of the remarkable activity of the building trades in the metropolitan and 
suburban areas. 
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State Brickworks, Homebush. 


In the latter part of 1911 the Government initiated State Brickworks 
at Homebush, near Sydney, where a considerable area of suitable clay was 
located. Most of the output in the period of inauguration was used in 
constructing and amplifying the works. 


The following table gives particulars of the progress of these works :— 


Particulars. 1913, 1914, 1915, 

Number of Bricks manufactured 14,676,279 | 27,110,056 | 32,334,801 
Used for Public Werks | 10,901,932 | 21,922,683 | 27,999,787 
Sold to Private Purchasers «| 1,599,635 ; 5,102,817 3,616,009 
Balance used at Works «J 2,174,712 | 85,156 719,005 
Cost of manufacture per 1,090 | Fo neeorern i 1 610 15 7 
Sale price per 1,000 i sie a £) 110 0 119 6 11 0 
Proportion per cent. 

Disposed of to Public Works ... aes ee 744 80°86 86.59 

Disposed of to Private Purchasers . 10-9 18°82 11:18 

On Balance at Works 14:7 0:32 2°23 


State Sand lime Brickworks, Botany. 


Sand-lime brickworks were established by the State at Botany in 1912, 
the capacity of the machinery instalied being 250,000 bricks per week. The 
production of bricks for trading purposes was not commenced until the end 
of April, 1913. he number manufactured in the year 1913-14 was 
2,842,008, the cost of manufacture being £3 2s. 7d. per 1,000. In 1914-15 
the output was 4,362,765, and the cost of manufacture per 1,000 was 
£1 18s. 5d. The retail sale price per 1,000 is fixed at £1 15s. Od. 


Lime and Cement Works, 


Lime is manufactured chiefly at Capertee and Goulburn, though small 
quantities are obtained from other localities. 


The manufacture of cement has become an important industry and the 
production has been increased considerably on account of the construction of 
the Burrinjuck dam, and extensive railway and other works. The principal 
cement works are in operation at Granville and at Portland, near Wallerawang, 
the limestone being obtained from the quarries in the locality of Capertee. 


The production of lime and cement during the Jast ten years as recorded 
by the Department of Mines, is as follows :— 


ing Lime Manufactured. Value of Cement 
x Quantity. Value. Manufactured. 
tons. £ | £ 
1904 22,173 13,250 54,750 
1905 18,018 15,019 88,100 
1906 21,126 15,573 128 487 
1907 | 23,587 19,458 144,548 
1903 } 24,922 21,610 } 184,450 
1909 ' 25,849 24,283 202,200 
31910 | 30,113 30,189 , 251,110 
1912 j 29,930 32,918 | 315,569 
1912 35,657 44,478 | 368,280 
1913 | 33,272 41,428 i 402,249 
1914-15 | 36,405 46,091 410,020 
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Cement Testing. 


Cement testing is done by officers of the Department of Public Works 
The operations during the last four years have been as follows :— 


Nature of Test. 1912, 1913. 1914, | 1915, 

Cement ay Sie | 244 426 307 244 

Sand a ee) Sess | 32. 64 67 33 

Mechanical os eee oa 115 255 506 516 

Chemical ies bie ws 56 62 | 38 55 
Total .. ws | 4t7~«|~=SO8O7S)sStsCiSSLSCtCi 


State Lime-works, Taree and Botany. 


To work extensive limestone deposits in the locality of Mauning River, 
State lime-works were established during 1912 at Taree. This industry has 
been closed, as it was found impossible to produce lime at a rate that would 
meet working expenses. 


Pottery, Earthenware, &c. 


The manufacture of tiles, pottery, and earthenware is carried on usually 
in conjunction with brickmaking, although some establishments are devoted to 
this branch of the industry solely. The values of the tile, pottery, and 
earthenware manufactured in 1915 were :—-Tiles, £38,253 ; pipes, £82,198 ; 
pottery, £53,071; terralignum blocks, £3,490; making a total value of 
£177,012. 

IV.—Woruixe ry Woop. 


Wood-working industries are connected generally with the preparation and 
supply of building materials, and, as in the class immediately preceding, afford 
a reliable index to the state of the building trade in 1915. 


(establishments. Average Numbsr| { e 
— of Employees, | 83 3 Power used, Se 
P lincludicg Work-} 5 &o Seas 
Industries. fof to 2 | ing Proprietors. og Be ; a0 q 
£ | 2a | Bee ae cers 
ew TP 3 Males, Females; § EG | Steam. tricity, | Other.) Pe 
I 
1 
Months! H.-p. H.-p. | H.-p. z 
Boxes and Cases ia 40 37 704 9 11:80 516 967 120 52,830 
Cooperage ag RS 16 12 224 1 11°96 87 | 104 | = 86 27,554 
Joimery .. we we} 156 142 2,201 14 11°63 793 | 1,791 586 | 150,439 
Saw-mills... eee wat 41d 414 4,764 44 10°55 | 9,722 2,542 203 571,525 
Wood-turning, ke... 88 86 219 5 11°22 110 137 22 18,269 
Total... on. af 664 G41 8,112 73 11°02 111,218 | 5,541 | 1,017 | 820,117 


Of the 8,185 persons employed in these industries, 3,923 were engaged in 
the metropolitan district, and 4,262 in the country, the employment in the 
latter district being almost wholly in connection with saw-mills, which pro- 
vided work for 3,639 persons. 
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Box and Case Making. 


Employment in box factories has extended considerably in recent years, 
mainly on account of advances made by the export trade. In 1902 there 
-were only 183 employees in these establishments, as compared with 713 in 
1915, and the number of establishments increased from 14 to 40, 


State Timber and Joinery Works, Rozelle. 


These works, which were purchased from the Chief Commissioner for 
Railways, were taken over on Ist June, 1912, and have since been main- 
tained as a trading business by the State to supply the public, as well as 
the State, with timber and joinery. The total sales for the year 1913 
amounted to £120,000. The value of the stock at the works on 30th June, 
-1915, was £100. The works were destroyed by fire in 1.914, and business 
has been practically at a standstill since then. The sales for 1914-15 were 
£28, 

State Timber-yard, Uhr’s Point. 

The State timber-yard, where timber used in constructional work may be 
properly seasoned, is situated at Uhr’s Point, on the Parramatta River, near 
Sydney. The expenditure during the year 1914-]5 amounted to £32,357, 


Saw-mills, 


Details concerning the saw-milling industry during the last ten years 
were as follow :— 


Average Average 


Plant and Machinery. 


Number of | Plant and Machinery. | Number of 
_ |\Employees, -—————_ Employees Sa 

Year. oe (including Year. come Gneluding 

"| Working [Power (full| yaine ane! “Working [Power (fulll yveine 

Pro- capacity). lt Pro- eapacity). : 
prietors). | | prietors), 

1 | | 
H.-p. £ H | H.-p. | £ 


- 1905 | 339 | 3,886 6,903 | 286,011 |) 1910 a 4,826 | 11,961 | 470,081 
— 1906 | 338 | 3,642 6,936 | 260,810 || 1911 | 452 | 5,205 | 13,342 | 526,909 
1907 | 3877 | 3,983 8,909 | 332,239 || 1912 | 469 | 5,590 15,016 | 597,097 
1908 | 385 | 4,127 9,367 | 367,005 || 1913 | 477 | 5,788 16,262 | 619,264 


1909 | 407 | 4,307 | 10,947 70,671 |\1914-15| 414 | 4,808 | 16,126 | 571,525 
: { 


iH 


During 1914-15 the output of sawn timber from logs obtained from the 
forests of New South Wales amounted to 140,940,000 superficial feet, of 
which 106,750,000 superficial feet, or nearly three-fourths, were hard- 
woods, From imported logs 13,310,000 superficial feet of timber were sawn, 
of which 9,945,000 feet were softwoods. The value of the timber sawn from 

-native logs was stated as £291,488 for softwood and £725,081 for hardwood 
at the works, and the imported timber when sawn £104,241 for, softwood 
and £45,124 for hardwood. 


V.—Merat Works, Macuinery, &c. 


The industries included in this class are by far the most important to the 
industrial workers in the State, although the clothing trade employs a greater 
number of persons. 
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The following table shows the employment afforded, and other particulars 
for each branch of the industry during 1914-15 :— 


A Average : af 
pls loda Number of 2g Power used. S. 
J Employees, 4 ab sa9 
; including Work: | Fog . 8 
Industries. & | ing Proprietors. o's q BS u | # Bat 
afze leea| 9 fa] 2 lees 
& pe Males. [Females.| & ey a 8 1° 3° 
Z jal 8 
[ | 
Months; H.-p, | H.-p.| H.-p £ 
Agricultural Implements ... vj 2a] 20 588 ll | 11:99 88 13) 112 36,404. 
Art Metal Works ... one ool 8 7 169 3 | 11°66 ides 66 82 31,941 
Brass and Copper... aes «| 28) 25 275 10 12°00 26 77 41 23,080 
Cutlery... nwa eel 1B] 8 51 2 | i106]... 58]... 4,331 
Engineering ... ose aie -| 199 | 196 6,212 45 11°83 | 2,245 |.2,798 693 645,544 
Galvanized Iron... ie we! §=46 | 29 744 17 11°93 6| 199 | 151 45,664 
Tronworks aud Foundries’ ' 881 &8 3,263 19 10°69 10,158 |8,751 | 207; 916,049 
Railway Carriagesand Rolling Stock! 4 4 1,018 8, 12-00 420 10 58 68,955. 
Railway and Tramway Workshops: 221 22 8,537 14 12°00 | 1,140 /2,846 | 1,019; 896,709 
Smelting and Ore pressing: we) «= 26. | Bt 2,901 8 7°80 | 4,951 | 8,447 4 | 1,087,273 
Stoves and Ovena... vl 13 [ I 364 3 11°46 a8 102} 13. 24,344 
Tinsmithing ... oa val BS | 26 906 134 11-76 42 72°) 129 50,578 
Wireworking .. i 20; 15 620 12 W983} 30 | 415 24 71,738 
Other Metal ‘Works (ineluding) 
Lead Mills) .. : | 20] 17 434 34 9°77 170 | 665 | 172 80,495 
Total ve] 508 49) 26,087 320 11-27 |19,276 |19,620)2,825 | 3,983,195 


In 1902 there were only 13,695 persons engaged in works of this class, 
so that there has been an increase of 12,712, or 93 per cent. since that year. 
The largest increases are in engineering works and works connected with the, 
manufacture of agricultural implements, the manufacture and repair of 
railway engines, carriages, and rolling-stock. 

In connection with the figures in the above table it should be remembered. 
that the work carried out at the railway and tramway workshops is of such 
a character that the particulars shown under this heading and for engineering 
should be considered in conjunction. 

The building locally of vessels for the Australian Navy at the Fitzroy 
Dock, Sydney, has given considerable impetus to the iron trades. Steel rails 
for use in Australian rail and tramways are made at Lithgow. Extensive 
iron and steel works have been established at Port Waratah, near New- 
castle. 

State Monier Pipe and Reinforced Concrete Works. 


On 2nd February, 1914, pipeworks were acquired by the State, and 
administered under the Special Deposits (Industrial Undertakings) Act, 
1912. At 30th June, 1915, the property account amounted to £17,818, and 
the stock in hand £13,314; the sales to that date amounted to £25,705. 


Smelting and Ore Dressing. 


Smelting Works, including treatment plants in conjunction with mining 
plants, in 1915 numbered 26, and 2,909 persons were employed. The 
bulk of the work done is in connection with the treatment of silver and lead 
ores of domestic production ; but some establishments deal with gold, copper, 
tin, and other ores, which are brought from all parts of Australia, and 
also from New Caledonia. Quartz batteries are excluded from these figures, 
but establishments. using a cyanide plant are included. 

Smelting as a distinct industry is carried on in several centres in New 
South Wales, the most important works being at Cockle Creek, Boolaroo, in 
the northern district, and at Port Kembla in the south. At Cockle Creek 
the ores treated are obtained from Broken Hill, as well as from other mines 
of the State; at the Electrolytic Refining and Smelting Works at. Port 
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Kembla, the greater portion of the output is derived from copper produced 
at Mount Morgan, Queensland, and Mount Lyell, Tasmania, though a small 
proportion of blister copper was derived from New South Wales mines. It 
is considered that an ecenomy would be effected, both in regard to the pro- 
ducing mine and the smelter, if all copper produced in Australia, either in 
the form of ore, matte, or metal, were refined in New South Wales. 

The following statement shows the recorded operations of smelting com- 
panies during 1914-15 :— 


Output. 
Works. = = Value, 
Gold. | Silver. | Lead, \ Copper. | Tin. 
. | 
oz. fine. oz, tons. ee fine.| tons, £ 
Cockle Creek, Boolaroo | 9,381 | 2,049,367 | 30,305 va ak 942,573 
Port Kembla... wae ...| 182,467) 574,094 vad 20,733 wee | 2,865,725 
Waratah ws Ses oni vee ves 60 rs | 4,415 
Woolwich sie aie : wee ot vee oe 857 135,350 


The output shown for the works at Waratah and Woolwich is from 
comesiic ores only. At Port Kembla local ores, valued at £18,091, included 
in the above statement, yielded as follows:—Gold, 739 oz. fine; silver, 
6,625 oz.; copper, 186 tons. 


VI-—Foop anp Drink. 


There have been large individual increases in several industries in this 
group, notably confectionery, biscuits, and tobacco, but these have been 
connterbalanced by a decline in sugar-milling, and in meat-preserving. 
The number of workers fluctuates considerably during the year, as employ- 
ment in establishments manufacturing aerated waters, butter, cheese, flour, 
sugar, and jam varies with the seasons, The following table shows the 
average number of persons employed in each industry during 1914-15:— 


wilt Averaae Auvaber a 
Establish- | of Employees, 5 . Ss 
ments, including Working] 2 Power used. 2 3 
Proprietors, | 3y a 
‘ — oA, i 5 2 
Industries. s a5 a g 5 3* 
| ts aFR) ¢ 5 Po Pae 
$ | 2 | Males. | Females} % 8 | 8 ‘5 a - 
5 | Re < 2/8 8 g = 
& |es3 a 2} ° a 
a Q 
Months.| H.-p. | H.-p | H.-p. £ 
Bacon-curing .. 21 21 200 2 1173 232! 46 37 27,314 
Butter Faetoriesand Greameries 135 135 385 17 11°76 2,009 94) 671 252,773 
Butterine and Margarine aie 5 5 2 2 12°00 20! 119 30 13,990 
‘Cheese Factories si ee a| 27 24 85 ZL 11°53 84 oe 8 10,399 
Condensed Milk if 3 3 65 8 11°73 48 ea aie 23,151 
Meat and Fish Preserving .. «| IL 11 ; 1,107 175 897 372 54 33 50,704 
Biscuits Oe oe a o 7 7 658 752 12:00 394 2638 10 105,970 
Confectionery ae © a 53 45 | 1,002 632 | 11°80 71} 520| 123] 98,513 
Cornflour, Oatmeal, &c. 14 14 304 303 11°33 380 305 105 90,703 
Flour- mills 63 63 892 9 11°20 3,764 99 9138 831,602 
Jam and Fruit Canning e 14 1L 392 316 11-64 161 119, .. 38,189 
Pickics, Sauces, and Vinegar 22 13 182 184 11°83 45 43 | 8 17,605 
Sugar Mills and one Sugar Refinery; 4 4 | 1,069 43 $95 | 3,246 | 1,832] .. 962,889 
Aerated Waters, Cardials, &c. 221 209 | 1,268 129 11°80 277 358 | 322 180,525 
Brewerics 2 26 |} 1,040 5 11°99 1,298 854 56 564,327 
Condiments, Coffee, Spices, &e. 2h 21 243 236 12°00 86] 125 25 26,573 
Distilleries es oF 3 3 ae se 12°00 20 102 2 58,008 
Ace and Refrigerating: F 91 91 | 1,320 8 10°93 3,195 | 853 |1,100 465,730 
Malting . A 4 4 63 as 973 93 18 193 28,613 
‘Tobacco, Cigars, &e. os ll 9 | 7385 978 12°00 64; 3418 i 1 118,696 
Total .. 4. 757 | 719 111,685 | 3,705 11°32 | 13,849 |6,157 | 3,566 | 3,466,193 
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Butter, Cheese, and Bacon Factories. 


Creameries are not considered as separate establishments when worked in 
conjunction with butter factories ; the persons employed are included. There 
has been an enormous increase in the quantity of butter made in recent 
years, and particulars of the machinery in use and the number of persons 

-employed during each of the last ten years are given in the following table. 
The number of factories and of employees do not coincide with those shown 
in the preceding table, as they include factories on farms, in which the 
employees (688 males and 5 females in 1914-15) are not exclusively engaged 
in manufacturing dairy products, but in general farm labour :— 


: a ‘ ‘ Persons 
Factories. 3 2 Machinery in use. employed. 
Ss {] 3.6 

g £9 | ene | 7 1¢ 

: ios ES Ds} s ngines. a 

$/2]3 |e jodie |e 188 a #| 2 
BS le.) 6 |eelasl8ei%3| 8 | 42 le ].. lag) ¢ jes] g 
nw | SP o g a 5) 74] ae o ob 8) Bloe & 
S88! &@jsa|b2/538\35 i=] & a sO 2g 5 |$8 Q a 3 
$B leo g |Smi\eel\es ize $28 |S )88| 2 58) 3) 8 |e 

I BO |\|BA Bs 3 tg a Gj 

ald |6 ia |A° la ja Ba [a [Fe |ae Oo | a) ol & le 

| £ No. | No. | No. | No. 
1904 | 145 | 271 | 28] 14 2 ; 2 465 |) 251,322 | 525) 3,086 | 178 | 257 | 431: 96 |) 1,364) 26 


1905 | 153 | 255 | 36 | 16 
1906 | 170 | 108 | 57 | 20 
1907 | 176 | 40] 36} 16 
190g} 160 | 172] 42] 17 
1909 | 168 | 222) 43] 17 
1910 + 157 | 346} 46/ 19 
toti | 163 | 620 | 49} 19 
192 | 152 | 615] 52] 21 
1913 | 142 | 677 | 50! 19 
1914-15| 142 | 09 | 66] 21 


.. | 463 || 277,908 | 546) 3,179 | 105 | 289 | 425 | 104 | 1,342] 9 
ie 1 | 445 || 255,109 | 511) 3,453 858 | 105 |} 1,420) 38 
er ae | 874 278,880 | 447) 3,413 274 | 118 |) 1,809 | 3¢ 
3 .. | 897 || 287,771 | 466) 3,526 270 | 128 || 1,301 | 24 
; 1! .. | 486 |] 286,517) 524) 3,909 291 | 310 | 131 |} 1,398 | 25 
ale .. | 578 || 319,111} 680} 4,725 441 | 188 |/ 1,591 | 16 

-. | «+ | 865 |) 889,585 | 956! 5,044 715 | 154 |; 1,923 | 28 
[eas «» | 842 || 409,900 | 959) 6,250 681 | 152 || 1,883 | 42 

5 .» | 897 \ 485,619 1,027) 6,996 752 1 145 | 1,927) 22 
1 .. | 843 || 446,507 | 963 | 6,947 704 | 146 || 1,946 33 
| l 
¥ Includes combined churns and butter-workerg—s in 1011, 11 in 1912, 71 in 1913, and 74 in 1914-15, 
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During the year ended 30th June, 1915, the bacon factories, apart from 
farms, cured 13,564,630 lb. of bacon and ham, valued at £554,692, and 
produced lard weighing 634,373 lb., valued: at £18,999 ; also small goods to 
the value of £25,460. The butter factories showed during the same period 
an output of 80,302,161 lb., valued at £3,894,400. Cheese factories pro- 
duced 3,770,481 lb., valued at £104,657, and at condensed and concentrated 
milk factories 6,002,593 Ib, of condensed and concentrated milk were made, 
the value being stated as £99,364. 


Dairying operations during the first half of 1914 were effected by dry 
weather, especially on the North Coast, and the output of the dairy factories 
consequently fell below normal. The various products during this period for 
which returns are available were 40,215,823 Ib. of butter, valued at 
£1,843,000 ; 1,603,780 Ib. of cheese, valued at £43,500; and 5,702,676 lb. 
of bacon and ham, valued at £213,850, 


As bacon, ham, butter and cheese are made also on farms, apart from 
factories, the special chapter in this Year Book dealing with the Dairying 
Industry should be consulted for complete information regarding these 
industries. 

Butterine and Margarine Factories. - 


There were in 1915 five factories for the making of butterine and 
margarine at which 74 persons were continuously employed. The value of 
machinery, tools, and plant was stated as £13,990, The output for the year 
was 5,176,237 lb. of margarine, valued at £136,781. : 


72099—B 
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Meat and Fish Preserving and Refrigerating. 


‘here were 11 establishments and 1,282 persons employed in connection with 
meat and fish preserving during 1914-15. Following are the records of 
earcases treated during the last ten years in establishments dealing with 
meat by preserving or chilling :— 


i | 
| Meat Preserving Works. | 
i Refrigerating Works, 


Year ee | 
Cattle, Sheep and : ee peiewen,| aren anna vytataees 
Lambs. . { Sheep and 
| Quantity, | Value. | Cattle. Lambs. 
| | I } Hy 
No. | No. | Ib | ££ No. No. 
1905 i 10,931 | 356,894 | af j ° | 3,435 | 1,306,160 
1906 | 9,955 274,950 = | * 5,352 1,283,862 
1907 5,197 | 554,072 | . \ i 2,248 1,366,543 
1908 \ 4,078 620,013 2,802,529 | 12,119 1,719 | 1,196,996 
1909 | 18,468 1,061,276 | 2,291,232 | 11,982 2,482 1,599,663 
1910 ] 36,145 | 1,093,577 | 2,445,525 | 17,546 10,3857 =| 2,226,750 
1911 61,596 925,476 | 3,023,931 | 31,978 10,188 | 1,469,923 
1912 50,941 | 616,485 | 2,301,418 | 37,079 11,552 1,191,711 
1913 100,827) | 374,523 | 7,305,113 | 81,807 29,887 | 2,160, 484 
1914 15 103,77 | 415,397 | 7,356,501 | 90,293 19,280 2,417,405 
i | 1 5 ‘ 


* Not available. 


The output of tinned meat, etc., in 1915 was 27,281,531 lb., valued at 
£545,071, and other products valued at £176,836. By-products were valued 
at £231,681, 


At the ice-works 61,560 tons of ice, valued at £99,350, were made during 
1915, 


Flour Mills, Biscutt Factories, &c. 
The amount of mill-power for grinding and dressing grain is ample for 


treating the flour consumed in the State, and an export trade of growing 
importance is maintained. 


The output of the flour mills was below the normal level in 1908 asa 
result of a decrease in the yield of wheat. The following table shows various 
details regarding flour mills for a period of ten years :— 


Pee dae f Plant and Machinery. 

Employee { 
Year, des tnelidiag Wheat treated, | Flour made. | 

. working { Power (full Value. 
ee capacity). 
a . ec ear a pe sae aE 
Bushels. Tons. | H.-p. £ 
1905 ; 78 | 875 10,117,793 205,805 | 5,158 294,760 
1906 78 | 873 | 11,151,126 | 225,995 | 5,532 | 297,859 
1907 74 | 858 11,617,905 237,614 4,342 273,459 
1908 68 | 792 8,737,228 | 180,843 5,609 284,954 
1609 | 71 860 10,466,329 214,426 6,126 307,321 
1910 1 72 945 12,045,148 242,813 6,083 326,502 
1911 73 | 967 12,616,111 | 283,556 | 6,302 340,316 
1912 69 | 964 12,065,733 | 255,359 | 6,268 333,068 
1913 68 | 1,035 13,963,806 285 , 425 6,278 342,367 
1914-15 63 901 12,836,354 266,302 6,359 334,602 
i 
! 
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The value, at the mills, of flour made in 1914-15 was £2,619,072, the 
output of bran was 63,828 tons, valued at £394,336 ; pollard, 48,070 tons, 
valued at £296,759 ; and 3,176 tons of sharps and screenings, valued at 
£26,313 ; and 1,167 tons of wheatmeal, ete., valued at £14,545. Considerable. 
quantities of oatmeal, maizena, etc., are manufactured locally. 

'Jn biscuit factories 10,674 tons of flour were used during 1915, and. 
33,139,234 Ib. of biscuits, valued at £654,989, were made. 


State Bakery. 

A bakery was purchased by the State, and proclaimed a State industrial 
undertaking as from 12th February, 1914. 

The price for land, buildings, and plant was £4,200. The trading opera- 
tions for the year 1914-15 resulted in a loss of £3,098. 

The quantity of bread produced was 4,041,797 lb., the cost of production 
per 100 lb. being 9s. 4:3d. The sale price to Government Institutions per 
100 1b, on old contract rates was 8s. 10d. to 10s, 1d. The chief factor in 


the increase of baking sales was the large demand of the Defence Department , 
for expeditionary military camps. 


Jam, Pickle, and Sauce Factories. 


The principal articles produced in jam, pickle and sauce factories during 
1914-15 were 31,934,621 lb. of jams and preserves, valued at £462,945 ; 
8,758 lb. of dried and evaporated fruit and pulp, valued at £218 ; 2,636,450 
pints of pickles, valued at £50,029; 2,957,408 pints of sauces, valued at 
£64,011 ; and 844,969 gallons of vinegar, valued at £40,186. 

Jam and fruit-canning is an industry which awaits systematic development 
in New South Wales; the climate and soil are admirably adapted for fruit 
growing, nevertheless a Jarge proportion of the local demand is supplied by 
importation, 

Aerated Water and Cordial Factories, 


Particulars regarding the output of aerated-water factories show that 
during 1914-15 the following articles were produced :—1,078,693 syphons 
and 6,678,406 dozen bottles of aerated waters, 243,320 dozen of cordials 
and syrups, 624,214 dozen of hop beer, 963,580 dozen of ginger beer, and 
58,069 dozen of other cordials, the total value at the factories being 
£726,962. The number of persons employed varies with the season of the 
year, the greatest number at work in 1915 being 1,725. 


Breweries, 
The number of breweries is decreasing, but the output shows an increase, 


during the last ten years. The materials used in breweries for manufacturing 
purposes and the actual output during the last ten years were as follow :— 


\ | | \ Ale, Beer and 
7 | : an Other | ? 
Year Malt, | Hops. Sugar. | Materials, ar are cell 
Bushels. | lb. Tons. ! Centals. | Galions. 

1905 | 458,371 558,661 | 3,370 | 6,209 13,873,259 
1906 488 982 586,438 | 3,405 » 5,530 1 14,032,399 
1907 533,825 636,650 | 3,651 | 4,996 | 15,361,227 
1908 559,950 677,884 | 3,842 ; 4,291 | 16,202,242 
31909 571,526 681,614 3,871 | 6,440 | 16,754,728 
1910 604,366 718,994 4,119 \ 8,392 17,885,373 
1911 667,457 790,866 | 4,421 | 7,705 | 19,804,540 
1912 773,194 891,535 5,048 | 8,286 | 22,741,332 
1913 809,171 909,116 5,218 | 9,404 24,212,202 
1914-15 838, 148 893,050 5,192 } 6,044 | 24,434, 147 


arene enim een RN RA ae 
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' In the following table is given the quantity on which excise was paid :— 


| Average | 


3 a , | Average Horse 
2 [Number of| Ale, Beerand | Horse- S |Number of Ale, Beer and |. oon of 
Year. 3 EmployeesStout on which, power of | Year. & (Employees Stout on which Plant 
Bt ome) areaeaule lemme ioe a iteaamee aroma | stall 
i wacity ). me | Work fs 
2 jproprietors 3 ere | a Iproprietors' , capacity). 
_ Gallons. H-p Gallons. H.-p 


1905 | 42 1,028 | 13,248,336 | 1,089 1910 | 38 825 | 17,411,827 1,486 
1906 | 39 881 | 13,587,336 | 1,087 1911} 37 912 | 19,352,995 1,192 
1907 | 38 854 | 14,994,537 | 1,258 1912 | 33 | 1,020 | 22,126,426 1,926 
1908 | 37 885 | 15,791,878 | 1,426 1913 | 81} 1,048 | 28,516,656 ) 2,186 
1909 | 37 831 | 16,154,906 | 1,416 |1914~-18| 27 | 1,045 | 23,516,877 | 3,965 


- The total value at the breweries of the 23,516,877 gallons of ale, beer 
and stout made during 1914-15, and on which excise was paid, amounted 
to £1,148,945. 

The local malt works treated 281,407 bushels of barley during 1914-15, 
and produced 270,518 bushels of malt, valued at £74,703. 


Distillertes. 

There are three distilleries in the State, two of which are wine distilleries, 
aud the other is worked in connection with sugar-refining. 

During the year 1914-15, the Customs Department issued 29 vignerons 
licenses. The greater part of the white spirit distilled from molasses is 
methylated ; of the remainder, part is used for making rum, and part 
‘for fortifying vinegar, perfumes, &c. Almost all the white spirit distilled 
from wine is used. for fortifying other wine. <A small quantity is used for 
making brandy. 

During 1914-15, 1,420,254 gallons of white spirit were distilled from 
molasses and 15,259 gallons from wine. The quantity of manufactured spirits 
produced was as follows :—Brandy, 1,239 gallons; rum, 149,951 gallons ; 
rectified spirits, 516,158 gallons; and methylated spirits, 868,219 gallons. 


Sugar Mills. 

The manufacture of sugar has long been an important industry. So 
far back as 1878 there were 50 mills, of which 24 used steam-power, 
and 26 were worked by cattle. The number of employees was 1,065, 
By 1886 the establishments numbered 83 steam-mills and 19 worked by 
cattle ; the number of men employed and the quantity of sugar and molasses 
produced had increased correspondingly ; since that time the smaller establish- 
ments have closed. There are now only three sugar mills in the State, and 
employment is afforded to a smaller number of persons than were engaged 
ten years ago. The raw sugar manufactured in 1914-15 was valued at 
£320,464, and molasses at £11,826, the quantity of cane crushed being 
181,606 tons :— 


Horse-power 
Average Quantity manufactured. of Plant 
Year. Sugar Mills, Number of (full capacity). 
Employees. 7 

Sugar. | Molasses. Steam. 
| cwt. { Gallons. H.-p. 
1905 | 5 H 652 402,040 1,263,100 3,140 
1906 ; 5 | 622 479,993 1,305,466 3,485 
1907 5 610 583,446 1,211,000 3,491 
1908 4 H 543 299,920 922,549 3,196 
1909 4 | 529 296,200 1,072, 400 3,180 
1910 4 506 402,300 918,900 3,196 
1911 4 469 345,978 796,440 3,546 
1912 3 469 336,340 667,100 2,885 
1913" 3 486 443,840 966,000 2,885 
1914-15 3 437 400,580 | 1,104,000 | 2,885 
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Sugar Refinery. 
There is only one sugar refinery in the State, and it treats both local and. 
imported sugars, so that its operations are extending each year. 


Tobacco Factories. 

Tobacco of local manufacture is, to a large extent, superseding the 
imported article; cigarettes made in this State now practically command 
the Australian market ; and the manufacture of cigars is increasing also. 

The following table shows details of the operations of tobacco factories 
for the last ten years. The large increase in the number of females 
employed is due principally to the extension of cigarette making :— 


{ Average 7 $3 igars, and 
| Number of ne. fe Giratctios seen cmcenreae 
Year, | Establish. |_Employees. 
bar. ments. Australian Imported Cloak: 3 
Males. | Females pate Le af. Tobaceo. eties. Cigars. 
| ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. } Ib. 
1905 20 573 | 391 | 1,145,923 | 2,608,702 | 3,318,719 | 818,400 | 48,850 
1906 | 25 649 | 387 | 1,178,183 | 3,056,906 | 4,057,965 837,835 | 50,326 
1907 | 28 | 622 497 | 1,050,107 | 3,254,656 | 3,899,196 972,875 | 54,048 
1908 | 28 665 ) 674 | 1,039,909 | 3,549,966 | 3,916,388 1,119,269 57,716 
1909 25 1 629 631 | 847,030 | 3,570,143 | 3,694,918 1,300,045 | 57,148 
1910 25 669} 763 815,809 | 4,130,059 | 3,850,154 | 1,548,872 | 73,194 
1911 | 26 | 697) 765 | 745,405 | 4,617,756 | 3,996,471 | 1,899,462 | 87,818 
1912. 22 694 | 748 760,548 | 5,305,654 | 4,170,853 | 2,377,554 | 80,537 
1913 | 24 692 | 805 727,759 | 5,085,083 | 3,885,562 | 2,526,130 | 86,264 
1914-15 18 | 785 | 978 | 924,781 | 5,756,052 | 4,523,617 | 2,866,288 | 102,260 


The value at the factories of the tobacco manufactured in 1915 was 
£876,450; cigars, £63,486; and cigarettes, £824,056; the total being 
£1,763,992. 

VIT.—Cuoraine anp Trxtinn, Fasrics, &c. 

These industries afford the greatest employment numerically, but in point 
of production and wages paid per employee they are below several other 
classes. The number of persons engaged in each branch of the industry during 
1914-15 is shown in the following table :— 


Bee Average Number Power Used. 
j -Ments: of Employees, | Average Value of 
. { ~ including working] time ss, Machin- 
Industries. = oily P Proprietors. | worked # & ery, 
3 | 88 per em: | steam 2 2  |Toolsan 
Sf (58 ployee, 2 iS Plant. 
mB @ | Males. | Females 2 ° 
= I 
Months.) H,-p. | H.-p.| H.-p. £ 
Woollen and Tweed Mills .. oe] 6 5 379 576 12°00 1,045 | 925) 200 | 185,767 
Hosiery and Knitting Factories ..| 16 15 71 416 11:27 eis 99 13 22,516 
Boots and Shoes « oe «| 108 88 | 2,634 1,471 11°84 125 886° | 603 | 143,619 
Slop Clothing .. o. os --| 99 87 822 4,258 11°43 we 354 16 89,534 
Clothing (Tailoring) .. .. —..] 362 37 | 2,082 | 3,398 | 11°81 fe 62 1| 24,318 
Clothing (Waterproof and Oilskin) 4 4 21 68 12°00 os ll is 1,300 
Dressinsking and Millinery (makers’ 
material) os tat ae «| 201 31 105 3,885 11°80 es 75 te 15,824 
Dressmaking and Millinery (cus- 
tomers’ materlal) .. nis »-| 78 12 3 559 11°72 fe 18 is 8,426 
Dyeworks and Cleaning. .. ..| 10 7 58 46 | 12°00 35 B35]. 6,878 
Furriers AG oe a os 8 2 35 39 11°51 ‘ee 1 2 1,860 
Hats and Caps .. ee a -.| 36 31 611 918 11°63 345 | 206 24 68,316 
Shirts, Ties, and Scarfs aA eat 45 41 162 1,734 11°73 os 195 43 22,641 
Rope and Cordage .. oa a ef 6 275 7 11°94 180 | 217} 280 | 39,628 
Sailmaking ..  ..  .. os) 6 8 28 5 | 12°00 ee 5 2 20 
Tents and Tarpauling oo. oe 18 12 184 239 | 11°92 ee 81 28 | 11,688 
Total .. oo «| 998 881 | 7,870 17,499 1172 1,780 | 2,760 11,234 | 587,080 


A recently developed industry included in this table is the making of shirts, 
ties, and scarfs. In 1898 only 74 persons were thus engaged, and in 1900, before 
the Federal tariff came into operation, 133. In 1914-15 the number was 1,896. 
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There has been a large increase in the number of persons engaged in the 
clothing trade, in “slops” and order work, the numbers of employees having 
increased by rather more than 100 per cent. in the last ten years; in the 
former trade more attention is being devoted to the manufacture of ready- 
made costumes for women. 

The number of persons now employed in tent and tarpaulin making is 423, 
of whom the majority are machinists, 


Woollen and Tweed Mills. 


Although New South Wales is one of the greatest wool-producing countries 
in the world, only 955 persons find employment in the manufacture of 
woollen materials, Woollen mills were amongst the earliest works estab- 
lished in the State, but the industry has progressed little, the number of 
persons employed, until 1909, when a decided increase took place, had 
practically remained stationary for forty years. Details of the persons 
employed, and the output for the last ten years, are given below :— 


{ 
rb land of Employees 
Tr le 
| Woollen (includes working proprietors). x 9 elt len Leia neteay 
Year. jand Tweed Tweed manu- |°f Plant (full 
i Mills, | Tactired. capacity). 
Males. | Females. Total. 
rf f yds. h.-p. 
1905 3 151 111 262 459,590 329 
1906 5 160 178 338 498,164 327 
1907 5 179 216 395 512,640 | 397 
1908 5 | 210 245 455 524,885 | 476 
1909 5 | Qi 293 570 594,512 901 
1910 | 5 | 3807 353 660 804,146 1,155 
1911 5 | 349 389 738 11,054,845 | 1,024 
1912 5 | 351 | 413 | 764 (121430046 | 1,029 
1913 | 5 | 360 416 776 |1,312,363 2,015 
1914-15 5 ! 379 576 955 | 1,718,903 2,493 


During 1914-15, 2,086,788 Ib, of scoured wool were used in the mills, and 
in addition to the tweed and cloth shown above, valued at £354,461, there 
were manufactured flannel, blankets, rugs, and shawls to the value of 
£99,745, The quantity of cloth manufactured showed no signs of 
increase until the latter half of 1905, since which time there has been 
an improved demand for locally-made cloth. 


Hosiery and Knitting Factories, 


Particulars regarding hosiery and knitting factories are available for 
the last four years; previously they were included with woollen and 
tweed mills. ‘The following statement shows the rapid expansion of the 
jndustry :— 


i Average number of Employees. | Value Horse- 
Year. | Factories. | Ge oe Bane ceo 

| Males. | Females. | Total. tured. | capacity), 

i i £ h.p. 
1910 | 2 | 6 26 32 5,300 8 
1911 8 | 38 180 213 41,008 51 
1912 9 65 | 308 | 373 | 71,692| 88 
1913 13 =~ «60 320 380 78,718 97 
1914-15) 16 | #71 416 487 111,475 138 | 

t t 
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The output of the factories, though somewhat restricted by a shortage 
of efficient machinists, has increased largely during the past few years. 


Boot and Shoe Factories. 


Following are the records of boot and shoe factories for the last ten 
years. For the year 1914-15 the boots and shoes made were valued at 
£1,264,715; slippers, &c., at £31,802; and uppers at £14,501. In the 
manufacture of boots, &c., in 1915 there were approximately 4,574,409 Ib. 
of sole leather used, and 7,322,990 square feet of upper leather :— 


Av Number of Employee: 
eins Gucluies paset — asset hey Output (as returned by manufacturers). 
Year, . ane & = cates Se Ta, - 
actories, Slippers, Infants 
Males. | Females, Total. Bootsand | shoes, Canvas 
| | Shoes. Gitar | oe 
Pairs. Pairs. Pairs. 
1905 98 3,021 1,444 | 4,465 3,250,243 435,912 acaaee 
1906; 102 ; 3,178 | 1,589 | 4,767 3,567,555 878,599 | ow, 
1907 | 102 3,163 1,623 | 4,786 3,687,868 460,152 69,068 
1908 | 105 3,048 1,602 4,650 3,672,244 440,571 78,57: 
1909 |} 102 2,854 1,606 | 4,460 3,597,359 | 408,527 103,762 
31910 | 106 2,866 1,609 | 4,475 3,820,633 | 502,731 125,142 
1911 | 106 2,818 | 1,593 | 4,411 3,730,760 430,425 71,138 
1912 | 103 | 2,779 1,612 | 4,391 3,885,267 | 399,874 61,647 
19138 ; 105 2,703 1,559 4,262 3,640,068 | 310,026 |! 53,295 
1914-15] 108 2,634 | 1,471 | 4,105 3,530,172 311,873 | 54,777 


Hat and Cap Factories. 


There has been a great expausion in the establishments connected with 
the manufacture of hats and caps. Until 1898 less than 100 persons were 
employed; in 1914-15 there were 1,429 persons engaged in the industry, of 
whom 65 per cent. were females. 


ver WN 

Hat and Guchuies sae ene ane | value of 
vas, | SR [stacey (Maeninory 

Factories.| yojos, | emales,| Total. seer), || Ene 

H. -p. | £ 

1905 21 318 586 904 | 120 | 29,650 
1906 23 | 342 694 1,036 ; 144 | 32,570 
1907 22 335 759 1,094 | 175 35,653 
1908 26 361 860 1,221 , 216 34,315 
1909 30 398 951 | 1,349 | 247 39,966 
1910 29 454 944 | 1,398 | 382 52,057 
1911 [| 32 537 1,029 1,566 625 60,807 
1912 35 546 ] 1,051 | 1,597 863 | :61,873 
1913 33 570 975 | 1,545 786 69,396 
1914-15} 36 511 918 | 1,429 + 821 68,316 


The hats and caps manufactured during 1914-15 numbered 2,832,919° 
valued at £348,229, 

State Clothing Factory. 

The State Clothing Factory to 31st December, 1912, was worked as a 
branch of the Government Stores Supply Department, but since Ist J. anuary, 
1913, it has been classed as an Industrial Undertaking. The trading account 
at 30th June, 1915, showed stock on hand to the value of £11,463. The 
value of the manufactured clothing was £39,543, which clothing has been 
supplied to the Public Service only, 
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VIIT.—Booxs, Parzr, Printine, &c. 


These industries give employment to 9,130 persons, 7,683 of whom are 
engaged in printing and bookbinding. In the process of bookbinding and in 
the manufacture of paper boxes and bags, women are employed largely and on 
aa increasing scale. The details of each industry for the latter year are as 
follow :— 


ae tatilial ateraes Number i o 
stallish- | of Employees a = 
ments. |(includeaworking) 5 Power Used. Ss 
proprietors). ae 2 baie 4 
Industries. ( BES iS | 3 ai 
cs 3 
| fa <a) g 8 g | Pe 
a | -B:3 | Males. |Remales. i} g a 
a q @ 
g | RPS a an 3B | oO 3g 
i=) E>} a | 
Months] H.-p. | H.-p.|H.-p. £ 
Electrotyping and Stereotyping... 7 7 70 6 8°28 oo SL] ow. 13,616 
Paper-making, Paper-boxes, Bags, 

&e as toe see we] 28 26 464 719 | 11°82 978 | 253 60; 138,197 
Photo-engraving ... ah. wf 15 15 170 18} 11°63 eee 78 2 19,073 
Printing and Binding ..._~—«..|_ 407 | 982 | 6,048 | 1,685 | 11°02 42 | 2,789 }1,083 | 1,013,426 

Total .., wee w| 457] 430 6,752 2,378 11°86 | 1,020 |3,171 }1,145 | 1,184,322 


TX.—Mosicat Instruments, &c. 


Thirteen establishments, of which three used machinery, are engaged in the 
manufacture and repairing of musical instruments and sewing machines, 
and they employed 324 males and 30 females, full time being worked 
during the year. The machinery in use was 241 horse-power, of which 166 
was derived from electricity, and 75 from gas; the value of the machinery and 
plant was £11,794. The most important of the industries is piano-making. 


X.—Arms and Exprosives. 


The manevfacture of small arms and ammunition is a matter of national 
importance, which has occupied the attention of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. A small-arms factory at Lithgow, New South Wales, was formally 
opened on 8th June, 1912. In this State there are now seven establishments, 
six of which use machinery, for the manufacture of explosives; these 
employed 695 males and 5 females during 1915, the average time worked 
per employee being 12:00 months. The machinery in use was 332 horse- 
power, represented by 316 steam and 16 electricity, and the value of 
machinery and plant £100,372. 


-XI.—Venicies, Fitrines, anp Sappurry, &c. 


The work done in these establishments is connected mainly with the 
repair of vehicles; but there are many establishments where coaches and 
waggons are built throughout. With the extension of railways and tram- 
ways, and the introduction of other improvements in methods of locomotion, 
this industry cannot be expected to show much further development. In 
many establishments in the Metropolitan district persons are now employed 
in the moter trade who were previously engaged in building vehicles for 
horse traction, as motor vehicles are coming into general use, especially in 
the city ; in most cases the chasses are imported, and the bodies built 
locally. Other industries in this class, such as cycle-building, are 
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growing in importance, aud the whole group of industries. employs. more 
than twice asmany people as in 1902: The following table shows. the 
operations of each industry during 1915 :— 


} 


( | { 
| Establish- | Average . | Power used, 4 
! ments. Number of g Bo | © 3 
j ( Employees 5a eed m8 an I os 
A ep | (includes work- | : pal oS 
Industries. _s | apf | ing proprietors). ee ee = . | ask 
2 24 b5a/ 21 3) & |F2g 
° OA I eB ss. i : al 
 |P & | Males. |Females.| 1 wR = & s 
EI ; a 
Mahe Months] H.-p. | H.-p.| H.-p. £ 
Conch and Waggon Building ...| 222] 98) °2,301 | 19 11°83 76 rs 844 80,106 
Cycles ee oe si weet ae a el a ee ice | m0 aa 88,739 
erambulators b> A : | 12° 6 70 
Saddlery and Harness... ony 10 616. 50 | 11°87 Bos 26 6 11,905 
Spokes, Se. ee oo . 11. 11 15 1 10°89 171 69 | wn 12,547 
Whips. es oe + 8)... 18 ve | 12°00 ee os on 5 
Ce ee oo ~ 
Total see «| 897 | 223 | 3,979 101 | 11°78 247 796 | 491 | 144,008 


XII.—SHip anp Boat Buinprne, &e, 


Nearly all the ships built in the State are-small wooden vessels for the 
river and Island trades, or for passenger traffic on Sydney harbour. The 
ferry steamers which are built in the private docks of Sydney are among the 
finest in the world. In regard to boat-building, there is always considerable 
employment afforded in the Metropolitan district by the constant demand for 
yachts, motor-launches, and other pleasure craft. In the docking of ships, 
fewer persons are employed than formerly, although additional accommoda- 
tion has been provided, and there are now four large graving docks at 
Sydney. Employment in this connection, however, is subject to: great 
fluctuation. A description of the docks is given in the chapter “Shipping.” 
The following table shows the details of each industry for 1914-15 :— 


eave mares g Power used. 2 
ments. umper or hi Os 
i Ly pet ivan Bag Z rage 
é i | > | (iucludes work- oh 7 = 
Industries. ms | ing proprietors). mgs ; z | 8 Be 
3 | ae BS qg g g | 38 
6 |g Peg 2] 8 | faa 
& |) @'| wales. |Females:) ' 4 ic) ra) 3 
| S| a 
i Months H.-p. | H.-p.| H.-p. & 
Docks-and Slips. we wl 6 6 | 1,848 a 12°00 | 2,408 20) x. | 878,747. 
Ship and Boat Building and 
Repairing... a ve en} 87 24 3,360 2 11°98 847 | 1,386) 45 280,481 
Total. .. eee ae | B 30 4,708 2 11:56 ; 2,755 / 1,856) 45 659,228 


An: increase of. employment in the ship-building trade has resulted by 
reason of the construction of war vessels for the Australian Navy, at the 
Fitzroy Dock, Sydney. 


State Dockyard and Workshops, Newcastle. 


A. Government Dockyard and workshops have been erected at-Newcastle, 
and were opened in November, 1915. The approximate cost of the work 
was £130,000. The machinery is electrically driven. Work of repair and 
construction, amounting to £100,000, was carried out during the year for the 
Public Works and other Departments. of. the State. An average of 1,000 
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men are employed. A floating dock, to be used in conjunction with the 
establishment, is in course of erection. When the works are finally and 
fully equipped, the State will possess the most up-to-date establishment in 
Australia. 


XIII.—Fourniturz, Beppine, AND UPpHoLsTEry. 


Industries connected with the manufacture of furniture, bedding, &c., 
have increased greatly in importance since 1900, when only 1,916 persons 
were employed. The particulars relating to each industry for the year 
1914-15 are shown in the following table :— 


| a 

Establish- Average © Power used. a] 

ments. Number of a | wae 

Employees Bao : 3 he 

Industries | b | (includes work | 03 9 a eat 

: | - so @ jing proprietors).) ica ° - - a4 a 

s aaj | | a 3 pga 

e | #4 > ER g 3 4 3 

a g Males. fremats| 4 2 ra] Pay & 

1 7 - 
Months H.-p. |H.-p.| H.-p. £ 
Bedding, Flock, and Upholstery..| | 29 19 483 150 11°35 40 325 58 11,490 
Chair-making... .. «. «| 16 14 197 18 12:00 ee 107; 10 4,118 
Furnishing Drapery, &e. ... w| 18 8 53 236 | 100) Wl. 2,529 
Furniture, Cabinet-making, and | | 
Billiard Tables ... on «| 157; 122 | 2,268 19 11°43 78 934] 248 51,428 
Picture Frames 9% oo ae 17 14 112 33 12°00 ae 2 Ree 2,670 
Window Blinds ae ae 9 4 54 9 12°00 eh 9 4 667 
Total ... a + | 243] 181 | 3,172 470 1151 118 7 1,422) 420 72,902 
t 


A factory at Drummoyne, near Sydney, has been acquired by the 
Department of Public Instruction for the manufacture of furniture for 
State schools. 


X1V.—Dnrvues, Curmicats axp By-Propucts. 


There are several large establishments for the manufacture of drugs and 
cheinicals, and nearly one-half of the employees are females, who are 
principally engaged in packing or labelling the manufactured articles, The 
manufacture of by-products includes many articles such as baking powder, 
blue, blacking, &c., for domestic use, and the local article is gradually 
superseding imported goods. Following are the leading details in regard to 
each industry for the year 1914-15 :— 


Esteblish- Average Power used. = 
ments. Number of © 2 
Employees. de. o. 
_ | Gineludes work- | 3 A$ = SAE 
Industries, f | lng proprietors). oy 5 2 ats 
3 | #8 ic #42 | 6 | 2] 2 |Bas 
i Bal glia lea 
& Pa Males. |Females.| < a a Py é 
? 
Baking Powder and Self-raising| | H.-p. | £ 
Four... aay > Sts we nf 15 14 80 181 P 9,444 
Chemicals, Drugs, and Medicines.| 39 26 512 369 7 206,772 
Paints and Varnishes (includin : 
Fertilizers) wee ef 15) 1S 107 15 110 14,267 
Inks, Polishes, &C. 0 wees) 14 222 123 eg 53,484 
Total .. ow. of 93 | 69 | $2 | 638 226 | 283,967 
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Essential Ouls. 


A large proportion of the Australian vegetation yields essential oils, but 
the industry of oil extraction is as yet undeveloped. From information 
supplied by the Curator of the Sydney Technological Museum it appears 


that the following products can be obtained in large quantities :—~ 


Aromatic alcohol geraniol, a constituent used in the manufacture of 
synthetic rose oils; oil of a eucalyptus species which might be produced 
at a very cheap rate as a substitute for lemon oil, which it strongly 
resembles, though containing twice as much citral; citral used for flavouring 
purposes and perfumes; citronella, the chief constituent of citronella oil 
which is used extensively for perfuming soap and for similar purposes ; 
eucalyptus oils which are used for pharmaceutical purposes and in metallurgy 


as a means of separating metallic sulphides from the gangue by a flotation. 


process. 


XV.—SuRGICAL AND OTHER ScrenTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 


Most: of these establishments, which number 15, are engaged in the 
manufacture of optical instruments, such as spectacles, &c.; 94 males and 
18 females were employed during 1915, the average time worked per 
employee being 11:52 months. The total average power of machinery at 
12 of the establishments at which it is in use was 17 horse-power, and the. 
value of machinery and plant £4,894, 


XVI.—Jewewttery, TIMEPIECES, AND PLATED Wark. 


‘While there are numerous small establishments where timepieces are 
repaired, there are but few in which the articles are actually manufactured, 
and these are included with manufacturing jewellery :— 


Establish- Average | © | Power used. 3 
ments, Number of & & 8 Bot he eee 5 7 
Coa IG Baise worviig tom { | by 3 & Z 
7 . ' hm iinciudes Work ; pS} A-t-1 
Industries, a 2S | proprietors), | ae FY dj % “6 | 23° 
diag] i | a 333 
3 as ieee i 2 8 = | Pas 
ae a | Males. easel ia = ra) \ iT 
: i i - 
i a 
| | | lead 
i (Months: H.-p. amir Fs 
Electroplating ws wee] | MA) R) faa | | 76 | 58 | 10,695 
| i } 
| ; H 
Manufacturing Jewellery... «| 45 84 483 65 | 11°83 i 103 é { 18,153 
Pee, eee ane eee eee eee 
: i ef i 
} i 
Total.., ove Pes) 43 | 637 j red 11°38 | 173 58 28,853 
\ i | | 


In 1900 there were only 102 employees engaged in manufacturing 
jewellery ; in consequence of the import duty under the Federal tariff a 
number of factories were established, the figures for 1914-15 being 45 estab- 
lishments with 549 employees. The progress of this and other industries 
which supply commodities which are not essentials is a notable indication 
of the general prosperity of the State. Australian gem-stones are used 
extensively in the jewellery trade, and have commanded favourable attention 
in other countries, 


. 
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XVII.— Hzar;. Ligat; anp Power. 


Establishments connected with the supply. of heat, light, and. power show 
an increase in each year, the figures for the year 1914-15 are :— 


| Establish- Average 5 

I epee ta: Number of ¢ nee Power used. es) 

Employees BRS See 

EInduatries. py | includes working} 9-3 2 5 | ekg 

ah | proprietors. au o q 3 y | fae. 

notat| 2 cea| ga | 2 eas 

2 || Males. |Fomales.|. < a 3 | 9° “S 
a B i= 

Months) H.-p, [H-p. H.-p. & 

Coke-works: ... we on | 18 18 473 «. | 10°86 | 1,467 | 380 30 | 191,613 
Blectric Apparatus ... we vei] Oe 86 469 18 11°62 ied 168 80 223" 
Bleotric Light and Power «| 129) 129; 1,149 12 11°08 | 88,695 | ... | 2,580 | 1,597,624: 
Gas-works and Kerosene .., wl 38 41 | 1,480 5 11°60 | 1,989} 270 | 355 | 1,749,724. 
Lamps and Fittings, &.*.., one 6 5 118 3 12°00 500 14 7 80,978 
Total,,, wee v| 888) 224] 38,688 38 11°36 | 92,651 | 827 |3,052 | 3,612,157 


NA etme tt I EP 8 
* Includes Hydraulic Power.Worka.. 


The: chief‘ development in: this. class has’ occurred: in connection with. the 
supply of electric power and light, principally owing to. the development. of 
electric tramways in the Sydney and suburban area, and of electric lighting 
systems. 


Electric Light. and Power Works. 


The.value of the. plant and machinery used in furnishing electric power 
and light. is £1,597 ,624, and the engines have a capacity of. 127,551. horse- 
power. In 1915 the electric light produced was 33,207,442 kilowatt. hours, 
valued at £437,773, and the power 165,555,016 kilowatt hours, valued at 
£929,969 ; coal weighing 334,592 tons was used in 1914-15 for the generation 
of. electric light and power. The rapid progress of these establishments is 
shown by the following table :— ; : 


isnt | Average Number Machinery, Tools, and Plant. 
ectric Su Employees 

Year, Wom 4 (oleae eles Power 

ing proprietors). (full.capacity). Value, 
H.-p. £ 

1905 67 521 31,862 778,313 
1908 66 H 565 38,327 975,723 
1907 91 634 43,215 1,109,535 
1908 |. 97 748 46,200 1,012,231 
1909 108 769 66,428 1,047,680 
1910 97 749 67,745 1,176,920 
1911 104 &89 89,155 1,257,173 
1912 113 1,073. 110,511 1,350,488 
1913 115 1,118 114,371 1,391,007 
1915 129 1,161 | 127,551 1,597,624 


In the metropolitan area there’ are numerous small establishments, the 
Government tramway, Sydney Municipal Council and the Electric Light 
and Power Supply Corporation, Limited (Balmain) systems being the most 
extensive outside’ the Metropolitan district, the largest establishments. are 
connected with mines, as at Broken Hill and Cobar, or are controlled by 
municipal councils. Practically all the power is generated from coal, 
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The electric power for the Sydney tramways is obtained from a principal 
power-house at Ultimo and several auxiliary stations ; a large power-plant is 
in course of construction at White Bay, Balmain, 


State Power Supply. 


During 1911-12 investigations were carried out, under the direction of 
the Department of Public Works, for the utilisation of the water and coal 
resources of the State, in a general schenie for the development and distribu- 
tion of electric light and power over the more populated parts. 

A report of the Chief Electrical Engineer advocates, as a first instalment 
of the complete system, the establishment of a Power Station at one of the 
South Coast mines with transmission mains covering the coastal area between 
Sydney and Kiama, enabling the Government to supply power to all Govern- 
ment works and institutions, and to municipalities, mines, &e. The Gov- 
ernment is still investigating various suggested schemes with a view to 
bringing about some practical solution of the question. 


State Water-Power Schemes. 


A proposal to develop power on a large scale from the Shoalhaven River 
is being considered, as also the matter of an electric railway to Batlow, and 
possibly to Tumbarumba, with power derivable from Gilmore Creek. 


Gas-works, dc. 

Considerable progress has been made in the installation of electric lighting 
plants ; but the use of gas for lighting, power, and cooking is extending 
continually. The following table shows particulars of the operations of 
gas-works during each of the last ten years. The value of plant does not 
inelude mains. 


Average | Machinery, Tools, and Plant. 
Year, | Gas-works, Bhat ad of Gas made. P 7 ar 
vary . wer 
eee \(fall pp Value 
| | canes 
; 1,000 cubic H.-p. £ 
1 . | feet. i | 
1905 43 663 2,683, 396 1,057 ; 598,047 
1906 44 654 | 2,790,494 1,221 | 628,339 
1907 40 679 | 3,044,756 1,273 i 607,856 
1908 39 689 3,307,083 1,368 i 610,914 
1909 37 748 | 3,503,402 1,394 | 647,812 
1910 44 916 | 3,861,771 1,799 | 748,473 
191} 47 | 1,053 4,275,859 1,928 \ 888,711 
1912 47 \ 1,298 4,820,512 | 2,223 i 1,236,541 
1913 52 : 1,351 5,536, 139 2,107 : 1,112,828 
1914-15 53 | 1,485 6,080,270 ; 4,300 1,749,724 


During 1914-15 the quantity of coal used for gas was 416,485 tons, which, 
with 40,758 tons of shale, produced, in addition to the gas (valued at 
£953,602), 244,331 tons of coke (valued at £123,928), 5,038,090 gallons of 
tar (valued at £61,460), and 2,827,380 gallons of ammoniacal liquor (valued 
at £5,242). 


Mineral Oil, 


Extensive works for treating oil shale have been established at Newnes, in 
the Wolgan Valley, at Murrurundi, and at Hamilton, near Newcastle, 
Particulars may be found in the chapter “ Mining Industry.” 


#72099-—D 
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Coke-works. 


At the ecoke-works, 437,854 tons of coal were used in 1914-15 to produce 
299,458 tons of coke, valued at £235,436. Further information regarding 
coke is contained in the chapter “ Mining Industry.” 


XVIII.—LeatHERWARE. 


There are 24 establishments with 407 males and 125 females employed in 
the manufacture of leatherware not elsewhere included, the majority of the 
employees being engaged in making bags and portmanteaux. ‘Lhe employees 
in this class were busily engaged throughout the year, averaging 11:92 months 
per person. The power of the machinery in average use at 22 of the 
establishnents was 180 horse-power, and the value of the machinery and 
plant was £12,485. 

‘ XTX.—Mryor Wangs. 


Of the minor industries which cannot be classified under any of the 
preceding headings, the more important are broom and brush making, 
umbrella-making, and the manufacture of baskets, wicker-ware, and mats. 
The brooms are manufactured principally from millet grown in the State. 
An interesting feature of this industry is the employment which it affords 
to persons afflicted with blindness, and in 1915 there were 121 persons in 
the Sydney Industrial Blind Institution, who were employed in the 
manufacture of brushes, baskets, mats, dc. The particulars of the different 
industries for the year 1914-15 were as follow :— 


Average number | | p “3 
Establish- [of Employees (in. © Power used. ga 
mente. | cludes Working) g 8 ¢ 4 
| Proprietors). | 2&8 gm 
Industries, ee! | OBS | eee cee a 
Ran px io ad my 
my ; bg bet og 
; es | i Sa g 3 5 4 
Total) 4-9 | Males. |Females.; <4 § ‘'g a 3s 
ee | | Ped 3 x 3H 
Pei i 2 “7° : 
ia neeaxhs a | | Ai 
i ( 
Baskets and Wicker-ware, i Montha| H.-p. | H.-p.| H.-p. & 
Matting,&e. 1. 0. | 12 | 1 | yaa 3) 80) | 200 
Broomsand Brushware |. | 19 | 417 246 20 | 12°cO Bas 40 5,486 
Rubber Goods eet 8 | BY B80 115 |} 1200 | 386 | 262 65,997 
Toys .. 0. ae sae lf 6 6 27 6 | 11:24 ne 2 | 11 39) 
Umbrellag 2.) gg |g 59 v1 | 00} 2 | ij | gars 
Other Industries 22 1) 1) 95 | 1B | 196 90} lies} 10 j168 | “3 | 26,183 
Total ... .. | 76 | 52 | 980 | 945 | loi | 396 | 490 | 58 | 103,816 


Sratz Buitpine Construction, 

Building Construction was proclaimed a State Industrial Undertaking as 
from Ist October, 1913. It operates in three classes of work for the 
Public Departments, viz. :—1. Contracts—(a) Accepted in competition (as a 
general rule) with ordinary building firms ; (b) Quotations accepted after 
comparison with Government Architect’s estimates. 2. Works, of value 
exceeding £100 —on the basis of all costs for wages and materials, with 
overhead charges of 10 percent. in Metropolitan area, and 12} per cent. for 
Country Districts—such work as alterations to existing buildings and 
emergency works come under this class. 3. Jobs of value under £100, on 
the basis of all costs for wages and materials, with an overhead charge of 
20 per cent. 

The value of work performed in the year ended 30th June, 1915, was 
£418,102, the cost of carrying out the work being £384,357, resulting in a 
gross profit of £33,745. After deducting from the gross profits the charges 
for management, &c., there was a net profit for the twelve months of £6,597. 


a 
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EMPLOYMENT AND INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION 


EMPLOYMENT. 
Age Distribution. 


Legislation in regard to education, apprenticeship, and the regulation of 
industry determines age 14 as the normal minimum age at which children 
may find employment; the upward limit is naturally, for the majority of the 
population, within the age group 60-65, being defined for practical purposes 
by the fact that old-age pensions may be claimed from the Commonwealth 
Government on attainment by women of age 60, and by men of age 65. The 
population as at the census of April, 1911, classified in working and non- 
working or dependent ages—+.e., infancy and old age~and exclusive of the 
population of the Federal Territory situated within the boundaries of New 
South Wales, was as follows :— 


Population. Percentage of Total. 
Age Groups. 

Males, Females, Total. Males. | Females.) Total. 

Working ages— | 
14-20 was so! 116,397 | 113, 347 229,744 71 6°9 14:0 
21-29 see w{ 146,174 138,305 284,479 8-9 84 17°3 
30-39 aoe we) 119,349 110,604 229,953 7:2 67 13°9 
40-49 eis ms 97,578 81,038 178,616 5:9 49 10°8 
50-59 ma a0 66,889 50,869 117,758 4°] Diet 12 
60-64 ves ae 20,023)... 20,023 1:2 aad 12 
Total .. 4. wef 566,410 | 494,163 | 1,060,573 | 34-4 30:0 64:4 

Non-working ages— 

Under age 14 se| 250,480 244,584 495,014 15-2 149 $0°1 
60-64 a Pd eT ere 16,352 16,352 sive 10 10 
65 and over wet 36,368 30,134 66,502 2:2 18 40 
Total ... oo {286,798 291,070 577,868 17-4 17‘7 35°1 
Unspecified Be 4,490 3,803 8,298 3 2 i) 
Total, all ages «| 857,698 789,036 | 1,646,734 §2°1 479 100-0 


In every thousand persons in the population, 644 were classified in the 
working ages while the persons excluded from that category were approxi- 
mately 351, the ages of the remaining 5 having been unspecified. 
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Occupations. 


Records of occupation, however, show that the persons classed as bread- 
winners numbered only 437 per thousand of population. The following 
table displays the proportions of breadwinners to non-breadwinners :— 


— 


Population, Percentage of Total. 

Classification. 
Males. Females, Total. Males, | Females. | Total. 

Breadwinners— 

Specific Occupa- 

tions ...| 575,200 134,612 709,912 34°93 818 43-11 
Independent... 5,507 3,401 8,908 +33 21 “54 
Total ...| 580,807 138,013 718,820 35°26 8°39 43°65 
Dependent .... ...) 265,731 |. 650,480 916,211 16°14 © 39°50 55°64 
Unspecified ink 11,160 543 11,703 68 03 ‘71 
Total «| 857,698 789,036 | 1,646,734 52°08 47°92 100°00 


— 


The persons whose occupations were unspecified, constituting only 7 per 
1,000 of the total population, are negligible factors in comparison. Simi- 
larly, the independent class is relatively small, so that the population appears 
in two main sections—breadwinners in specific occupations, and depen- 
dents, the latter class, including married women and other’ persons engaged 
in services for which no money-wage is paid, such as domestic duties. 

Dependent males comprised somewhat less than one-third of the male 
population, while dependent females represented five-sixths of the female 
population. The class, independent males, was numerically and relatively 
larger than the class, independent females. ‘ 

The breadwinners were distributed in the occupational groups as 
follows :— 


Percentage of Total Population, 
Class, Males, Females. Total. a 
Males, Females, Total. 
Professional a 36,763 19,377 56,140 2:23 1:18 3°41 
Domestic ... sed 18,898 54,483 73,381 1:15 3°31 4°46 
Commercial ia 88,208 18,112 | 106,320 5°36 1°10. 6°46 
“Transport and Com- 
munication ... 60,367 1,597 61,964 3°66 10 3°76 
Industrial ... «| 171,921 36,093 | 208,014 10°44 2:19 12°63 
‘Primary Producers| 199,143 4,950 | 204,093 12°09 "+30 12°39 
Independent os 5,507 3,401 8,908 33. “21 54 
Total | 580,807 138,013 | 718,820 35°26 8-39 43°65 - 
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Class and Status. 


_ The class and grade of males excluding the dependent classes were as 
follows :— 


In Employment. 
Others. 
Proprietors. Assistants, < 
Class. : ene eas rp 
Employ-|_Non- Unre- | Pioyed. | J 
be Remune- Not Ap-| Not 
ing \Employ- muner- ; 
Labour. ne rated. | “ated, | plicable. | Stated. 
os 
Professional ., ee oe »-| 8,041 3,324 25,870 46 388 | 3,940 155 36,763 
Domestic, a ae . -| 3,804 1,168 12,732 190 696 728 82 18,8658 
Commercial 2 ae as -»| 12,015 | 10,180 | 57,767 610 | 1,891 | 5,273 472 | 88,208 
Transport and Communication ..| 2,216 | 3,558 | 51,192 277 | 1,398) 1,266 360 | 60,807 
Industrial a fe . »»| 14,750 6,188 | 135,104 436 7,617 7,198 673 | 171,991 
Brlusey Froducers ++ «+ «| 33,080 | 25,170 | 110,358 | 16,247 | 3,544 | poy 7,192 taste 
ndependent . 26 ‘is ae we * a os oe 507 + 
Unspecified 32 3) 2) Il ive) iss 503 | 2,582] ‘676 | 4,745 | 2,250] 11,160 
Total ne oe - ..| 68,582 | 49,676 | 393,616 | 20,387 | 16,210 | 32,307 | 11,189 | 591,967 
\ 


In this classification of population, inmates of hospitals, charitable or 
penal establishments, etc., have been classed according to their usual ayoca* 
tions, when such were indicated. 


For females, the classification on the same basis was as follows :— - 


> In Employinent. 
Others. 
Proprietors. Assistants. a 
Class. soto. Total. 
re- yed. 
vey oe _[Remune- oa Not Ap-| Not 
labour. As ane rated. rated. plicable.| stated. 
| fi 
Professional .. . eer eer 321 4,679 11,215 63 | 262 2,682 | 155 10,87% 
Domestic ae o o --| 1,600 1,789 47,658 812: 1,466 999 159 54,483 
Commercial... <% cis os 79 1,694 12,102 $90 | 312 2,119 116 | 18,112 
Transport and Conununication .. 40 5 1,586 is 5 4 | -» | 1,597 
Industrial 25 . o. «| 1,612 4,067 28,967 195 | 582 316 | 354 36,093 
Primary Producers .. ae «| L177 588 249 2,779 | ois 15 144 4,950 
Independent .. a oa ae . ee wis | 7 3,401 | ve 3,401 
Unspecified .. a “ fe 43 7 88 123 | 73 14) 195 | 543 
Total as: ee + oe .-| 5,672 | 12,827 | 101,815 4,869 | 2,700 9,550 1,123 | 138,556 
{ { 


The following table shows a summary of the class and grade of males. 
and females :— 


In Employment. aes 
ers, 
Proprietors, Assistants. S 
Class. . in eed, Total. 

sages employ- | Renune- ba Not ap-| Not ’ 

labour. | & rated. | sated. ase stated. 
Professional .. oe on .-| 3,362 8,003 87,085 108 650 | 6,622 -- 810 56,146 
Dumestion <2 1212 tif wage] avez} eo'gen | T's00 | 2208 | 7'hoe | a8 | 106!890 
Jommercial .. «. ee | 12 ; 2 2, 
eauer, tnd Commsietion ase | avg | senor | aot | bato| P| a! tue 
Industrial _ os ee we! 16,362 » i é 2 4,0 014 
Primary Producers .. o ..| 34,257 | 25,756 | 110,607 ; 19,026 3,544 Bip07 24,336 eo 
Tadependent .. a4 on ae ie oe a2 a #2 5 we 8, 
Unspecified os oe as ce 219 145 681 2,705 749 4,759 2,445 11,703 

el ae |__| 

Total ia se “% o+| 74,254 ) 62,503 | 495,431 } 25,256 | 18,910 | 41,857 12,312 | 730,523 
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ponderance of assistants, as compared with proprietors. 


Occupational Status. 
The classification, as regards occupational status, emphasises the pre- 
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tables include persons whose class of occupation was not specified :— 


The following 


Percentage of Total Percentage of Active 
Persons. Population. Breadwinners. 
Grade, = 
Males. |Females) Total. | Males. |Females| Total. | Males, |Females; Total, 
Proprietors— 
Employers ., oo 68,582 5,672 | 74,254 4°16 34 4°50 9°39 77 10°16 
Non-employers .. 49,676 | 12,827] 62,503] 3°02 | +78 3°80 6°80 1°76 8°56 
Assistants— | i 
Remunerated oe --| 393,616 | 101,815 | 495,431 | 23°90 | 618 30°08 53°88 13°94 67°82 
Unremunerated ., ..| 20,387 4,869 | 25,256| 4-24 | 30 1°54 279 “67 3°46 
Unemployed .. oe 16,210 2,700 | 18,910 99 | 16 115 2°22 *87 2°59 
Others .. os o 48,496 | 10,673] 54,169 2°64 “65 3°29 5°95 1°46 741 
Total --| 591,967 | 138,556 | 730,523 | 35°95 S4i 44°36 81°03 18°97 | 100-00 


Proprietors represent 88 per 


cent. of active brea 


dwinners. 


population, or 71-28 per cent. of breadwinners. 
Proprietors were grouped in occupational classes as followsi— 


cent. of the total population, or 18-72 per 
Assistants represent 31:62 per cent. of total 


Employers, Non-employers. Total, 
Class, : 7 
Males, |Females} Total. | Males. |Females; Total. | Males, |Females| Total, 
2 
Professional .. a 3,041 321 | 8,362 | 3,324] 4,679; 8,008 | 6,365 | 5,000 | 11,365 
Domestic ve . «| 8,304 1,600 4,904 1,168 1,789 2,957 4,472 | 3,389 | 7,861 
Commercial 12,015 879 | 12,894 10,180 | 1,694 | 14,874 | 22,195 2,578 | 24,768 
Transport and Communi- 
cation . os . 2,216 40 2,256 3,558 5 8,563 5,774 45 5,819 
Industriel 14,750 1,612 | 16,362 6,138 4,967 | 10,205 | 20,888 | 5,679 | 26,567 
Primary Producers 33,080 1,177 34,257 25,170 586 | 25,756 | 58,250 | . 1,763 | 60,013 
‘Unspecified os 176 43 219 138 7 145 314 50 364 
Total. 68,582 | 6,672 | 74,254 | 49,676 | 12,827 | 62,503 | 118,258 | 18,499 | 196,757. 
‘Assistants on the same basis were grouped thus :— 
Remunerated. Unremunerated. Total. 
Class, 
Males. |Females) Total. | Males, {Females} Total. | Males, |Females| Total. 
Professional e 25,870 | 11,215 | 37,085 45 63 108 } 25,9165) 11,278] 37,193 
Domestic “ oo 12,782 | 47,658; 60,900 190 812 1,002 | 12,922] 48,470] 61,392 
Commercial .. oe 67,767 | 12,102) 69,869 610 890 1,500 58,377 12,992 71,360 
Transport and Communi- | 
cation .. . 51,192] 1,536] 52,728 277 7 284 | 61,469 1,643 | 53,012 
Industrial oe oe «| 185,104 | 28,967 | 164,071 436 195 631 | 135,540 | 29,162 | 164,702 
Primary Producers .. +. | 110,358 249 | 110,607 | 16,247 | 2,779 | 19,026 | 126,605; 3,028 | 120,633 
Unspecified .. a 693 88 681| 2,582 123 2,705 3,175 211 3,386 
Total .. "393,616 | 101,815 | 495,431 | 20,387 | 4,869 | 25,256 | 414,003 | 106,684 | 620,687 
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The present war conditions have necessarily caused great changes in the 
occupations of the people, especially in regard to the employment of women. 


Age and Occupation. 


The breadwinners and dependents of cach sex classified in age-groups are 
shown below :— 


Breadwinners. Dependents, Unspecified. 

Age-Group. ‘ona i a 

Males. |Females| Total. | Males, |Females) Total. | Males, [Females Total. 
i i 

Under !5.. on »-| 10,726 3,797 | 14,523 | 255,127 | 256,176 | 511,808 423 8 431 
15-19...  ..] 78,088] 33,324/106,412| 8,224] 47,574] 55,798! 1,669 | 117 1,786 
20-24. 9... ..| 85,138} 31,317) 116,455 877 | 51,447| 52,324) 1,299 86 | 1,385 
25-44... os --| 244,272 | 46,273 | 200,645 486 | 180,001 | 180,487! 1,961 175 2,186 
45-60.. ws +» | 112,156 | 14,672 | 126,828 225 | 73,742] 73,967 1,146 38 1,184 
60-62... a ».} 19,380 2,720 | 22,100 81 | 13,626 | 13,707 562 8 508 
65 and over.. ++} 82,670 6,206 | 37,876 178 | 24,906) 25,084 8,520 92 3,542 
Unspecified .. ..| 3,377 704; 4,081 533 | 3,008] 3,541 580 91 671 
Total as --| 680,807 | 138,013 | 718,820 | 265,731 | 650,480 | 916,211 | 11,160 543 11,703 


Of the males under 15 years of age 4 per cent. were breadwinners; between 
the ages 15 and 19 years the percentage increased to 89; and in all age 
groups over 20 years the proportions of breadwinners were high, the margin 
of dependents being extremely small. Of the females the highest proportion 
of breadwinners (41-2 per cent.) was in the group 15 to 19 years, thereafter 
the proportion decreased gradually to 16-6 per cent, at ages 45 to 64 years, 
then showed a slight increase in the group 65 years and over. 

The following statement shows the proportion of breadwinners to the 
total number of males and females in each age group, and also the proportiom 
in each age group to the total breadwinners:— 


| Ratio of Breadwinners| Ratio of each Group 
Breadwinners, to total in each Age to total 
Age Group. | - Group. i Breadwinners. 

| Males. | Females. | Males, | Females, | Males. | Femates, 

{ 

| a per cent. | per cent, | percent, | per cent. 
Under 15 i 10,726 3,797 4°03 1:46 1°85 2°75 
15-19... 73,088 | 33,324] 89°89 41°19 12°58 24°15 
20-24 ... | 85,138 | 31,317] 98:89 37°84 14°66 22°69 
25-44. | 44,272 | 46,273] 99°80 20°45 42°06 33°53 
45-60 ; 112,156 14,672 | 99°80 16°59 19°31 10°63 
60-64 -... | 19,380 2,720 | 99°58 16-64 3°34 1:97 - 
65 and over ..., 32,670] 5,206] 99-46 | 17:29 5°62 377 
Unspecified... 3,377 704 | cree | cannes “58 ‘BL 

Total... oy 580,807 | 138,013 | 68°61 17°50 | 100°00 | 100-00 


The analysis in the following table, which shows the breadwinners under 
and over 20 years of age classified in industries, indicates that the primary 
producers included the largest number of male workers under 20 years of 
age, and the industrial class the largest number of females in that age 
group; the females aged 20 years and over were most numerous in the 
domestic class. 


The proportion of male breadwinners under 20 years was 14-4 per cent.; 
the commercial class showed the highest proportion, 17 per cent., followed 
closely by the industrial class, 16 per cent. Twenty-seven per cent. of the 
female breadwinners were under 20 years of age; the proportion was 
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highest in the industrial class, 41 per cent.; in the commercial class, 28 per 
cent., and in the domestic class and primary producers 25 per cent. were 
under 20 years. 


Males. Females, 
ns Under | 20and| U: Under | 20and| U 
nder | 20 an n- nder ant n- 
20, over. |specified Total. 20. | over. specified! Total. 
Professional a ie oes -.| 8,857 | 33,292 113 | 36,763 | 2,208 | 17,096 73 19,377 
Domestic .. < re + -.| 1,931 | 16,807 160 | 18,898 | 13,619 | 40,509 355 54,483 
Commercial es td ee .-| 14,606 | 73,198 404 | 88,208 5,096 | 12,938 78 18,112 
Transport and Communication «.| 7,094 | 52,846 427 | 60,367 266 | 1,326 5 1,597 
Industrial on $% of ..| 27,505 ) 143,452 964 | 171,921 | 14,701 | 21,255 137 36,093 
Primary Producers... as ..| 29,309 | 168,566 | 1,268 | 199,143 | 1,218 | 3,709 28 4,950 
Independent .. et oe ae 12 | 5,454 43) 5,507 18) 3,355 28 8,401 
Total Breadwinners .. .-| 83,814 |493,616 | 3,377 |580,807 | 37,121 | 100,188 704 | 138,018 
J 


Occupations AND ConJuGgat Conpivion or FEMALEs. 


Interesting information regarding the occupations of females in relation 
to their conjugal condition was disclosed by the census records of 1911. Of 
the breadwinners, 77-7 per cent. were classified as never married, 11-9 per 
cent. were married, and 9-7 -per cent. were widowed; of the dependents those 
never married represented 55:3 per cent., married, 89-9 per cent., and 
widowed, 46 per cent. The proportion of proprietors was much greater 
amongst the married. and widowed breadwinners than amongst the 
unmarried. 


Classification. ea Married. | Widowed. Divorced. Sioa Total. 
Professional ... xe en 16,173 1,918 1,196 63 27 19,377 
Domestic ti aks on 41,206 7,750 5,047 385 95 54,483 
Commercial ... ati sas 13,504 2,172 2,376 | 51 9 18,112 
Transport and Communica- ; 

tion ans sie ah 979 383 228 |. 5 2 1,597 
Industrial... $3 <i 32,433 2,260 1,245 135 20 36,093 
Primary Producers ... a 2,223 1,364 | 1,350 BB: «|| Peaster 4,950 
Independent ... tn Se 779 596 | 2,003 18 5 3,401 

Total wi we} 107,297 16,443 | 13,445 670 158 138,013 
Dependents ... say | 859,944 259,72 30,091 520 198 650,480 
Unspecified ... ses vee 362 46 Beh Sess 100 543 

Total Females ...) 467,603 | 276,216 | 43,571 | 1,180 456 789,036 


The distribution as breadwinners or dependents of the females in each 
conjugal condition group is indicated by the following percentages :~- 


Conjugal Condition. Breadwinners,| Dependents, 
3 percent. | percent. 
‘Never married =... ree wef 2296: 77°04 
Married a wae ga aes 5°95 | 94-05 
Widowed .. aa tee vee 30°88 69°12 


Divorced 000. eae 56°30 | 43°70 
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INTERCENSAL VARIATIONS. 
Age Distribution. 


The percentage variation as between the population of working and non- 
working ages in 1901 and in 1911 ig as follows:— 


1901. 19. 
Age Group. 
Males. Females, | Total, Males, | Females. | Total. 
Non-working ages-— per cent.|per cent.|per cent.\per cent.|per oath pee cent. 
Under 14 years... ina «| 17:0 16°6 33°6 15:2 14:9 30°1 
Males 65 and over; females 60; 
and over ... ae {| 20 2°3 4:3 22 2°8 5-0 


Total non-working ...; 19°0 18-9 37°9 17-4 17-7 35°1 


Working ages— 
Males 14—64; females 14—-59| 33-2 28°6 61°8 34-4 30°0 64:4 
Unspecified Mn oe san 2 ‘l 3 2 5 


Total all Ages vp O24 476 100°0 52:1 47°9 100-0 


The figures for 1911 are exclusive of the population in the Federal 
Territory. The increase of 4 per cent. in the proportion at working-ages 
reflects the results of the encouragement of immigration throughout the 
latter half of the decennium. 


The variation in the age distribution of breadwinners of each sex between 
the years 1901 and 1911 is shown below :— 


Proportion of Breadwinners in each 


‘Age Group. Proportion of total Breadwinners. 


Age Group. 1901, 1012. 1901. 1912. 


i 
‘ 


Males. | Females, | Males. | Females. | Males, | Females.) Males, | Females. 
t 


per cent./per cent./per cent.{per cent./per cent. |per cent.|per cent. (per cent. 
Under 15...) | 3°72 1:16 4:08 146 | .2°03 2°46 1°85 2°75 


15-19... ..,| 87°99 | 37-29 | 89-89 | 41:19 | 13°73 | 23:26 | 12:58 | 24:15 


20—24.., .../ 98°64 | 38-26 | 98°S9 | 37°84 | 13°57 | 21°86 | 14°66 | 22-69 
2544...) 98°89) 21°81 | 9980 | 20-45) 4478 | ste | 42-08 | 33-08: 
“4564... ...) 97-42 | 21°67 | 99°77 | 16°60 | 20-40 | 13:54 | 22-65 | 12-60: 
65 and over,.., 8407 | 26°57 | 99°46 17-29 498 | 457 | 562) 377 
Unspecified ...) se | ssscee | vec | see ol, 15 | ose | BY 


Total .... 63°75 | 17:59 | 68-61 | 17°50 | 10000 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 


Dependency. 


“Taking two groups, breadwinners including persons of dependent 
means and indefinite occupations, and dependents, the proportion in each 
class per cent. of the tota] population at the respective census dates between 


o* 
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1861 and 1911 was remarkably constant; those whose occupations were not 
recorded have been excluded :—- 


Percentage Distribution. 
Census Years. Males. Females. Total. 
Bread- Depend- Bread- | Depend- Bread- Depend- 

winners, ents. winuers. ents. winners. ents, 
1861 67°58 32°42 19°07 80°93 46°46 53°54 
1871 63°19 36°81 16°01 | 83-99 41°67 58°33 
1881 64:37 35°63 16°29. 83°71 42°61 57°39 
1891 63°13 36°87 17°36 82°64 42:09 57°91 
1901 63°75 36°25 17°59 82°41 41°76 58°24 
21911 68°61 31°39 17°50 | 82°50 43°96 ‘56-04 


The relatively high proportion of breadwinners in 1861 may be taken as a 
reflex of local conditions in a preponderance of able-bodied adults resulting 
from the opening up of the gold-fields and the consequent influx of immi- 
grants. Qhereafter no abnormal changes are apparent in the distribution 
of population. i 

Unfortunately, the basis of classification of occupations bas not been 
-constant from census to census. The first census record of occupational dis- 
tribution of population in New South Wales was obtained in 1841, when 
attention centred on pastoral and agricultural pursuits as constituting the 
important, and, in fact, almost the sole, industries of the people. Details 
available concerning other occupations are insufficient for fair compari- 
-gons. This condition was maintained, with but slight modification, in subse- 
guen%, census records till 1881, when the classification of occupations was 
elaborated, the unspecified section was curtailed, records of unemployed 
persons were obtained, and the classification by sex, in occupation, was made 
more definite, 


r 


. 


Specified Occupations. 


In regard to specific occupations, the grouping at eacb census was as fol- 
‘lows; persons classed as independent have been excluded :— 


1871. 1881, 1891. 1901. 1911. 
Class. 

M F, M. F. M. F, M. F, M, KF 
tien oan ee ee ees ee es, ee 
Professional ., «-| 6,817} 2,075 } 11,546} 4,288] 21,186 | 10,417 | 26,255 | 14,529{ 36,763] 19,377 
Domestic ve .-| 8,721] 16,507 | 12,689 | 25,000| 17,704 | 38,249 | 20,128] 62,690] 18,898 54,483 
Commercial ..  ..| 28,119] 2,478] 41,441] 4,194] 50,857] 4,782| 67,097] 10,567] 88,208] 18,112 
‘Transport and Com- 

munication Bares wees Based sees | 84,208 500 | 42,822 1,045 | 60,367 1,697 
Industriat 49,316) 6,126 | 97,203 | 10,326 | 118,998 | 17,819 | 122,692| 23,996 | 171,921| 36,098 


Primary Producers— 
Agricultural ..| 45,733] 6,361 | 60,365 | 6,520] 66,478] 7,022] 75,884) 1,735] 77,599 1,636 


Pastoral —..| 17,169| 1,666) 17,333| 2885| 27,912| °334| 31,312} 595 

Dairying 1.) we | cess | lu | wee | 'a'900 | 4,758 | 15°850| 2,286 | f6%,724] 8,268 

ae ++ «| 18,529] «... | 18,893| .... | 80,9396 1{ 88,378 4| 39,551 + 23 
‘orestry 6,358 6 

Other } 6,224 3| 6,788 23/4 Son Ps 


Total .. - -| 169,404 | 35,203 | 259,060 | 52,713 | 377,779 | 83,885 | 447,806 | 107,469 | 575,300 | 184,612 
| 
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As stated previously, the figures and classification for 1871 and 1881 are 
not on a strictly comparable basis with those for the subsequent censuses. 
The percentage distribution of the persons in specified occupations for 1891, 
1901, and 1911 was as follows:— 


1891, 1901, 1911. 
Class. H 

M. Fr, Total, M. F. Total, M. F, Total. 
Professional ,.. wo) 4°59} 2°96! 685 | 4:84) 261] 7°45! 5:17) 2°73) 7:90 
Domestic At | 3°83 | 8-29) 12-12 | 3°63; 9:49] 13°12 | 2°66) 7-67! 10°33 
Commercial .., .! 11:01} 1:03 | 12-04 | 12°08} 1:90) 13°98 | 12°43; 2°55) 14:98 

Transport and Commu- { 
nication oe we) T7742 ll) 7:52) 7°71 19] 7°90 | 8-50 231 873 
Industrial ie ...| 25°78 | 3°86 | 29°64 | 22°10| 4:32 | 26°42 | 24:29] 5:08) 29°30 
Primary Producers...) 29°21 ae 31°83 | 30°29 84 | 31°13 | 28°06 “70 | 28°76 
Total ... ~ ...j 81°83} 18-17 1100°00 80°65 | 19°35 |100°00 | 81°04 | 18°96 |100:00 


The percentages for 1911 show considerable decreases in two classes— 
domestic, and primary producers. The industrial class had improved on. 
the position at 1901, but had not quite recovered to the position of 1891. 
Other classes all showed improvement. Detail figures in regard to the sub-- 
classes of primary producers show the aggregate proportion, made up as. 
follows :— 


1891, : 1901. 1911. 

Primary Producers. | rn 

M F M. F. M | F, 

Agricultural ne ase | 14°40 1°52 13°67 31 10°93 -23 

five HEE GEL eee? SBE 07 : ‘lL | 
Pastoral 5°89 7 5°64 1 } 9-82 46 
Dairying ... -_ i »| 1°08 1-03 2 85 “41 

Mining... “ee ea | 670, 09 691 00 5°58 00. 
Forestry ... fio ac ved L 114 oo | 122 o1 i¢ 90 ‘00° 

Other 5 UL -83 01 
Total or | 29°21 2-62 | 30°29 84 28:06 70 

. | | 


Awnuat Recorps or Prrtary anp Manuracturine InpustRIEs. 


For the intervals between the census periods, records as to the numbers of 
persons in occupations are restricted to the primary industries, and to the 
manufacturing section of the industrial group, concerning which groups 
annual returns are collected in this Bureau of Statistics. The following are 
the figures showing persons permanently employed in the principal 
industries of the State since 1905. The majority of women and girls 
engaged in agriculture and dairying are only partly so employed, in con- 
junction with, or in addition to, their usual domestic duties. In the manu- 
facturing industry, employees in establishments where no machinery is 
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used are not recorded, unless at least four persons are engaged. ‘The figures 
for 1914-15 relate to the period ended 30th June, 1915, except for the 
mining industry, which relate to the calendar year 1914:— 


Agricultural. Dey ing. Pastoral. Mining. Manufacturing. 
lo 2 Coaland;_ 
Year, eh: Metal. | “Shale. 


Males, | Females. 


Males. | Females.| Males.: | Females. | Males. Males. Males. 


1905 | 62,419 | 5,608 | 19,287 | 14,209 | 29,919 | 24,795 | 14,187 | 56,111 | 16,064 
1906 | 63,448 | 5,715 | 21,476 | 15,626 | 32,598 | 27,347 | 15,199 | 59,979 | 17,843 
1907 | 57,327 | 5,385 | 22,374 | 15,424 | 40,405 | 26,402 | 17,356 | 65,953 | 20,514 
1908 | 55,324 ; 5,409 | 24,887 : 16,908 | 39,625 ; 20,881 | 18,084 | 67,616 | 21,482 
1909 | 59,541 | 4,770 | 25,514 | 17,803 | 38,714 | 17,836 | 18,569 | 69,184 / 22,518 
1910 | 59,091 | 5,228 | 27,449 | 19,404 , 40,008 | 19,369 | 18,044 | 75,384 | 24,327 
1911 |! 58,299 | 5,782 | 27,488 | 19,422 | 43,387 | 19,360 | 17,657 | 82,083 | 26,541 
- 1912 | 58,984 | 5,779 | 26,537 | 18,439 | 41,893 | 19,807 | 18,051 | 88,178 | 27,383 
(1913 | 61,525 | 6,950 | 25,961 | 18,478 | 40,543 | 19,914 | 18,966 | 93,036 | 27,364 
1914-15] 59,944 | 7,875 | 23,435 | 15,917 | 39,131 | 17,493 | 19,977 | 90,301 | 26,161 


During the period 1905-13 there was a steady increase.in the labour per- 
manently employed in all the principal industries, with the exception of 
agriculture and metal-mining. Employment during 1914-15 was affected 
by the adverse conditions of drought and war. 

Since 1910 the number of persons employed in agriculture has increased, 
while in pastoral and dairying a decrease is evident; but, as in many cases, 
agriculture is associated with other rural occupations, persons may be 
returned as engaged in agriculture in one year, and in other rural pursuits 
in another year. 

Employees in pastoral industries increased rapidly in number until 1907; 
but the figures for 1910, though showing a recovery from the depression of 
1908 and 1909, were slightly below the record of the year 1907. The highest 
point for the decennium was reached in 1911. ; 
. A noticeable feature of the table is the rapidly-increasing extent to which 
women and girls are employed in factories, while the increase in the number 
of men and boys employed also was maintained steadily. The decline in 
-the number of metal-miners since 1906 is a reflex of the effect of low prices 
current for metals. 

Grouping the figures shown above in Primary and Secondary Industries, 
the following results are obtained :— 


Primary, ¢ a All Industries. 
i> ry. 
Year, Manufacturing, 
Rural. Mining. Total, Males. Females. Total. 

1905 131,442 | 38,932 | 170,374 72,175 206,668 | 35,881 | 242,549 

1906 138,863 | 42,546 | 181,409 77,822 220,047 | 39,184 | 259,231 

“1907 140,915 | 43,758 | 184,673 86,467 229,817 | 41,323 | 271,140 

“1908 142,153 ; 38,965 | 181,118 89,098 226,417 | 43,799 | 270,216 

1909 146,342 | 36,405 | 182,747 91,702 229,358 | 45,091 | 274,449 

1910 151,180 | 37,413 | 388,593 99,711 239,345 | 48,959 | 288,304 

1911 154,378 | 37,017 ) 191,395 108,624 248,274 | 51,745 } 300,019 

4912 151,632 | 37,858 | 189,490 115,561 253,450 | 51,601 {| 305,051 

1913 153,457 | 38,880 | 192,337 120,400 259,945 | 52,792 | 312,737 
1914-15 146,302 | 37,470 | 183,772 116,462 250,281 ; 49,953 | 300,234 


Contrasting Primary and Secondary Industries as above, it is noticeable 
that the Primary Industries experienced adverse periods in 1908 and 1912, 
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and in 1914-15, when the numbers employed showed decreases as compared. 
with the figures for the year immediately preceding. In 1914-15 the 
decrease was reflected in the secondary group. 

Reviewing the proportional increases under each head since 1901, the 
advance is most noticeable, particularly in the female sections of the manu- 
facturing or secondary group; taking the numbers at 1901 as a base, repre- 
senting 100 in each case, the following figures mark the relative positions 
‘in 1911, 1913, and 1914-15. 


1911. 1913. 1914-15. 
Pbk Ss M. F. Total. M. F. Total M. F. Total. 
Primary—Rural _,., o» 124 132 125 123 133 125 118 124 119 
Mining ... « Ol... 101 106 =. 106 «6102S iw 1008 

Total » 118 132 120 119 133 121 114 124 15 
Secondary—Manufacturing 151 227 164 171 234 182 166 224 176 
Total .» 127 168 133 133 171 139 128 162 133 


Aprquacy or Lasour, 


The adequacy of labour for the development of the resources of the 
State is measurable by numbers and by efficiency. Sparseness of popu- 
lation in every State is an outstanding feature of economic conditions 
throughout Australia, and in recent years the question has been raised in 
several States, including New South Wales, as to the necessity for the 
introduction of workers from abroad in order to provide adequate labour- 
to continue the expansion of the natural resources of the States. 


IMMIGRATION. 


Commonwealth Control. 


Power to legislate with regard to immigration and emigration is conferred’ 
upon the Commonwealth Parliament, under the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia Constitution Act, and the legislation under this section is contained 
in the following enactments:—Immigration Act, 1901-1912; Pacific Island 
Labourers Act, 1901-1906; Contract Immigrants Act, 1905; Emigration 
Act, 1910. 

The enactments relating to immigration operate in the direction of 
restricting the right of entry of persons to the Commonwealth; they super- 
sede and embody, with necessary modifications, the pre-Federation policy of 
the several States, which generally imposed limitations upon the admission,,. 
within their boundaries, of persons regarded as undesirable for medical and 
other reasons, 


General Conditions. 


The Acts define the classes of persons who come under the heading of 
prohibited immigrants, including persons who fail to pass prescribed dictation 
tests, or do not possess the prescribed certificate of health, criminals, and 
immoral persons, or persons otherwise undesirable. Persons suffering from 
serious transmissible or communicable disease are debarréd specifically; also 
idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded or epileptic persons; and the Immigration 
Act of 1912 makes special provision for the establishment of medical bureaux 
at places outside the Commonwealth; and for the appointment of medical 
referees in the Commonwealth or outside it, to conduct the medical examina- 
tion of immigrants, or intending immigrants. The onus of the introduction 
of prohibited immigrants lies chiefly upon the masters, owners, agents, or 
charterers of vessels, a penalty of £100 attaching in respect of each such 
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entrant or stowaway, as well as the liability for maintenance and deportation. 
A stowaway is defined as any person other than a bona fide passenger, or a 
member of the crew duly entered on the ship’s articles. The administration 
is empowered to search vessels for stowaways. 

Exemption from the general provisions of the Acts may be claimed by 
persons holding exemption certificates, by persons accredited by any Govern- 
ment, by members of the King’s regular sea and land forces, and by masters 
and crews of public vessels of any Government, and of vessels trading to 
Commonwealth ports, providing, in regard to the vessels last mentioned, that 

Af any of the crew be missing when the vessel clears the port, such person 
‘may be declared a prohibited immigrant, and the master be held respon- 
‘Sible. The prescribed dictation test may be imposed at any time up to two 
wyears after the admission of an immigrant. Provision is made for the 
conditional entry of prohibited immigrants for a limited period. 


Contract Immigrants. 


The Contract Immigrants Act, 1905, regulates the admission of immi- 
_grants under contract to perform manual labour. Contracts in this connec- 
tion must be in writing, made by or on behalf of some person named and 
yresident in Australia. They are subject to Ministerial approval, which may 
be withheld if the fulfilment of the contract is likely to be prejudicial to the 
public welfare, either as affecting an industrial dispute, or as to the con- 
ditions of, and standards prevailing in, local industry. It may be withheld, 
also, if there is insufficient evidence of difficulty in obtaining a worker of 
equal skill and ability within the Commonwealth. This latter provision is 
not applicable to contract immigrants who are British subjects, born in the 
‘United Kingdom or descended from a British subject there born; nor does 
the Act apply to domestic servants and personal attendants accompanying 
their employers. 

The following statement shows the number of contract immigrants 
admitted to Australia since 1907, and also the numbers of those whose 
contracts designated some locality in New South Wales as the subject place 
of the contract :— 


| 

Contract bomigrants admitted to Australia. } Contracts 

Year, relating to 

: New South 

British. Non-British. Total, | Wales. 
\ 

1907 731 i 241 972 56 
1903 20 | 2 22 14 
1909 152 | 6 158 34 
1910 38 1 : 3S 10 
1911 332 20 352 12 
1912 201 16 217 89 
1913 27 1 28 ll 
1914 20 | igs 20 1 
1915 10 32 42 33 


During the year 1915 no contracts were disapproved, nor were any con- 
tract immigrants refused admission; the thirty-two non-British contract 
immigrants admitted were American iron and steel workers, engaged to 
work at Newcastle. 

’ The Pacific Island Labourers Act prohibits the importation, and regu- 
lates the deportation of Pacific Islanders engaged for labour on sugar plan- 
tations, 
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EMIGRATION, 


The Emigration Act, 1910, operates in the direction of restricting the 
emigration of children and aboriginal natives from Australia, regulating 
contracts in relation thereto, and supervising the transportation or removal 
of prohibited emigrants. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF IMMIGRATION. x 


The Commonwealth. 


Encouragement of immigration, as undertakeu by the Commonwealth, has 
been confined to advertisement of the attractions of Australia generally, 
with a view to promoting the flow of voluntary immigration to the different 
States. 


The amounts expended by the Commonwealth during the years 1910-15 
are shown in the following statement :— 


Expenditure. 1910-11. | 1911-12, 1912-13. 1913-14, | 1914-16. 
In United Kingdom — £ | £ £ £ £ 
For Newspaper advertising| 5,328 4,839 4,073 x . 
For other purposes 4,675 8,444 10,284 daaeuee 12,921 
In Australia ... Nie 5,640 6,713 5,905 11,004 4,403 
Total tee 15,640 19,896 20,262 40,546 17,324 


The amounts expended in Australia are chiefly the costs of advertising, 
of the production of photographs, lantern slides, and cinematograph films, 
and publications, in which are described conditions of life and industry in 
‘Australia. 


The State Policy. 


State-assisted immigration was inaugurated in New South Wales in the 
year 1832, and maintained until 1885. After an interval of twenty years, 
the policy was reaumed in 1905, 


The following statement shows the expenditure on, and the resulting 


increase of population from, the encouragement of immigration by the State 
grants, in the period 1906-1915 :— 


| Immigrants assisted. 
‘ [ee = Unagsisted 
Y E diture, j 
ended | exclusive of Nominated, | Selected. Total. Pee 
20th June, | Administration, =e ee - 7 employment, 
| Males, basaaigl| Males. | Females.; Males. | Females. 
£ | 
“1906 1,226 23 143 166 re 
1907 8,079 199 1,612 \ 1,811 284 
1908 | 13,184 835 2,088 2,923 966 
1909 22,436 1,656 2,301 3,957 1,219 
eS eel a ett 
1910 26,815 1,068 | 1,184 | 1,455 526 | 2,523 ; 1,710 | 1,730 
1911 32,786 2,422 | 2,317 | 1,960 599 | 4,382 | 2,916 2,317 
1912 | 59,186 4,577 | 4,304 | 2,942 | 1,083 | 7,519 | 5,337 3,269 
1913- | 69,656 5,002 ; 6,148 | 1,745 754 | 6,747 | 6,902 3,787 
1914 33,158 1,983 | 3,401 662 768 | 2,645 ) 4,169 3,377 
1915 | 24,501 495 825 126 | 250 621 | 1,075 584 
Total... 291,027 36,439 18,964 55,403 17,533 


* Six months—January to June, 
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For the financial year 1915-16 the sum of £20,000 was voted for the 
promotion of immigration and advertising the State, whilst an additional 
sum of £4,483 was voted to meet the proportion of the joint expendi- 
ture of the amalgamated Immigration Department of New South Wales 
and Victoria which is chargeable to New South Wales. These votes are 
supplementary to the usual vote, approximating £22,800, for maintenance 
and administration of the office of the Agent-General in London, and of the 
Immigration and Tourist Bureau in Sydney. 


_ Nomination and selection of immigrants are confined chiefly to persons 
‘jn the United Kingdom, and the following statement shows the proportion 
of British subjects, in comparison with foreign-born, among assisted immi- 
grants, in the period 1906-1915 :— 


Immigrants from— 
Total. 
gncied United Kingdom Other British Foreign Countries 
80th June ; 8 ; Possessions. * 
, oe Selected, pao Selected. ae a Selected: Aout Selected. | Total. 
*1906 23) 143] ., a is we | > 28) 148 | 166 
1907 199 1,331 ia 281 Kas in 199 1,612 | 1,811 
- 1908 795 1,898 33 189: 74 1 835 2,088 ; 2,923 
1909 1,580 2,269 90 24 36 8 |. .1,656 2,301 | 3,957 
1910 2,210 1,958 20 12 22 ll 2,252 1,981 | 4,233 
1911 4,675 2,524 4 3 60 32 4,739 2,559 | 7,298 
~ 1912 8,781 3,958 1 me 99. 17 8,881 3,975 \12,856 
-1913 10,997 2,482 Bi > ae 150 17 | 11,150 2,499 |13,649 
1914 5,197 1,396 23 8 164 26 5,384 1,430 | 6,814 
1915 1,298 369 8 eee 14 7 1,320 876 | 1,696 
Total | 35,705 | 18,328 182 517 §52 119 | 36,439 | 18,964 |55,403 


* Six months—January to June. 


Assisted passages are grauted to immigrants who are classified as selected 
or as nominated; the former include only farmers, agricultural labourers, 
and domestic servants. The selection of assisted immigrants is made 
mainly from the population of the United Kingdom; but a proportion may 
be drawn from Canada, South Africa, and other parts of the British Empire, 
also from other European. countries, and the United States of America, 
provided they are eligible under the regulations of the Commonwealth 
Immigration Acts. Selected immigrants must be under 45 years of age, 
of good character, and in general must afford satisfactory evidence that 
they are Jikely to prove suitable settlers ; they are brought to the State for 
minimum net fares of £6 for domestic servants and £8 for agriculturalists, 
and assistance is given in respect of their wives and families. <A 
committee, formed in London, has raised funds to assist young women, who 
become unemployed on account of the war, to emigrate to Australia. The 
Commonwealth Government has decided to assist financially to the extent 
of £3 per head, and the net fare to approved persons is £2 each, which is 
usually advanced by the Government upon an undertaking to repay. 


Arrangements exist with various steamship companies for reductions 
in the ordinary rates for passages from the United Kingdom, Belgium, 
Italy, and other European countries. Besides these reductions a Govern- 
ment contribution, ranging from £4 to £8, is made towards the fares, these 
-concessions being allowed to persons approved in London by the Superin- 
tendent of Immigration. : 
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The following statement shows the distribution of selected immigrants in 
their respective occupational classes in each financial year:— 


Rural Workers. 
waste! |__| Beatie] ome | Tarai 
Farm ervants. 
Farmers, Labourers, Total. 

*1906 14 56 70 7 15 51 
1907 51 485 536 39 534 503 
1908 17 175 792 545 323 428 
1909 20 1,478 1,498 544 4 255 
1910 11 1,428 | 1,439 434 | ae 108 
1911 12 1,831 1,843 387 ae 329 
1912 11 2,472 2,483 520 205 767 
1913 10 1,662 1,672 349 3 275 
1914 13 | 529 542 579 | ssaaee $21 
1915 1 14 15 808 | sane 53 

oo pia ae fs) ee Se ate tae eee 
Total ..., 160° 10,730 | 10,890 | 3,912 1,084 8,090 


* Six months—-January to June. 


Since 1912 there has been a diminution in the immigration of selected 
agriculturists; as to domestic servants the numbers, though increasing, 
still appear inadequate to meet the demand, and, as a further, encourage- 
ment to this class of immigrant, the Government has arranged to 
advance part of the fare to competent girls, the advance to be repaid in 
instalments after arrival. Arrangements have been made also whereby a 
person resident in New South Wales may prepay the cost of the passage 
for a domestic, who will repay the advance in instalments extending over 4 
period of six months. A feature of the domestic section of immigration is 
the recent increase in the numbers persuaded to emigrate by their former 
friends, who are allowed ‘to arrange positions for them, subject to the 
approval of the Immigration Bureau, 


Persons nominated for assisted passage by relatives in the State may 
be granted a reduction of £4 on each full fare. In the case of wives 
and families nominated by persons resident in the State, a reduction of £6 
is made, which may be increased to £8 per adult if the nominator is a 
farmer or farm labourer. Thus the lowest net fares to nominated accepted 
immigrants are £6 per adult for wives and families of farm workers, £8 
for wives and families of other workers, £10 for all other nominees. All 
nominees must be under 45 years of age (except in the case of a wife, 
whose age must not exceed 50 years). Sound health and good character 
are essential. Children between the ages of 3 and 12 years at date of 
embarkation are carried at half rates, whilst one child, under 3 years, 
travelling with its parents, is carried free; any additional children under 
3 years are charged quarter rates. 


Until the year 1912 the nomination system was available for farm 
labourers, domestic servants, artisans, and manual workers, and in case of 
nominees, who were near relations of the nominators, for other occupations. 
‘In 1912, the nomination system was restricted to the wives and children of 
nominators, but persons eligible and nominated before this alteration in 
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policy were exempted from the restriction. In 1913 the system was 
extended to include brothers and sisters, with their families, if of approved 
occupations. Nominators are required to lodge the reduced steamer fare, 
and to guarantee that employment awaits the nominees, or that adequate 
provision will be made for their maintenance. Any immigrant who settles 
upon the land as owner, lessee, or labourer, within a reasonable time of his 
arrival, may be granted a remission of one-third of the railway fare for 
himself and family when travelling to the district in which he settles, and of. 
one-third of the railway freight charged on household furniture, stock, and 
agricultural implements which were in his possession on arrival. These 
concessions may be granted also to nominated immigrants proceeding to the 
homes of their nominators, or travelling to take up farm work or domestic 
service. 
Selection of Subsidised Immigrants. 


Till 1912 intending immigrants from the United Kingdom were selected 
or approved after nomination per medium of the Agent-General’s office in 
London, but in 1913 the Government established an Immigration Depart- 
ment in London, and the Superintendent thereof now makes all arrange- 
ments for assisted passages. 


Suspension of Immigration during War. 

At the outset of hostilities in Europe it became the duty of the British 
oversea dominions to refrain from all inducements to persons of military 
age to emigrate from the United Kingdom, and immigration to New South 
Wales has since been confined to domestic servants, amongst whom were a 
number of widows, with their children. 


Co-operation of the States. 


In the early part of 1918 the Attorney-General of New South Wales, being 
in London, was enabled to arrange for conjoint action with Victoria in 
regard to the regulation and supervision of immigration. For this purpose 
the Immigration Office in London of the State of Victoria was amalga- 
mated with the New South Wales Office, as from Ist July, 19138. Thia 
action resulted practically from discussion at the Premiers’ Conference 
of 1912 on immigration, particularly in relation to disparity of passage 
rates in force under the immigration policies of the different States. 


Reception of Immigrants. 


Vessels carrying immigrants are met on arrival by officers of the Immi- 
gration Bureau, and in certain cases, where large numbers of immigrants 
are travelling from England, an officer joins the vessel at Melbourne. 
Suitable accommodation is available for all immigrants pending their entry 
into situations, and advice is given freely. In the majority of cases assisted 
immigrants go to employment at once. Details have been given previously 
regarding the numbers of immigrants placed in employment in each year 
through the agency of the Immigration Bureau. 

The question of providing a Government Depét for the accommodation of 
immigrants was under the consideration of the Government during 1912. 
The provision of such a building was approved, but before a suitable site was 
secured accommodation was made available through the efforts of organisa- 
tions, such as the Church of England Men’s Society, and the Central 
Methodist Mission. The Government then arranged with the: Church of 
England authorities to provide accommodation for 400 people at their 
Welcome Home. 
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Arrangements have been made for the purchase of a suitable house to be 
used as a reception and training home for immigrant domestics. 


r 


Travre UNIoNs. 


The Trade Union Act of 1881 defines a “Trade Union” as “any com- 
bination, whether temporary or permanent, for regulating the relations 
between workmen and employers, or between workmen and workmen, 
or between employers and employers, or for imposing restrictive con- 
ditions on the conduct of any trade or business, whether such combination 
would or would not, if this Act had not been passed, have been deemed 
to have been an unlawful combination by reason of some one or more of 
its purposes being in restraint of trade.” 

The Act provided simple machinery for the incorporation, free of cost, of 
Unions, and the practical advantages of registration quickly became evident 
to those interested in industrial organisation. 

In regard to Trade Union contracts, an express stipulation of the Act is 
that nothing contained in it shall enable any Court to entertain any legal 
proceeding instituted with the object of directly enforcing or recovering 
damages for breach of — 

(1) Agreements— 

(a) between members of a Trade Union as such concerning the condi- 
tion on which auy members . . . shall or shall not sell their 
goods, transact business, employ or be employed. 

(b) for the payment by any person of any subscription or penalty to a 
Trade Union. 

(c) for the application of funds of a Trade Union to— _ 

(i) provide benefits to members, or 

Gi) furnish contributions to any employer or workman not a 
member of such Trade Union, in consideration of such em- 
ployer or workman acting in conformity with the rules or 
resolutions of such Trade Union, or 

(iii) discharge any fine imposed upon any person by sentence of a 
Court of Justice. 

(d) made between one Trade Union and another. 

(2) Bonds to secure the performance of any of the above-mentioned 
‘agreements. 

This section does not, however, render unlawful any such agreements as 
are mentioned above, nor does any provision of the Act affect agreements— 

(i) between partners as to their own business; 

(ii) between employer and employee regarding such employment; 

(iii) in consideration of the sale of goodwill of a business or of in- 
struction in any profession, trade, or handicraft. 

The Industrial Arbitration Act, 1901, provided for the incorporation as 
industrial unions, &c., and the Industrial Disputes Act, 1908, while stripping 
registration for industrial purposes of its authority to confer any altered 
legal status, did not affect the incorporation of any Unions duly registered 
under the Act of 1901, at the time of its expiration. Similarly the Indus- 
trial Arbitration Act, 1912, preserved existing registrations, and still 
restricted to the registered Trade Union the right of being the only appli- 
cant which may obtain registration as an Industrial Union of employees. 

The outcome of these events is reflected in the records of registrations 
for individual years. The maximum number of registrations of Trade 
Unions in any year was 46 in 1902. The-next highest numbers were 38 
in 1890 and 35 in 1901, and the registrations in 1915, viz. 11, were the 
lowest since 1906. 
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Incorporation and Dissolution. 


In the thirty-four years, 1882-1915, 495 Unions have been incorporated 
ander the Trade Union Act. The numbers, for quinquennial periods, of 
new Unions registered and of such registrations since cancelled or still 
effective, as at December, 1915, are as follows :— 


: , Registrations of each Period. 
Period. Tastee 
| Since Cancelled. Still Effective, 

1882-6 49 28 21 
1887-91 | 92 76 16 
1892-6 23 19 4 
1897-1901 - 43 18 25 
1902-6 96 69 27 
1907-11 125 ' 49 76 
1912 26 11 15 
1913 17 2 15 
1914 3B. 3 : 10 
1915 | a | a 11 

Total ... 495 275 220 


The majority of unions are of comparatively recent formation, since 154 
of those existent have been registered since the beginning of 1902. The 
total number existent at the end of 1915 represents approximately 45 per 
cent, of the unions formed throughout the period. The average life of all 
extinct unions was about seven years. 


. Cancellations for the most part have been directly consequent upon non- 
compliance with the requirements of the law in regard to making returns 
as to the membership and funds, which default was usually attributable to 
the moribund condition of the union. In a few instances registrations were 
terminated by amalgamation of unions, or by their absorption in other 


bodies.. 


The steady progression of recent years is indicated in the following state- 
ment :— 


‘ Number of these | Average Member- 

ren "Rogintoral, | Unions detunetat| ship of Unions 
1907 13 9 693 
1908 25 5 745 
1909 27 15 767 
1910 29 13 749 
1911 31 7 804 
1912 26 11 962 
1913 7 2 1,019 
1914 | 13 3 1,100 
1915 | 11 
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The following statement shows the position of all Trade Unions for Sek 
of the four years 1911-14, as regards finances and membership: — 


Unions existent, end of year 


Total income .., 
Total expenditure 
Total assets 
Membership .., 


Income per member ... | 
Expenditure per member 
Amassed funds per member 


1911, 1912. 
191 209 
£163,448 £199, 157. 
£146,959 £173,474 
£114,687 £151,543 
153,504 201,144 
Qis. 3d. 19s. 9d. 
19s. 2d. 17s, 3d. 
14s. 11d. 15s. 1d. 


1913. 

214 
£209,478 
£183,304 
£193,520 
218,005 
19s. 3d. 
16s. 10d. 


17s. 9d, 


1914. 

219 
£297,314 
£271,570 
£186,568 
240,798 
24s, 8d. 
22s, 7d. 
15s. 6d. 


The unions are classified in two groups according to their constitu- 


tion, viz., of employers and of employees. 


The following table displays their 


relative positions as at 31st December, 1914 :— 
Membership. Funds. 
Trade Unions. No. Aggregate. te . 
EE |avaresste et Urn 
Males. |Females| & 5 
[Sie=) 
| £ £ 
Employers 14 2,930} 154) 220 3,069 219 
Employees _ 205 | 229,629 | 8,085 | 1,160 | 183,499 895 
Total .., 219 2,60 | 20 1,100 | 186,568 852 


The following statement gives a general view of the numerical strength 


of all trade unions during the last five years :— 


Membership. 1910, 1$11. 1912, 1913. 1914, 

Less than.. ; 100 47 54 49 48 47 
100andlessthan 500 65 65 7. 85 79 
500 1,000 22 24 23 22 27 
1,000 is 1,500 12 15 15 11 9 
1,500, 2,000 6 6 rl 15 13 
2,000 4, 3,000 2 9 8 7 re 
3,000 $3 4,000 2 2 4 5 7 
° 4,000 re 5,000 2 1 3 4 3 
5,000 3 8,000 2 4 5 4 6 
8,000 S 10,000 | RR arene avait 2 1 
10,000, 20,000 | vss. 1 2 2 2 
20,000 =, 25,000}... 1 1 l 1 
Exceeding 25,000 Te || eevee AP sweugss ay sagaak 
Not stated 12 9 11 8 13 
Total 174 191 209 214 219 
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Emp ioyers’ Unions. 


Appended is a list of the employers’ unions, showing receipts, expendi- 
ture, assets, and membership :—- 


Trad. ‘ Membership, 
Group. Caine Receipts. | Sp aad Assets. |___ 
reporting.| | Males. | Females. 
a . es =e ft oh b ame 
| | 
£ £ £ 
Licensed Victuallers. eat od 1,646 | 1472 | 255 | 1,093 | 151 
| 
Carters ow ee ee 615 503 569 885 fs 
Builders, Contractors, and Tuck- 
pointers ts Bs wl 4 2,603 2,682 1,244 255 eetake 
| 
Farriers .. eae ee 866 772 250 445 | see 
i 
Butchers... ies or a 1 755 808 334 1400] evesxe 
Bakers nu Gu, we ap 1,008 751 384 | 152 | o. 
\ } 
Tug and Lighter Owners re 1 34 49 3 | 28 
| i 
Laundrymen ine an esky Vb: 79 47 82 | 72 
Basket-makera ... a2 eee | 17 14 1 | WwW f ow, 
Hairdressers ats ae Bale. Uk 238 237 3! 189 debves 
Dairymen .., aa en +i 1 363 358 |(-)56 | 161 3 
Total... eas .| 14 8,224 7,793 3,069 | 2,930 154 
i 
} 


Empioyers’ UNIoNs. 
Development. 


As regards numbers, membership, and funds, trade: unions of employees 
constitute by far the strongest group. Though numbers of the early unions 
formed in New South Wales were brauches of British or foreign organisa- 
tions, for the most part unions were of local origin and independent govern- 
ance. But as the conception of unionism has undergone radical revision in 
recent years, so the constitution of unions has been subject. to alteration in 
the direction of centralisation, Throughout the first decade of registration— 
in fact, practically till 1890—separate unions were constituted for the various 
branches of industries, and also for male and female workers in those 
branches. Since 1900 there has been apparent a movement towards consoli- 
dation of allied interests, so that few local unions retain their absolute 
autonomy, and the sphere of influence of most unions has extended through- 
out the State, or even outside it. Practically all unions, whether local, 
State, or federated, are affiliated with Central Councils in Sydney, New- 
eastle, or Broken Hill. The movement towards consolidation received an 
impetus during 1912 from the rearrangement of Industrial Boards under 
the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, on the basis of craft unionism, thus 
making allied interests subject to the oversight of one chairman; this 
alteration was bound to increase the tendency towards concentration. 
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The accumulated funds and the membership at December, 1914, are shown 


in the following table:— 


| e Membership, z 3 
Industrial Classification. Funds. | Receipts. | eis 33 
~] 
Males. |Females.| Total. mF 
£ £ £ s, -d. 
Pastoral, Agricultural, Farm. : | 
ing ... aes ae ..| 15,257, 24,338 | 21,991 | 22,902 39 | 22,941) 13 4 
Mining, Quarrying, and H 
Smelting ... sis ..-| 48,607) 99,655 | 94,219 | 26,857]... 26,857 32 6 
Building ie ...| 18,916: 20,015 | 18,097 | 22,683] ...... 22,685] 16 8 
Engineering and Metal 
Working ... ...| 19,833; 33,156 | 29,669 | 19,238 10 | 19,243) 20 7 
Printing, Bookbinding, &e. 8,855, 6,148 | 6,371 3,208} 790; 3,998) 44 4 
Clothing, Boots, Hats 4,845) 4,276) 3,319) 4,079) 2,531 | 6,610) 14 8 
Food, Drink and Narcotics ...; 8,626) 14,831 | 13,989 | 16,693] 1,551 | 18,244, 9 5 
Manufacturing, n.e.i. ... ..| 14,823} 13,269 | 10,399 | 12,98)! 1,382 ) 14,863) 19 11 
Railways and Tramways... 23,097, 23,741 | 20,750 | 47,018] ...... 47,018) 9 10 
Other Land Transport 3,253] 6,160 | 5,191 6,565)... 6,365) 10 3 
Shipping and Sea Transport ...{ 10,584) 18,704 | 16,940 |. 19,938] ...... 19,933, 10 7 
Labour Councils and Federa-/ 1,108, 1,986) 1,867 | 2... | esses | ceeees 
tions of Employees. 
Eight-hour Committees 1,092} 5,128; 6,015 | | eee fee “a 
Miscellaneous ... 10,109; 17,683 | 15,260 | 27,675] 1,782| 29,457| 8 4 
Total : 183,499, 289,090 263,777 | 229,625] 8,085 237,714 165 5 
i 


The strongest unions financially are those connected with the printing and 
bookbinding trades. Next in order of importance, measured by accumulated 
assets per member, are the mining and engineering groups. 

Local unious are affiliated with the Labour Federations, which have their 
headquarters at Sydney, Newcastle, and Broken Hill—the three large indus- 
trial centres of New South Wales. 

The numerical strength of employees’ unions in 1914 is displayed in the 


following statement :— 


Membership, Unions. | Membership, Unions. 
Less than 100 ... 41 5,000 to 8,000 6 
100 to 500 ... | 72 8,000 ,, 10,000 1 
500 ,, 1,C00 ... 3 set? QT 10,000 ,, 20,000 2 
1,000,, 1,500... 8 20,000 ,, 25,000 1 
1,500 ,, 2,000 ... ise 13 Not stated ... 13 
2,000,, 3,000... .., 11 \ 
3,000 ,, 4,000 ... 7 | Total... 0. 205 
4,000 ,, 5,000 ... 3 | 
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During recent years considerable progress has been made in the direction 
of closer unionism of subsidiary or allied industries; various conferences 
have been held with the object of promoting uniformity of trade conditions 
and of wages throughout Australia. 


Organisation of Women Workers. 


At the end of 1914 women unionists numbered 8,085, and represented 
‘3-4 per cent. of the total membership. In industrial groups the women 
Unionists were distributed as follow :— 


: Membership. Percentage of Total. 
Group, j 

Males, Females, Total, Males. | Females. 
Clothing... ses aes Sie ies 4,079 | 2,531 6,610 1:72 1:06 
‘Printing ... we ade Gh 3,208 790 3,998 | 1°35 33 
Food and Drink at oes oe 16,693 1,551 18,244 7°02 65 
Manufacturing .;, en ee ae 12,981 1,382 14,363 5°46 58 
- Domestic sais see a 4 51 55 ‘CO 02 
Shops and Stores abe hie ve 5,434 530 5,964 2°29 22 
Postal Employees... s} 45 85 130 | 02 “04 
- Musicians, Theatrical Performers, ke. 1,135 324] 1,459 “48 14 
. Teachers.. wt a 8 eee Uae B45 658 23 05 
Hospitals, ‘ke... ake ae 580 290 870 24 12 
Miscellaneous Workers. ee an 600 350 950 25 15 
Other Groups aa wil 184,329 84] 184,413 | 77°54 “04 
Total ... oy ia .| 229,629 | 8,085 237,714 | 96°60 3°40 


InpDUstTRIAL LEGISLATION. 


For many years subsequent to the establishment of Responsible Govern- 
ment in New South Wales in 1855, the majority of the population were 
engaged chiefly in pastoral or mining industries, in sparsely-settled dis- 
tricts. Local conditions did not induce industrial activity, with consequent 
legislation in that direction, but between 1871 and 1881 manufacturing 
came into prominence in the industrial life of the State; the increasing 
population displayed a tendency to settle in defined localities, and for some 
ten years, till 1892, legislative interest began to express itself in specific 
enactments for improved conditions in industry. 

In this period world-wide interest was displayed in the question of pro- 
tective legislation for the betterment of the great body of workers, and in 
New South Wales a new era of activity in legislation was marked by three 
enactments which were passed during the Parliamentary session of 1892, 
viz.:—Protection of Children Act; Diseased Animals and Meat Act; Trade 
“Disputes and Conciliation Act. 


These enactments formed the midlens of a body of statute law which tas 
been expanded by legislation, and is being amended constantly to give 
concrete form to new standards and ideals. 

The enactments which initiated the era of consistent consideration for 
the welfare of the general body of the people are notable’ in that they 
apply to three diverse aspects of life—(a) the dependent stage of infancy; 

-and (b) the adult period as to (1) health, (2) working conditions. 

The sequence of introduction of industrial laws in New South Wales 


displays the direction of attention of legislators, and indicates the trend of 
popular thought. 
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* Historically, the earliest subjects to receive attention were such as related 
to industrial conditions and safeguards in trade, The sequence of treatment 
of individual trades placed shipping in the first rank, followed in order by 
retail trading, mining, agricultural, and pastoral industries. Health 
interests and matters relating to food and drink and bodily welfare received 
attention before subjects of general welfare and protection; while in 
regard to the helpless and extreme stages of life, youth received considera- 
tion as being proximate to the working years, before the extremes of infancy 
and old age, which were concerned more remotely with the industrial 
problems. 


In 1901 the Commonwealth of Australia was empowered, under the 
Constitution Act, to make laws under stated eonditions for the peace, order, 
and good government of the Commonwealth in a large number of matters. 


With the transfer of these subject-matters to the Federal Parliament, an 
acceleration is noticeable in the attention given by the Parliament of the 
State to economic measures for the advancement of industrial efficiency and 
well-being. This is in part attributable to the expanding popularity of pro- 
tective regulation by statute law, and partly to the additional opportunity 
afforded for attending to subjects of social reform. Thus New South 
Wales now possesses a body of statute law which forms an industrial code 
sufficiently comprehensive to compare favourably with similar codes 
governing other advanced communities. 


An analytical list of the principal industrial laws of New South Wales 
has been given in previous years, and need not be recapitulated, but the 
provisions of a number of these Acts for the amelioration of the con- 
oe of industries have been discussed in various chapters of this Year 

ook. 


ComMoNWEALTH INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


The legislation of the Commonwealth Parliament relating to arbitration 
is embodied in the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1904-15, 
and the Arbitration (Public Service) Act, 1911. These Acts are both 
mediatory and regulative. The former constitutes an Industrial authority 
which, in the matter of intervention in industrial disputes, has jurisdiction 
only when such disputes extend beyond the limits of a single State. 

The main objects of the Commonwealth Arbitration and Conciliation Act 
are:—(a) To prevent lockouts and strikes in relation to industrial disputes; 
(6) to constitute a Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
having jurisdiction for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes; 
{c) to provide for the exercise of the jurisdiction of the Court by concilia- 
tion, with a view to amicable agreement between the parties; (d) in default 
of amicable agreement between the parties, to provide for the exercise of the 
jurisdiction of the Court by equitable award; (¢) to enable States to refer 
industrial disputes to the Court, and to permit the working of the Court 
and of State industrial authorities in aid of each other; (f) to facilitate and 
encourage the organisation of representative bodies of employers and of 
employees, and the submission of industrial disputes to the Court by 
organisations, and to permit representative bodies of employers and of 
employees to be declared organisations for the purposes of this Act; (g) to 
provide for the making and enforcement of industrial agreements between 
employers and employees in relation to industrial disputes. 

The Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration consists of a 
President appointed from among the Justices of the High Court. The 
President is charged with the duty of endeavouring to reconcile the parties 
to industrial disputes, and to prevent and. settle industrial disputes in all 
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cases in which it appears to him that his mediation is desirable in the public 
interest. In the discharge of these duties he may convene compulsory con- 
ferences under his own presideaicy. ; 

The Court has jurisdiction to prevent and settle industrial disputes 
certified by the Registrar as proper to be dealt with by it in the public: 
interest, or submitted by an organisation by plaint or by a State industrial 
authority, or referred by the President after.a compulsory conference at 
which no agreement was reached. The Court endeavours to induce the 
settlement of disputes by amicable agreement, or, failing an agreement, 
determines the disputes by award. The awards are made for a specified 
period up to a maximum of five years, and after the expiration of the definite 
period they continue until a new award is made, unless the Court orders 
otherwise. A State law or an award or order of a State industrial authority 
becomes invalid if inconsistent with an award or order of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. 

An award of the Court may not be challenged or questioned, but in any 
proceeding before the Court the President may state a case for the opinion 
of the High Court upon a question of law. , 

The extensive powers conferred upon the Court include the power to hear 
and determine disputes, to make orders or awards, to impose penalties for 
breach or uon-observance of orders, &c., and to grant a minimum rate of 
wages and preference for members of organisations. 

Registration of organisations of employers or of employees, representing 
at least 100 employees, is provided for. Registered organisations are entitled 
to submit disputes to the Court, and to be represented before the Court in 
the hearing of disputes. 

Any organisation may make an industrial agreement with any other 
organisation or any person for the prevention of disputes by conciliation 
and arbitration. 

The Arbitration (Public Service) Act, 1911, extends the provisions of the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act to organisations of em- 
ployees in the Public Service of the Commonwealth; an association of less 
than 100 employees in any industry in the Public Service may be registered 
aS an organisation, if its membership comprises at least. three-fifths of all 
employees in that industry in the Public Service of the Commonwealth. 
Registered organisations may submit to the Court by plaint any claim 
relating to salaries, wages, rates of pay, or terms or conditions of service 
or employment of members. 

At 31st December, 1915, there were 20 Commonwealth awards and 359 
industrial agreements in force, of which 17 awards and 119 agreements apply 
in New South Wales. At Ist May, 1914, there were 5 organisations of 
employers and 106 of employees on the Register. 

A claim for preference to unionists has been included in nearly every 
dispute dealt with by the Commonwealth Court, but it has been granted in 
only one instance, as it is the usual practice to refuse to order preference in 
the cases of respondents who undertake not to discriminate against members 
or officials of the associations. 

As regards conciliation, good results have been obtained in the settlement 
of disputes through conferences; between 1st January, 1910, when the pro- 
vision of the Act authorising the President to convene compulsory con- 
ferences came into force, and 1st May, 1914, thirty-three conferences were 
summoned; twenty-five resulted directly in the settlement of disputes and 
eight were not directly effective. 


State INTERVENTION In INDUSTRY. 


The year 1851 marks the starting-point in the history of industrial develop- 
ment in New South Wales. Till that time Australia seemed destined to 
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rank as a purely pastoral country, distance from the world’s markets and 
 sparseness of population militating against progress in agriculture or other 
forms of production. The period immediately preceding the discovery of 
payable gotd deposits was marked by over-speculation in land, culminating 
in acute financial distress in 1842; and subsequently there occurred an 
appreciable fall in wages. During 1849, the labour market in Sydney, where 
the conditions prevailing throughout the country were duly reflected, was 
relieved of a proportion of its surplus labour by the commencement of emi- 
gration to California consequent upon gold discoveries there. In 1851, the 
discovery of gold in payable quantities in New South Wales occurred oppor- 
tunely to relieve the still prevailing depression; and from 1851 to 1858 the 
attention of the population was directed chiefly to gold-seeking. ‘The dis- 
coveries and developments of this period have been far-reaching in their 
economic effects upon standards of living, prices of commodities and of 
labour, expansion of industry, extension of means of communication, distri- 
bution of population, and particularly upon the direction of immigration. 
Between 1859 and 1862 a degree of stability in industry was evolved during 
a period of transition, characterised by decreasing gold-winnings, with a 
corresponding diminution in the earnings of working miners. Naturally, 
many gold-seekers were diverted to other pursuits. The Land Act of 1861 
helped materially in the renewal of activity in agrarian pursuits; and the 
history of the last half-century is written in the fairly steady and con- 
sistent development of a varied industrial life. 

A landmark in this half-century is the critical period which closed with 
financial distress in 1893. Considerable expenditure of public moneys and 
a vigorous policy of immigration combined to attract population to New 
South Wales, aud with the curtailment of expenditure on public works the 
story of a congested labour market was repeated. The year 1885 witnessed 
the attainment of the highest point in a scale of wages, which had improved 
steadily for some fifteen years; and in 1886, coincidentally with the -restric- 
tion in public and private business, came a fall in prices of commodities 
and a more or less general reduction in wage standards. 

In the six years, 1886-1892, strikes and tirade disputes were common 
occurrences, and thenceforward strikes appear more or less prominently in 
the industrial history of the State. 

The more important of the early dislocations are remarkable for their 
spread and duration. In 1886-7 collieries in the southern district were idle 
for nearly twelve months as the result of disputes and strikes; in 1888 coal- 
miners in the northern mining district were on strike for several months; 
in 1888-9 the completion of various public works released some 12,000 men, 
mainly unskilled labourers, from the ranks of industry; in 1890 the mari- 
time and the pastoral industries were in upheaval; and in 1892 silver mines 
at Broken Hill were idle for nearly three months in consequence of strikes. 
The year 1895 represents the turning-point. The wage rate, which may be 
taken as the industrial barometer, and which for ten years previously had 
been low and variable, evidenced a degree of stability, and since that date 
no extraordinary fluctuations have been apparent, but the wage standard has 
been improved consistently. 

The complications affecting the industrial community between 1886 and 
1896 are reflected in the statutes, particularly those relating to the regula- 
tion of industry. Various Bills were prepared, and one introduced in the 
Legislature, proposing intervention between employers and employees. In 
1890 the Census and Industrial Returns Act empowered the Government 
Statistician to report upon the conditions prevailing in the factories within 
the State; but in spite of an accumulation of evidence as to the urgent 
necessity for regulative supervision, legislative action was deferred till 
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1896, when the Factories and Shops Act was passed, following the lead of 

‘the Victorian Act of 1885. In December, 1899, as corollary to the regula- 
tion of the manufacturing industry, regulation of shops, in regard to hours 
-during which goods might be sold, was initiated by the Early Closing Act, 
1899. 

Coincidently with these efforts to regulate the conditions prevailing in 
manufacturing and retail establishments, attention was given to the problem 
of regulating the relations between employers and employees generally, so 
as to obviate dislocations of industry. In 1882 a Bill was introduced for 
the establishment of a council composed of members of Employers’ Unions 
and of the Trades and Labour Council, to provide for conciliation on the 
lines adopted in France, but the Bill was shelved. 

In 1887 a scheme, based upon English precedent, was drawn up by a joint 
committee of the Employers’ Union and of the Trades and Labour Council, 

“but was rejected. In the same year a Trades Conciliation Bill was intro- 
duced in the Legislature, the projected machinery following the lines of the 
voluntary conciliation which had for some years proved satisfactory in the 
building trade. This measure also failed to become law; but Parliamentary 
attention was focussed on the subject of mediation in industrial disputes, 
and the Legislature has given much attention since to legislation having 
for its object the improvement of the industrial conditions of the people 

‘generally, and involving particularly the settlement of trade disputes and 
the regulation of hours of employment and rates of wages. 


Meptatory LEGISLATION, 


The effective history of mediatory legislation dates from 1890, when a 
Royal Commission of Inquiry was appointed, following on the maritime 
strike in that year, to investigate the causes of industrial disputes and to 
indicate means for their prevention. A result of this Commission was 
the Trades Disputes Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1892. As the 
preamble of the Act declares, the establishment of Councils of Conciliation 
and of Arbitration for the settlement of disputes between employers and 
employees should conduce. to the cultivation and maintenance of better 
relations, aud of more active sympathy, between the parties, and be of great 
benefit in the publie interest by providing simple methods for the preveu- 
tion of strikes and disputes. 

The Act was intended to be operative for four years from 31st March, 
1892; its initiation was facilitated by the progress made by trade unionism, 
both in the way of organisation of trades and by securing direct representa- 
tion in Parliament. 

As this Act did not compel either party to a dispute to submit its case to 
the Council of Arbitration and Conciliation, nor to abide by any award made 
in a case submitted, it proved ineffective. From the date of appoint- 
ment of the two councils to the end of 1894 only two cases were taken, 
negotiations in other cases proving unsuccessful. The Parliamentary vote 

for administration lapsed on 81st December, 1894; and though the Act 

. remained in force till 31st March, 1896, it was inoperative. During this 

‘period, however, the first regulative legislation in regard to factories and 

“shops was passed, viz., the Factories and Shops Act, 1896. 

' The Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1899, aimed at the prevention, 
as well as the settlement, of trade disputes; it authorised the Minister to 
direct inquiry into the causes and circumstances of differences, and to take 

. Steps to enable the parties to meet together under the presidency of a chair- 

“man mutually selected, with a view to an amicable settlement. In the 
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event of failure, the Minister could direct a public inquiry into the causes 
of the difference, and on the application of either employers or employees, 
could appoint a board of conciliation. On the application of both parties 
an abitrator could be appointed, but parties to a dispute were not com- 
pelled to submit their cases, and further legislation was enacted to remove 
the imperfections disclosed, 

These initiatory enactments were aimed at the elimination of the attike 
as an instrument in the settlement of industrial disputes, or at least at 
minimising the disastrous consequences to which the community becomes 
liable. Contemporary with these mediatory measures legislation was 
originated in Victoria to deal with sweated industries, and to determine 
fair wage rates generally. Subsequent legislation in this State associated 
these two ideals by embodying in a specific enactment the combined objec- 
tive, the prevention of strikes‘and lock-outs, and the assessment of fair 
wages and working conditions. 


Arbitration. 


The Industrial Arbitration Act, 1901, provided for the registration and 
tncorporation of industrial unions and the making and enforcing of indus- 
trial agreements; constituted a Court of Arbitration for the hearing and 
determination of industrial disputes and matters referred to it; defined the 
jurisdiction, powers, and procedure of such Court, and provided for the 
enforcement of its awards and orders. In the year 1905 this Act was 
so extended by the Industrial Arbitration (Temporary Court) Act that if 
the Registrar or the Court was satisfied that compliance had been made 
with the Act, there could be registered, as an industrial union, any person 
or association of persons, or any incorporated company or any association 
of incorporated companies, employing on a monthly average not less than 
fifty employees; and any trade union or association of trade unions. 

An industrial union could make with another industrial union or with an 
employer an agreement relating to any industrial matter; the Court had 
jurisdiction to hear and determine, according to equity and good conscience, 
industrial disputes and industrial matters referred to it, and to make orders 
or awards accordingly. An industrial dispute was defined to be a dispute 
in relation to industrial matters arising between an employer, or industrial 
union of employers, and an industrial union of employees or a trade union, 
and included a dispute arising out of an industrial agreement. 

This Act, in providing for the prevention of strikes and lock-outs, made it 
a misdemeanour for any person who, before a reasonable time had elapsed 
for a reference to the Court of the matter in dispute, or while any proceed- 
ings were pending in the Court in relation to an industrial dispute, did any 
act or thing in the nature of a lock-out or strike; or suspended or discon- 
tinued employment or work in any industry; or instigated to or aided in any 
of the abovementioned acts. 


Industrial Disputes and Wages Boards. 


In the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1901, the principal innovation lay in 
the extension of the definition of industrial disputes, so as to include con- 
sideration of conditions prevailing in industries in which no dispute existed 
technically. Under the Act of 1908, which represents the third stage in the 
development of an industrial code, a social ideal was definitely evolved that 
every normal individual is entitled to 2 reasonable standard of comfort 
Gonsistent with the welfare of the community. . 

‘All awards, orders, and directions of the Court of Arbitration, and all 
inciustetal agreements current and in force at the commencement of the 
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‘Act, remained ‘binding on the parties, and on the employers and employees 
concerned, for the period fixed by the Court, or by the award, or agreement, 
or where no period was fixed, for one year from ist July, 1908, Any. 
industrial agreement might be rescinded or varied in writing by the parties, 
any such variation, if filed with the Registrar, to be binding as part of the 
agreement. 

Provision was made for the registration of trade unions as industrial 
unions, and the expiration of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1901, did not 
affect the incorporation of industrial unions registered under that Act, 
while any trade union registered under the Act might make a written 
agreement with an employer relating to any industrial matter. 

The Industrial Court consisted of a judge, sitting with assessors, when 
necessary. 

A board could be constituted for an industry on application to the Indus- 
trial Court by— 


(a) an employer or employers of not less than twenty employees in the 
same industry; 

(b) a trade union registered under the Act having a membership of 
not less than twenty employees in the same industry; 

(c) an industrial union whose members were such employers or 

' employees; or 

(d) where there was uo trade or industrial union of employees in an 
industry having membership and registered as aforesaid, or where 
such union failed to make application, then not less than twenty 
employees in such industry. 

Each board consisted of a chairman and not less than two (nor more 
than four) other members as determined by the Industrial Court, one-half 
of whom were employers and the other half employees at some time 
engaged in any industry or group of industries for which the board was 
constituted. Where the employers or employees consisted chiefly of women 
and girls, the Court could waive this qualification of quondam employment. 

A board with respect to the industry or group of industries for which it 
was constituted might— 

(a) decide all disputes; 

(b) fix the lowest prices for piece-work, and the lowest rates of wages 
payable to employees; 

-(c) fix the number of hours and the times to be worked in order to 
entitle employees to the wages so fixed; 

(d) fix the lowest rates including allowances as compensation for over- 
time and.holidays and other special work; 

(e) fix the number or proportionate number of apprentices and im- 
provers, and the lowest prices and rates payable to them, aetona ne 
to age and experience; 

(f) appoint a tribunal, other than the board itself, for the granting of 

' " permits allowing aged, infirm, or slow workers, who were unable to 
earn the lowest rates of wages fixed for other employees, to work at 
the lowest rates fixed for aged, infirm, or slow workers. If no such 
tribunal was provided by the board, the Registrar had jurisdiction 
to grant such permits; 

_(g) determine any industrial matter; 

(A) rescind or vary any of its awards. 

At any time within one month after publication of an award by a board, 
any trade or industrial union or any person bound by the award could apply 
to the Industrial Court for leave to appeal to such Court. The Court alone 
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had power to rescind or vary any award or order made by it, or any award 
of a Board which had been amended by the Court, or any award of a 
Board which had been dissolved or was no longer in existence; but where 
public interests were endangered, the Crown might intervene in proceed- 
ings, and make any necessary representations; or, further, the Crown might 
at any time after the making of an award, apply for leave, and appeal to the 
Industrial Court. Under the Amending Act of 1910 proceedings for the 
enforcement of awards and penalties were made referable to a Magistrate’s 
Court, and in accordance with this proviso the Industrial Registrar’s Court 
was constituted as a Court of Petty Sessions. 


Conciliation and Arbitration. 

The laws in force in the first period of attempted legislative intervention 
in industrial difficulties, viz., the Trades Disputes Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act, 1892, and the Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1899, were based 
on the principle of voluntary eonciliation as the most effective instrument 
in the adjustment of grievances. The latter Act was short-lived, being 
replaced by the Arbitration Aet of 1901, which remained in force for seven 
years until 1908. From this Act the principle of pure conciliation was 
omitted, its ineffectiveness having been shown primarily in the lack of a 
legal tribunal to enforce the findings of the Court. 

On account of the large number of cases promptly cited before the hanes 
trial Court, and the possibility of securing an injunction against the Court, 
there ensued a state of congestion ultimately culminating in considerable 
industrial unrest, when experience had proved the Act to be cumbered by 
technicalities. 

In the Industrial Disputes Act of 1908 an effort was made to combine the 
relatively simple procedure of conciliation courts with the compulsory 
powers of the Arbitration Court as to enforcement of findings and awards, 
while still maintaining the machinery for regulating wages and working 
conditions in industry generally. But after some three years’ experience, 
adverse criticism was directed against this the fourth attempt at settlement 
of the industrial problem, the most serious objection being found in the 
inultiplicity of boards and the danger of overlapping of awards in the 
absence of co-ordinating provisions. 

In 1911-12, while the Industrial Disputes Act, 1908, and its amendments, 
were still operative, provisional conciliatory machinery was established 
pending reconsideration by Parliament of the whole position as to media- 
tory and regulative legislation. 

The operations of this tribunal are shown subsequently in connection 
with the operation of conciliatory machinery. The results of this measure 
of intervention were deemed so satisfactory as to be worthy of permanence; 
and in the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, mediation is a prominent 
feature. 

Existinc LEGISLATION. 

The existing legislation of the State for the constitution of industrial 
tribunals is contained in the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912; in intimate 
relationship with this Act is the Gas Act, 1912, providing for regulation of 
a specific industry. The Eight Hours Act, 1916, which is construed with 
the Industrial Arbitration Act, is discussed on a subsequent page. 


: Industrial Arbitration. 

* The principal points of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, relate to the 
operations of Industrial Boards, &c. Provision is made for the registration 
of industrial unions of employers and employees, also for the cancella- 
tion of registration by request, or by determination of the Court. Unions 
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of employees may make industrial agreements with employers, or with any 
other industrial union, such agreements to be filed and binding for a 
maximum period of five years. 


In the constitution of the Court of Industrial Arbitration, as a superior 
Court and Court of Record, governed in procedure and decisions by the rules 
of equity and good conscience, provision was made for the appointment of an 
additional Judge or of a deputy, and for the constitution of Industrial 
Boards, of two or four members equally representing employers and em- 
ployees, with a Chairman appointed by the Minister. The Court is 
empowered to recommend “such transposition, division, combination, re- 
arrangement, or regrouping of” scheduled industries as may be desirable, 
and where question arises as to the demarcation of callings, may constitute a 
special board to. determine such question. Concerning the jurisdiction and 
procedure of Boards and of the Court, details are given hereafter. Where 
public interests are likely to be affected, the Crown may intervene to safe- 
guard the public interest in proceedings before a Board or the Court, or 
appeal from an award of a Board. 

In the enforcement of awards and orders, any property of a union, 
whether in the hands of trustees or not, is available to answer any such 
order. 


Appeal from the Registrar or an Industrial Magistrate lies to the Court, 
whose decision is final. 


Penalties imposed may be recovered in courts of summary jurisdiction, 
and paid to the public revenue. 


Clerical Workers. 


Complementary to the Industrial Disputes Act, 1908, and its amendments, 
the Clerical Workers Act, 1910, was passed to provide a tribunal to fix a 
minimum wage for persons engaged in clerical work, as difficulty was experi- 
enced in applying the machinery of the Industrial Disputes Act as to Wages 
Boards to work of this nature, which, moreover, was not an industry or 
calling under the Act. The Clerical Workers Act provided that, on appli- 
cation to the Industrial Court by any employer of not less than ten clerks, 
or by not less than ten clerks in the same or similar employment, the Court 
might fix the minimum wages and rates for overtime payable to clerks, and 
provide specially for aged, infirm, or slow workers; but no recognition was 
given to a trade or industrial union of clerical workers. In 1911, however, 
these workers were placed in a schedule under the Industrial Disputes Act, 
1908, and an application was made for the constitution of a Wages Board. 
Before this case was decided, the Industrial Disputes Act was repealed, and 
ag the clerical workers were not included in the schedule industries subject 
to the operation of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, no further proceed- 
ings were taken. In 1915 the Clerical Workers Act was repealed, and the 
industry of clerks, other than articled, solicitors, or architects, was added 
to the schedule of the Industrial Arbitration Act, and subsequently the 
Clerks’ (Metropolitan) Board was constituted. 


Gas Industry. 


The Gas Act, 1912, is designed to prescribe standards of illuminating 
power, purity, and pressure for gas, and to regulate the price of gas and 
the operations of suppliers. In regulating the price of the commodity, the 
regulative authority must allow for variations in cost of production, due to 
alterations in labour conditions, including wages, made by award of a 
constituted tribunal sg. a te hme 
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JURISDICTION AND PROCEDURE OF REGULATIVE TRIBUNALS. 
Development of Jurisdiction. 


The Industrial Arbitration Act, 1901, aimed at the determination of dis- 
putes rather than at the constitution of a regulative tribunal. The juris- 
diction of the Court of Arbitration extended to all industries except 
domestic service, and its award applied without limitation of area through- 
out the State, 


The Industrial Disputes Act, 1908, aimed at the constitution of Wagés 
Boards to determine the conditions which should govern employment in 
specified industries. Boards could be constituted for industries or 
occupations or local sections of industries or for any division or combination 
of employees in industries as might be judged expedient by the Court. In 
practice, boards were constituted for industries, but employees were asso- 
ciated according to trades, to materials worked in, or to goods made, with 
the result that there were boards for trades, for business, and for industries 
or associations of trade—all with exemptions for certain classes of em- 
ployees or employers, 


Under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, the powers of the Court and 
of its subsidiary tribunals are not limited to the relationships of employ- 
ment. The range of industries and callings is defined by schedule, and 
boards may be constituted for any industry or calling or for division or 
eombination in such industry or calling. In practice, old boards have 
been re-established so far as is consistent with the conditions of the Act. 
Thus a material distinction between the Wages Board system as operative 
under the Industrial Disputes Acts, 1908-1910, and the Industrial Boards, 
provided under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, lies in the grouping 
of allied industries under one chairman, and in the arrangement of such 
boards more upon the basis of craft or calling than of industry, the 
ultimate aim being the maintenance of some thirty-one subsidiary 
Arbitration Courts, each having power to deal with a group of allied 
industries, but subject to the general control of the Court of Industrial 
Arbitration, which in its supreme direction will co-ordinate the work of the 
minor courts. 


Industries and Callings. 
Schedule I. 


The following extended form of the Schedules I and IT to the Act displays 
the method of grouping of industries and callings, as at the end of June, 
1916. The first schedule covers the majority of industries, and is capable of 
extension from time to time to meet the requirements of advancing opinions. 
The additions made to the original Schedule I, which was published in July, 
1912, are indicated in heavy type. 


Designation of Group. Industries and Callings. 


| 
Building trades _,,,| Carpenters, joiners, stonemasons, bricklayers, slaters, tilers, 
- ghinglers, plasterers, gantry and crane men, painters, paper- 
hangers, decorators, signwriters, plumbers, guitare builders’ 
labourers, and all other employees engaged in the erection, 
alteration, or demolition of buildings, monumental masons and 
assistants, marble and slate workers, tuckpointers, tile-layers, 
stone-machinists and all other employees engaged in the prepara- 


i 
i 
! 
| tion of stone for use in the erection of buildings. 
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Designation of Group. 


Industries and Callings. 


Clothing trades 


Coal-mining (North) 

Coal-mining (South) 

Coal and shale 
mining (West). 


Domestic ... os 


Engine-drivers 
Gas-makers ... 


Food supply and dis- 
tribution (No. 1). 


Food supply and dis- 
tribution (No. 2), 


Furniture trades 


.| All persons employed in the making, 


4 
t 


.| Tailors, tailoresses, machinists, cutters and trimmers, pressers, 


under-pressers, brushers, folders, and examiners, felt and straw 
hat makers, and buckram and other haad-gear workers, textile 
workers, and all other persons engaged in the manufacture of 
clothing, felt and straw hats, and textile goods. 

Coal-miners, wheelers, surface hands, and other persons employed 
in or about coal-mines north of Sydney. 

Coal-miners, wheelers, surface hands, and other persons employed 
in or about coal-mines in the Metropolitan and the South Coast 
Districts. 

Coal-miners and shale-miners, wheelers, surface hands, and other 
a employed in and about coal and shale mines west of 

ydney. 

Hotel, club, restaurant, caterer, tea-shop, boarding-house, and 
oyster-shop eniployees, hairdressers, barbers, wig-makers, hair- 
workers, laundry employees, hospital nurses, and attendants, 
ambulance employees; employees of insane asylums and public 
charitable institutions, bililard-markers, medical school laboratory 
and microbiology department attendants. 


.| Shore engine-drivers, firemen, greasers, trimmers, cleaners, and 


pumpers, a 

distribution, supply and 
lighting of gas, or the reading of gas-meters, 

Bakers and assistants, bread-carters, and all parsons delivering 
bread, pastrycooks, assistants, and pastry packers, employees in 
biscuit and cake factories, confectioncrs ; butchers employed in 
shops, factories, slanghter-houses, and meat-preserving works, 
including carters and other persons delivering meat; fruit 
preparers and canners and jam factory emp!oyees ; candied-peel 
makers, employses in meat-preserving Works, poulierers, and 
assistants; and yardmen, grooms, carters, and labourers em- 
ployed in connection with any such callings, 

Milk and ice carters, milk weighers and receivers, aerated water, 
cordial, and beverage makers, brewery employees, malt-house 
and distillery employees, bottlers, washers, wine and_ spirit 
store employees, ice manufacturers, cold-storage employees, 
freezing and cooling chamber employees; persens engaged 
throughout the State of New South Wales in the manufacture of 
butterine and margarine and in butter, cheese, and bacon factories, 
and persons employed in the milk industry in the county of 
Cumberland, including employees of dairymen and milk vendors; 
grooms, labourers, and carters employed in connection with any 
such callings. 

Cabinetmakers, wood-turners, french-polishers, upholsterers, chair- 
makers, blind-makers, mattress-makers, wire-mattress makers, 
picture-frame makers, carpet-planners, broom-makers, brush- 
makers, glass-workers, sawmill and timber-yard employees, 
wood machinists, coopers; wicker, pith-cane and bamboo 
workers ; wood-carvers, planoforte makers, billiard-table makers, 
loose cover cutters, carpet-cutters and fixers, and box and case 
makers, employees in box and case factories, and sawyers where- 
ever employed; workers engaged in the manufacture, assembling, 
or repair of new and second-hand furniture, including chairs, 
couches, and other wood articles for sitting accommodation, 
fittings, show-cases, wood mantelpieces, sewing machines, piano- 
fortes, piano-players, gramophones, musical instruments and 
organs, and in wood-turning (other than in saw-mills and in the 
coachmaking industry), but excepting wood machinists; workers 
engaged in wood-finishing (bespoke polishing); piano-tuners ; 
workers engaged in upholstering, in the planning, measuring, 
fixing, and sewing of floor-coverings, in the cutting of loose 
covers (other than in the coachmaking industry) and of furnish- 
ing drapery; and in the manufacture or preparation of materiai 
for, or repair of, cushions, mattresses (other than wire), quilts, 
and similar goods; and yardmen, carters, grooms, and Jabourers 
employed in connection with any such callings. 
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Designation of Group. 


In tusirics and Callings, 


Government _Rail- 
ways. \ 


Government Tram- 
ways. 


Government em- | 
ployees. 


Tron and ship build- 
ing trades. 


Leather trader ary 


Labourers ,., 8 


—— 
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The employees of the Chief Commissioner of Railways and Tram- 


ways engaged on and in connection with the railways of the 
State. 


The employees of the Chief Commissioner of Railways and Tram- 


ways employed on and in connection with the tramways of the 
State. 


The employees of the Sydney Harbour Trust Commissioners, The 


Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage, The 
Hunter District Watcr Supply and Sewerage Board, and Fire 
Brigade employees, and all employees on Government dredges ; 
assistants and attendants in the microbioiogical and other public 
bureaux of scientific investigatlon and research; nurses, attend- 
ants, and other employees in industrial homes, hospitals for the 
infirm, for the sick, and for the insane; health and sanitary 
inspectors; masters, officers, engineers, and all othar shipboard 
hands employed in connection with the State trawling enterpriso. 


Engineers, smiths, boilermakers, irvon-ship builders, angle-iron 
smiths, fitters, turners, p ca-makers, ironmoulders, black- 
siniths, coppersmiths, tinsmiths, sheet-iron workers, makers of 
gas-meters, makers, repairers, and fitters of cycles and motor 
cycles, makers, fitters, repairers, and installers of electrical 
apparatus and installations, and persons employed in the 
maintenance of electrical apparatus and installations or in 
running electrical plant, engine-drivers, firemen, greasers, 
trimmers, cleaners and pumpers employed on land, ship and 
boat builders, and ship painters and dockers, farriers, employees 
engaged in the manufacture of iron or steel, wire-netting 
makers, wire-workers, wire-fence, nail and tubular gate makers, 
persons engaged in or in connection with wire-making, wire- 
drawing, or galvanising, iron-pipe makers, moulders, grinders, 
dressors, and polishers of any metal, and brassfinishers, canister 
makers, meial-ceiling employees and shset~metal fixers ; em- 
ployees engaged in the manufacture of metallic bedsteads, metallfe 
cots, metallic chairbeds, and metal parts of perambulators, 
waggon and carriage makers and repsirers, agricultural and 
pastora) impiements, and machinery makers and repairers, stove, 
oven and grate makers and repairers, and piano-frame makers, 
ship joiners, and ship carpenters, and all other persons engaged 
in the iron and ship-building tzades; oxy-acetylene welders, elsctric 
welders, shoet-metal workers; and all labourers and assistants 
employed in connection with any such callings, 

Boot, shoe, and slipper makers, coachmakers, coachpainters, coach- 
trimmers, and wheelwrights, saddle, harness, portmanteau, and 
bag makers, leather makers, leather workers, tanners and curriers, 
fellmongers, wool-classers, wool and basil workers, leather- 
dressers, and boot, shoe, and slipper repairers ; and all labourers 
and assistants employed in connection with any such callings. 

Persons engaged in the construction of railways, tramways, roads, 
bridges, and water conservation and irrigation works, and river and 
harbour and reclamation works, cement makers, concrete workers, | 
rock-choppers, plate-layers, hammer and drill men, timberers, 
pipe-layers, manhole builders, tool-sharpeners, navvies with or 
without horses and drays, gangers, employees of shires or 
municipal councils, and of the City Council, timber-getters 
and carters; persons engaged in the demolition of buildings, 
sewer miners, lime burners and makers, surveyors’ labourers 5 
jumpermen, pick, shovel, axe, and moyle man, grave-diggers, 
seabblers, spawlers, nappers, fencers, grubbers, and cleaners with 
the exception of persons of the foregoing occupations who are 
engaged as general farm or station hands; employees of 
Trustees of Commons, and of coutractors with municipal and 
s ire councils; and all labourers and assistants employed in 
connection with any such callings. 
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Designation of Group. 


Industries and Callings, 


Manufacturing 


(No, 1): 


Manufacturing, 
(No. 2). 


Metalliferous Mining 
(Broken Hill). 


Metalliferous Mining, 
(General). 


3 


H 


i 
Pastoral and rural | 
workers, | 


Printing trades... 


Brick, tile, pipe, pottery, terra-cotta, and chinaware makers and 
carters, tobacco, cigar, and cigarette makers and employees, bag 
and sack makers and repairers, boiling-down employees, bone- 
millers and manure makers, makers of kerosene, naphtha, and 
benzine, or any other shale products; all persons engaged in or in 
connection with the manufacture and repair of rubber goods, sail, 
tent, and tarpaulin and canvas makers, Mackintosh makers, oilskin 
makers, animal-rug makers, camp-bed makers, quilt makers, 
umbrella makers, and fisg makers; persons employed In tha 
manufacture of varnishes, lacquers, and stains; and all labourers 
and assistants employed in connection with such callings, 


Cardboard-box makers, grain, starch, and mill employees, condi- 
nient makers, tea, starch, pickles, and condiment packers, soap 
and candle makers, jewellery manufacturers and jewellers, 
electroplaters, goldsmiths, silversmiths, gilders, chasers, en- 
gravers, lapidaries, persons engaged in the manufacture or repair. 
of watches, clocks, apparatus in the nature of clockwork, electro~ 
plate ware, spectacles, opticlan employees (mechanical), metal 
badge workers, wholesale drug factories’ employees; persons 
engaged in or in connection with the manufacture of chemicals, 
patent manures or fertilisers, coffee and other mill employees ; 
persons employed in or in connection with the manufacture and 
refining of sugar, and in all the products of sugar-cane ; persons, 
including machinists, making and covering boxes, cartons, 
packets, containers, shelf, stock, or fixture receptacles out of wocd, 
card-board, paste-board, straw-board, leather-board, maznilla 
paper, or two of more of such materials in combination or with 
any similar material; persons, including machinists, preparing 
material for and making playing, picture, or other cards: and 
all labourers and assistants employed in connection with any such 
callings. 


Miners and all persons engaged in and about the mines and 
quarries and ore smelting, retining, treatment, and reduction 
works of Broken Hill. 


Metalliferous miners, limestone miners, quarrymen, and all persons 
engaged in and about metalliferous and limestone mines, 
quarries, mining dredges, or sluicing processes, ore smelting and 
refining treatment and reduction works, employees engaged 
in or in connection with mining for minerals other than.coal or- 
shale, and all persons engaged in and about diamond and gem-~ 
bearing mines, 


Wool-classers in charge of wool-rooms in shearing-sheds, or in 
charge of both wool-rooms and shearing-boards in shearing- 
sheds, shearers, shearing-shed employees, shearers’ cooks, wool-- 
pressers, rouseabouts. 


Compositors, linotype, monoline, and other type-setting or type- 
casting machine operators, and attendants, letter-press machinists, 
book-binders, paper-rnlers, lithographic workers, metal 
varnishers, stone polishers, guillotine machine cutters, process 
engravers, process artists, lithographic artists, designers, writers, 
piain mechanical or geographical draughtsmen, metal, stone, or 
wood engravers, die-cutters, illuminators, end photo-litho- 
graphers, paper makers, and all persons employed in paper 
mills, stereotypers, electrotypers, readers, feeders, flyers, 
publishing employees, book-sewers, folders, numberers, wire- 
stitchers, perforators, embossers, tin-box makers, copper-plate 
printers, metallic pritters, box cutters and cardboard box 
makers, and all other persons employed in or in connection with 
the callings herein mentioned or the printing industry. 
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Designation of Group. : Industries and Callings. 


Professionai and | Professional musicians, journalists, and paragraph writers, and 

shop workers. newspaper and magazine illustrators, shop assistants, cashiers 
in shops and office assistants in shops, and employees engaged 
in the reception, sale, or delivery of goods, warehouse employees, 
employees in any branch of the process of photography, employees 
ia dental workrooms, and theatrical] employees ; vaudeville artists, 
employees in public and private dispensaries, and clerks, other 
than articled, solicitors’, or architects’ clerks. 


Shipping... ...| Shipmasters, officers, marine engineers, marine motor drivers.and 
coxswains, sailors, lamp-trimmers, donkeymen, greasers, firemen, 
trimmers, deckhands, stewards, cooks, persons employed on ferry 
boats, dredges, tug-boats, and ferry-boats, boatmen, divers, 
divers’ attendants, puntmen and punt and lighter hands, turnstile 
hands, tleket and change hands, wharf cleaners, and all other 
persons employed In connection with ferry services, 


Transport ... .../ Drivers and loaders of trolleys, drays, and carts, wharf labourers 
and stevedores, coal-lumpers and coal-trimmers, cab and 
omnibus drivers, motor-waggon drivers, wood and coal carters, 
yardmen, grooms, and stablemen, storemen and packers; and 
all persons in any way employed in couuection with the carting 
of goods, produce, or merchandise. 


Miscellaneous ...| Billposters, undertakers, and undertakers’ assistants and drivers, 
livery stable employees, drivers and buggy boys employed ia con= 
nection with the use of light vehicles for commercial purposes, 
cab, omnibus, taxi-cab, and motor-car drivers ; coke-workers, 
rope-makers, lift attendants, office-cleaners and caretakers, 
watchmen, caretakers, gatekeepers, and cleaners employed in or 
in connection with any place of business, employees engaged In the 
working and maintenance of privately-owned railways. 


Any such division, combination, arrangement, or re-grouping of 
the employees in the industries or callings mentioned in this 
Schedule, whether according to occupation or locality as the 

| Minister, on the recommendation of the Court, may dircet. 


In the constitution of Boards, the demarcation of callings, and the desig- 
nation of special boards, the guiding principle was the numerical limitation 
of awards and the prevention of overlapping, consistently with the preserva~ 
tion of established conditions and the curtailment of administrative expenses, 
In regard to Government employees, section 26 of the Act specifies that “ Em- 
ployees employed by the Government of New South Wales or by any of its 
departments . . . . shall be paid rates and prices not less than those 
paid to other employees not employed by the Government or its depart- 
ments doing the same class of work under similar circumstances. But the 
fact that employment is permanent or that additional privileges are allowed 
in the service by the Government or its departments shall not of itself be 
regarded as a circumstance of dissimilarity. The Court or an Industrial 
Board shall not fix rates and prices for such first-mentioned employees 
lower than those fixed for such other employees.” 


A judgment of the Industrial Court, as recorded on 19th February, 1918, 
after the hearing of argument in regard to applicant Government employees 
— Microbiology Department attendants under the Domestic group—decided 
that direct employees of the Crown were excluded from the jurisdiction of 
boards. To obviate the difficulty thus created provision was made specifi« 
cally for the inclusion in the Schedule of certain Government employees. 
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Industries which are in the nature of home industries are scheduled 
separately :— , 
Schedule II. 
Dressmakers, shirt, blouse, and costume makers, milliners and makers of underclothing 
(including outdoor workers), 

This schedule also is capable of extension. The membcrs of boards con- 
stituted under this heading are to be appointed by the Minister, on the 
recommendation of the Court, as to the employers’ and employees’ represen- 
tatives, and their jurisdiction. Where employers or employees in the 
industries or callings consist chiefly of women, members may be appointed 
who are not engaged in those industries or callings; otherwise for the most 
part representative board members are men intimately connected with the 
particular industry or calling. 


Functions of Boards. 


The powers of boards in making awards include— 


(a) fixing the lowest prices for work done by employees, and the lowest 
rates of wages payable to employees, other than aged, infirm, or 
slow workers; 

(b) fixing the number of hours and the times to be worked in order to 
entitle employees to the wages so fixed; 


(c) fixing the lowest rates for overtime and holidays and other special 
work, including allowances as compensation for overtime, holidays, 
or other special work; 

(d) fixing the number or proportionate number of apprentices and 
improvers and the lowest prices and rates payable to them; 

(e) determining any industrial matter; 

Cf) rescinding or varying any award made in respect of any of the 
industries or callings for which it has been constituted ; 

(g) declaring that preference of employment shall be given to mem- 

bers of any industrial union of employees over other persons 

offering their labour at the same time, other things being equal: 

Provided that where any declaration giving such preference of 

employment has been made in favour of an industrial union of 

employees such declaration shall be cancelled by the Court of 

Arbitration if at any time such union, or any substantial number 

of its members, takes part in a strike or instigates or aids any 

other persons in a strike; and if any lesser number takes part in a 

strike, or instigates or aids any other persons in a strike, such 

court May suspend such declaration for such period as to it may 
seem just. 


Where an institution, carried on wholly or pacity for charitable pur- 
“poses, provides for the food, clothing, lodging, or maintenance of any of its 
employees or of any of its inmates who are deemed to be employees, the 
board shall make due allowance in its award as to the wages of such persons, 
‘The board may exermpt such jnstitution from any terms of the award, where 
the food, clothing, lodging, and maintenance provided by the institution, 
together with the money paid by the institution to such employees or in- 
mates as wages, are at least equal in value to the value of their labour. 


Awards are binding for a maximum period of three years on all persons 

engaged in the industries or cailings and within the locality covered. Appeal 

‘Hes to the Court, but the pendency of an n appeal does not ies the opera- 
tion of the award. 
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Proceedings before a board may be commenced by reference to the board 
by the Court or by the Minister; or by application to the board by. em- 
‘ployers or employees in the industries or callings for which the board has 
been constituted. 


To induce agreement in case of an application or reference the board 
will inquire expeditiously and carefully into the matter, and may enter, for 
inspection, premises used in the industry, conduct its proceedings in public 
or in private, and in respect of witnesses may compel attendance and evi- 
dence as under section 174 of the Parliamentary Electorates and Elections 
Act, 1912. Advocates or agents appearing before the board must have been 
actually engaged in one of the industries or callings in respect of which 
proceedings are taken. 


In the constitution of Industrial Boards under the Industrial Arbitra- 
tion Act, 1912, the Court, recognising that industries in Broken Hill 
could be regulated best by local tribunals, excluded the county of Yan- 
cowinna from the jurisdiction of State-wide boards excepting those for 
textile workers, wire-mattress makers, broom-makers, brush-makers, glass- 
workers, fire brigade employees, gas-meter makers, motor and cycle makers 
and repairers, electrical fitters and repairers, wire-netting makers, tinsmiths, 
rock-choppers, cigar-makers, oil-workers, soap and candle makers, cardboard 
box makers, paper makers, and musicians. Subsequently local boards 
were constituted for three industries—painters, tailors, and bakers of 
‘Yancowinna. 


Difficulty of administration ensued on the requirement of one chair- 
man for a group of industries throughout the State, and ultimately the 
Court, using its power of transposition, dissolved the board covering tailors, 
ete., varied other boards, and constituted a Metalliferous Mining (Broken 
Hill) Group No. 1 board for members in county Yancowinna of the indus- 
tries and callings mentioned in Schedules 1 and 2 of the Act, not alread¥ 
included in any existing board, and excepting miners and all persons en-- 
gaged in and. about mines and quarries, and ore smelting, refining, treat—~ 
ment, and reduction works at Broken Hill. 


A conciliation committee for county Yancowinna was designed with a. 
magisterial tribunal for the enforcement of awards and claims. 


. Operations of Industrial Boards. 


From February 1902, to July, 1908, the Court of Industrial Arbitration 
made eighty-nine awards, From July, 1908, to April, 1912, 213 Wages- 
Boards under the Industrial Disputes Acts, 1908-1910, issued 430 awards. 


To the end of June, 1915, 242 Boards had been constituted under the’ 
Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, which was operative from 18th April, 1912; 
of these 23 were dissolved; of the remainder, the majority lapsed by 
effuxion of time on 10th July following, and were provisionally reconsti- 
tuted pending an investigation of the Board system by the Court of Indus- 
trial Arbitration. These were dissolved some five months later, and a new 
series of Industrial Boards came into operation on 21st December, 1915. 


The number of awards of Boards for the year. ended 30th June, 1915, 
was 115, and 96 variations were made; while the awards of the Court 
numbered 2, and variations and amendments 89; the number of awards in 
force at 30th June, 1915, was 252. Awards numbering 576, including 253 
variations, were made by the Boards during the period 1912-15; and 168 
variations were made by order of the Court of Industrial Arbitration. 
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Cost of Industrial Boards. 


Fees, in addition to fares, payable to members of Boards and Committees, 
as determined by Regulation of 23rd October, 1912, are as follow :— 


Chairman—£1 per hour for the aggregate of hours occupied by sittings of the Board. 


Members—6s, 8d. per hour for the aggregate of hours occupied by sittings of the 
Board, 


When his place of residence is so situated that he cannot reasonably return home at 
night from the place of meeting — 


Chairman, at the daily rate of 17s. 6d. ; minimum payment, 10s. 
Member at the daily rate of 12s. 6d. ; minimum payment, 7s. 6d. 


The cost of Industrial Boards during the three years ended June, 1915, 
is shown in the following summary :— 


Cost of Industrial Boards. Average Cost. 
Boards 
Tene gated | at ond at | Pies ae 
can Fees. Allowances. | Other. Total, Award. Board. 
i 

| 
| £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1913 195 11,116 1,648 889 13,653 J15 66 
1914 i 211 11,922 1,655 878 14,455 59 67 
1915 219 7,978 737 439 9,154 43 41 


InpUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS, 


Trade Unions were empowered under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 
1901, to make written agreements with employers in regard to any indus- 
trial matters, the practice of collective bargaining, which had been followed 
by well-organised unions for years, then first receiving statutory sanction. 
Agreements relating to any industrial matter could be made by an indus- 
trial union with another industrial union or with an employer, and when 
filed, were binding between the parties. Rescissions and variations of agree- 
ments also had to be made in writing and duly filed. 


Between 1901 and 1908 twenty-eight industrial agreements were filed, 
of which eleven were subsequently extended as common rules of the 
industry concerned. The validity of this procedure being questioned, the 
High Court of Australia decided in December, 1904, that it was a con- 
dition precedent to the exercise of the power of the Court of Arbitra- 
tion to declare a common rule, that there should be in existence an award, 
order, or direction made by that Court in pursuance of a bearing or deter- 
mination upon a reference under the Act. In November, 1905, the Court of 
Arbitration declared, by judgment, that the Court had no power to make an 
award, unless a dispute had been initiated and referred to the Court for 
.. determination. Thus an agreement was not convertible into an award for 
the purpose of making it a basis for a common rule. Under the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1908, the power of the industrial union of employees to 
make an agreement was continued. Each agreement was binding on the 
parties, and on every person while remaining a member of the contracting 
trade union or branch. Under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, the 
agreement may be enforced in the same manner as an award; its maximum 
» duration is fixed at five years, as against three years under the previous 


enactments. Otherwise, conditions relating to agreements were not altered 
materially. ~eotdhdke eeat S olhs rs 
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Following is a statement of the number of agreements filed in each year 
since 1902 :— 


Year. Agreementg Filed, | Year. Agreements Filed. | Year. Agreements Filed. 
1902 28 | 1907 11 1912 44 

1903 1908 12 | 1913 36 

1904 | 1909 28 1914 50 

1905 6 1910 Qi |} 1915 33 

1906 | 13 | 1911 27 i 


The noticeable increase in the number of industrial agreements made 
since 1905, as compared with previous years, reflects the measure of 
encouragement afforded to voluntary collective bargaining, 

At 31st December, 1915, seventy-two agreements were in force, to which 
twenty-seven unions had been contracting parties; following is the number 
of agreements current arranged according to the industries concerned :— 


Industries. Agreements. Industries. Agreements. 
Biscuit-making 4 Mining—Coal 3 
Butchering... 1 Municipal and Shire ‘Employees 2 
Butterine and Margarine making 1 Nail and Barb Wire Working 2 
Caretaking and Cleaning, 1 Printing i es 13- 
Carters 1 Rubber Working L 
Catering 1 Saw Milling . IL 
Coal-lumping ¢ 1 panies 1 
Electrical Trade ... 1 Shipp ; 10° 
Engine-drivi ying and Firing 1 Shop "Acaistants 2 

Do anaes 18 Smelting ; 1 
Farrying ... ms 1 Theatrical Employees 1 
Hospital Employees 2 — 
Labourers. ... 1 Total 72° 
Meat-preserving ... 1 


ENFoRCEMENT or AWARDS AND INDUSTRIAL. AGREEMENTS. 


Proceedings before the Court of Industrial Arbitration for the enforce- 
meut of awards, and recovery of penalties, included the following :— 


Orders for Convictions for— 

Year, pcan 4 | F ~ Unlawful 

under Awards. | }0Ck-outs. Strikes. dismissal. 
1909. | 8 2 5 3 
1910 20 2 5 1: 
1911 12. a 132 wee 
1912 4 108 . 
1913 3 Pry 362 
1914 ase ote 407 bet 
1915 re oe 628 ; 1 


During: the:year.ended 30th June, 1915,. there-were 1,162 cases in ee ils 
of strikes, and..628 convictions were recorded, 

Since 1901, breaches of awards and industrial agreements have constituted 
grounds for prosecution of offences in the Arbitration and lower Courts of 
the State,- the penalties recoverable being subject to some limitations. 
The practice of leaving the onus of enforeement of awards upon the parties 
interested proved unsatisfactory, and the duty of enforcing awards and 


orders has been allocated to a professional. prosecuting oriseE: aided. Pe g 
staff of industrial inspectors. 
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The following statement shows the cases under the Industrial Arbitration 
‘Act, 1912, heard by the Industrial Magistrates during the ‘two years 
ended 30th June, 1915:— 


1913-14, 1914-15. 
Classification. é —— eS 
Yon- on- 
Cases. | yictions. | C88 | victions, 
Non-payment of wages awarded...) 114 35 137 40 
Non-payment of fines and ce 
tions to union . | 186 4 41 312 157 
Breach of award or industrial agree- | 
ment .| 1,833 995 1,168 955 
Failure to keep time-sheets and pay: 
sheets of employees ee | 712 671 725 690 
Failure to exhibit copy of award...) 485 451 587 29 
Obstructing inspector ... 3 4 4 9 6 
Failure to give notice of ‘change | 
affecting employment... weal ead ii 9 6 


Particulars regarding judicial proceedings under the Industrial Arbitra- 
tion Act have been shown in the chapter relating to Law Courts. 


ConcILIATION COMMITTEES. 


The machinery for conciliation provided by the Industrial Arbitration 

Act, 1912, is as follows :— 

(a) The Special Commissioner, charged with the responsibility of 
intervening in all cases where he becomes aware, directly or indi- 
rectly, of an actual or threatened dispute, which might emerge into 
a strike. 

(b) Conciliation Committees, to fulfil the same functions as the Com- 
missioner, but in large-scale industries. 

(c) The power of the Minister for Labour and Industry to refer any 
matter to a Board, without formality. 

(d) The power of the Court of Industrial Arbitration to exercise the 
functions of a Board in dealing with any matter referred to it. 


In the larger industries liable to minor disputes, Conciliation Committees 
were designed to promote settlement, it being left to the Special Com- 
missioner to intervene in other industries. 

Simultaneously with the formal constitution of Industrial Boards in July, 
1912, certain conciliation districts were proclaimed, and the industries 
entitled to Conciliation Committees specified, as follow :— 


Northern Colliery District. Broken Hill Metalliferous District. 

Southern ye Gas Industry, as to persons employed in 

‘Western the making, distribution, supply, and 

Cobar Metalliferous District, lighting of gas and the reading of gas 
meters, 


The privately constituted Joint Conciliation Committee, operative from 
‘28th February to 31st December, 1912, in connection with the coal-mining 
industry at Newcastle, was accepted as the equivalent of a Conciliation 
Committee constituted under the Act. \ 


The Committee consisted of five representatives each of the Hunter 
District Colliery Proprietors’ Defence Association, and the Northern Dis- 
trict Colliery Employees’ Federation, and a Chairman. ‘A rule of the 
Committee was, that all work must continue pending the hearing and settle 
ment of disputes, 
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The Southern Colliery District Conciliation Committtee consists of two 
representatives each of employers and employees, with a Chairman. 


The Conciliation Committee for the Western Colliery Association con- 
sists of a Chairman and two representatives of the employers and two of the 
employees. 


INVESTIGATION AND INSPECTION. 
Industrial Intervention and Inspection. 


In May, 1911, while the Industrial Disputes Act, 1908, and its amend- 
ments, were still operative, an Investigation Officer was appointed, whose 
chief function was to receive and record complaints as to breaches of awards 
and failures to comply with obligations imposed under the Act, to review the 
reports of inspectors, and to direct prosecutions consequent thereon. In 
October, 1911, an active policy of conciliatory intervention between indus- 
trial disputants was undertaken, and concurrently with the procedure for 
the enforcement of awards, &c., the Investigating Officer was engaged in 
mediatory services wherever disputes or dislocations were known to be 
pending. 


Statutory authority was given to this process of intervention with the 
commencement of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, and the Investiga- 
tion Officer was appointed a Special Commissioner on Ist July, 1912; but 
the range of his work has been limited since March, 1914, on account of a 
judgment delivered in the Industrial Court to the effect that parties to a 
dispute cannot be compelled to meet in conference when a strike or lockout 
has actually occurred, 


During the year ended 30th June, 1915, 3,231 complaints as to breaches 
of awards, &c., were received at the Investigation Office; 2,612 prosecutions 
were initiated; and 2,361 convictions were recorded. The penalties in fines. 
amounted to £2,325, : 


Factory Inspection. 


The provisions of the Factories and Shops Acts are applicable only in 
localities specifically proclaimed as factory districts. On 1st July, 1915, 
these provisions were applied to the whole of the State, and proclamations 
relating to the six factory districts described below were revoked. 


The Metropolitan district was originally defined by proclamation on 
ist February, 1897, as an area of 535 square miles, extending westward 
to Parramatta, northward to Broken Bay, and southward to George’s River ;. 
subsequent additions increased the area to 5,414 square miles. Newcastle: 
district was declared in 1899, and Broken Hill in 1903. The Western. 
factory district, as originally proclaimed in 1904, covered 657 square miles 
in the southern part of Hartley electorate; extensions included the towns 
of Bathurst, Blayney, Orange, Mudgee, and Lyndhurst. Goulburn district 
was proclaimed in 1907, and Albury district in 1909; additions to the latter 
in 1914 included the town of Wagga. Altogether, the six factory districts 
embraced 34,434 square miles. 


Factory District. Area—aq. miles. 
Metropolitan... jee ae vue Me an we 5,414 
Newcastle ae es se obs ot ay) a 4,575 
Broken Hill... ae ao, eis ie ats x63 26 
Western... of ay. bas ne en a vw =: 12,158 
Goulburn see ad iss ads ste or ee 6,288 
Albury ... tse eae ae ae we ie ved 5,969 


Motalvi, a. aes au ae 84,484 
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‘ Inspectors under the Factories Act, the Early Closing Act, and the 
Industrial Arbitration Act are under the control of the Department of 
Labour and Industry. The total number of inspectors is 88, of whom 7 are 
women; inspectors can be called upon to deal with complaints relat- 
ing to any phase of industrial legislation. A legal officer is attached 
to the administrative staff for the purpose of advising and assisting the 
administrative officer in control of the inspectors. 


Prererence to UNIonIsts. 


In the majority of awards made by boards, a clause has been inserted 
granting, unconditionally, preference to unionists, all other things being 
equal. In occasional cases preference has been made subject to restrictions 
providing that the existing employment of non-unionists should not be 
prejudiced, and that preference should not be extended to women. 


Awards granting preference are far more numerous than those in which 
restricted preferences are given. 


Apparently there has been no general rule governing the decisions of 
boards in this matter, for where there are several awards relating to various 
branches in an industry, it will be found usually that in one or two branches 
the preference is unconditional, while in other branches there is no prefer- 
ence whatever in favour of unionists, 


In a few cases the preference clause is in the nature of a prohibition of 
discrimination against unionists. 


Waaes. 


From 1880 to 1887, wages were high, the purchasing power of money was 
also high. Between 1887 and 1891 there was little variation in the nominal 
rate of wages in skilled trades, though for unskilled labour the rates experi- 
enced a decided decline. In 1898 there was a heavy fall generally; wages, as 
compared with the previous year, dropped 10 per cent. for mechanics, 
and still more for unskilled labourers. The second half of that year 
marked the beginning of a new industrial period, under vastly changed 
conditions; during 1894 employment became further restricted, and 
through 1895 the decline continued, the wage-rate of that year for skilled 
workmen being 22 per cent., and for unskilled labourers about 174 per 
~cent., below the rates of 1892. During 1896 wages in several trades im- 
proved, and subsequently steady advances and regular employment have 
been the rule. In 1898, 1899, and 1900, employment in the building 
‘trades was plentiful, and wages generally recovered, rising to the level 
-of 1889. During the period of depression there was a stoppage of nearly 
all forms of speculative activity; on the other hand, there was a marked 
-extension of agriculture and mining. 


After the inauguration of the Commonwealth of Australia in 1901 there 
was a decided impetus in developmental work, thus leading to increased 
production. At the close of the same year an Industrial Arbitration Act 
‘was passed by the State Parliament; and the operation of this Act, with 
the succeeding legislation in the direction of adjustment of wages and 
conditions of work, has assisted materially to improve the status of the 
workers. 


Since 1908 the number of trades in which wages are regulated by awards 
has extended so rapidly that but few occupations remain without the juris- 
diction of industrial tribunals. The principle permeating the awards of 
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boards, &¢., is the stipulation of an adequate living wage; and the mini- 
mum male adult wage ranges between 8s. and 9s. per day for any class of 
labour. The question of the cost of living enters into the determination of 
a living wage, and judgments and awards tend more and more to embody 
all the factors determining effective wages, rather than to compromise 
between the standards of employer and employee. Early in 1914, as a 
result of an inquiry into the cost of living, the living wage for adult males . 
was assessed in the Court of Industrial Arbitration by his Honor Judge 
Heydon at 488. per week;. in a further pronouncement in December, 1915, ~ 
the Court expressed the view that the wage of ordinary labourers should. be 


52s, 6d. per week, and on 18th August, 1916, the minimum was raised 
further to 55s. 6d. per week. 


Details as to average wages paid in industries are shown in part “ Manu-. 
factories and Works” of the Statistical Register. 


Variations in the Principal Industries. 


Adhering to the general classification of the principal industries as (ay 
rural, viz., agriculture, dairying and pastoral, (b) mining, (¢) manufac- 
turing, a comparison of wages paid in typical branches of such industries at 
intervals since 1895 reveals some interesting facts. 


The following statement indicates the range of wages paid, in addition to 
board and lodging, for various classes of rural work :— 


Trade or Calling. 1895, 1900. 1905. 1910, 1915, 
Boundary riders... per week 15 ‘ to 20 16 3 20 ° 26 $ to 25 20 to 2 
Bush carpenters .., ”% 15 0,, 36; 21 3 25 0 25 0,, 30) 30 ,, 35. 
Cooks—Station .., 1 20 0,, 40, 21 3 20 0 22 6,, 30; 25 ,, 30 
Farm labourers .., - (10 0,, 15) 16 3 20 0 (20 0,, 25) 25 ,, 30 
Milkers .., ae rT 10 0,, 18 15 0 16 3 |20 0,, 25) 20 ,, 25- 
Shearers, no rations per 100/17 6,, 20) 18 9 20.0 24s, 24s. 
Married Couples ... per annum} £50 to 80 |£70 to 75/£70 to 80 | £90 to 120] £100 to 110 
Stockmen.., £3 3 £50 ,, 70 |£58 ,, 100) £52 £52,, 65) £52 ,, 65 
Vignerons... 3 £60 ,, 70 |£37 10s. £39 | £52,, 55) £52,, 55 

i 


In the above table, average wages for 1900 and 1905, as deduced from 
the data available, have to be compared with the range of nominal wages 
in other years, and it is therefore possible to review the figures only on 
very broad lines. The main feature of the comparison is that the general 
level. of wages has been raised in almost every case, any exceptions being 
traceable to the exigencies of a particular season. Thus, for farm 
labourers, the wage rose from the range of 10s.-15s, per week in 1895, to 
the range of 25s.-30s. per week in 1915. Similar variations of the wage- 
Jevel followed for other branches of rural work, in which class are embraced. 
the trades hitherto least organised, and necessarily, least capable of being 
organised, both on account of the inherent difficulties of seasonal oecupa~ 
tions and of the character of the work, which does not generally call for . 
technical training. : 
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Tn the mining group, the figures show a change of rates during the period 
1895-1914, which is not, however, uearly so marked as in the rural industries, 
because skilled workers and better organisation have prevailed in the mining 
group :— 


Trade or Calling. 1895. 1960. 1905. 1910. 1914. 


Coal-mining— sd. osdjsd. sdjad sd)/sd ada/s.d. sd 
Miners ... per toni2 Oto 2 11| 1 10 to 3 2) 1 94 to 3 0) 2 OF to 4 2) 2 BE to 42 
s. di ! 
Wheelers...perday! 7 0 70, 8666, 90170, 96/80 ,, 100 
s.d. os. d. 
Sereenmen ,, (66,, 8 3/6 6,, 76566 ,, 76170 ,, 96/80 ,, 100 
Engine-drivers,, |76,,10 O11 0,, 126/110 ,, 126189 ,, 18 0*13 ,, *16 
Labourers... ,, [56,8 66 6, 76/66, 76/70 ,, 80/80 to 90 
Metal-mining— s. d. s. d. s. d. s a. 8s. d. 
Miners i 9 0 9 0 9 0 11 0 11 0 
Truckers ... ,, 7 6 7 6 7 6 9 6 9 6 
: sd. s.djsd. s8.djsd.oadj/s.d. s.djsd. 3d. 
Engine-drivers,, |9 0t010 0/9 Otol0 0) 90 to 10 O/11 0 to 12 O11 0 to 14 0 
8. d. s. di s. dd. 8. d. s. d. 
Labourers... 4, | 7 6 7 6 7 6 9 6 9 6 


* Rate per hour. 


‘The wages of metal minerg were increased by 1s. per day as from 13th 
“September, 1915. 


In the manufacturing industry, comparison becomes more difficult, with the 
-increasing variety and complexity of the work, and the rapid development 
since 1901, accompanied by the extension of the Wages Board awards to so 
many branches. The following may be taken as typical of different branches 
of this class of work, the figures, as in the previous tables, applying to adult 
workers :— 


2 Average Rates. | Award Rates. 


Trade or Callin~ | 
1895. 1900. 1905, | 1910. 1914, 
} _ \ 
| £ ad £sd)/£5 d4|/£s. d/£s.a) £3. d. 
Bakers... ... per week 1 5 Ot0215 06/211 9/213 3/212 6/3 5 0 
Confectioners... 4 110 0,,210 0:2 6 3);215 6 216 0,3 00 
Millers is » 13 0 0,310 0/2 7 6/212 6/210 0 (68s.-80s, 
Boot-clickers... 4, 110 0,,3 0 0/114 3/2 3 6/2 80/30 0 
Tailors (slop)... ,, (200,210 0/2 3 3/219 0.215 0/300 
j ; { 
Tailoreses (Slop) ,, | 010 0,,115 0/018 3)1 2 4 | 1 8 0 (30s to 35s 
Picture-frame makera | | 
(joiners) .., ” | 1 7 6,,2 12 0) 2 03/2 8 sil aid 0;3 00 
Bookbinders... ,, | 212 0,3 5 0/2 9 G/2l1 4/216 018 5 0 
} } 
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To make these comparisons more complete and representative of ths 
whole circle of industrial activity, figures relating to various branches of 
the building and allied trades and to domestic service, are given for the 
same periods. In connection with domestic service, the question of a 
rising wage is a question primarily of supply and demand for such labour, 
which has not hitherto been subject to regulation by award :-— 


n 


Trade or Calling. 1805, 1900. 1905. 1910. 1915. 
Males, per day, without board and lodging. 

Building :— s. d.| as. df 8, &@! gs dy a de 
Carpenters 80; 9 6| 9 4| 11 Oo; ll 8 
Bricklayers... a ais | 8 6| 11 Of] 11 0) 12 0 13 6 
‘Masons 7 8/ 11 0) hh oO; 2 0) 13 3 
Plasterers 7 0] 9 6) 10-0) 11 0] 18 6 
Painters 7 0 9 0 9 4) 10 0 | 12 0 
Boilermakers... 8 o| 10 8} 10 3) 10 4) 12 8 
Labourers and navvies 6 0 6 10 7 0! 8 | 9 6 


Females, per week, with board and lodging. 


Domestic :— , & a. s. do) oa dis. ow) & a 
Housemaids ... sn oF | 10 0; 11 8); 12 0 /14t016) 15 to 20 
Laundresses ... sce ae wt 14 0! 18 9) 18 0 20 ,,25| 20 ,, 30 
Nursemaids ... as sae ey ae) 7 0 10 0/10 ,,12| 12 ,, 16 
General servants...  .. 4, 11 6/ 11 7 15 0/10,,20; 10 ,, 25 
Cooks... wf 14 0] 20 0) 17 0/17 ,,25 | 25 °,, 40 


It is noticeable that the rate of wage progression in the different industries 
has been very uneven; and a detailed study of the whole question would prob- 
ably yield valuable results. But in reviewing the figures quoted in all the 

- tables above, particular stress must be given to the fact that they are taken 
only as representative of adult workers in skilled or unskilled trades, and no 
special deductions can be made from them in the absence of figures to show 
the extent and effect of factors such ag juvenile or slow workers. Further, 
in discussing the extent of the admitted increase in wages generally, con- 
sideration must be given to the relation of wages to the question of food 
and prices, as evidencing the spending power of money, and to the degree 
to which the increase of wages corresponds to the generally increased cost 
of living. The relative force of the two increases and the distinction 
of cause and effect are not ascertainable without reliable data, 


Regulation, 

Fixation of wages by specific legislation is confined practically to the 
clauses of the Factories and Shops Act, 1912, embodying the Minimum 
‘Wage Act, 1908, as noted hereunder. The Truck Act, 1900, regulates 
contracts Made with respect to, and the payment of wages, so as to 
prohibit such payments being made in goods or otherwise than in money. 
The service of legal process also is subject to the conditions of this Act. 
Other legislation touching the matter of wages has relation to methcds and 
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conditions of work, rather than to rates of payment, excepting, of course, 
recent legislation already described in regard to industrial arbitration and 
industrial disputes, where the assessment of equitable wages is specified as 
an important function of the tribunals under the Acts. 


Minimum Wage. 


The Minimum Wage Act, 1908, which was consolidated with the Factories 
and Shops Act, 1912, provided that the minimum wage should be not 
less than 4s. per week in respect of any person employed in preparing or 
manufacturing any article for trade or sale, or in any factory under the 
Factories and Shops Act, or working at any handicraft; or any shop- 
assistant as defined by the Early Closing Act. 


The provisions do not apply where all persons employed as workmen and 
shop-assistants are members of the employer’s family, related in the first or 
second degree by blood or first degree by marriage to the employer. 


Overtime for the workman is any time worked beyond forty-eight hours 
per week, or after 6 o’clock in the evening, or, for a shop-assistant, after 
half an hour after the closing time of the shop. 


When any boy under 16 years of age, or any girl or woman is employed 
overtime after 6 o’clock in the evening, a sum, not less than 6d., must be 
paid as tea money on the day such overtime is worked. 


An amount not less than 3d. per hour, or portion of an hour, must be paid 
for overtime to any boy under 16 years of age, or any girl or woman; the 
full rate of time and a half, however, is to be paid in cases where the 
overtime pay would exceed 3d. per hour. 


Every employer must keep a record of overtime. worked by such of his 
workmen or shop-assistants (boys under 16 years of age, and all girls and 
women), and must produce such record and furnish extracts therefrom to 
inspectors. 


No person may pay or give or receive any consideration, premium, or» 
bonus for the employing by him of any woman or girl on the manufacture 
of any article of clothing or wearing apparel. 


The provisions as to the Minimum Wage are in operation over the- 
whole State. 


Contraventions or breaches of these provisions, or of the regulations there- 
under, are reported to the Minister for Labour and Industry by inspectors, 
and proceedings may be instituted with the authority of the Minister. 


Aged, Infirm, and Slow Workers. 


‘Applications for variations from award rates of wages were made, under 
the Industrial Disputes Act, 1908, and its amendments, to the Registrar of 
the Industrial Court, and to any tribunal which might be constituted for the 
purpose by an Industrial Board. 


‘Under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, the Registrar alone has 
power to determine when and how such variations shall be permitted. 


For the year ended 30th June, 1915, 511 applications were granted for 
permits. to pay less than award rates to aged, infirm, and slow workers, 
and 88 were refused. The number of permits cancelled was 5, and 70 
applications for permits were withdrawn. 
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Hours or Work, 


In 1855, after a. strike, the principle of an eight-hour working day for 
operative masons was established. In the fifteen years following, the spread 
of the movement was not great, but in 1871 the Eight-hour Day celebration 
(since held annually) was inaugurated by the four classes then working the 
eight-hour day, viz., stonemasons, brickmakers, carpenters, and general 
labourers; subsequently a forty-eight hour week became the standard of 
custom for the majority of trades. In practice the eight-hour principle is 
applied in five working days of eight and three-quarter hours each and four 
and a quarter hours on Saturday. 


Statutory Limitation. 


In factories in New South Wales the maximum working week for women 

_ and juveniles is forty-eight hours, under the Factories and Shops Act, 1912, 

with a maximum period of five hours’ continuous labour and an overtime 
limitation of three hours per day. 


Eight Hours Act, 1916. 


This Act, which is coustrued with the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, 
regulates the hours of work and the payment of overtime, and must be 
_ observed by the Court of Industrial Arbitration and by the Industrial 
Boards in making awards, and by parties in making industrial agreements. 
The working hours are limited as follows :— 

Mining Industries—workmen underground—Coal: Fireman, examiner, 
&c., 96 hours in 14 days; mem engaged in handling and transit of coal, 48 
hours in 6 days; others, 8 hours during 24. Metalliferous: 8 hours during 
24 hours, or 88 hours in 14 days. In underground occupations a shift may 


not exceed 6 hours if, during 4 hours, the temperature is above 81 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


Other Industries—(1) 8 hours per day on 6 days, (2) 48 hours per week, 
or (38) 96 hours in 14 days—as determined by agreement or award. 

‘Overtime in: excess of the above may be permitted by the terms of an 
award or agreement, must be paid for at prescribed rates, or it may be 
prohibited or restricted in any industry by-the Court of Industrial Arbi- 
‘tration. The number of days or hours to be worked may be increased by 
award if the Court or Board consider that in the public interest an increase 
should be allowed. Subject to this provision the ordinary time of work in 
any industry or calling as fixed by agreement, award, or well-established 
practice, at the commencement of the Act, may not be exceeded in any, 
future award or agreement. 

The operation of the Eight Hours Act may be suspended by proclamation 
for any time during the war. 


Standardisation by Award. 


The majority of industrial awards have legalised the 48-hour normal 
avorking week, but there are cases in which a shorter working week has been 
prescribed. The shortest week fixed is 86 hours, and this applies to rock- 
-thoppers and sewer-miners, and to employees engaged on night-duty for 
“the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage and the Sydney 
‘Municipal Council. 

In ‘several awards relating to transport services the hours are limited by 
fortnightly computation to ninety-six, but subject to a provision that such 
hours are to be worked, as far as practicable, in twelve shifts of eight hours 
each. 
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OF the trades working more than forty-eight hours per week, the most 
prominent are those connected with transport services and food supphes : 
in most cases in which a working week in excess of forty-eight hours 1s’ 
prescribed, the workers are regarded generally as unskilled, the chief groups 
being carters and shon assistants. 


Early Closing of Shops. : 


Under a voluntary system of early closing of shops in the city of Sydney 
and in adjacent suburbs, the working hours of many employees were reason- 
able. Infringement of agreements in regard to this voluntary system caused 
considerable dissatisfaction, and in December, 1899, the Early-closing Act 
was passed, to operate from 1st January, 1900. It was applicable to the 
Metropolitan and Newcastle districts as delimited in the schedules to the 
Act, and to all municipalities, while its operation might be extended to 
unincorporated areas. The Act provided that in metropolitan and New- 
eastle districts each shopkeeper should be given the option of closing his 
shop at 1 o’clock on either Wednesday or Saturday of each week, and where 
this option was not taken Wednesday was deeined to be the day chosen. 
During 1900, 566 shopkeepers, chiefly importers and warehousemen, notified 
Saturday as their early-closing day. All others selected Wednesday. In 
many country municipalities the early-closing day has been altered, after 
a poll, from Wednesday as originally fixed by proclamation to Saturday, 
and Friday substituted for Saturday as the late-closing night. Subsequent 
amendments of the Early Closing Act were necessitated by the conflicting 
Interests between scheduled and non-scheduled shops. 


Universal Half Holiday. 


In 1905 a movement in favour of a universal half holiday was initiated; 
aud in 1909 a Royal Commission of Inquiry was appointed to investigate the 
desirableness of amending the Early Closing Acts so as to provide for a 
universal half-holiday in the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts; but in 
September, 1909, the Commission reported adversely. In August, 1910, 
the Saturday Half Holiday Act was passed, applicable to metropolitan and 
Newcastle districts, and to all other country shopping districts in eounty 
Northumberland. The operation of the Act has since been extended by 
proclamation to many other country shopping districts. 

Shops are permitted to remain open till 10 p.m. on Friday, 6 p.m. on other 
week nights, and 1 p.m. on Saturday. 


Many factories complete the full week’s work within five days, so leaving 
the Saturday a full holiday. 


- APPRENTICESHIP. 


Under the Apprentices Act of 1901, any person resident and trading in 
New South Wales may take apprentices under certain conditions regulating 
the apprenticeship, ¢e.g., as to age limitation and probation before comple- 
tion of indentures. The Act limits the working time of apprentices to 
forty-eight hours per week, with saving clauses as to rural industries 
and domestic service. The minimum age of apprentices is 14 years, and 
limitations upon the proportion of apprentices to adults are fixed in 
Many cases in awards of industrial boards. In the majority of awards the 
proportion of apprentices or improvers to adult workers is one to three, 
with a maximum, as in the printing trades, of seven apprentices in any 
institution or business. Information is not available as to the total number 
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of persons now serving in this State under indentures of apprenticeship 
(which are three-party contracts binding the employer, the employee, and 
his guardian) ; nor as to the extent of instruction imparted, and premiums 
usually paid, ; wom, 

An amendment of the Apprentices Act was made in 1915 to protect the 
interests of apprentices enlisting for active naval or military service. 

The decline of the apprenticeship system is a characteristic feature of 
industrial development in practically every community, and is common to 
all trades and industries, both to factory trades in which machinery is de- 
veloped to a high point of specialisation and to the handicrafts which also 
are being subdivided into specialties. 


An important contributory factor in the decline of apprenticeship in 
New South Wales is the facility with which highly remunerative wages may 
be obtained in unskilled trades. 

Generally, wages or industrial boards have exercised control over appren- 
ticeship in individual trades, but a Royal Commission in 1911-12 recom- 
mended the constitution of an Apprenticeship Commission with power— 


(a) to classify for apprenticeship trades and branches of trades, dcter- 
minable as skilled; 

(b) to determine, with regard to apprenticeship, the period, rates of 
pay, length of attendance at technical classes, and amount of pay 
for certificated attendance; 

(c) to supervise the carrying out by masters and apprentices of the 
apprenticeship agrcement and transfers from one master to 
another. 


A new apprenticeship law was suggested to determine— 


(a) compulsory apprenticeship for future juvenile labour in skilled 
trades ; , 

(b) technical education, if procurable, to be obligatory on all appren- 
tices; 

(c) additional pay to apprentices for certified technical study. 


. The recent re-organisation of the technical education system, as described 
in the chapter relating to Education, was effected with the primary object 
of providing for the efficient training of apprentices. 


* OUTWORKERS. 


Under section 16 of the Factories and Shops Act, 1912, occupiers of 
factories are required to keep, and to supply to the factory inspectors, full 
records regarding outworkers employed. Permission to engage outdoor 
workers is required by certain awards. 


Suearers’ AccoMMoDATION. 


' The Shearers’ Accommodation Act, 1901, was intended to become opera- 

tive on 1st January, 1902, but in view of the fact that the State was then 
experiencing a drought, the provisions of the Act were suspended tempo- 
rarily. The Act applies only to shearing sheds where at least six shearers 
are employed and is administered in conjunction with the inspectorial work 
under the Factories and Shops Act, &c. During the year ended 31st March, 
1916, 1,420 stations were visited, 1,881 huts inspected, of which 1,708 were 
regarded at satisfactory; the new huts built numbered 29. : 
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Interruptions to industry from such causes as fires and floods, the block- 
ing of bar harbours, &c, are unavoidable, but no reliable records 
are available to show the extent of the resultant suspension or 
slackening of industrial operations or the amount of loss or depreciation of 
perishable products. In regard to the manufacturing industry, it is shown 
that the average time worked in all classeg of manufacturing is 11:8 months 
-per year, and an analysis of the details given shows the extent of the varia- 
tions from that average. 


Seasonal Slackness. 


In the summer-time industries, particularly manufacturing, in the city 
and suburbs suffer to a certain extent from seasonal slackness. For 
instance, in January, and even in February, slackness and _half- 
time working are to be anticipated in trades such as order tailoring, 
mantle, and costume making. But such slackness is the necessary 
‘eorollary to high-pressure work and overtime, which usually prevail in the 
weeks before the Christmas season. In the clothing trades, manufacturers 
for retail shops have to face the difficulty of rush orders, it being the practice 
of such shops to allow their stocks to run out entirely before placing fresh 
orders. Further, the practice of indenting surplus English stocks to catch 
the corresponding Australian season’s trade causes some uncertainty 
regarding estimates of local requirements. In the tailoring trade, and 
especially in the highest class work, the intermittent character of the employ- 
ment is particularly apparent. 


Intermittency. 


The question of continuity of employment affects particularly the building 
trades, and in a less degree seasonal occupations. 


As regards the building trades, the reserves of workers cannot, under 
normally favourable conditions, be great; but, on the other hand, no system 
of organisation yet devised can adjust the volume of work to the waiting 
labour so as to ensure absolute continuity of employment while obviating 
delay in the fulfilment of contracts. So long as the general volume of trade 
is maintained, however, no abnormal intermittency need be feared. 


INDUSTRIAL DISLOCATIONS. 


The primary object of the mediatory and regulative legislation enacted 
in New South Wales is to obviate industrial dislocations; but, though a large 
measure of success has resulted from the operation of the various Acts, the 

absolute elimination of dislocations from industrial operations hag not yet 
been secured. 


_ The provision for repression of dislocations in the Industrial Arbitration 
Act, 1901, in which the principles of mediation and regulation were first 
displayed as converging ideas, implied misdemeanour only if the action or 
condition occurred (a) before a reasonable time elapsed for reference to the 
Court of the matter in dispute, or (b) during the pendency of proceedings in 
the Court in relation to an industrial dispute. Actions tending to suspen- 
sion or discontinuance of employment, in circumstances with which the 
arbitral system was not capable of dealing, were not imputable as misde- 
‘meanours. 


Penalising provisions were embodied in the Industrial Disputes Act, 
1908, enacted “to prohibit strikes and lock-outs.” Its discipline for 
offences met with opposition from a section of the community, to whom 
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strikes appeal as the readiest means of redress of all grievances; and in 
spite of the prohibition and penalising of strikes and lock-outs, a strike 
was declared which involved all the coal-fields of the State—Northern, 
Southern, and Western. 


To cope with the position, the Industrial Disputes Amendment Act, 1909, . 
provided for a penalty of twelve months’ imprisonment for any attempt 
to instigate or aid in anything in the nature of a strike or lock-out or dis- 
continuance of work in any industry. Power was given to officers of police 
to enter buildings, by force if necessary, and to seize documents, when 
there was reasonable ground for the belief that such buildings were being | 
used for the purpose of fostering the continuance of a strike or lock-out; 
and where the strike or lock-out related to a necessary commodity (defined 
as coal, gas, water, or any article of food, the deprivation of which might 
tend to endanger human life or to cause serious bodily injury) meetings 
intended to foster such a strike or lock-out were illegal. Persons taking 
part in such meeting became liable to imprisonment for twelve months. 
A penalty of £500 was attached to any attempt to restrain the trade of 
the State in a necessary commodity, orto monopoliee or combine to the 
detriment of the public. 


The Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, in replacing the Act of 1908, 
aimed at obviating strikes and lock-outs. The inefficiency of penal pro- 
ceedings for all cases is postulated, and the characterisation of. a strike 
or lock-out as criminal gives way to its characterisation as an extravagant 
expedient, liable to penalisation extending to a charge ou any moneys then 
or thereafter due to the person ordered to pay such penalty. The Court also 
may grant a writ of injunction to restrain any person from continuing to 
instigate or to aid in a lock-out-or strike, the maximum penalty being 
imprisonment for six months. 


The number of dislocations recorded since July, 1907, classified in mining 
and. non-mining industries, is shown below :— 


i, Mining. . | xen. | as yadoe 
Cea’ | sitios, | Bock. | ota. | NE | 
1907* 34 i | = "34 24 58 
1908 1m | 12 4 140 | 93 | 903 
1909 70 | 15 6 or | 60 | 151 
1910 38 7 4 49 | 87 | 136 
1911 43 4 5 52 | 54 | 106 
1912 79 a tit pa 80 a7 | 127 
1913 | 83 6 4 93 7s | 169 
1914 212 6 2 220 93 | 313 
1915 220 5 | .. | 295 | 89 | 314 


* July-December. 


These figures show that the majority of dislocations occur in the coal and 
shale mining group. ‘There was a remarkable increase in the number of 
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dislccations since 1918. This fact is emphasised in the following state- 
ment, which shows, as far as can be ascertained, the number of workers 
involved, and the time lost by industrial dislocations, since July, 1907. 
Figures relating to 198 dislocations during the period 1907-18 have been 
excluded, as complete data were not available:— 

pl Se NRA Oe Sigel ED 3 Goat oe, cee he Ae the ad 


Dislocations, | Workers Involved. Working Days Lost. 
Year. }- 7 H — 
Mining.|iming,| Total. | Mining. | NOM | otal. | Mining | NOM | Total. 
| | j . 
4 : : 
1907* 30 ll. 41 | 21,645 | 496 | 22,141; 204,966 712 205,678 


1908 130; 51 181 | 30,243 | 13,550 43,793 | 130,746 | 106,683 | 237,429 


1909 85 | 43 | 128 | 35,956 | 6,667 | 42,623 | 1,969,920 | 47,047 | 2,016,967 
1910 39} 42 81} 7,032 | 7,204 | 14,236: 61,508] 39,262 100,770 


q 


11 j 41} 30 | 71) 10,831) 9,479 | 20,310; 246,875 | 110,346 | 357,221 
1912 | 75| 35 | 110! 27,989 | 3,775 | 31,164} 67,869 | 28,100} 95,969 


1913 91; 69 160 | 28,848 | 13,378 | 42,226 | 237,577 | 129,196 |. 366,773 


1914 | 220) 93 | 313) 56,372 | 18,834 | 75,256  732,295°| 179,478} 911,773 


| 
1915 | 225) 89 | 314/ 66,211 | 28,135 | 94,346 | 309,507 | 160,700 | 470,207 


{ 
4 
} 
2 J 


* July-December. 


Separating the eases involving a loss of 10,000 or more working days, it 
will be seen that such dislocations—classified as principal in the appended 
statement—represent less than 5 per cent. of the total. Owing to incomplete 


epee 198 cases between 1907 and 1913 have been excluded from the 
table :-— 


Principat Dislocations, Other Dislocations. 

Year. a j 

Number, | Workers PAGES Number. | yakens Pabst J 

| 
19078 | 3 12,755 | 172,935 38 9,386 32,743 
1908 7 9,130 | 85,940 174 | 34,663 | 153,489 
1909 13 23,204 | 1,007,403 115 | 20,919 | 109,564 
1910 | 4 891 57,765 | 77 | 11,845 43,005 
1911 8 7,984 | 176,688/ 63 | 12,326 | 180,533 
iz | 1 500 21,000 | 109 | 30,664 74,969 
1913 | 8 8,977 | 274,387 | 152 | 31,549 92,386 
la | 8 8,989 | 709,612| 305 | 66,267 | 202,161 
1915 | 10 8,172 | 213,455| 304 | 86,174 | 256,752 


* July-December, 
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The number of workers involved and the amount of time lost were greatet 
in 1914 than in any other year of the period reviewed except 1909, when the 
general coal strike occurred. The principal dislocations during 1914 include 
a series which originated on 27th May at a number of collieries in the 
Northern district, consequent upon a dispute with regard to the afternoon 
shift; the dispute was not concluded until March of the following year, and 
596,567 working days were lost. The dislocation involving the greatest loss 
of time during the year 1915 took place at the Sydney Harbour Colliery, 
when the miners, being dissatisfied with new award rates, ceased work in 
June; 37,680 days had been lost up to the end of the year, and the dispute 
had not been settled. During the month of March dislocations involving 
losses ranging from: 32,340 to 11,025 working days occurred at several coal 
mines in the northern and southern districts. In non-mining industries a 
dispute occurred between the street newspaper vendors and the proprietors 
of two evening newspapers, being a protest against an increase in wholesale 
prices. It lasted about two months and 15,000 days were lost. In disputes 
regarding wages sleeper-cutters in the North Coast, South Coast, and 
Western Plains lost 28,700 working days, and liquor trade employees in 
Sydney, Newcastle, and Maitland lost 24,000. 


Duration of Dislocations. 


Appended is a table distinguishing between mining and non-mining, and 
showing the dislocations lasting one day or less, and over one day :— 


.Industries and Duration, 

* Year. Mining. an shtoany, Total. 

pete | bape stated: ones Oe oe Bee eae Dey bated 
1907", | 14 | 16 4 8 5 i mw | a | a) we. 
1908 62 | 66 | 12! 30 | 30 | 28 | 92 | 96 | 35 
1909 23 | 62 6 | 21 | a | 1 | 44 | 86) 2 
1910 17 | 23 9/35 | ul 98! 52) 37 | 47 
1911 2} 30] 10) 17 |] 19] 183 | 29 | 49 |. 28 
1912 4g | 28 | ii oo| 5! eo | 5 | 9 
1913 54 | 387 2) 2% | 46 5 | 79 | 88 | 7 
1914 | 123 | 95 sige ah G21 tes G6) Age as: 
1915 | 187 | 88 | .. | 35 | 54] w. | 172 | 142 


* July-December, 


The number of workers affected by dislocations lasting one day or less 
during 1915 was 53,743, and the loss of working days 47,248. Thus these 
brief dislocations accounted for approximately 55 per cent. of the total 
number under review, 57 per cent. of the workers involved, and 10 per cent. 
of the working days lost. : , 
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duration of the dislocations whieh occurred in 1915 :— 
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No ordinary time lost... 2 9 civae 
Under 1 day ad). bas 35 12,358 5,816 
One day bee ; 135 41,378 41,378 
Over I and not exceeding 7... 104 26,761 84,783 
» 7 ‘y ” 14...5 16 8,441 84,375 
sy 14 Fr 3 21... 3 811 14,308 
» 21 ” 33 28... 4 1,125 28,400 
» 28 és 1 85... 2* 286 7,171 
xy 85 » #20} 3 824 33,428. 
» 42 es oo 49...) . 3 1,055 50; 715 
50 days I 300 15,000 

72 4, 1 290} 20,880 
83, see 1 1738) 15,359 

86 ,, 1 20 1,715 

92 ,, 7 1 250 | 24,400 

157 ,, os ee bh 240 | 37,680 
192 ,, 25 4,800 
Total was 3I4 94,346 470,207 
| 


to working conditions. 


* One pending at 3lst December. 


Causes of Dislocations. 


An analysis of the causes, as set down by the participants, reveals that 
the majority of dislocations during 1915 in the non-mining industries were 
the result of disagreement as to wages and in the mining in relation 
The following statement shows the causes, the 
workers affected, and the time lost. as the result of 814 dislocations during 


More complete information is given in the following table regarding the 


1915 :— 
Mining. Non-mining. All Industries, 
Cause. | 
. Work’rs| Work- |; Work’rs| Work- | >. _| Work’rs| Work- 
ng in-_ jing days Dislors: in- jing days ae in- ling days 
* | volved. | lost. * | volved. | lost. * | volved ost. 
Wages ., oe 56 | 17,202 | 160,821 36 | 14,479 | 124,479 92 -| 31,681 | 285,300 
Hours ., on ee 22 6,241 | 25,139 5 2,188 | 4,805 27 8,429 | 80,034 
Employment of persons or 44 9,706 | 26,811 28 7,348 | 19,679 72 | 17,054 | 46,490 
classes of persons. 
Trade unionism oe 9 2,585 | 8,806 1 eee 10 2,585 3,396 
Working conditions. . 64 18,818 | 79,722 16 3,499 | 10,808 80 21,817 | 90,530 
Sympathy .,. . 1 250 250 2 601 799 3 851 1,049 
Miscellaneous 29: 13,909 | 13,368 1 20 40 30 11,928 | 13,408 
Total.. 4. 225 | 66,211 | 300,507 89 | 28,188 | 160,700] 314 | 94,346 | 470,207 
E 
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Settlement of Dislocations. 
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The methods of settlement have been classified in four groups termed 
“strife,” “arbitration,” “replacement,” and “ other.” 
term implies that the contest was brought to a conclusion by the defeat of 
one of the parties or by the arrangement, without intervention, of a truce 
between them; the second indicates that a settlement was effected by private 
miediatory offices, by official conciliation, or by reference to an independent 
tribunal or the statutory machinery. The settlements by replacement and 
by methods not definitely ascertained are combined in the following table:— 


The first-mentioned 


Dislocations settled by— 
Year. Total. 
Strife. Arbitration. | Other Methods, 
1907* 28 8 22 58 
1908 146 23 54 223 
1909 93 18 40 151 
1910 66 9 61 136 
1911 56 16. 34 106 
- 1912 75 32 20 127 
1913 95 53 21 169 
1914 245 45 23 313 
1915 291 23 “ 314 
i 


with the workers’ claims, 


* July-December. 


Results of Settlements. 


Of the 314 recorded dislocations in 1915, 171, or 55 per cent., resulted in 
resumption of work with modified conditions, more or less in accordance 


In 186, or 43 per cent., no modifications were 


granted, while the results of the remaining 7 cases were not recorded. The 
following statement affords a comparison of the results for the years 1907 


to 1915 :— 
Year. /Modifieation. Modinertion,| Not stated. 
1907* 21 13 24 
1908 110 52 61 
1909 84 27 40 
1910 50 40 46 
1911 59 14 33 
1912 67 34 26 
1913 106 45 20 
1914 120 158 35 
1915 171 136 7 


Total 
Dislocations 


58 
223 
151 
136 
106 
127 
169 
313 
314 


* July-December, 
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The following statement shows, as far as can be ascertained, the workers 
involved and the time lost classified according to the results of the disloca- 
tions; complete information was not available in respect of a number of 
dislocations which occurred during the years 1907-18. In 1915, 45 per cent. 
of the workers involved, and 35 per cent. of the time lost, was in respect of 
dislocations in which no modifications were granted :— 


Modification. No Modification. 

Year, 
Disloca- | Workers Working | Disloca- | Workers | Working 
tions. | involved. , days lost. tions. | involved, | days lost. 
1907* 17 | 15,327 190,741 10 2,198 | 5,279 
1908 104 | 27,703} 194,778 40 | 8,566 | 23,317 
1909 69 29,685 | 1,651,926 25 2,507 7,998 
1910 38 9,696 96,250 26 2,793 | -5,043 
1911 51 | 14,408 183,382 10 4,160 170,282 
1912 65 16,092 69,012 28 9,297 | 18,359 
1913 102 | 31,668 | 329,581 39 7,429 32,269 
1914 120 23,822 286,308 158 40,205 | 613,465 


1915 Vik | 51,063 306, 188 136 42,355 | 162,441 


* July-December. 


ae InpustriaL ACCENTS. 
Factories. 


In regard to the largest declared factory districts, viz., Metropolitan and 
Newcastle, accidents, fatal or otherwise, are reported from year to year, 
the responsibility resting upon factory inspectors of seeing that all 
dangerous portions of machinery are properly and securely fenced and 
guarded. 

The following table shows in comparative form for the two districts the 
accidents reported during the years 1911-14, and the accident rate per 
10,000 employees :— 


Number. Rate per 10,000 Employees. 
Accidents. 

1911. | 1912. | 1913. | 1914. | 1911. | 1912. | 1913. | 1914. 

Fatal oo .. ee) 8 | 8 | a | 8 | 88 -35| 1-46| -94 
Permanent disablement nee 5 2 1 5 | 63 +23 ‘ll 59 
Partial disablement... .-| 91 | 105 99 96 | 11:44 | 12°36 | 11°15 | 11°32 
Temporary incapacitation ...| 405 | 405 | 375 | 320 | 50°90 | 47°66 | 42°24 | 37°73 
Total ate 5% ...| 504 | 515 | 488 | 429 | 63-35 | 60-CO | 54-96 | 50°58 

| 


On the figures shown above, temporary incapacitation is the result of 
approximately 78 per cent. of the accidents; records are not available to 
show the time lost through these mishaps. The remaining 22 per cent. of 
accidents resulted in death or disablement, which, whether permanent or 
partial, means the practical removal of the disabled person from the ranks 
of labour. é 
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Lifts and Scaffolding. ‘ 

The inspection of lifts and scaffolding, like industrial inspection, is 
undertaken with a view to safeguarding the interests and wellbeing of 
employees and other persous. This function of supervision was performed 
by the Department of Public Works until April, 1916, when it was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Labour and Industry. 

The construction of high buildings, particularly of steel and concrete, 
involves considerable risk of accident. Five fatalities were reported in 
connection with cranes and hoists during 1914-15 and seven persons were 
seriously injured; with one exception these accideuts occurred in connection 
with building operations in the city. One scaffolding fatality oecurred in 
Neweastle. In connection with lifts, one fatality and seven minor mishaps 
were reported in the metropolitan district and one fatality in Newcastle. 

Mining. * 

In the chapter of this Year Book dealing with the Mining Industry, full 
particulars are given of the fatalities and accidents occurring in this in- 
dustry, which is generally quoted as the typical hazardous occupation. The 
incapacitation rate per 1,000 employees for 1914 is shown as 5-18. : 


InpDuSTRIAL DISEASES. 1 


‘As regards industrial diseases, no reliable records are available; but cer- 
tain avocations are, with good reason, regarded as unhealthy; for instance, 
rock-chopping and sewer-mining, insulating work involving handling of 
ebarcoal, and, notably, manufactures in which industrial poisons are em- 
ployed, as in the manufacture of metals, lead colours, and electric aceumu- 
lators, in the pottery, painting, gem-polishing, file-cutting, and similar 
industries. 

In the majority of unhealthy trades there are frequent compensating 
advantages in the way of short hours and high wages. 

‘The use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches is prohibited 
by the White Phosphorus Matches Prohibition, 1915. 

UNEMPLOYMENT, ee 
Census Records. 

The following table shows for each industrial group the number and pro- 
portion of persons who were unemployed in New South Wales at the Census 
in April, 1911:— 


Unemployed. Proportion in each Class. 
Class, 

Males. | Females. Males, Females, 

2 per cent, per cent, 
Professional... ia a a 388 262 | 1-06 1:35 
Domestic ... ae oes ses ane 696 1,466 3°68 2'69 
Commercial or ea see ive 1,891 312 * 214 1:72 
Transport and Communication ans 1,398 5 2°32 31 
Industrial ioe ae wee na 7,617 582 4°43 161 
Primary Producers... ee eA 3,544 ‘aa 178 Taate 
Unspecified hi’ oes tes eis 76 | 73 6-06 13°44 
Total 4. eee) 16,210 2,700 2°76 200 


The percentage of unemployed to total breadwinners was 2-76 for males 
and 2-00 for females. : 


, Comparison with previous census records is impossible, for lack of data. 
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Trade Unions. and Unemployment. 


_ Since 1910 efforts have been made to obtain information from the trade 
unions as to unemployment amongst members; the resulta have not been 
satisfactory, as a large number of unions do not supply the information, 
mainly owing to lack of records. For the year 1914 particulars were 
not supplied by 49 employees’ unions. Returns were received from 
127 unions, of which 96, with a total. membership of 95,962, were affected by 
unemployment at 31st December, 1914; at that date 18,028 members were 
unemployed, 6,824 having been idle for more than two weeks. Lack of 
work was the principal cause of unemployment :— 


Reporting { 
Unemploy- | Members Unemployed. | Causes of Unemployment. 
ment. | 
Group. . ° o i 7 i? 
¢) § | og é ls. |4) 8 lBsleg 
e| 2 | 52/2) a | ge is Ease? 
A 8 2 oO Bo $ 3) 3 i Be #8 
Building ive das «18 |11,425 | 241 687 928 926 |.. ] ] 
Clothing 5 | 2,948 V7 Nee 17 67 |... | 10 
aroha and Metal Work- 
se 16 |14,732 | 143 |1,013 | 1,156 732 | 2 /102 |249 | 71 
Food rand Drink se are! 9,013 | 209 | 592 80] 708 |... | 26) ... | 6? 
Land Transport (exclusive of 
Railways and Tramways)| 5 | 5,686 4] 38 79 76 3 F 
Mining and Smelting 1 [17,021 {4,612 |2,829 | 7,441 | 6,994 |... | 59 [376 | 12 
Pastoral a 1 400 33 aT 33 foc ite. [eer [Be 
Printing, Bookbinding, ke. 8 | 3,998 33:| 176 209 203 |... | wee |e 6 
Shipping and Sea Transport 1 570 |... 40 40 40 |. | cee | ae | vee 
Manufacturing, n.e.i. .. |L2 }10,457 | 747 374 | 1,121 964 |... |... |... [IB7 
Miscellaneous _ (18 19,712 68 /1,075 | 1,143 | 1,087 |...) .. |... [106 
Total ... nai ...{96 | 95,962 [6,204 | 6,824. |13,028 {11,747 | 2 (201 [658 /420 


The amount of out-of-employment benefits provided by trade unions 
cannot be stated, as particulars are not available. One friendly society, 
the Sydney Clerks and Warehousemen’s Benefit Association endeavours to 
regulate clerical labour; during 1914 the mean membership was 945. and 
the out-of-employnient benefits amounted to £496. 


Rewer or UNEMPLOYMENT. 
Labour Exchanges, &c. 


The question of relief of unemployment first received practical political 
-attention in 1885, when, following upon a period of severe pastoral, com- 
mercial,.and industrial depression, a Casual Labour Board was instituted. 
Between that date and 1890 extensive relief works were undertaken till a 
normal condition of the labour market was attained. Subsequently un- 
employment again became prevalent, and in place of the Casual Labour 
Board, a Government Labour Bureau was constituted in February, 1892. 
By 28th February, 1898, some 18,600 persons were registered for employ- 
ment, and 18,154 persons were sent to employment, chiefly in unskilled 
trades. In 1893-4 Newcastle was included in the area of operations of the 
Board; and fossicking on the old gold-fields of the State became accepted 
-as a form of relief. 

“An Act was passed in 1893 to establish labour settlements on Crown 
lands; three were established, viz., Pitt Town, Wilberforce, and Bega. The 
last-mentioned two are still in existence, and particulars of-their operations 
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‘are shown in the chapter relating to Agriculture. The Pitt Town settle- 
ment was not successful, and in 1898 a casual labour farm was opened on 
the site. 


Government expenditure for the relief of the unemployed reached a 
maximum in the year ended February, 1896, when 14,062 men were regis- 
tered at the Labour Bureau. At this period a system of using surplus labour 
to improve rural lands was initiated; and up to 30th June, 1898, a total 
area of 432,724 acres was cleared by this means. In 1899 a Board of four 
commissioners was constituted to deal with the question of unemployment 
and in the following year the Labour Bureau and the Pitt Town farm were 
placed under their control. In the year ended June, 1901, in consequence 
of industrial depression, a large number of men were unemployed, and 
registrations at the Bureau numbered 10,639; a Labour Depét was opened 
at Randwick as a relief station for destitute men, and work was provided 
on road and railway construction, water conservation works, and land 
clearing. 


In consequence of drought, many industrial trades suffered severely in 
1902-3, but public works were instituted for the purpose of relief; and, 
owing to better organisation, the number of persons who sought the 
assistance of the Labour Bureau, 2,854, was remarkably small. During 
the prosperous seasons which succeeded the drought employment was excep- 
‘tionally brisk in all trades. 


The Labour Commission was terminated in 1905 and a Director of 

. Labour was appointed; since the institution of a Department of Labour and 

_ Industry Government measures for the relief of unemployment are con- 
ducted by a branch of the Department. 


In 1914 drought severely affected the pastoral and wheat-growing areas 
‘of the State, and a general dislocation of trade and industry supervened 
‘upon the outbreak of war. Special measures were taken to mitigate the 
‘ effects of unemployment; in some industries, notably in railway construc- 
- tion and other public works the working hours were reduced in order to 
- give employment to a larger number of persons, and clearing operations and 
wheat cultivation were commenced on a large area acquired for this pur- 
pose at Woodlands; the diversion of employees to military and naval forces 
- and the increased ‘activity in industries connected with war services also 
afforded a large measure of relief. In addition to the State Labour Branch 
and the Women’s Employment Agency, a self-registration system wag intro- 
duced, by which persons seeking employment were enabled to register at the 
Department of Labour and Industry by transmitting post-free letter-cards; 
and subsequently post-free cards were provided also for the use of employers 
requiring workers; additional offices for the transactions of labour agency 
work were established, viz., at’ Newcastle in September, 1914; at Broken Hill 
in October; at Woonona in January, 1915; and at Orange in February. At 
these exchanges persons wanting work may register their requirements, capa- 
bilities, and characters; and employers may state what class of labour they 
desire. Constant endeavour is made to suit the one to the other, and em- 
ployees are assisted to reach their employment. All these operations are 
-eonducted at the cost of the State, no fees being charged to employers nor 
to employees. Railway and steamer fares are issued on credit, terms for 
repayments being arranged according to circumstances. Usually the pay- 
ment of fares is guaranteed by either the employer or some responsible 
person, but they may be issued on the personal acknowledgment of ‘the 
- recipient, and his promise to repay the same. 
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* The Women’s Employment Agency was opened in Sydney in May, 1914, 
a former office for the registration of women workers was closed in January, 
1906, after an existence of nearly four years. The operations of the em- 
ployment agencies during the last ten years are shown below:— 


Registrations. Persons sent to Employment. 
Year ended = 2 S. 
‘80th June.j 
Men, Women. Total. Men, Women. Total, 
1906 1,618 537 2,155 3,934 479 | 4,413 
1907 2,565 ve 2,565 3,628 ll | 3,639 
1908 4,027 eee | 4,027 3,237 woe Of 3,237 
1909 3,409 oe 3,409 3,320 coe | 3,320 
1910 3,720 see of 3,720 3,907 we | 3,907 
191] 5,136 see 5,130 3,972 aise, itt 3,972 
1912 ' 2,696 Saoh otk 2,696 3,345 ate 3,345 
1913 i 3,021 be 3,021 3,165 ane 3,165 
1914 i 8,750 574 9,324 7,382 | 32 7,414 
1915 | 41,977 3,583 15,560 8,808 | 1,979 | 10, 787 
4 
+ { 
{ | 


Training and Relief. 


Since 1910 the Pitt Town Farm has been maintained primarily as an 
agricultural training farm for city and oversea youths; in consequence of 
the war there has been considerable difficulty in obtaining students, ‘and 

- arrangements are being made to accommodate women for training in farm 
work. Particulars relating to the operations of the farm are given in the 
chapter of this Year Book relating to Agriculture. 


At the Randwick Labour Depét, where a pig, poultry, vegetable, and 
flower farm, and a State dairy have been established, destitute men unable 
to maintain themselves, are given lodging, food, and a smal] money allow- 
ance in exchange for labour. Competent tradesmen, if employed at their 
trade, are paid extra. The period of residence must not exceed three months, 
mor recommence without a similar interval. A certain amount of training 
is given, and whenever possible trainees are sent to Sep eymeny with pri- 
vate employers. ee 


Any man who is the head of a family requiring relief may stant hires 
days’ work in each week at the Randwick Depdt, where he is housed and 
fed, and on the conclusion of his work, given an order for 7s. 6d. worth of 
food materials. Breaks are made in this relief from time to time so as to 
induce recipients to make other arrangements. In exceptional cases orders 
are issued in advance of work, and sometimes without work being exacted, 
These, however, especially the latter, are rare, and are used only to meet 
urgent cases of destitution and want of food. 


¥ 


Cheap Dwellings for Workmen. 


T’o compensate for the reduction in the hours of work of labourers and 
tradesmen employed on Government works, it was decided during the month 
of October, 1914, to erect canvas dwellings to house the families of these 
workmen at a noMinal rental. The dwellings, which contain three rooms, 
were erected on a site at Randwick; the approximate original cost being £10 
each, and the rental from is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per week. During 1915 the 
canvas used in the construction was replaced with galvanised iron, and the 
rentals were increased to 4s. 6d. per week. As a comparatively small number 
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of Government workmen made application for the dwellings, they were 
made available to other applicants. In December, 1915, the number in 
residence was 320, of whom 206 were children. 


WorkMEN’s INSURANCE. 


State Legislation. 


easiieina in relation to employers’ liability in New South Wales is 
based upon English statute law. 


The State enactments are the Employers’ Liability Act, 1897, and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1910, the provision of old-age and invalid 
pensions being a function of the Federal Government. 


The Employers’ Liability Act, 1897, gave to a workman, who had suffered 
personal injury in the course of his employment, the same common law 
remedies against his employer as if he had been injured by one not his 
employer. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1910. 


This Act, which came into operation in January, 1911, follows the lines 
of the English Act of 1897. It provides for compensation to workmen for 
injuries suffered in the course of their work, and applies to employment in or 
about any railway, tramway, factory, workshop, mine, quarry, wharf, vessel, 
engineering or building work, except mines where benefits are afforded under 
the Miners’ Accident Relief Act. Employers of less than four persons are 
exempt from the provisions of the Act. Casual workers are not entitled to 
benefits, nor is compensation payable in respect of injury which does not 
disable the workman for at least two weeks, or which is caused by mis- 
conduct of the workman. 


Compensation in case of death ranges from £200 to £400 when there are 
‘several relatives wholly dependent on the earnings of the workman, the 
amount being reducible proportionately with the number of dependents 
and the degree of their dependence. If the workman leaves no dependents, 
the compensation is limited to medical and funeral expenses up to £12. 
Where total or partial incapacity results, the employer must make a weekly, 
payment, not exceeding 50 per cent. of the average weekly earnings during 
the preceding twelve months, up to a maximum of £1 per week, and a total 
liability to the employer of £200. In the case of employees under 21 years 
of age receiving less than 20s. a week, 100 per cent. of average earnings is 
substituted for 50 per cent. up to a maximum of 10s. per week. Aged and 
infirm workmen may contract themselves out of these general provisions, 
or the maximum amount of compensation may be reduced by agreement 
made between the employer and workman. 


In substitution for these benefits any scheme of compensation is admis- 
sible which is certified by the Registrar of Friendly Societies as not less 
favourable to the workman and dependents than the corresponding scales 
contained in the Act. 


The Act does not exclude the operation of the common law or the 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1897, but the employers’ liability, even when 
apparent, must be established by processes of litigation. The employers’ 
risk is for the most part covered by insurance, but concerning this section 
of the business of insurance companies, no details are available. 


Employers are required to make annual returns to the Minister for 
Labour and Industry regarding operations under the Act. During 1915. 
returns were received from 467 employers, who employed an average number 
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of 94,046 males, and 3,782 females to whom the Act applied. Compensation 
amounting to £12,072 was paid in respect of 52 deaths; 76 cases of non-i 
fatal accidents were settled by the payment of lump sums amounting to 
£5,426, and in 5,778 cases of disablement £27,073 was paid in weekly instal- 
ments; the duration of such compensation was as stated below:— 


j fF n 


Number Number 
Duration of Compensation. of Duration of Compensation. of 
Cases. Cases. 
Less than 2 weeks wae ...| 2,826 || 26 weeks and less than 52 oe 53 
2 weeks and lesa than 3 ... oe 903 || l year and less than2 ...  - .../ 5 
3 3; ven 4... “a 517 2 a ” 5 oa ves 3 
> ss 13° 3. .| 1,169 || Not stated sis sts seo 148 
3 ~=C&Y, ” 26... = 154 —_ 
\ Total... oe tee eee) 5,778 


The particulars disclosed by the returns received during the last three 
years are compared in the following statement :— 


t 
Particulars. 19013. 1914. 1915. 


Returns Received... 488 448 467 
Approximate average number of “employees to 
whom Act applies— 
Males ... i ie os ax «| 77,088 129,707 94,046 
Females vas a es - | 3,774 2,384 j 8,782 
Compensation — H 
Cases—Deaths ... ies 62 65 52 
Disablement—Weekly payments ar 6,061 6,230 5,778 
Lump sums, ase 156 136 76 
Total ni a 6,279 6,451 5,906 
£ £ £ 
Amount-—Deaths 7 14,797 15,256 12,072 
Disablement— Weekly payments| 30,275 30,159 27,073 
Lump sums.. an 9,079 8,043 5,426 
i : 
Total... a w.| 54,151 53,458 44,571 


Miners’ Accident Relief Fund. 


As regards the mining industry, which is exempted specifically from the 
jurisdiction of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, some particulars of the 
Miners’ Accident Relief Fund are given in part “ Mining Industry” of this 
Year Book and additional information is shown hereunder. The provisions 
of this measure for compensation to injured workmen differ considerably 
from the general theory as to the employer’s liability for injuries to his 
workmen, in that the burden of the risk is carried by three parties—the em- 
ployer, the employee, and the Government of the State. Of the funds 
required to pay the benefits, the State and the employer each contribute 25 
per cent., and the employee the remaining 50 per cent. 


The mines subject to the provisions of the Act during the year 1915 
numbered 185, the number at the end of the year being 174. 


The gross revenue for the year 1915 was £57,936; a decrease of £8,868 as 
-compared with the previous year. The shrinkage in revenue is attributed 
to a decrease in the labour employed. The total amount deducted from 
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wages was £22,980, representing an average year’s contribution from 23,477 
persons, as compared with 27,653 in 1914. The contributions by mine- 
owners amounted to £11,497. The Government subsidy for the year 1915 
was £11,497, and interest received on investments amounted to £12,046. 


The funds invested at 31st December, 1915, amounted to £330,000, of 
which £309,000 was invested in New South Wales Funded Stock bearing 
interest at 34 to 4 per cent., and £21,000 in Treasury Bills at 44 per cent. 
The expenditure for the year was £52,947, or £2,479 less than in 1914. 


Particulars relating to the beneficiaries during the year 1915 are shown 
in the following statement :— ; : 


cl aim 4 bigni Benefits. Determined. ere 
Beneficiaries. sist Dew eed fot ie. Sane Pe ai on 
wi 1915. 7 | 3ist Dec. , 
auaas Denth. bese By Age.) ner] 918. 
Fatal Accidents— 
Widows ... es eee 346 27 ae 13 «ee bw 360 
j i 
Fathers... an sa ll eh ee ie ron see ll 
Mothers ... ee oes 45 1 1 sae Ne a sea 45 
i 
Sisters and Guardians ... 19 <a ae vee ate 1 18 
s 7 if 
Children .. 0. |) 550 BS * Bi og 67) .. 584 
Disablement— 
i 
Persons permanently dis-| 
abled ... se «| 299 48 Sj .. ves 17 312 
Children ... es | 266 96 a, | 33 25 304 


The benefits paid during. the year amounted. to £51,330, viz. funeral 
allowances £478, extended benefits in respect to fatal accidents £18,133, and 
relief to disabled persons £82,719. 


The number of deaths resulting from accident in 1915 wag 41, and of 
disablements 4,511, of which 26 deaths and 3,467 disablements occurred in 
or about coal and shale mines. The accidents, fatal and non-fatal, since 
1901, are shown below :— 


Annual Fatal Accidents. Non-fatal Accidents, 

Perio Number of 

Employees. Annual Per 1000 Annual Per 1000 

Number, Employees. Number. Employees. 

1901-5 21,607 60 | 2°78 3,484 161°24 
1906-10 26,554 55 2°06 5,538 208°55 
1911 28,034 65 2°32 6,024 214°88 
1912 29,392 76 2°59 | 6,211 211°31 
1913 31,261 72 2°30 6,184 197°82 
1914 27,653 | 50 1°81 | 5,557 200°95 
1915 23,497 41 175 | 4,511 192-15 


i 
————— a ee a a ee 
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Commonwealth Legislation. 


In addition to the general enactments of the State, specific enactments 
of the Commonwealth provide for compensation to men in a particular class 
of work which. is subject to special risks, and to officers in the service of 
the Commonwealth Government. Particulars regarding war pensions in 
connection with military and naval services are shown in the chapter “ Social 
Condition.” 


Seamen’s Compensation. 


The Seamen’s Compensation Act, 1911, provides for compensation to sea- 
men for injuries suffered in the course of their employment. It is applicable 
to seamen (a) on ships in the service of the Commonwealth, other than 
naval or military service; (b) on ships trading with Australia or engaging in 
any occupation in Australian waters, and being in territorial waters of any 
territory which is part of the Commonwealth; and (c) on ships engaged in 
trade and commerce with other countries or among the States. In case of ships 
not registered in Australia, the two last clauses apply only in relation to sea- 
men shipped under articles of agreement entered into in Australia, and while 
the ships are subject to the law of the Commonwealth. Compensation is 
not payable in respect to any injury which does not disable the seaman for 
at least one week; in case of death, the amount of ‘compensation, when 
deceased leaves dependents, is the equivalent of three years’ wages in the 
particular employment, or £200, to a maximum amount of £500. 

The compensation is reducible with the measure of dependence, but the 
minimum for a seaman leaving no dependents is the cost of medical 
attendance and burial to the value of £80. 


In ease of total or partial incapacity, the maximum compensation is 50 
per cent. of average earnings during the twelve months previous to the 
injury. 

Periodic returns as to compensation are required frorn the owner or master 
of every ship on which seamen are employed to whom the Act is applicable, 
the returns to specify— 


: (a) The number of injuries in respect of which compensation has been 
fo paid. 
(b) Amount of such compensation. 
(c) Other particulars as required. 
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ArgeA OF NEw Soutu Wates. 


“Tue area of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Island of 5 square 
miles and the Federal Capital Territory of about 900 square miles, as stated 
previously in this Year Book, is estimated at 310,372 square miles, or 
198,638,080 acres, being a little over two and a half times that of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Excluding the surface covered by rivers and lakes, 
the area within the boundaries of the State is 195,669,000 acres, or about 
305,733 square miles, of which the greater portion has been alienated under 
various forms of tenure, classified as freehold or leasehold. The formal 
transfer on Ist January, 1911, of 576,000 acres at Yass-Canberra to the 
Commonwealth Government as Federal Capital Territory, reduced the land 
surface of the State to 195,093,000 acres. 


Recent LEGISLATION. 


The following is a list of the various important enactments relating to land 
settlement :— 


Balranald Irrigation .... ite ve 1902 
Barren Jack Dam and Murrumbidgee Canals Construction .., 1906 
Closer Settlement tes ..1902, 1904, 1906, meds 1909, 1912, 1914 
Closer Settlement Promotion .. ai . we. 1910 
Crown Lands Consolidation ... Pers re iss sae «. 1913 
Crown Lands Amendment... ons sae sa ove ». 1916 
Department of Agriculture... bes a nae aa .. 1907 
Dividing Fences.. aie asi eas ae ie Sea «. 1902 
Drainage Promotion See ade ive Sal as .. 1901, 1902 
Forestry .. one eos ve 1909 

Government Savings Bank Gee he vee 1902, 1908, 1906, 1913 
Hay Irrigation ... ae 1902 (2) 
Inclosed Lands Protection wae ons wee $i0 “ak .. 1901 
Irrigation set ar tos ene ees .. 1912-1916 
Labour Settlements ... ote as or in bx ».. 1902 
Local Government... “ag wee eee A «. 1906, 1908 
Mining ea ee ae es .» 1906, 1907 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Biss des). as 1910 (2) 
Pastures Protection ... ae ast waa 1902, 1904, 1906, 1912 
Prickly-pear Destruction aot tee ove ve 1901 
Returned Soldiers Settlement see ses : w» 1916 
Western Lands .. Sos ‘it aes ee 1901, 1905, 1908, 1909 


Earty ALIENATION, 


From the early days of settlement until the year 1861 the Crown disposed 
of land, under prescribed conditions, by grants and by sales, so alienating, 
‘by the end of 1861, an aggregate area of 7,146,579 acres :— 


acres, 


1, By sient, and sales by private tender to close of 1831 «+ 3,906,327 
2. 5, 4, in virtue of promises of early Governors made Prior “to 183], 
from 1832-40 inclusive ... 171,071 
3. ,, sales at auction, at. 5s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. per "acre, “from 1832- 38 
inclusive... 1,450, 508 
4. 5, oy aa » 12s, and upwards peracre, at Governor’ adiscretion, 
from 1839-41 inclusive... ie’ aa 371,447. 
Be 45 ” »» 20s, peracre, from 1842-46 inclusive. 20, 250 
6& 5,» $3 and in respect of pre-emptive BE from 1847-61 ; 
inclusive... 1,219,375 
7. ,, grants for public purposes, grants in virtue of promise of Governor 
made prior to the year 1831, and grants in exchange for lands 
resumed from 1841-61 inclusive ose or va a vis 7,601 
Total alienated on 31st December, 1861 ... or wee 7,146,579 
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Certain grants were made under special enactments, and instructions from 
the Imperial authorities to Sir Thomas Brisbane, then Governor, directed him 
to reserve one-seventh of the Crown lands in each county for Church 
and School purposes, 


The aggregate area of such reserves up to the year 1832, stated at 443,486 
acres, was, by subsequent surveys, shown to be actually 454,050 acres, and did 
not attain the proportional area specified in the instructions. These lands 
were administered by the Clergy and School Land Corporation until its aboli- 
tion by Order of Council on the 4th February, 1833, when the lands reverted to 
the Crown, and an agent was appointed to determine the claims of purchasers, 
to whom deeds of grant were made, and confirmed by a subsequent Act of 
Council, dated the 5th August, 1834. 


Of the reserves mentioned above, 171,746 acres were alienated up to 
the year 1880, when, by the Church and School Lands Dedication Act. of 
that year, the balance of 282,304 acres came under the control of the State 
Legislature to be administered for the purpose of Public Instruction. Sub- 
sequently the Church and School Lands Act, 1897, revested all these lands 
in the Crown, free from any trust or condition, but subject to the provisions 
of the Crown Lands Act of 1884 and its subsequent amending Acts, thus 
determining the land as Crown land. Until a notification classifying any 
area of Church and School lands has been published in accordance with 
the Crown Lands Act, such area may be dealt with only by reservation, 
dedication, license, or held under special or annual lease. 


The total area of Church and School lands held under lease at 30th 
June, 1915, in the Eastern Division was 4,082 acres, at a rental of £399 
per annum, the subdivisions being as follows :— 


Area, Rent. 

no acres. z 

Pastoral ... ste is te 5 sis 3,980 ws 47 
Agricultural age ie eet 17 aii 92 3) 
Ninety-nine Year see ook 38 mr 10 sas 329 
Total .. bes ae 60 oe 4,082... 399 


In addition to the above, there were two water races, aggregating about 
15 miles, with a rental of £4. 


The Australian Agricultural Company, incorporated by Act of the Impe- 
rial Parliament, dated 21st June, 1824, was, in 1825, granted an area of 
1,000,000 acres. An area containing 1,048,960 acres was selected in the 
country surrounding Port Stephens, but in 1832 the Company was authorised 
to exchange a portion of this grant, containing 600,000 acres, for two areas 
situated on the Peel River and on the Liverpool Plains, respectively, the 
three grants aggregating as follows :— 2 

i acres. 
Port Stephens Estate, County of Gloucester... .. 464,640 
Peel River Estate, County of Parry des ... 249,600 
Warrah Estate, Liverpool Plains, County of Buckland... 313,298 


<——___— 


eee 


Total ... ue as os ove «+ 1,027,538 


In addition to this land, the Company obtained from the Crown the 
promise of a lease of the coal-fields at Port Hunter (Newcastle) for thirty-one 
years, which lease, however, was exchanged for a grant of 500 acres, 
inereased in 1828 to 2,000 acres of coal land, upon which the Company’s 
collieries are now situated. 
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RESERVES: 
The total area of reserved Jands in the State as at 30th June, 1915, wae: 


26,606,768 acres. A classification of reserves according to the purpose for 
which used is shown below :— 


Clasa-of Reserves. hel 
Travelling Stock ae sei ees ict re ets 6, 137,758 
Water ... oe Be aa iva wed igs 2,517,069 
Mining ... wee ioe ts oa tae aa «1,837,082. 
Forest... vee os re a ay 6,606,017 
Temporary Commons... sae ae wee wee dee 537,603 
Railway We ies i ise whe ive 322,150 
Recreation and Parks’ ats vss i ses 229,381 
Pending Classification and Surv ey ... ad sy 4,662,313 
From Conditional Rae. within Gold- fields wan ind 824,679 
Miscellaneous. ... - a As 3,432,716 

Total ... sie inte wet es i ve 28,606,768 


The extent of land set apart for timber conservation amounts to 6,606,017 
acres ; for routes and camping-places for travelling stock 6,137,758 acres 
have been reserved, 3,709,195 acres being in the Western Division ; water 
reserves embraced 2,517,069 acres, of which 1,606,117 acres are in the 
Western Division. 

A revision of the reserved fands is being made in each Land District with 
the object of withdrawing from reserves any area the continued reservation 
of which is not required in the public interest. 


OccuPATION OF Pastorau Lanps—Limirep Tenure. 


The pastoral lands of New South Wales have been occupied under various 
systems of tenure. In the early days land was held for grazing by virtue of 
tickets of occupation, the issue of which was stopped i in 1827, when holders - 
of such lands were required to pay a quit-rent of 20s. per 100 acres per 
annum, atid to vacate the land at six months’ notice. The necessity for 
depasturing increasing stocks induced settlers to extend their occupation 
to Crown lands without any right except that of first discovery, until the 
Legislature, in 1833, passed an Act protecting Crown lands from intrusion 
and trespass, Commissioners being appointed to safeguard the interests of 
the State. 

The discovery of new country soon attracted pioneer squatters beyond the 
limits of settlement as proclaimed on 14th October, 1829; and regula- 
tions, involving liability to severe penalties, were issued on 29th July, 
1836, with the view of restraining unauthorised occupation. In 1839 the 
regulations were reinforced by the passing of an Act levying upon stock a 
yearly assessment at the following rates :—4}d. for every sheep, ljd. per 
head of cattle, and 3d. for every horse. 

Under an Act passed in 1847 a new system was introduced relating to 
pastoral lands of which previously the tenure had been annual, the fee being ' 
based on the area of land occupied by the squatter. Under the new plan, 
fixity of tenure of lease was substituted, the license fee being calculated upon 
the stock-carrying capacity of the run; but the term of the pastoral leases 
varied, being fixed, in the unsettled districts, at fourteen years; in the 
intermediate division, at eight years; while in the settled districts the 
yearly tenure was retained. The licensing fee under the altered 
conditions was charged at the rate of £10 for 4,000°. sheopy'0 : zy 
proportional number of cattle—which was the’. minimuni 4 which: thé’ 
stock-carrying capacity of a run.could be assessed and STDs: for-every: 
additional 1,000. sheep, or “proportionate number, of ‘cattle In “settled? 
districts . lands were let for pastoral purposes only, in sections of not: less. than: 
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1 square mile in area, the annual rental for each section being fixed at 10s. 
The holders of alienated lands were permitted to depasture their stock upon 
Crown lands adjoining their holdings, free of charge ; this permission, however, 
constituted only a commonage right. 

The Occupation Act of 1861 created a new system, limiting the tenure of 
pastoral leases to five years in unsettled and intermediate or second-class. 
settled districts, and leaving the whole of the pastoral leases open to the: 
operations of the free selectors. The evils resulting from this system led 
Parliament to adopt, in 1884, 1889, 1895, and at intervals since 1903, the 
measures, the provisions of which are described below. 


Crown Lanps Act or 1861. 


The conditions of colonisation altered greatly under the powerful attraction 
of the gold-fields; and, to meet the wants of a class of immigrants of a 
different type from those contemplated by former enactments, the question 
of land settlement had to be discussed in an entirely new spirit, the result 
being the passing of the Crown Lands Act of 1861, introduced by Sir John 
Robertson. The conditions of settlement had rendered it difficult previously 
for men of small means to establish themselves with a fair chance of success, 
and the new measure aimed at facilitating the settlement of an industrial 
agricultural population side by side with the pastoral tenants, by introducing 
a principle entirely new to the land legislation of the State, namely, that, 
of free selection, in limited areas, before survey. The Act provided for 
the conditional purchase of areas from 40 to 320 acres in extent at £1 per 
acre—25 per cent. of the purchase money to be deposited with the application. 
At the expiration of three years the purchaser was required to pay the balance, 
and to furnish a certificate showing that he had resided on the land, and made 
the necessary improvements. Provision was made to defer payment of the 
balance of the purchase money on receipt of 5 per cent. interest. 

The Amending Act of 1875, under which annual instalments were payable, 
gave to any conditional purchaser of land the option of availing himself of 
the change in the method of payment. The system of unconditional sales. 
was, however, continued under the Act of 1861; and during the twenty- 
three years the Act was in operation 23,470,140 acres were sold conditionally, 
and 15,572,001 acres by auction, by improvement purchase, by virtue of 
pre-emptive right, or otherwise without conditions, the total area alienated 
being 39,042,141 acres. In many cases the land selected, or purchased, 
reverted to the State ; so that the absolute area alienated or in process of sale 
when the Act of 1884 came into force amounted to only 32,819,023 acres, 
besides 7,146,579 acres alienated prior to 1861. 


Tur Crown Lanps Acts oF 1884 anp 1889. 


After many amendments the Act of 1861 was superseded by that of 1884, 
with the supplementary enactment of 1889, which measures maintained the. 
principle of free selection before survey, but with one essential difference.. 
Under the original Act the whole area of the Crown lands was thrown open: 
to free selection, including the lands held under pastoral lease, The Acts of 
1884 and 1889 were devised to give fixity of tenure to the pastoral lessee. 
and to obtain a larger rental from the public lands, at the same time restrict-. 
ing the area sold unconditionally. 

Existing :holders of pastoral leases under the earlier Act were required 
to_surrender one-half -of.. their leases, which were resumed by the Crown 
for. subsequent: alienation, leagehold,: or,reserve; the other half in each 
casé was leased. to..the pastoralist-under.fixity-.of tenure for a term of 
years; On 31st-December,-1884; »when this: division! was; made, ..there. 
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were 4,313 leased runs, yielding an annual rental of £268,500, and forming 
about 1 ,600 ‘ stations,” estimated to contain the bulk of the unalienated 
public eatate, after allowing for reserves, &c. An increase in the revenue 
from pastoral occupation, one of the principal objects of the Act of 1884, 
has been realised, as evidenced by the total revenue received from the 
pastoral cecupation of Crown lands, which increased from £329,356 in the 
year 1884 to £494,290 in the financial year 1914-15. 


Tue Crown Lanps Acts oF 1895 anp 1903 tro 1912. 


The Act of 1861 failed conspicuously in encouraging bond Jide settle- 
ment ; and the legislation of 1884 and 1889 also was ineffective, since the 
accumulation of land i in large estates continued, while settlement proceeded 
very slowly. Expert opinion pointed strongly to the necessity of introducing 
entirely new principles, and this was done in the Crown Lands Acts of 
1895 and 1903, which, while placing land within easy reach of all, supplied 
the means of securing permanent settlers through the new system of tenure 
—homestead selections and settlement leases. These tenures have been 
superseded by those of homestead farms and Crown leases which were created 
by the Act of 1912. 

Territorial Divisions. 


Under these Acts the State is divided into three territorial divisions, 
Eastern, Central, and Western, the boundary lines running approximately 
north and south. Control of the lands within the Western Division is vested 
in the Western Land Board, consisting of three Commissioners. The Kastern 
and Central Divisions are subdivided into Land Districts, in each of which is 
stationed a Crown Land Agent, whose duty is to receive applications and 
furnish information regarding land. Groups of these districts are arranged in 
larger areas, under the control of Land Boards, whose decisions are subject to 
review by the Land Appeal Court, which is composed of a President and two 
Commissioners, whose awards in matters of administration have the force 
of judgments of the Supreme Court. Whenever questions of law arise, a 
case may be submitted to the Supreme Court, either on the written request 
of the parties interested, or by the Land Appeal Court. The conditions of 
alienation and pastoral occupation of Crown lands differ in each of the 
three divisions of the State. 

The Eastern Division has an area of 60,684,326 acres (exclusive of 
an area of 576,000 acres Commonwealth territory), and includes a 
broad belt of land between the sea-coast and a line nearly parallel to it, 
starting from a point midway between the small settlements at Bonshaw 
and Bengalla on the Dumaresq River, and terminating at Howlong, on 
the River Murray, thus embracing the coastal districts of the State, as 
well as the northern and southern tablelands. In this division is excellent 
agricultural land, and all, the original centres of settlement, which are 
readily accessible to the markets of the State. For these reasons, the 
conditions governing the purchase and occupation of the Crown lands in 
the Eastern Division are more stringent than is the case in the Central 
and Western Divisions. 

The Central Division embraces an area of 57,055,846 acres, extending 
from north to south between the western limit: of the Eastern Division 
and a line starting from a point on the Macintyre River, where it is 
crossed by the 149th meridian of east longitude, and following this river 
and the Darling to the junction of Marra Creek ; thence along that creek 
to. the Bogan River, and across to the River Lachlan, between the townships 
of Euabalong and Condobolin, along the Lachlan to Balranald, and thence 
to the junction of the Edward River with the Murray. The area thus, 
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defined contains the upper: basin. of. the. Darling River in the northern part 
of the State, and in the south portions of the basins of the Lachlan, the 
Murrumbidgee, and other affluents of the Murray. The land in this division 
has been devoted mainly to pastoral pursuits ; but experience having proved 
that it is suitable for agriculture, the cultivated area is increasing steadily. 
The Western Division is situated between the western limit of the Central 
Division and the South Australian border. It contains an area of 80,318,708 
acres, watered by the Darling River and its tributaries, and is devoted to 
pastoral pursuits. Water conservation and irrigation are the factors which 
ultimately will counteract climatic conditions and irregular rainfall, and 
make agriculture possible over this large area, of which the soil is adapted 
to the growth of most crops; but legislation in regard to the occupation 
of the lands of the district is based upon the assumption that for many 
years to come there will be little inducement for agricultural settlement. 


Meruops or ACQUISITION AND OCCUPATION. 


Under the Acts now in force, land in the Eastern and Central divisions of 
the State may be acquired by the following methods :— 


(1) ‘Conditional and additional conditional purchase with residence ;_ 
(2) Conditional purchase without residence ; 
(3) Classified conditional purchase ; 
(4) Preferent right of purchase attached to conditional leases ; 
(5) Improvement purchases on gold-fields ; 
(6) Auction sales ; 
(7) After-auction sales ; 
(8) Special sales without, competition ; 
(9) Exchange ; 
(10) Settlement purchase, under Closer Settlement Acts ; 
(11) Homestead farms ; 
(12) Suburban holdings ; 
(13) Irrigation farms, 


Crown lands may be occupied under the following systems of lease :— 

(1) Annual ; 

(2) Special conditional purchase ; 

(3) Conditional ; 

(4) Inferior lands ; 

(5) Occupation license ; 

(6) Scrub ; 

(7) Special ; 

(8) Residential on gold and mineral fields ; 
9) Improvement ; 

to, Snow-lands ; 

11) Crown ; 

(12) Week end; 

(18) Town lands. 


The maximum area which may be purchased conditionally differs in the 
Eastern and Central Divisions according to the method of acquisition 
shown in the statement above. In the Western. Division land may be 
alienated by auction or occupied under lease. _ 

In 1908 an Amending Act (providing for conversions other than condi- 
tional leases) was passed, under which homestead selections and homestead. 
grants, settlement leases, non-residential conditional] purchases, special leases, 
Shurch and School lands leases may be converted, under certain conditions, 
into all or. portion of the following tenures, viz. :—Conditional purchase lease, 
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conditional purchase or a conditional purchase and conditional lease. In the 
case of special leases, and of Church and School lands leases, it is also allow- 
able to convert the whole or part into a homestead selection, a settlement 
lease or a conditional lease. Also, the holder of any residential lease, includ- 
ing any additional residential leases held by virtue thereof, may apply to 
‘purchase the same at any time after expiry of the first five years of the lease. 
A further Amending Act, in 1912, provides for the conversion of settlement 
purchases and homestead selections into homestead farms. 


ACQUISITION, 
Conditional Purchase. 


Unreserved Crown lands in the Eastern and Central Divisions not held 
under pastoral or other lease, are available for conditional purchase, and lands 
held under annual lease or occupation license may also be acquired in this 
way, if not otherwise reserved. Land under conditional lease in any division’ 
may be purchased conditionally by the leaseholder only. Lands within 
suburban boundaries or within population areas may be proclaimed as special 
areas, and are open to conditional purchase under the special conditions pré- 
seribed. The value of any improvements on a conditional purchase must 
be paid by the applicant. 

A residential conditional purchase may be taken up by males over age 16, 
or by females over age 18, provided that a woman must be unmarried, or a 
widow, or judicially separated from her husband; for a non-residential 
conditional purchase the minimum age limit is 21 years. Every con- 
ditional purchase must be made solely in the interest of the applicant. 
Minors who become conditional purchasers have the rights and liberties of 
persons of full age in connection with their land. 


The minimum and maximum ‘areas allowed for each class of conditional 
purchase are as fellow :—. 


Class. Division. ye Menon 
a 

acres, acres, 

‘Residential es ie .. | Eastern vee ae Wee 40 1,280 
PP sea Bey ...| Central vers see re 40 2,560 
Non-residential... aes ...| Eastern ae sae We 40 20 
ee hae ar r«| Central. oa yer ae 40 320 
Special area... ie ...| Kastern es as a sete 320» 
» ass a ...| Central Pra neh oy erie 640 


‘With regard to special areas, both the minimum and maximum areas are 
‘subject to proclamation in the Government Gazette, and are, therefore, liable 
to limitation. Any conditional purchaser may take up the maximum area 
cat once, or by’a series of purchases at-convenient intervals. With the excep- 
‘tion. of non-residential purchases, ‘provision is made in the Crown Lands. 
Amendment Act, passed in. 1908, thatthe specified maximum areas may be 
exceeded by means -of additional holdings, the area of which, together with. 
all other lands held, other than a lease having less than five years to run (unless. 
with a right to purchase the freehold) must not exceed a home-maintenance 
area. By this is meant.an-area. which, used for the purpose for which it is 
reasonably ‘fitted, would be sufficient for the maintenance in average seasons - 
and circumstances of an average family. Additional holdings need not. 
necessarily adjoin the original holdings, but must be situated within a reason- 
able working distance. Homestead farms and ‘Crown leases also may be 
‘equired as additional areas ‘in certain circumstances: 
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Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1905 areas may be set 
apart for original holdings, or for additional holdings; but no such area may 
be selected under both classes of holdings. Original holdings include (a) 
original conditional purchases and (6) original conditional purchases and con- 
ditional leases taken up in respect of, and at the same time as, the original 
conditional purchase within the area. Additional holdings include (a) 
additional conditional purchases and (5) conditional leases other than those 
previously mentioned Values and rentals are specified in the official notices 
under the Act. Lands may be classified and set apart, by notification, at 
specified prices. 

Applications for conditional purchase, or for additional conditional 
purchase, must be lodged with the Crown Lands Agent of the district in 
which the land is situated, and a deposit and survey fee paid at the same 
time. The statutory price of ordinary Crown lands is fixed at £1 per 
acre for residential conditional purchase, but in special areas and on lands 
within classified areas the price per acre may be either above or below that 
amount. The deposit on all residential conditional purchases is at the 
rate of 5 per cent. of the capital value, but on non-residential conditional 
purchases the price of the land is doubled, the deposit being at the rate of 2s. 
in the £ of such increased value; at least one-tenth of the survey fee must 
be lodged with the application unless such fee has been paid by a previous 
holder and stamp duty must be paid. Deposit and survey fee may be dis- 
pensed with in connection with an application for a holding within a classified 
area if such be lodged during the first week the land becomes available, but 
must be subsequently paid as directed by the Land Board. Under ordinary 
conditions the balance of purchase money, with interest at 24 per cent. per 
annum, is cleared off by twenty-seven annual payments of 1s. per acre, and a 
subsequent final lesser payment. The first instalment is due on the expiration 
of three years from the date of the contract. 

A resident conditional purchaser in certain circumstances may reduce his 
annual instalment of 1s. to 9d. per acre, but in the event of reduction to the 
latter amount, it will take the selector about forty-one years to pay. Under 
special circumstances a similar privilege may be extended to conditional 
purchasers not in residence. By the Crown Lands Act Amendment Act of 
1903, the rate of interest on the balance of purchase money was reduced 
from 4 to 24 per cent. per annum, being retrospective only in special 
circumstances. 

Upon receipt of an application for a conditional purchase the Land Board 
may cause the land to be surveyed and a report to be supplied by the 
‘surveyor; and may either confirm or disallow the application. In case of 
confirmation a certificate is issued to the applicant. 

The original conditional purchase must be occupied continuously by the 
selector for a period of ten years, and residence must be commenced within 
three months after the application has been confirmed by the Land Board. 
‘Residence may be suspended conditionally, or remitted by the Land Board, 
for sufficient cause, for stated periods, or in certain circumstances may be 
effected on the holding of a member of the same family, or on another of 
applicant’s holdings, or in a village or town, or elsewhere within reasonable 
distance. In certain cases a wife may carry out residence on her husband’s 
holding, or, conversely, a husband may carry out residence on his wife’s 
holding. Each additional conditional purchase or conditional lease is subject 
to the condition of residence indicated, but the place of residence may be on 
anv block of the series, and the term may be reduced in certain circumstances, 
by the applicant’s previous residence on the series. 

The selector must enclose his land, within three years after confirmation, 
with such a fence as the Land Board may prescribe ; or he may substitute 
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improvements in lieu of fencing. In such a case, permanent improvements, 
of the value of 6s. per £ of purchase money but not exceeding £384, are 
required within three years, and these improvements must be brought 
up to the value of 10s. per £ of purchase money, but not exceeding an aggre- 
gate value of £640, within five years from the date of confirmation, In 
the case of non-residential purchases, the land must be fenced within one 
year after date of confirmation, and within five years other improvements 
to the value of £1 per acre must be effected. Fencing may be superseded 
by other improvements equivalent to 30s. per acre, within five years after 
confirmation. 

Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1908, an original non-resi- 
dential conditional purchase, with any additional non-residential conditional 
purchase made in virtue of it, may be converted into an original residential 
conditional purchase, provided that the ten years’ residence commences from 
the date of application for such conversion. This term of residence is subject 
to reduction, and all moneys previously paid are credited towards payment 
of the converted conditional purchase. 

A conditional purchase, residential or otherwise, may be converted into a 
homestead farm under certain conditions. 


Improvement Purchases. 


Holders of miners’ rights or of business licenses on a gold-field, being in 
authorised occupation by residence of land containing improvements, may 
purchase such land without competition. Improvements must include a 
residence or place of business, and be of the value of £8 per acre on town 
land, and £2 10s, on any other land, 


Auction Sales and After-auction Purchases. 


Crown lands are submitted to auction sale under two systems. Under the 
ordinary system the balance of purchase money is payable, without interest, 
within three months of the day of sale; while, under the deferred payment 
system, the balance is payable by instalments, with 5 per cent. interest, 
distributed over a period not exceeding five years ; in either case, 25 per cent. 
of the purchase money must be deposited at the time of sale. 

Auction sales are limited by law to 200,000 acres in any one year. 
Town lands may be sold in blocks not exceeding half an acre, at an upset price 
of not less than £8 per acre; and suburban lands must not exceed 20 acres 
in one block, the minimum upset price being £2 10s, per acre. Country lands 
may be submitted in areas not exceeding 640 acres, the upset price being not 
less than 15s. per acre. The value of improvements on the land may be 
added to the upset price. 

Town or suburban land or portions of country land of less than 40 acres 
each, which have passed at auction may be bought, with the Minister’s con- 
sent, at the upset price; a deposit of 25 per cent. of such upset price is 
payable at the time of application, the balance being payable on the terms 
fixed for the auction sale. 


Special Non-competitive Sales. 


Any unnecessary road which bounds or intersects freehold land may 
be closed and sold to the frecholder at a price determined by the Land 
Board, and any unnecessary road which passes through land held under 
conditional purchase may be closed and added to the area. 

Reservations are maintained in many Crown grants of land having water 
frontage, being usually 100 feet from high-water mark; but the Crown may 
rescind the reservation, and convey the land to the holder of the adjoining 
land, at a price to be determined by the Land Board. 
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The owner in fee-simple of land having frontage to the sea, or to any 

tidal water or lake, who desires to reclaim and purchase any adjoining 
land lying below high-water mark, may apply to the Minister for Lands 
to do so, except in the case of Port Jackson, the control of which is 
vested-in the Sydney Harbour Trust. Reclamations which might interrupt 
or interfere with navigation are not authorised. 
. Land encroached upon by buildings erected on granted land, or land 
situated. between granted land and a street or road, which forms, or 
Should form, the way of approach to the granted land, or land to which 
no way of access is attainable, or land which is insufficient in area for 
conditional purchase, may be purchased by the owner in fee-simple of the 
adjoining land, at a price determined by the Board. 


Exchange of Land between the Crown and Private Owners. 


Before the granting of fixity of tenure in connection with pastoral leases, 
the lessees had made it a practice to secure portions of their runs by condi- 
tional purchases and purchases in fee-simple. The practice was disadvan- 
tageous to the public estate, since Crown lands were left in detached blocks 
severed by lessees’ freehold properties, and the lessees realised that it would 
be convenient to them to gather their frecholds together in oue or more 
consolidated blocks by surrender of the private lands in exchange for Crown 
Jands elsewhere. 


Volunteer Land Orders. 


Holders of certificates issued to volunteers who had served under the 
‘provisions of the Volunteer Force Regulation Act of 1867 were entitled to 
a free grant of 50 acres of land. These certificates entitled the holder to 50 
acres of such land as was open to conditional purchase, other than lands 
within a proclaimed special area. Claims to these grants lapsed unless lodged 
within three years after the conimencement of the Crown Lands (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1908, which period terminated on 3lst January, 1912. 


Homestead Selection and Homestead Grant. 


The appropriation of areas for homestead selection was a prominent 
feature of the Act of 1895, the land chosen. for subdivision being good’ 
‘agricultural land. Where suitable lands were situated within easy access. 
of towns, small blocks were set apart, the lands being available after parti- 
culars relating to area, capital value, &e., were published in the Gazette. 
The maximum area that might be selected was 1,280 acres, but the selector 
was limited to a block as granted. 

Any person eligible to take up a conditional purchase might apply for a 
‘homestead selection; the selector was required to-deposit one-half year’s rent. 
and one-tenth of the survey fee with his application, and to pay for any 
improvements already on the land. The applicant must have commenced to 
reside ou the selection within three months, and have erected a dwelling of. 
a minimum value of £20 within eighteen months, after the confirmation of 
his application. The rent, until the issue of a grant, was 14 per cent. of the 
capital value of the block. The condition of residence might be fulfilled by 
deputy prior to the issue of the grant, but the applicant was required, during 
this period, to pay rent at the rate of 34 per cent. of the capital value, 
and to effect greater improvements. An appraisement of the capital value 
of the land might be obtained under certain conditions. 

Additional land might be acquired out of an area set apart for the 
purpose to make up an area which, with all other lands held by the 
applicant other than under lease having less than five years to run unless 
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with a right to purchase the ‘freehold, would not be more than sufficient 
for the maintenance of the applicant’s home in average seasons and 
circumstances. The additional holding need not adjoin the original holding, 
but must be situated within a reasonable working distance. 


At the expiration of five years after the confirmation of the application a 
grant of the holding, called a homestead grant, would issue, the tenure being 
subject to perpetual residence and perpetual rent. After issue of the grant 
the rent is 24 per cent. on the improved capital value of the land, which is 
appraised every fifteen years, and residence may be restricted to seven 
months in each year. The land may not be transferred during the first 
five years, and each successive transferree is required to live on the land 
while he holds it. Tenant-right in improvements is allowed, and the holding 
may be so protected that it cannot, by any legal procedure, except by levy or 
sale for taxes, be taken from the owner while he resides on it. 


Under the Crown Lands (Amendment) Acts, of the years 1908 and 1912, 
a homestead selection or grant may be converted into a homestead farm, or a. 
conditional purchase lease, a conditional purchase, or a conditional purchase 
aud conditional lease, provided the area contained in such lease does not. 
exceed three times the area in the conditional purchase. 


Lands are not now made available for homestead selections, such tenure. 
having been replaced by that of homestead farm. A large number of persons 
have, however, selected under this form of holding. 


Homestead Farms. 


The new tenures created by the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1912 
were homestead farms, suburban holdings, Crown leases, and irrigation farms. 
Crown lands set apart for disposal as homestead farms are subdivided into 
home-maintenance areas, but the land may be made available before survey. 
Crown Lands available for conditional purchase (unless otherwise notified 
in the Gazette) are also available for homestead farm, and land may be set 
apart for homestead farms to be acquired only as additional areas. 


A person—including an alien—of a minimum age of .16 years, iZ-a male, 
or 18 years, if a female, may apply for a homestead farm, provided that the 
applicant does not hold under any tenure—except lease which has less than 
five years to run, and does not confer right to purchase the freehold—an 
area of land which added to the area of the homestead farm would substan- 
tially exceed a home-maintenance area. In estimating what constitutes a. 
home-maintenance area, the joint area held by husband and wife (unless 
judicially separated) is taken .into account as lands held by one person. An. 
alien becoming the holder of a homestead farm, suburban holding, Crown 
lease, or irrigation farm, is required to become naturalised within three 
years. A married woman may apply if possessed of a separate estate, 
Persons who have previously selected are disqualified in certain circumstances. 


The title of a homestead farm is a lease in perpetuity. The annual rent is 
charged at: the rate of 2} per cent. of the capital value, but for the first five 
years the holder, in lieu of payment of rent, may expend an equal 
amount on improvements of a permanent character, the same (except 
boundary fencing) being in addition to those which are otherwise required 
as a condition of the lease. The capital value is subject to reappraisement 
after the first twenty-five years and for each subsequent period of twenty 
years. 


A condition of perpetual residence is attached to every homestead farm, 
but in special cases residence in a town or village, or anvwhere within 
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reasonable working distance, may be allowed, Residence may be permitted 
on a holding of a member of the same family, or on another of the selector’s 
holdings within reasonable working distance. Suspensions or remissions 
may be granted for such periods as determined by the Land Board. In 
certain cases a wife may carry out residence on her husband’s holding, or, 
conversely, a husband may carry out residence on his wife’s holding. 

The perpetual lease grant will be issued after the expiration of five years 
from confirmation of the application, if the holder has complied with all 
required conditions, The holder of a conditional purchase, or conditional 
purchase and conditional lease, or homestead selection, or homestead grant, 
er conditional purchase lease, or settlement purchase under the Closer 
Settlement Acts, other than a settlement purchase acquired under the Closer 
Settlement Promotion Act, 1910, may under certain conditions convert such 
holding into a homestead farm. A homestead farm may be protected against 
sale for debt in certain circumstances. 


Suburban Holdings. 


The conditions of perpetual rent and perpetual residence are attached to 
suburban holdings. The area of a suburban holding is determined by the 
Minister for Lands; the rent—minimum 5s, per annum—is calculated at 
the rate of 24 per cent. of the capital value, to be appraised for each period 
of twenty years. Males under 16 years, females under 18 years, are 
disqualified from applying. A married woman may, in certain cases, apply, 
provided her husband has not acquired a suburban holding, A suburban 
holding may be protected against sale for debt in certain circumstances, 

Any suburban Crown lands, or Crown land within population boundaries, 
or within the Newcastle pasturage reserve, or any other Crown land, may be 
set apart for disposal by way of suburban holding. 


Week-end Leases and Leases of Town Lands. 


Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1916, which came into force on 
23rd June, 1916, week-end leases may be obtained, and leases of town lands 
may be offered at auction or by tender. Both these leases are in perpetuity, 
and neither carries any condition of residence. 


Week-end Leases. 


This tenure created by the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1916, is a lease 
in perpetuity, and is subject to payment of rent at the rate of 23 per cent. of 
the capital value ; to the effecting of substantial improvements worth £1 per 
acre within five years from confirmation, and to the performance of such 
special conditions as may be notified. Residence is not necessary. The 
minimum rent is £1. Anyone, not a female not judicially separated, nor 
under 21 years, may apply. 

Persons who already hold land within areas defined in notification setting 
apart the land for week-end leases, are in special circumstances disqualified. 

Transfers may be made at any time with the Minister’s consent, but must 
be to a qualified person, except in cases of devolution under a will or intes- 
tacy. The consideration for a transfer must not exceed the capital value of 
the improvements on the land. 


Leases of Town Lands, 


Crown lands within the boundaries of any town may be leased by public 
auction. The lease is perpetual, and the area included must not exceed half 
an acre. The amount bid at auction or offered by tender (not being less 
than the upset value) is the capital value on which the annual rent at the 
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rate of 24 percent. is based for the first period of twenty years. ‘The capital 
bie for each subsequent twenty years’ period is determined by the Land 
Board. 

The lease may contain such covenants and provisions as may be gazetted 
prior to sale or tender. Residence is not necessary. 

No person is allowed to hold more than one lease, unless with the permission 
of the Minister on recommendation by the Land Board. 


Land for Returned Soldiers. 


Facilities are provided for acquiring lands under the Crown Lands Acts by 
soldiers absent at the war. In such cases application and declaration may 
be made in the name, and on behalf of the absentee, by a person duly 
appointed and authorised under power of attorney. 

Under the Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Act, 1916, special provision is 
made for the settlement of returned soldiers on Crown lands or on lands 
acquired under the Closer Settlement Acts. Under the first-mentioned Act 
land may be set apart for disposal to returned soldiers only, and the Minister 
may assist settlers thereunder with respect to clearing, fencing and general 
improvements of the land, erection of building, purchase of implements, 
oe and other things necessary to satisfactorily occupy and develop the 

and. , 


Irrigation Farms. 


The disposal of lands within duly constituted irrigation areas is regulated 
by the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1912, and the Irrigation Act, 1912. 
A special land board, with the powers and duties of a local land board, may 
be appointed to administer the Crown Land Acts within an irrigation area ; 
the lands are classified as town, irrigable, and dry or non-irrigable lands. 
A person (except a married woman not separated from her husband by 
judicial decree) 16 years or over, if a male, or 18 years or over, if a 
female, or two or more such persons, may apply for an irrigation farm or 
block, An alien is not barred, but he must become naturalised within three 
years under penalty of forfeiture. The title is perpetual lease, subject 
to perpetual payment of rent and performance of residence. The rent is at 
the rate of 24 per cent. of the capital value—minimum for town land blocks, 
£1 per annum. At the expiration of five years after confirmation of the 
application a grant of the farm or block will be issued to the holder, 
provided that the required conditions have been observed. The holding may 
be protected against sale for debt in certain circumstances. 

In respect of town land blocks, the conditions of residence may be waived 
or suspended by the Commissioners for Water Conservation and Irrigation ; 
no person may hold more than three adjoining blocks for residence, or four 
adjoining blocks for business purposes. 


OccupaTIONn. 
Annual Leases. 


Unoccupied lands not reserved from lease may be obtained for pastoral 
purposes as annual leases, on application, or they may be offered by auction 
or tender. They may be obtained also by ‘‘after auction ” tender, or “ after 
tender” tender. No conditions of residence or improvement are attached to 
annual leases, which convey no security of tenure, the land being alienable 
‘by conditional purchase, auction sale, &c. The area in any one lease is 
restricted to 1,920 acres. In certain circumstances an annual lease may be 
converted into a lease under improvement conditions for a term not exceeding 
4en years. 
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Conditional Purchase Leases. 


This form of tenure was created in 1995; but, as in the case of homestead 
selections and settlement leases, it is obsolete for the purposes of selection, as 
lands are not now made available under it. ‘There are, however, considerable 
numbers of conditional purchase leases still standing. Areas set apart for 
disposal by way of conditional purchase lease were subdivided as the Minister 
for Lands determined. The lease was for forty years, at a rental of 24 per 
cent. per annum on the capital value. The value of existing improvements 
was appraised by the Land Board, and special conditions were imposed 
regarding improvements, cultivation, preservation, or planting of timber, &c, 

Any male above the age of -16 years, and any female above 18 years, who 
was not disqualified under the provisions of the Land Act, might apply for 
a conditional purchase lease. A female applicant must have been 
unmarried, or widowed, or living apart from her husband under a decree 
of judicial separation. 

Residence on the lease was continuous for ten years, and must have com- 
menced within twelve months from the date of confirmation, but the commence- 
ment of residence might be deferred for five years. 


The holder may convert the area into a conditional purchase by payment. 
of a deposit of 5 per cent. on the capital value of the land, provided that the 
proper conditions have been observed, and subject to all the uwnperformed 
conditions of the lease, except payment of rent. The balance of purchase 
money is payable by equal annual instalments at the rate of 5 per cent. of 
the price, consisting of principal and interest at the rate of 2} per cent. on 
the unpaid balance, the first instalment becoming due twelve months after 
the date of application for conversion. In accordance with the provisions 
of the Crown Lands Amendment Act, of year 1912, conditional purchase 
leases might be converted also into homestead farms. 


A holder of a conditional purchase lease may acquire additional con- 
ditional purchase leases, but in no case may the total area of the lands held 
-by him under any tenure, except under lease having less than five years to 
run without right of purchase, exceed a home-maintenance area. 


Special Conditional Purchase Leases. 


Under the Crown Lands Act, 1908, land might be set apart for disposal as 
special conditional purchase lease, provided that for six months the land has 
been available for some class of residential holding. The areas must be not 
lesa than 20, nor more than 320 acres. There were no conditions of residence, 
but’ substantial improvements of value of £1 per acre, or any lesser value 
not being less than 10s. per acre, must be completed within three years, 
Although no lands are now set apart for special conditional purchase lease, 
there are areas still available for application in certain districts. 


Conditional Leases. 


A conditional lease may be obtained by any hoider of a conditional pur- 
chase (other than non-residential), or a conditional purchase within a special 
area in the Eastern Division. ‘Lands available for conditional purchase are 
also available for conditional lease, with the exception of lands in the 
Western Division, or within a special area or a reserve. 


Applications must be accompanied by a provisional rent of 2d. per acreanda 
survey fee, unless as otherwise provided. The area which an applicant may 
obtain as conditional purchases and conditional leases is restricted to 1,280-acres 
in the Eastern Division, and 2,560 acres in the Central Division ; but the Land 
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Board may specifically permit larger areas. The area that may be leased 
is limited to three.times the area of the conditional purchase in virtue of 
which it is obtained. The lease is for a period of forty years, at a rent 
determined by the Land Board, payable yearly in advance. The conditions 
of fencing, or substitution of improvements in lieu of fencing, which 
attach to a residential conditional purchase, apply equally to a conditional 
lease, and residence is required as in the case of an additional conditional 
purchase. 

After confirmation, a conditional lease may be converted, either wholly or 
in part not less than 40 acres, into a conditional purchase. 


Leases of Scrub and Inferior Lands. 

Scrub leases may be obtained on application, by auction or by tender, after- 
auction tender, or after tender tender, but inferior-lands leases may be 
acquired only by auction or tender, after-auction tender, or after tender tender. 
There is no limitation as to area, and in the case of ascrub lease obtained by 
application the rent is appraised by the Local Land Board. The initial rent 
of an inferior-lands lease prevails throughout the whole term; but the terms 
of a scrub lease may be divided into periods, the rent for each period being 
determined by reappraisement. The term of each class of lease may not’ 
exceed twenty-eight years. The holder of a scrub lease must take such steps: 
as the Land Board may direct for the purpose of destroying the scrub, and 
keep the land clear afterwards. During the last year of any of the leases 
application may be made for a homestead grant of 640 acres. 


Occupation Licenses. 

Occupation licenses may be (a) preferential occupation licenses, consisting 
of. the area within the expired pastoral leases, and (0) ordinary occupation 
licenses, which relate to the parts of the holdings formerly known as resumed. 
areas. They may be acquired by auction or tender, after auction tender, or: 
after tender tender. Occupation licenses extend from January to December, 
being renewable annually at a rent determined by the Land Board. 


Pastoral Leases. 


Under the Crown Lands: Amendment Act of 1903,. the registered 
holder of any pastoral lease, preferential occupation license, or occupation’ 
license, could apply for a lease, for not’ more than twenty-eight years, of an. 
area:not exceeding one-third of. the total area of the land comprised within the 
lease or license, subject to such rent, conditions of improvement, and with- 
drawal for settlement as may be determined. These are known as. 18th 
Section Leases, having been granted under Section 18, Act of 1903, which 
has-now been repealed; 


Special Leases. 


Special leases are issued chiefly to meet cases where land is required for 
some industrial or business purpose, and may be obtained by application, 
auction, or otherwise, the term of the lease not to exceed. twenty-eight years. 
The conditions attached are: suitable to the circumstances of each case, 
being, like the rent, determined by the Minister. The Crown Lands Act, 
passed in 1908, provides for the conversion of special leases, for certain 
purposes, and of agricultural or pastoral Church and School lands leases, 
into original or additional conditional purchase leases; or original or 
additional conditional purchases; or original or additional homestead 
selections ; or original or additional settlement leases ; or conditional leases 5 
or homestead farm. 
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Residential Leases. 


The holder of a “ miner’s right” within a gold or mineral field may obtair 
a residential lease. A provisional rent of 1s. per acre is charged, the 
maximum area is 20 acres, and the longest term of the lease twenty-eight 
years ; the annual rent is appraised by the Land Board. The principak 
conditions of the lease are residence during its currency, and the erectiow 
within twelve months of necessary buildings and fences. Tenant-right in 
improvements is conferred upon the lessee. The holder of any residential 
lease may apply after the first five years of his lease to purchase the land. 


Improvement Leases. 


Improvement leases may consist of any scrub or inferior land not suit- 
able for settlement in the Eastern or Central Divisions, and are obtained. 
only by auction or tender, after-auction tender, or after tender tender. The 
rent is payable annually, and the lease is for a period of twenty-eight years, 
with an area not exceeding 20,480 acres. Upon the expiration of the lease 
the last holder will have tenant-right in improvements. During the last 
year of the lease the lessee may apply for a homestead grant of 640 acres, 
including the area on which his dwelling-house is erected. Should the 
Advisory Board, constituted under the Closer Settlement Act, 1907, report 
that land comprised in an improvement lease or scrub lease is suitable for 
closer settlement, the Minister may resume the lease, the lessee being 
compensated, 


Settlement Leases. 


Under this tenure, which has now been superseded by that of Crown 
lease, farms gazetted as available for settlement lease were obtainable 
on application, accompanied by a deposit consisting of six months’ rent: 
and the full amount of survey fee. The maximum area of agricultural 
land which might be taken up was 1,280 acres ; but where the settler combines 
agriculture with grazing, the farms might contain any area not exceeding 
10,240 acres. These areas, however, could be exceeded by means of additional 
holdings, which need not adjoin the original holding, but had to be situated 
within a reasonable working distance thereof. 


The lease was issued for a term of forty years, divided into four periods. 
The annual rent for the first period was that notified before the land was made 
available for lease ; but the lessee might require that the rent be determined 
by the Land Board, and the annual rent for each succeeding period might be 
separately determined in like manner. Residence was compulsory throughout: 
the whole term; and the land had to be fenced within the first five years,. 
and noxious weeds and animals on the land destroyed within eleven years. 
The lessee may apply at any time after the first five years of the lease for am 
area not exceeding 1,280 acres,on which his house is situated, as a homestead 
grant. 


Under the Crown Lands Act of 1908, the holder of a settlement lease 
may convert such lease into a conditional purchase, or into a conditional 
purchase and conditional lease under certain provisions, but in no case 
may the unimproved value of the land to be converted into conditional 
purchase exceed £3,000. 


Snow Leases. 


Vacant Crown lands which for a portion of each year are usually covered 
with snow, and are thereby unfit for continuous use or occupation, may be 
leased by auction or tender, by after-auction tender, or by after tender 
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tender as snow leases. Not more than one snow lease may be held by 
the same person. The maximum area is 10,240 acres. The term of the. 
lease is seven years, but may be extended by three years. 


Crown Leases. 


Crown leases were constituted under the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 
1912, and lands are specially set apart by notification in the Gazette as. 
available for Crown lease, Crown lands available for conditional purchase 
(unless otherwise specified in the Gazette) are also available for Crown lease. 
Land may be set apart for Crown lease to be acquired only as additional 
areas, ‘The term of lease is forty-five years, and the annual rent 1} per cent. 
of the capital value, as determined every fifteen years. The rent payable 
for the first year may be remitted if, in addition to the improvements 
required as a condition of the lease, an equal sum be spent by the lessee in 
improving the land. The lessee is required to reside on the land during 
the whole term of lease, and during the last five years, unless debarred by 
notification setting the land apart, may apply to convert into a homestead 
farm so much of the land as will not exceed a home-maintenance area. The 
lease may be protected against sale for debt in certain circumstances, Any 
person qualified to apply for a homestead farm may apply for a Crown lease 


Western Division. 


The administration of the Western Division under the Western Lands 
Acts, 1901 and 1905, is vested in three Commissioners, constituting “ The 
Western Lands Board of New South Wales,” who, sitting in open Court, also 
exercise all the powers conferred upon Local Land Boards by the Crown 
Lands Acts. 


Subject to existing rights and extension of tenure granted under certain 
conditions, all forms of alienation (other than by auction) and lease prescribed 
by the Crown Lands Acts, ceased to operate within the Western Lands 
Division from Ist January, 1902. 


The registered holder.of a homestead selection or grant, pastoral, home- 
stead, settlement, residential, special, artesian well, improvement, scrub, or 
inferior lease or occupation license, of land in the Western Division, may 
apply to bring his lease or license under the provisions of the ‘“‘ Western Lands 
Acts of 1901 and 1905”; in cases where application has not been made, 
such lease or license is treated as if the Acts had not been passed. 


Crown lands within this division are not available for lease until so notified 
in the Gazette, but leases for special purposes may be granted upon certain 
conditions, and holders of areas, which are considered too small to maintain 
a home or to make a livelihood, may obtain an additional area under certain 
conditions as a lease. Lands are gazetted open for lease at a stated rental 
under specified conditions with respect to residence, transfer, mortgage, and 
subletting. 


All leases issued or brought under the provisions of the “Western Lands 
Acts of 1901 and 1905,” except special leases, expire on 30th June, 1943. 
In cases where a withdrawal is made for the purpose of sale by auction 
or to provide small holdings, the lease of the remainder may, as compensation, 
be extended for a term not exceeding six years. 


The rent on all leases brought under the provisions of the Act is 
determined by the Commissioners for the unexpired portion. The 
minimum rent or license fee is 28, 6d. per square mile or part thereof, 
the maximum is 7d. per sheep on the carrying capacity determined by the 
Commissioners. 
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Holdings under the Western Lands Acts as at 30th June, 1915, were 
classified as follows :— 


Class of Holding. ae Area. Rental 

No. acres. £ 
Pastoral Leases... aes an rr 2s ik, 300 | 40,316,109 50,917 
Homestead Leases... ase Be ats yas ..| 1,117 | 10,869,917 22,671 
Improvement Leases ve aut eid bee A 116 1,950,875 1,040 
Scrub Leases ane ede se ss os Re 3 17,431 25 
Inferior Lands Leases... es . a ed 4 209,950 48 
Settlement Leases .., ae a ie re ae 8 | 40,050 130 
Artesian Well Leases aF ote ats ae ot 29 296,631 395 
New Special Leases eee sa ies ies i 285 539,518 1,472 
Special Leases (Conversion) ste Pa iis a 62 9,766 330 
Residential Leases... 9. ka ee 1 10 1 
Occupation Licenses aioe Mats oe th sya 104 | 7,172,676 2,106 
Homestead Selections and Homestead Grants hs 35 24,805 127 
Section 32, Western Lands Act Leases... xt sas 289 2,780,083 2,164 
Part VII, a 53 is ay Sas 372 9,254,932 8,580 
Preferential Occupation Licenses fee ih. ERs 5 19,741 22 
Permissive Occupancies ... a0 523 ae oa 61 1,108,706 677 
Conditional Leases: a oy sae bee he 83 111,431 499 

2,864 | 74,222,631 91,204 


ANNULMENT OF APPLICATIONS. 


Applications for conversion to mineral conditional purchase may, under 
the 1910 Act, be annulled or withdrawn, and all. moneys, less: authorised 
deductions for cost, refunded with the application. 


Lansovur SErrLEMENTs. 


In the Labour Settlements Act, 1902, provision is made for land to be set 
apart for lease as a labour settlement, under the control of a Board, which is 
empowered to enrol approved persons ; to make regulations concerning the 
work to be done; to apportion the work among the members; and to 
distribute equitably wages, profits, and emoluments, after providing for the 
cost of maintenance of members; to establish any trade or industry, and 
apportion the profits among the enrolled members. The land is under the 
control of a Board, in trust for the members of the settlement: 
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With a sufficient enrolment of members a Board may apply for monetary 
assistance on behalf of the members of the settlement, to.a maximum amount 
of £25 for each enrolled member who is the head of a dependent family ; 
£20 for each married person without a family ; and £15 for each unmarried 
person. On the expiration of four years from the commencement of the 
lease, and at the end of each year following, 8 per cent. of the total sum paid 
to the Board becomes a charge on its revenue, until the total amount advanced, 
with interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, has been repaid. 

On 30th June, 1915, the only settlements in existence were those 
at Bega and Wilberforce. At Bega an area of 1,036 acres is attached to 
the settlement, and on the date specified there were 27 men enrolled, the 
total population being 145. A sum of £2;420 has been advanced by the 
Government, and the value of improvements, exclusive of crops, is £3,100. 
At Wilberforce, an area of 409 acres has been granted for settlement. On 
30th June, 1915, there were 9 men enrolled, the total population being 
43. Loans from the Government amount to £2,479, the value of improve- 
ments, exclusive of crops, being £1,550. 

CLoserR SETTLEMENT. 

Under the Closer Settlement Act, 1901, provision was made for the 
acquisition of private lands, or of Jands leased from the Crown, for purposes 
of closer settlement, lands so acquired to be divided into farms and leased 
for a term of ninety-nine years, at an annual rental not exceeding 5 per cent. 
of the capital value of the land. No power of compulsory-resumption was 
conferred, and, consequently, the Act was practically inoperative. 

Under the Closer Settlement Act, 1904, which repealed the 1901 enact- 
meut, provision was made for compulsory resumption, for purposes of closer 
settlement, of private land, when the value exceeds £20,000, exclusive of 
improvements, and owners could offer to surrender private lands at specified 
prices, such offer to be binding on the owner for a period of nine months. 
These provisions have been repealed by the Closer Settlement (Amendment) 
Act, 1914. 

The Closer Settlement Amendment Act, 1907, constituted three Advisory 
Boards to report upon lands suitable for closer settlement, the land being 
purchased by agreement with the owner, or acquired by resumption when 
the value, without improvements, exceeds £20,000. Within six months 
after the passing of an Act sanctioning the construction of a line of railway, 
the Governor may notify a list of estates within 15. miles of a railway 
line ; within six months of this notification the Governor may purchase. or 
resume for purposes cf closer settlement land so notified the property of one 
owner and exceeding £10,000 in value. 

Land comprised in an improvement or scrub lease, or lease to outgoing 
pastoral lessee, may also be resumed for closer settlement upon the recom- 
mendation of an Advisory Board constituted under the Act of 1907. 

Before land acquired is available for settlement, the areas and values 
per acre of the proposed settlement purchases must be approved by the 
Minister. The area available may include not only land acquired under 
the Act but also any adjacent Crown lands set apart for the purpose. 
Settlement areas are notified for disposal in three classes, viz., agricultural 
lands, grazing lands, and township settlement allotments. 

In the Closer Settlement Amendment Act, 1909, provision is made that at 
any time after a proclamation of intended acquisition of an estate, if an 
agreement be made that the land shall be subdivided for closer settlement 
by the owner, the power of resumption may be suspended for a term not 
exceeding two years, Any sale or lease made under such agreement must 
be submitted to the Minister, and if it be found that the owner has failed 
to fulfil the conditions, the suspension of the power of resumption shall cease, 
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Males above the age of 16 years, and females over 21 years, may apply for 
land under the Act, if they are not holders, except under annual tenure, of 
land which, with the area sought, will substantially exceed a home-main- 
tenance area ; but if any person divests himself of land in order to apply 
for a settlement purchase, his application will be disallowed, unless the 
Minister's consent in writing be obtained to the making of an application. 


The person applying, if a woman, must be unmarried or widowed, or if 
married, he living apart from her husband under a decree for judicial 
separation ; but with the Minister’s consent a married woman not living 
apart from her husband may apply for a settlement purchase, in which case 
the lands held by her husband will be considered in estimating whether the 
arca held, together with that applied for, substantially exceeds a home-main- 
tenance area ; and in considering any application by a married man not so 
living apart, the total area held by husband and wife will be similarly 
considered. 


Applications, accompanied by a deposit of 54 per cent. of the notified 
capital value of the land, are lodged with the Crown Land Agent of the 
district, or with any other officer duly appointed. The purchase money, 
including interest at 4} per cent., is payable in thirty-five annual instalments 
at the rate of 54 per cent. of the capital value of the land unless otherwise 
prescribed. Where the settlement purchase is within a settlement purchase 
area notified prior to lst January, 1913, the deposit and subsequent instal- 
ments are at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, and the interest is at the 
rate of 4 per cent, per annum. 


Residence for a period of ten years is required, and commences at any 
time within twelve months after the decision of the Land Board allowing 
the purchase ; but the term may be extended to any date within five years 
of the allowance of purchase, and on such terms and conditions as to 
improvements and cultivation as may be arranged between the applicant 
and the Land Board. Residence implies continuous and bona fide living 
upon the area allotted, or upon a township settlement allotment in the same 
settlement purchase area. Subject to the approval of the Land Board, the 
condition as to residence may be observed in any adjacent town or village ; 
or, by permission, may be suspended. Residence may be permitted on 
another holding of the applicant. 


On unimproved land, the purchaser is required to effect substantial and 
permanent improvements to the extent of 10 per cent. of the capital value 
within two years from the date of application, with an additional 5 per cent. 
within five years, and a further 10 per cent. within ten- years from the same 
date. Existing improvements on the land are held to fulfil this condition to 
the amount of their value. Every purchaser is subject to conditions as to 
mining, cultivation, destruction of vermin and noxious weeds, &c. 


The Minister may give consent to the temporary occupation, subject to 
certain conditions, of any lands within a settlement purchase area which 
rewiain unselected, The permit to occupy does not exempt the land from 
settlement purchase. 

Under the provisions of the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1912, the 
holder of a settlement purchase under the Closer Settlement Acts, other than 
those acquired under the Closer Settlement Promotion Act, 1910, may under 
certain conditions convert such holding into a homestead farm. 

The three Advisory Boards constituted under the Closer Settlement Act 
to inspect and report upon suitable estates for closer settlement were replaced 
in January, 191], by one central Board to deal with closer settlement for 
the whele State ; an additional Board has since been appointed. 
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The following table contains information regarding areas administered 
under the Closer Settlement Acts as at 30th June, 1915 :— 


a ake Aoqairen lad 
Name of Settlement Purchase Area. ayes 
ee AGean®) Total. | ‘Total. | Per Acre. 
land. 

acres. acres. | acres. £ £8. d. 
Myall Creek, Inverell 53,929 | 19,373 | 73,302 138,866 | 211 6 
Gobbagombalin, Wagga 61,866 | 4,622 | 66,488} 207,560) 3 7 1 
Marrar, Wagga 26,608 781 | 27,389 68,777) 211 8 
Walla Walla, Albury 50,156 | 1,580] 51,736 | 250,687| 5 0 0 
Sunny Ridge, Cowra... 12,031 416 12,447 49,0388 | 4 1 8 
Boree Creek, Urana .., 17,002 242 | 17,244 61,385 | 312 3 
Peel River, Tamworth ee 99,618 1l4| 99,732 | 405,416; 4 1 5 
Mungery, Parkes... 55,159 | 47,371 | 102,530 115,878 | 2 2 0 
Coreen and Back Paddock, Corowa) 37,862 1,492 | 39,354 140,000 | 314 1 
Brookong, Urana ry 12,006 156 | 12,162 42,170| 310 3 
Piallaway and Walhallow,Tamworth| 12,447 348 | 12,795 61,980 | 5 0 O 
Everton, Dubbo ae 6,477 6,049 12,526 19,426 | 3 0 0 
Pine Ridge, Mudgee .., we 7,845 197 8,042 28,790 | 313 5 
Richlands, Goulburn .., 8,719 302 9,021 34,885 | 4 0 1 
Larras Lake, Molong... 11,538 42 11,580 53,880 | 413 4 
Crowther, Young 10,563 325 | 10,888 52,201 | 4 18 10 
North Logan, Cowra... 11,441 243 | 11,684 64,461; 415 3 
Hardwicke, Yass 6,141 112 6,253 26,100 | 4 5 90 
Tuppal, Corowa 49,178 | 1,073 | 50,251 | 221,224 | 410 0 
Nangus, Gundagai 7,517 212; 7,729| 29,819) 4 0 0 
Gunningbland, Parkes a 12,404 109 | 12,513 37,212 | 3 0 0 
Tibbereenah, Narrabri és 12,357 528 12,885 49,022] 319 8 
Wandary, Forbes... Ses 8,998 439 9,437 36,963 | 4 2 6 
Cole Park, Malton, and Rossiville, Goulburn 3,141 769 3,910 14,090 | 410 0 
Bibbenluke, Bombala 16,174 410 16,584 60,339 | 315 0 
Maharatta, Bombala.,,. ae +. | 20,256 454 20,710 72,190 | 31111 
Warrah, Murrurundi ats 45,006 | ...... 45,006 {| 192,747) 4 5 8 
Boorabil, Wyalong ... 0 a 8,717 | 1,781 | 10,498) 17,433; 2 0 0 

3 


Total ia _ eee ave 


685, 156 | 89,540 


_ 
cs 
i) 


774,696 | 2,542,489 
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Of the total area of Closer Settlement lands, 26,147 acres have been 
reserved for roads and other purposes, and 748,549 acres have been divided 
into 1,611 farms, the average area per farm being 464 acres. 


Particulars of the subdivisions are shown in the following statement :— 


‘Capital value of Areas Farms Capital 
Rane of Settlement E contained in Farns, a seek Area ie < 
nrchase Area. gE | Acquired | Crown Total. June, allotted. | pang 
Lands. Lands. 1915. allotted. 
No. £ £ | £ No. Acres, £ 
Myall Creek oe Ss «| 184 138,589 24,967 163,556 13% 67,003 163,556 
Gobbagombalin ., oe ve] 142 225,663 12,429 238,092 142 64,492 238,092 
Marrar a o oe 46 75,1383 2,040 T7178 46 27,048 77,173 
Walla Walia bed --| 126 255,262 3,845 252,107 126 50,603 259,107 
Sunny Ridge... .. | 8 50,292 1,236 51,528 24 12,265 51,528 
Boree Creek oe ae ++} 80 67,606 527 68,133 30 17,034 68,133 
Peel River ae + --| 289 488,580 126 438,706 289 97,415 438,706 
Mungery ..  .. gw 62 117,497 | 81,062 199,459 2 95,111 | 199,459 
Coreen and Back Paddock .. 63 150,173 3,849 154,022 63 38,353 154,022 
Brookong tS he o 20 43,155 341 43,496 20 12,006 43,496 
Piallaway and Walhallow or 38 63,485 1,371 64,858 38 12,681 64,856 
Everton wa an +] 18 19,886 11,571 31,457 18 12,806 81,457 
Pine Ridge te oe . 16 29,556 625 30,181 16 7,946 80,181 
Riehlands ., ae ar we 37 36,161 932 87,003 | 37 8,917 $7,093 
Larras Lake a oe we 30 57,137 3 57,140 | 30 11,484 57,140 
North Logan ote Se ats 58 57,968 676 | 58,642 41 11,211 57,919 
Hardwicke ae a ee 21 26,857 276 27,133 21 6,172 27,133 
Tuppal ve oe ae «| Li7 232,110 2,362 234,472 | 117 49,573 234,472 
Nangus.. ars = iste 17 31,067 485 31,552 17 7,649 $1,552 
Gunningbland .. a ae 12 38,792 118 38,910 19 12,889 88,910 
Tibbereenah 3 a «| 75 51,824 868 52,182 15 12,713 52,192 
Wandary .. os oe on 1€ 87,985 642 38,627 18 9,075 88,627 
Crowther .. Fe o. “s 22 53,687 694 54,381 22 10,677 54,381 
Cole Park, Malton, & Rossiville; 19 14,644 5,808 20,452 19 8,847 20,452 
Bibbenluke ee ae 2 31 62,108 1,289 63,897 31 16,137 63,397 
Maharatta ie ae -.| 48 81,321 993 82,314 46 19,666 80,115 
Warrah .. +e ste La 83 209,994 3 209,094 | 83 44,318 209,994 
Boorabil .. ey % Me 8 19,630 3,219 22,849 4 4,565 11,649 
‘Total .. .. _..|1,611 | 2,685,600 ) 168,954 | 2,848,014 | 1,588 | 742,606 |2,894,702 


Up to 30th June, 1915, the total farms allotted were 1,588, containing 
“742,606 acres, of the capital value of £2,834,792, representing an average 
cost to the settler of £3 16s. 2d. per acre and of £1,768 per farm. 

Of the above number, 38 farms, with 19,887 acres and valued at £88,373, 
have been converted into homestead farms, leaving 1,550 farms alletted 
under the Closer Settlement Act in existence, the area of which is 722,719 
acres and the capital value £2,746,419. 

The farms which have not yet been selected are let under permissive 
occupancy, and remain available for settlement purchase application. 
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Clecer Settlement Premoticn. Act, 1910. 


The Closer Settlement Promotion Act, 1910, enables. three or more: 
persons qualified to hold settlement purchases to negotiate with an owner 
of private lands in their particular district, and to apply to have such lands 
brought under the. Act. Upon approval by the Minister, the vendor’ 
surrenders the land to the Crown, and the purelaser acquires it as a settlement 
purchase, obtaining an advance, secured by mortgage on the land, from the 
Commissioners of the Government Savings Bank, who may make advances up 
to 944 per cent. of the Crown valuation of the farm, with a maximum 
of £3,000; the total advances by the bank under this Act in any financial 
year may not exceed £1,000,000. Each farm is worked independently, the 
co-operation of the applicants ceasing with the allotment of an area, for 
which eagh has to lodge a deposit of £5 and costs of surveys, &c., with 54 per 
cent. of the Crown valuation of the farm on allotment. Repayments of 
advances from the Government Savings Bank are subject to the regulations 
in force at the date of commencement of title. At present the regulations 
provide for repayment at the rate of 54 per cent. per annum of the capital 
value of the farm ; this includes interest at 44 per cent. on the outstanding 
balance, the whole indebtedness being discharged in thirty-five years. 

Under the Closer Settlement (Amendment Act, 1914), instead of the 
Government Savings Bank advancing the purchase money, the Minister for 
Lands is authorised to pay same from the Closer Settlement Fund, or to issue 
a negotiable certificate covering the amount. In the latter case the principal 
is repayable by seven equal quinquennial payments, with interest at 4 per 
cent. per annum, payable half-yearly. 

Extension of time to pay instalments of purchase may be sanctioned in 
special circumstances, and holders of farms may obtain advances on account 
of improvements effected. 

From the commencement of the Act in September, 1910, till 30th June, 
1915, 968 farms, of a total area of 379,728 acres, were applied for, the 
amount involved being £2,018,042, Of this number, 800 farms, embracing 
an area of 806,689 acres, at a cost of £1,659,202, were allotted and finally 
dealt with at 30th June, 1915, 

Tbe. transactions for each year were as follows :— 


Year. Estates, Fars, Area, Pray 
acres, £ 
1910-11 4 26: 10,785 54,131 
1911-12 31 | 209 84,280 418,94) 
1912-13 36 274 107,791 599,145 
1913-14 32 183 62,598 361,351 
19)4-15 18 108 41,235 225,634 
Total ei 121 800 306,689 1,659,202 
} 


Of the estates shown to have been dealt with during the year 1914~-15,. 
there were two containing 13 farms with an area of 5,273 acres, which were 
settled by certificates and cash from the Closer Settlement Fund, to the 
extent of £24,471. 

In addition to the land acquired by the State for closer settlement a 
number of estates have been subdivided for that purpose by private owners. 


Lanp ReEsumprions. 


Land required by the State may be obtained by resumption, purchase, 
exchange, surrender, or gift. Resumptions are those made under the Public 
Works and Lands for Public Purposes Acquisition Acts, and are treated by 
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the Government Land Valuer, except those made for purposes of Public 


Instruction or of Railways. 
are also included. 


Resumptions under the Commonwealth Act 


The following statement shows the area of such resumptions and pur- 
chases which were made during the past eight years :— 


Year. peer tenaane Gitta. Total. 

a rr. pe arn p. a or p. 
1908 5,974 0 20 67 0 17 6,041 0 37 
1909 2,779 1 33 240 1 34 3,019 3 27 
1910 3,815 2 0 62 3 2 3,878 1 2 
1911 13,159 0 4 6 2 10 13,165 2 14 
1912 148,332 1 26 40 24 148,336 2 10, 
1913 102,187 3 11 15 2 23 102,203 1 34 
1914 14.514 0 16 27 3 31 14,542 0 7 
1915 19,107 3 8 17 0 10 19,124 3 18 


Resumptions and purchases, 
were :— 


Area. 

a re p. 

Defence we 673 3 39 

General Purposes... 6,536 0 7 

Irrigation ... adi «. 8,470 1 29 

Postal 8 3 29 
Material for use. Federal 

Territory 56 0 0 


The area and the purposes for which 


were as follows :— 


Area. 
a. Yr p. 
Fire Brigade Stations.. » 8 0 2 
General Cemetery. 19 3 30 
Hospital for the Insane. (Addi- 
tion) ... ey 0 331 
Literary Institutes 2 2 10} 


Mechanics’ Institute, Hall o or 
other Institution for Public 


Amusement . “is vo. =©0 0 208 
Public Hall... 0 2 103 
Preservation of Water r Supply 124 0 31 
Public Library ... 01 £0 


Progress 


and the purposes thereof, during 1914-15 


Area. 
a ©. p- 
Public School sites 187 2 29 
Railways, ees and 
Quarries i 3,185 2 0 
Observatory site . 616 
Total . 19,124 3 18 


land was dedicated during 1914-15 


Ares. 
a. ©. pe 
Public Recreation ... 14 2 3% 
Public Reservoir... w 2 3 39 
Public Roads.. she .. 185 2 14¢ 
Public School sites ... .. Sl 1 324 
Reserve for Tray elling | 
Stock and Camping we 20 0 
Show Ground (Addition) . 9 019 
Show Ground and Race- 
course 115 0 0 
_ Total on 512 1 435 


oF LAND ALIENATION. 


The figures relating to land alienation under the legislation of 1861, and 


to its subsequent amendments, show 


that up to 30th June, 1915, there 


were 14,914,918 acres sold by auction and other forms of sale. 
As regards conditional purchases, the following applications have been 


made under the various Acts :— 


Under Crown Lands Act of 1861— 
To May 24, 1884 
Under Crown Lands Act of ‘1880 . 
Total to 3lst December, 1884.. 
Under the Crown Lands Acts ‘of 1884, 


subsequent amending Acts to year ended 30th J ane 1909 


During years ended 30th June, 1910 to 1915 
Total to 30th June, 1915 


Applications. 


a —™, 

No. acres. 
vee 136,389 14,982,120 
ise a. = 55,084 8,488,020 
191,473 23,470,140 

1889, 1895, and 

89,175 16,281,251 
6,781 970,198 
. An es =287,429 .., 40,721,689 
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In 1908 the Conversion Act was passed, and subsequent to 1909 the 
mumber of selections have been reduced by forfeitures, cancellations, 
conversions into homestead selections, &c.,and increased by conversions from 
various other tenures under the Crown Lands Act, so that the land wholly 
alienated, or in process of alienation, by conditional purchase, on 30th June, 
1915, amounted to 34,300,152 acres, contained in 215,007 purchases. 
Included in the foregoing are 124,103 completed purchases, covering 
16,264,942 acres, upon which deeds have now been issued, and the balance 
represents the number of purchases still in force, but upon which the 
conditions, payments, &c., have not yet been fulfilled, viz., 90,904, with an 
area of 18,035,210 acres. 


Applications and confirmations in regard to homestead selections and 
homestead grants issued, from the year 1895 to 30th June, 1915, are as 
follow :— ; 


Homestead Selections. 
Year. earache oe 
Applications. Confirmations, 

No. Acres, No. Acres. No. Acres. 
1895 to 1910... | 9,059 3,582,134 | 7,059] 2,555,805 | 4,028; 1,628,177 

{Year ended 30th June)| ~ 
1911 wee ove fee 359 98,155 294 76,651 287 123,086 
1912 aes ave ais 537 119,278 466 94,641 196 88,517 
1913 ies nae Te 65 19,595 106 30,879 175 55,377 
1914 joe oes oa 19 "4,941 22 5,707 231 39,231 
1915 oo te tee 30 16,983 18 7,233 198 59,919 
Total ... »--| 10,059 3,841,086 7,965 | 2,770,916 | 5,115] 1,994,307 


After making allowance for conversions to and from other tenures, 
forfeitures, &c., the number of homestead selections and grants in existence 
on 30th June, 1915, was 3,788, of an area of 1,365,719 acres. 


The total area alienated by volunteer land orders to 30th June, 1911, 
amounted to 170,650 acres, and this area was increased only by 848 acres as 
at 30th June, 1912. During the next year there was a further alienation of 
500 acres, and during 1913-14 an additional 200 acres were alienated, the 
total area standing at 172,198 acres, Free grants ceased'as from 31st 
January, 1912, 


From 1862 to 30th June, 1915, the Crown has dedicated 236,136 


acres for public and religious purposes, the dedications diring the last year 
covering 513 acres, 


Homestead farms and suburban holdings were new forms of tenure created 
by the Crown Lands (Amendment) Act of 1912, and the first areas for 
homestead farms were made available on 13th May, 1912. For the year 
ended 30th June, 1915, 605 applications, embracing 467,873 acres, were 
lodged ; 437 applications, covering 327,098 acres, were confirmed, the rental 
value being £14,691. The area held as homestead farms on 30th June, 
1915, was 748,918 acres, 


For suburban holdings during the year 1914—15,563 applications, embracing 
10,499 acres, were received, and 477, covering 9,299 acres, were confirmed, 
the annual rental value being £1,058. The area held under suburban 
holdings on 30th June, 1915, was 30,717 acres. 
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The operations of the various Orders, Regulations, and Acts of Council 
and of Parliament for the disposal of the public lands, since the foundation 
of New South Wales, have produced the following results :— 


acres. 
Area granted and sold by private tender and public auction at prices ranging 

from 5s. to 20s, per acre, prior to the year 1862 .., 7,146,579 
Area sold by auction and other forms of sale, 1862 to 30th June, 1915, 

inclusive 14,914,918 
Area sold under system of conditional ‘purchase for which deeds ‘issued, 

1862 to 30th June, 1915, inclusive ... ee Wak we = 16,264,942 
Area granted under Volunteer Land Regulations of 1867 see % 172,198 
Area dedicated for public and religious pasonet less resumptions, 1862 to 

30th June, 1915.. : 236, 136 
Homestead selections and grants existing on 30th J une, 1915 aes w. -1,365,719 
Homestead farms... ali wee Se sald ae ay sag es 748,918 
Suburban holdings .., ae 30,717 

_Lands (acquired and Crown) alienated for Closer Settlement to 20th June, 
Pr Be ies #9 aan ; 3 1,029,408 
41,909,535 
Less— acres, 
Alienated and dedicated lands within Federal opie 
Territory.. % 173,451 
Area acquired for Closer Settlement, to. 30th ae une, 1915 991,845 
- 1,165,296 
Total area alienated, 30th June, 1915... eae .. 40,744,239 
Area in process of alienation under system of conditional purchase standing 
good on 30th June, 1915 (exclusive of Federal Capital Territory) ..... 18,035,210 
Total area alienated, and in process of alienation on 30th June, 
1915 (exclusiva of Federal Capital Territory) ... sd .. 58,779,449 


It has been found impracticable to separate the area alienated by grant 
from that sold by private tender, as the records of early years are incomplete 
upon this point. 

The progyess of alienation and of conditional settlement by purchase and 
lease at various periods from 1861 to 30th June, 1915, is shown in the 
following table :— 


— ——— 


é Area Conditionally Area under Total Area 
Year. Spader ma wo Purchased, standing Leases-with right:to. laced beyond 
year. good at. end.of year, convert, tate control. 


acres, acres. | acres, acres. 
1861. 7146579 | eee | eens 7,146,579 
1872 8,630,604 2,280,000 eda 10,910,604 
1881 22,406,746 12,886,879 | cacsseeee 35,298,625 
T1891 23,775,410 19,793,321 TI, 234,131 54,802,862. 
1901 27,934,627 20,044,708 13,980,942 61,960,272 
1906 33,470,512 16,499,823 15,807,249 65,777,684 
oll | 38,501,167 15,614,086 25,382,312 79,467,514 
1912 | 39,116,872 16,529,008 25,944,590 80;890,470 
1913 39,710,671 17,307,305 24,698,108 81,716,079 
1914 40,178,511 17,837,702 23,809; 707 81,620,920 
1915 40,744,239 18,035,210 23;593,570° | ‘$2,373,019 
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AREA: easep ar 30rH Jung, 1915. 
The area leased’ to pastoral tenants:and others at the end of June, 1915, 


amounted to 121,012,668 acres (including leases to miners‘under the Mining 
Act), and was subdivided as: follows :— 


Type of Lease. gree Type of Leage. ae 
Pastoral 1,136,475 Snow Land... ‘ea 11,549 
To outgoing. Pastoral Leases 964,081 Special sae 648,509" 
Occupation License. ... . 6,976,493 Inferior Land .. 104,524 
Conditional i . 16,061,102 Artesian Well.. 71,680 
Conditional Purchase... re 549, 772 Western Lands | 74,222,631. 
Homestead a 351,374 Permissive Sere perey: 1,409,502 
Annual... 3,184,830 Prickly Pear ... 475329: 
Settlement 6,316,739 Mining Act 201,900 
Improvement ... 5,181,979 Other 17,449. 
Scrub 1,991,066 ——— 
Crown ... 1,563,684 Total . 121,012,668 


The total available area of the State, exclusive of 576,000 acres ceded to 
the Commonwealth Government as Federal Capital Territor y,is 198,058,880. 
acres. Deducting the area alienated, and in process of alienation, 58,77 9.449 
acres, and the area leased, 121,012,668 acres, making a total of 179,792,117 
acres, there remained a balance of 18,266,768 acres, representing the area of 
country neither alienated nor leased, and including roads, reserves for public 
purposes, travelling stock routes and water. 

The following statement shows the tenure under which the areas leased 
with right or provision to convert into freehold, under the Crown Lands 


(Amendment) Act of 1908, are held :— 


acres. 


Conditional Leases ies - 16,061,102 
Conditional Purchase Leases ... 549,772 
Settlement Leases 6,316,739 
Special Leases... 648,509 
Residential Leases on Mineral Fields... 13,366 
Church and School Land Leases 4,082 

Total . 23,593,570 


The areas under long contracts of — in some cases with right of’ 


renewal, are given below :— 


acres, 

Crown Leases 1,563, 684 
Pastoral Leases .. ais 1,136,475 
Leases to outgoing Pastoral Lessees ... 964,081 
Homestead Leases . 351,574 
Scrub Leases and Inferior Land Leases 2,095,590 
Artesian Well Leases oe i ia is wee 71,680 
Snow-land Leases a eae 11,549 
Improvement Leases ies 1 5,181,979 
Western Land Leases ... ane . 65,921,508 
Other Leases mae ra 249,230 

Total we 77,547,150 


_  ABEA AVAILABLE For SETTLEMENT. 

In.1895 attention was directed to the question of land legislation, as it was 
contended that the Lands Acts of 1884 and 1889 had failed to prevent. the: 
accumulation of extensive landed estates in the hands of a very limited 
number of proprietors. 

Although it may be said, in defence of the policy pursued by this class of 
landowners, that in many cases it was forced upon them by the defective 
nature of legislation which failed to discriminate between. the very different 
interests of the pastoralists and of the agricultural settlers, it must nevertheless 
have been. patent to everybody that these immense alienations of the public 
estate were not conducive to healthy settlement. The Acts mentioned were, 
however, amended by the. Crown Lands. Act of 1895. Many radical 
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changes in land legislation were effected by this Act; but immediate 
remedial action could be taken only in connection with Crown lands which 
have not been alienated or leased to Crown tenants for a definite period of 
years. Leases grauted under certain conditions, such as those attached to 
conditional leases, which carry with them the right of purchase at any time 
during their currency, may be considered as a form of alienation, because only 
a comparatively small portion of these areas is ever likely to return to the 
public estate. Lands under homestead leases in the Western Division not 
brought under the Western Lands Act, scrub lands, snow-covered areas, 
inferior lands, settlement leases, improvement leases, leases to outgoing pastoral 
lessees, leases for long periods of fixed tenure, and under the Western Lands 
Act for long terms, ‘form another category of lands concerning which past 
legislation prevented immediate action. 

The lands which can be affected beneficially by the Act of 1895 and 
subsequent enactments are, therefore, limited to the area which is 
unalienated, or for which contracts have not been made, and is further 
reduced by reserves for public purposes, for gold-fields and other forms 
of mining enterprise, and “or railway and other purposes. As has been 
shown previously, the area which had been placed practically beyond State 


control at the end of June, 1915, was as follows :— 
acres, 


Area alienated sey PA es ale ..» 40,744,239 
Area conditionally pur chased standing good Bae Ss ase ie ss 18,035,210 
Area under Lease with right to convert.. re .. 23,593,570 

Total area placed practioally heya: State conrol «» 82,373,019 


Adding together 82,373,019 acres practically beyond State control, and 
77,547,150 acres of land leased on long contracts, a total of 159,920,169 acres 
shows the extent of territory which can now be more closely settled and 
intensely cultivated only by voluntary action of the holders, or by more 
systematic and probably costly resumptions. The balance is 38,138,711 acres ; 
of this 2,969,080 acres represent the water area, and a considerable area, 
probably. 3 or 4 million acres, must be deducted for roads and for uselese 
land, leaving perhaps 32 million acres available for occupation under 
various tenures. There is, however, a difficulty attending any calculation of 
the area included in land under long leases, which might be made available 
for settlement. This is apparent when the conditions under which the leases 
are now held are taken into consideration. Except where right to renewal 
on expiration of the lease exists, certain areas are continually reverting to the 
Crown by effluxion of time, and again in respect of certain leases provisions 
have been made whereby the Minister may at his discretion withdraw a 
part, and in some cases the whole, of a leased area, or he may resume such 
leases for the purposes of settlement. 


AREAS FOR SETTLEMENT, 1914-15, 

With a view to classifying and bringing forward those areas which are 
suitable for settlement, systematic inspections of Crown lands are made in 
each district. To meet the demand for land, 1,577,283 acres were made 
available during the year 1914-15, for the classes of holdings specified 


below :— 
acres. 


For Crown Lease ... 633. ove tae ase ose «-. 1,067,009 
Homestead Farms... ase eile ee aes «. 420,186 
Suburban Holdings ... see vee eee she «. 10,222 
Additional Holdings .., Pre es ae fie 34,248. 
Irrigation Farms and Allotments ... ude) 2 ~2cvee ase 4,352. 
Area acquired (Closer Settlement) .. ae wee 41,235, 
Conditional Purchase and Conditional Lease as sae 3! 


Total... ne we we vee 1,577,283 
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CoNVERSION OF TENURES, 


In reference to the various methods of acquisition and occupation, details 
have been given of provisions of the Crown Lands Amendment Acts passed 
in 1908 and 1912, which confer on certain holders of Crown lands the right. 
of conversion into more desirable tenures. The following statement shows 
the applications for conversion made, and those confirmed, during the last 
three years :— 


Applications made, 
Class of Holding. 1912-13. | 1918-14. 1014-15. 
No. Area, No. Area. No. : Area. 
acres. acres. acres. 
Conditional Leases ... or ...|1,850 | 780,773 | 1,050 576,400! 787 326,717 
Conditional Purchase Leases wy 41) 17,904] | 47 27,649 46 27,453 
Homestead Selections or Grants ...| 176 | 70,703| 179 73,623 81 33,962 
Settlement Leases ... rae ee 94 | 308,863 99 347,889 50 179,798 
Non-residential] Conditional Pur- | 
chases... ae ues ae 4 548 8 966 7 639: 
Special Leases ot re ..| 269 | 36,791) 265 34,435 | 234 30,984 
Settlement Purchases st | 84] 17,533 6 1,980 7 3,889 
Church and School Lands Leases... 2 1,537 | ou. | sees Fas ] 5 
Improvement Leases oA eee 7 4,045 5 3,200 ] 640 
Conditional Purchases ths Be 1 224 4 3,352 | on. | oeees nee 
Scrub Leases ... xs ies Lash gas. |) potted 1 640 . 
Total ais ees .../2,478 |1,238,921| 1,664 | 1,070,134 | 1,214 604,087 
: | 
Applications confirmed. 
Class of Holding. 1912~18, 1913-14, 1914-15, 
\ 
No, Area, No. Area. No. Area, 
acres, acres. acres, 
Conditional Leases ... See ..-} 1,781! 784,556 | 1,272 | 584,234 778 320,853 
Conditional Purchase Leases ay. 50, 18,155 41 24,204 46 26,382 
Homestead Selections or Grants .... 195] 76,306] 182 78,846 90 39,044 
Settlement Leases ... aa sel 166 | 544,345 88| 319,441 60; 210,814 
Non-residential Conditional Pur- 
chases... sis ie vi 4 324 6 604 9 999. 
Special Leases ae a | 2321 26,845) 206 21,107 | 186 23,431 
Settlement Purchases os aes 19! 9,944 6 4,001 10 4,446 
Church and School Lands Leases ... Ql QSL) 0. | cneceanes “se isiesteos 
Improvement Leases fe he 1 B00}. | eseee eee : 2 638: 
Conditional Purchases* inl waar Ul) Castes, 5 25008 4 ae | eetcdets 
Conditional Leases*... be Bs een ee : 4 33560)| ccc || acsesste saa 
ieee i 
Total .. vue ess| 2,450 |1,463,229, 1,810 | 1,038,555) 1,181] 626,607 


* Conversions under Section 194, Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 1913. 
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REVENUE From Pousric. Lanps, 1911-15. 
The following statement shows. the Revenue received from Public Lands 
during the years ended 30th June, 1911 to 1915, and also the Revenue per 
capita :— 


Head of Revenue, 1910-11. | 1911-12. 1942-13, 1913-14. 1914-15, 
ALIENATION— £ £ = £ £ 
Auction and Special Sales— 

Auction Sales... tes «| 83,058 83,764 | 63,001 43,762 | 31,630 
Improved Purchases... | 3,825 1,225 3,149 2,427 2,753 

Newcastle Pasturage Reserve 
Sales... ; oe 1,061 996 904 619 619 
Miscellaneous Purchases ...| 11,049 13,631 25,801 18,233 | 10,698 
Total .., ie £| 98,993 99,616 92,855 65,041 45,700 


Conditional Purchases— i 
Deposits and Improvements 


(Acts, 1884 and 1889) | 135,392 70,930 62,303 42,088 25,782 
Instalments and [nterest (Acts 
of 1875, 1884, and 1889) ...| 337,226 | 595,805 | 660,703 | 721,470 | 715,697 
Interest (Act of 1861) ... w1 21,614 18,894 | 17,694 17,279 16,131 
Balances (Acts, 1861, 1875, 1834, 
and 1889) $s .| 186,592 | 146,593 | 133,013 | 101,210 71,231 
Homestead Selections (Improve. 
ments and Rent) _... ...| 62,917 | 48,577 | 40,768 | 43,409 | 38,621 
Total ay £| 943,741 | 880,799 | 918,881 | 925,436 | 867, 462, 
OccuPaTION— i 
Pastoral Leases— 
Pastoral ... dis ton a 749 706 | 720 735 769 
Conditional ; tes ...| 199,214 | 201,450 | 207,043 | 211,662.) 201,526 
Conditional Purchase... va| 21,544 | 22,692 | 20,729 | 20,704 | 16,987 
Occupation Licenses... vee] 29,871 26,952; 25,051 23,060 |} 21,242 
Fumie Ma eee aie} 1,688 1,771 H 1,551 1,114 1,085 
nual and Snow nO we} 34,297 33,547 ” ~ 
Scrub and Inferior ae x 9,896 9,853 | S000 S708: |: 8,688 
Settlement wee te --| 106,736 85,331 , 79,147 72,238 67,743 
Improvement... ie ...| 49,501 | 49,644: 46,203.) 40,947 | 37,693 
Artesian Well... avid 198 198 | 144 144 118 
Church and School Land aoe 632 471 515 406 399 
Western Land Division +| 82,265 83,364 | 89,613 | 84,662 87,488 
Blockholders Act of 1901 aa 15 7 Sas eas oe 
Leases under 18th Section, Land 
Act, 1903 a -| 11,451 9,645 10, 146 9,934 9,160 
Crown Leases... eat oa 22h 1,017 , 4,059 7,268 11,748 
Suburban Holdings aS bes ise 77 | 940 1,881 2,693 
Total ... eee £| 548,057 | 526,725 | 526,468 | 512,160 ! 494,290 
i ae a (east canes ae 
Mining— | 
Mineral Leases... «| 17,490! 17,739 | 18,796) 19,682) 15,426 
Leases of Auriferous Lands ia 2,544 1,892 1,837 1,755 1,668 
Deposits—Gold and Mineral | 
Dredging Act, 1899 .. 987 945 | 821 834 793 
Miners’ Rights... ae | 2,913 2,777 3,004 2,780 2,484 
Business Licenses asi $8 7184 764 691 656. 565 
Residential Leases ro oe 1,661 1,679 1,703 1,611 1,816 
Royalty on Minerals... ..| 77,613 | 89,423 | 103,851 | 110,893 99,345 
Fees—Warden’s Courts and 
Department of Mines eae 1,889 1,689 1,715 1,959 1,439 
Other Receipts. ... ne eee 4,698 3,552 5,015 5,032 3,842 


Total .»  £|:110,579 | 120,460 | 137,433 | 145,202 | 127,378 
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Head of Revenue. 1910-11. 1911-12, 1912-13. 1913-14. | 1014-15. 
OccuUPATION (continued)— £ £ £ £ £ 
Miscellaneous Land Receipts— 
Timber Licenses, &e. ... .{ 84,460 94,560 96,929 98,972 88,908 


Rents, Special Objects .,. 


«| 43,499 | 43,064 , 44,546] 47,174 | 52,800 
Fees on Preparation and Enrol- 


ment of Title-deeds ... hea 7,355 6,823 5,346 4,609 3,742 
Survey Fees bis ibe ve] 30,823 24,297 | 27,428 | 23,992 22,623 
Fees on Transfer of Leases aes 2,415 2,919 2,254 2,742 2,653 
Quit Rents and Other Receipts 26,194 | 22,471 27,859 | 38,479 | 24,254 

Total... ..  £] 194,737 | 194,134 | 204,362 | 215,968 | 194,980 
Gross Revenue ... £11,896, 107 |1,821,734 |1,879,999 |1,863,807 1,729,810 
Refunds... 1a £| 57,190 56,275 44,051 34,920 31,729 
Net Revenue oes £/1,838,917 /1,765,459 |1,835,948 |1,828,887 |1,698,081 


seeduaimnanen’ 


REVENUE PER CAPiva, 


i£ ae dl/£ a a/£ 8 dj£ 8 di/£ 8. de 

Auction and Special Sales 0 1 3;6 12;0 10/0 0 $/0 @ 6G. 
Conditional Purchases .-|011 6/010 4/010 4/010 1/0 9 4 
Pastoral Occupation ... ei ./0 6 8/0 6 3/0 5611/0 5 7/0 5 4 
Mining Occupation ... avs (0 14:01 6/0 17/0 17101 5 
Miscellaneous Land Receipts 024/02 3/;0 24;0 241024) 
Gross Revenue £13 1/1 15111 2)1 0 4/018 § 

Refunds £:0 0 8:0 0 8|0 0 610 0 5/0 0 6 

Net Revenue ;}1 2 5/1 09/1 © 8/O1911 018 3 


Errects oF LAND LEGISLATION, 


In the agitation which culminated in the framing of the Crown Lands Act 
of 1861, the contention was raised that Orders-in-Council then in force 
favoured occupation of the country lands by the wealthier classes; and 
“the principles of free selection before survey and of deferred payments 
were introduced in the new legislation, with the object of facilitating 
settlement of an agricultural population, side by side -with the great 
pastoral tenants of the Crown. Statistical records for the year 1861 show 
that at the close of that year, and just before the new legislation had 
come into force, there were 21,175 holders of rural lands, of whom 17,654 
-were in the old settled districts, in twenty counties, grouped around three 
principal centres—the metropolis and the county of Cumberland, the Hunter 
River Valley, and that portion of the central tableland of which Goulburn, 
Bathurst, and Mudgee were the first towns; while the remaining 3,521 
‘settlers were. scattered over the pastoral districts, The figures showing the 
area held by these settlers do net discriminate between the land alienated and. 
that occupied under lease from the Crown; but they show that in the old 
settled districts:there were 254,347 -acres under -cultivation—or an average 
of 14 acres per holding—and 8,522,420 acres used for stock, whilst in the 
pastoral districts 43,228 acres were cultivated, and 54,716,463 acres were 
occupied for grazing ; so that, at that time, 63,536 458 acres, representing about 
one-third of the territory of the State, were.in the occupation of the settlers. 


In addition to.the clauses inserted in the Act of 1861, in the interests. df 
‘Inen of small means, certain provisions were retained which secured the accrued 
interests of the:pastoralists under former legislation, of which they availed 
themselves to the utmost. By meansof-auction sales of country lands at the 
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upset price of 20s. per acre, of unconditional selections of lots not sold at 
auction, of purchases made in virtue of improvements, and of pre-emptive 
right to certain lands under the old Acts of Council, the accumulation of 
immense estates was greatly facilitated. Sales of lands subject to con- 
ditions of residence and improvements, though made ostensibly to foster 
the settlement of a numerous class of small farmers, were also utilised in the 
interests of station owners, to whom the purchases were transferred in great 
numbers immediately upon completion of the conditions of residence and 
improvement required under the Act. 


The evils resulting from the antagonistic interests of these two classes of 
settlers were partly checked by the amended law of 1884, which stopped 
the wholesale alienation of land by auction, unconditional selection after 
auction, and sales in respect of pre-emptive rights. The clause relating 
to improvement purchases was modified, and made applicable only to 
small areas in gold-fields which might be purchased by resident miners in 
view of certain improvements ; and the area to be offered at auction sales 
was restricted to a maximum of 200,000 acres yearly; but conditional 
settlement was favoured by largely increasing the maximum area allowable 
to free selectors, by raising the term of residence from three to five years, 
and by means of more stringent conditions as to fencing and improvements. 


This policy, however, did not fulfil the expectation of the legislators, as 
the figures relating to transfers of conditional purchases prove that, when 
other means of increasing the area of individual estates failed, the traffic in 
transfers of conditionally purchased lands, with increased areas, supplied the 
deficiency, The radical change introduced by the Land Act of 1895, 
necessitating continuous residence for a period of ten years in respect of 
original conditional purchases, and a further term of not less than five years 
in connection with additional purchases, had the effect of considerably 
reducing the number of applications lodged. The following table shows the 
transactions under each class of conditional purchase during the last ten 
years :-— 


Conditional 
for Vannes Additional Non-residential ;Purchase Leases 
Year aaa Conditional Conditional |—application to Total. 
ended ‘ Purchases, Purchases, convert into 
C.P. received. 
30th 
June, 
No. Area. No, Area. No. | Area. No. | Area. No, Area. 
acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 
1906 1,438 | 212,744 | 1,647 | 280,386 38 | 3,651 <r ies 3,123 | 496,781 
1907 1,535 |) 200,852 | 2,122 | 476,345 52 | 5,956| I4 | 2,642 | 3,723 | 685,795 


1908 1,618 | 229,044 | 2,108 | 486,491 | 113 | 16,370} 11 | 2,220 | 3,850 | 734,125 
1909 1,641 | 285,616 | 2,767 | 797,666 | 121 | 18,791 | 12 | 3,234 | 4,541 (1,105,307 
1910 | 1,206.) 184,097 | 1,001 | 150,074 | 57 | 8,196) 22 | 8,357 | 2,286 | 350,724 
1911 801 | 116,177 752 | 98,813 | 49 | 6,547] 147 |43,934 | 1,749 | 265,471 
1912 584 | 99,604 626 | 84,597 | 48 | 6,768 | 122 [39,296 | 1,380 | 230,265 
1913 347 | = 47,427 403 | 53,274} 33 | 3,143] 41 |17,904 824 } 121,748 
1914 250 | 31,543 236 | 31,525 | 26 | 2,238) 47 |27,649 559 | 92,955 
1915 181 | 20,794 166 | 24,357) 15 | 1,024! 46 |27,453 408 | 73,628 


Inclusive of conditional purchase leases as shown above, for the year 
1914-15, there were in all 1,118 applications, covering an area of 418,554 
_ acres, for conversion into conditional purchase from other forms of tenure. 

‘The experience of past years indicates that the new features introduced 
-by the Land Act of 1895-are much appreciated by those desirous of acquiring 
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a holding for themselves, although the residence involved is continuous 
and for a lengthy period. The following table indicates the applications 
received for homestead selections and settlement leases in the last ten years:— 


Year Homestead Selections. Settlement Leases. 
ended 

30th 

June. No. Area, \ No. Area. 

acres, acres. 

1906 383 158,739 271 967,838 
1907 291 89,426 215 680,187 
1908 408 | 103,412 170 613,934 
1909 445 137,292 278 823,208 
1910 268 79,787 207 525,807 
1911 359 98,155 138 419,840 
1912 537 119,278 126 384,505 
1913 65 | 19,595 24 20,561 
1914 19 4,941 6 7,393 
1915 30 16,983 6 8,459 


The Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1912, introduced three new tenures— 
Homestead farm, Crown lease, and Suburban holdings, which virtually 
superseded homestead selections and settlement leases. This accounts for 
the decrease in the above figures for the years subsequent to 1912. The 
following table shows the applications received for the new tenures :— 


Year Homestead Farms. Crown Leases. Suburban Holdings, 
ended 
80th 
June. No. Area, No. Area, No. Area. 
acres, acres, | acres. 
1912 145 93,254 116 | 311,360 48 1,964 
1913 400 | 217,186 477 | 554,424 548 | 12,704 
1914 468 | 284,640 836 | 697,425 762 | 15,885 
1915 605 | 467,873 628 | 643,189 563 | 10,499 


The principal element which contributed to the aggregation of great landed. 
estates was that of auction sales of country lands, which, upon the application 
of the run-holders, were measured in vast areas and bought generally at the 
upset price—at first a minimum of £1 per acre, raised in 1878 to £1 5s. per 
acre. 

Particulars of the auction sales of country lands from the year 1862 to 
30th June, 1915, inclusive, are given hereunder :— 


Year, Lots. Total Area. Amount realised, eke 
~ No. acres, i £ £5. a, 
1862-1872 9,228 582,479 616,399 131 2 
1873-1883 43,465 7,963,093 8,640,098 118 
1884-1894 8,631 645,770 1,222,271 117 10 
1895-1904 5,553 397,386 675,178 114 0 
1905* | 269 20,152 28,829 18 7 
1906 } 496 18,119 32,877 116 3 
1907 484 20,094 32,009 111 10 
1908 416 9,000 19,368 23 0 
1909 527 8,045; 20,018 29 9 
1910 480 4,574 22,595 418 Q 
1911 336 3,494 21,263 619 
1912 335 2,466 10,859 48 1 
1913 318 2,104 7,999 316 @ 
1914 60 166 1,239 7 8 6 
1915 68 95 6,007 63 4 7 
Total .. 7 70,666 9,677,037 11,357,009 13 6 


* Half year ended 30th June. 
73003—B 
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These figures show that the struggle between selector and squatter did not- 
begin in earnest until about the year 1873, when the effects of the legislation 
of 1861 were felt in an acute form; but during the succeeding ten years 
this process of defence was applied in a wholesale manner by the: pastoral 
tenants to save their possessions from encroachment through the.operations 
of the selectors, The system was modified by the legislation of 1884, the 
object of auction sales of country lands now being to obtain revenue by the 
sale of select parcels of land at a high average price, and in small average 
areas. Since the year mentioned, this system of alienation has ceased to be 
of use in consolidating large pastoral estates. 

Among other means offered for the unconditional purchase of Crown lands, 
that of indiscriminate selection at the upset price of lots not sold at auction 
also disappeared with the passing of the Act of 1884. During the period 
1862 to 1883 when this system of purchase was in operation, 15,750 lots, of 
a total area of 1,716,976 acres, were selected. 

The Crown Lands Act of 1861, in exempting from sale certain leased lands, 
provided that a lessee should be permitted to exercise a pre-emptive right of 
purchase over one portion of 640 acres out of each block of 25 square miles. 

The lands claimed in virtue of pre-emptive right, a form of alienation 
which also was abolished by the Crown Lands Act of 1884,added 2,114 lots, 
representing 560,825 acres, to the areas bought in the interests of the 
pastoralists. 

The consolidation of pastoral estates did not suffer a serious check when 
the clauses of the Act of 1861, above cited, ceased to operate, as the transfer 
of conditional purchases supplied fresh means by the gradual absorption of a 
very large number of selections, principally in the Central and Western 
Divisions. _ Some of these transfers were made by way of mortgage, and 
therefore it is not possible to ascertain the area absolutely transferred by the 
original selectors ; but the fact that 19,962,338 acres out of the total area 
alienated should be contained in.716 holdings, giving to each one an average 
domain of 27,880 acres, certainly does not indicate satisfactory settlement. 
The number of holdings, however, does not represent the-number of owners 
interested, as, in some cases, these large estates are held in partnership by 
three or four persons, or by companies and financial corporations. 
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SETTLEMENT IN Lanp DIvIsrons. 


The State may be classified for land purposes into five divisions, 
viz, Coast, Tableland, Western Slopes of the Great) Dividing Range, 
Western Plains and Riverina, and the Western Division. Each division, 
having its own special character, offers different natural resources according 
to its climatic conditions. From Sydney as centre, settlement extended first. 
along the coast, then to the centra] and more readily accessible parts of the 
tableland, following afterwards the course of the great inland rivers towards. 
the southern and western parts of the State, and thence to the great plains 
of the west, and across the river Darling. 


Geographical features and climate have been the primary factors in de- 
termining the trend of settlement; and other considerations, such as soil 
fertility, distribution of rainfall, density of timber growth, and consequent 
cost and difficulty of clearing, &c., naturally regulate the character of 
rural settlement in a given locality and the purposes to which lands are 
applied. 


Another matter of great importance is the question of communication 
between the sparsely settled and the populous centres, with access to a 
good market which: will assure to the settler some certainty of selling his 
products, and permit an effort to regulate supply according to the demands 
of the market. In this connection it is interesting to notice how agricultural 
settlement has clung to the closer and more accessible coastal lands ; thus, of 
the 7,630 purely agricultural holdings in 1914-15, 3,937 were in the Coastal 
Division, and 1,233 in the Tableland. 


The statements supplied below show the holdings of alienated land classified 
according to size, the Crown lands attached to such holdings, and the area 
devoted to agriculture or used for pastoral purposes. The figures for each 
Division are exclusive of holdings which consist of Crown. leases only. 


CoastaL Division. 


From the county of Cumberland settlement advanced westward, and 
after the alluvial lands of the Hawkesbury and Nepean valleys had been 
occupied, the lower portion of the valley of the river Hunter, abounding with 
natural resources, agricultural as well as mineral, soon attracted settlers ;-so 
that’ more population is now concentrated in this district than in any 
other part of New South Wales outside the metropolitan area. Settlement 
extended gradually to the whole of the watershed of the Hunter and 
Manning Rivers. 

The North Ooast district, occupied by a farming population, exhibits the 
most satisfactory results as regards settlement, which, during recent years, 
has extended very rapidly along the banks of the rivers. 


In the early nineteenth century settlement took a southerly direction 
from the metropolis, and extended rapidly along the lower valleys of the 
rivers of the South Coast, where the best lands were alienated in grants of 
large areas to'a few families. Later on, however, the nature of the country 
anid: a. more intelligent conception of the principles which should. guide. settle- 
ment. brought about’ the subdivision of these large estates into numerous 
small holdings. ee 
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Since the last issue of the Official Year Book, a change has been made 
in the statistical year, and for the season under review, the particulars of 
rural settlement relate to the year ended 30th June, 1915, and not to the 
calendar year as formerly. 


The figures in the following table show the settlement of the Coastal 
Division in holdings of 1 acre and over made up of alienated lands or 
alienated lands in conjunction with Crown lands at 30th June, 1915, and 
=o eae of parks and reserves within the boundaries of Sydney and 
suburbs :— 


Area occupied. Area for— 
Number 
Size of Holding. Crown Lands ; 
aca Holdings. Alienated, eee Total. Crops. ra 
holdings. 
acres. acres, acres. acres. acres. ACTES. 
1— 50 _...| 24,858] 307,256 | 158,422] 465,678 | 49,756 | 415,922 
51— 100 .-| 5,500 434,061 141,477 575,538 43,147 532,391 
10i— 500 ...{ 12,958 | 2,974,119 | 1,152,001 | 4,126,120 | 120,284 | 4,005,836 
501— 1,000 ..| 2,012 | 1,395,216 | 546,483 | 1,941,699 | 27,704) 1,913,995 
1,001— 3,000 ..., 974 | 1,544,827} 577,739 | 2,122,566 | 18,260 | 2,104,306 
3,001— 5,000 dics 147 | 567,844 ; 375,420 943,264 4,073 939,191 
5,001—10,000 ... 88} 607,776 | 456,900 | 1,064,676 | 2,215 | 1,062,461 
Over 10,000 ... 43 965,916 644,205 | 1,610,121 4,013 | 1,606,108 
Coastal Division...| 46,580 | 8,797,015 | 4,052,647 | 12,849,662 | 269,452 | 12,580,210 


The total area of this Division is 22,355,401 acres, of which 8,797,015 
acres of alienated land are occupied in holdings of one acre and upwards, and 
4,052,647 acres of Crown lands are held in conjunction with the alienated, 
making a total of 12,849,662 acres. Of this area, 269,452 acres are under 
crop, and the remainder is used for grazing and other purposes. In addition 
there aro holdings consisting of Crown lands only, particulars of which are 
given for each division at the end of this chapter. 


Holdings under 51 acres represent 53-4 per cent. of the total number, and 
are generally market gardens and orchards in the vicinity of towns. The 
moderate-sized holdings consist mainly of dairy-farms; the area under crop 
was 269,452 acres, being 203 acres Jess than for the previous year. 


Rural settlement in the valleys of the northern coastal rivers, and in the 
country extending from the sea to the first slopes of the Great Dividing 
Range, has proceeded in a way very different from that of the tableland, 
which extends from north to south, and divides the rich agricultural valleys 
of the coastal rivers and their broken mountainous watershed from the 
immense plains of the western district. 


TABLELAND D1vIsion. 


After crossing the ranges which form the western boundary of the coastal 
strip, settlement proceeded in the central tableland, thence south and north, 
and later westwards, at first following the courses of the great rivers. 

“On the northern tableland the disproportion between freeholders and 
tenants is strongly marked, the latter forming a very small minority of the 
occupiers of alienated land. 


RURAL SBTTLEMENT, 27% 


The following statement shows the actual state of rural settlement in the 
Tableland Division at 30th June, 1915 :-— 


| Area Occupied. | Area for— 
Size of Holding. ;Number of Crown Lands | 
Holdings. Alicnated, ae pres ie Total. | Crops. / Grazing, &e. 
| | Holdings. | 
{ { 
acres, acres. acres. acres acres. acres. 
1— 50 wt = 6,879 100,068 ; 166,006 266,074 | 18,053 248,021 
51— 109 .| 1,885 147,574 215,603 363,177 | 21,181 341,996 
101— 500 «| 6,567 | 1,723,390 | 2,404,138 | 4,127,528 | 183,400 | 3,944, 128 
501— 1,000 »| 1,967 1,382,133 | 1,483,039 | 2,865,172 | 85,118| 2,780,054 
1,001—— 3,000- sl 1,485 | 2,374,129 | 1,594,587 | 3,968,716 85,838 | 3,882,878 
3,001— 5,000 be 277 | 1,076,510 795,176 } 1,871,686 21,117 | 1,850,569 
5, 001—10, 000 oe 235 | 1,623,610 711,741 | 2,335,351 29,206 | 2,306,145 
Over 10, 000 Sass 143 | 2,698,944 | 928,677 | 3,627,621 25,268 | 3,602,353 
_ | ~ 
Tableland Division ...; 19,388 | 11,126,358 | 8,298,967 | 19,425,325 | 469,181 | 18,956,144 


WESTERN SLOPES. 

The districts situated on the Western Slope of the Great Dividing Range 
mark the transition between the agricultural settlements of the coast and the 
tableland, and the purely pastoral settlements of the Great Western plains. 
The extent of arable land in the Western Slopes is very large; and, although 
the proportion devoted to cultivation is greater than in any ‘other Division, 
in comparison with the total area it is inconsiderable. Distance from a 
market has been the principal obstacle to a rapid extension of agriculture ; ; 
but, with expansion of the railways during recent years, improvement in 
methods of wheat- “growing, and extension of share farming, a considerable 
impetus has been given to this branch of rural industry. 

In the South-western Slope, which is traversed by the principal per- 
manent rivers of western New South Wales, the land has been alienated to 
a large extent, and immense areas of freehold land are in the hands of a 
small number of landholders. The state of settlement on the Western 
Slopes at 30th June, 1915, may be gathered from the following table :— 


i Area Occupied. Area for— 
Size of Holding. Num ber f Crown Lands 
; ; Holdings. ; Alienated, See | Total. Crops. | Grazing, &e. 
| J Holdings. 
acres, acres. acres. acres. acres, acres, 
1— 50 —..| 5,387 66,770 67,277 134,047 18,453 115,594 
51— 100 ...| 1,085 81,544 54,320 135,864 29,474 106,380 
I0I— 500...) 4,806 | 1,400,763 | 1,037,474 | 2,438,237 447,987 | 1,990,250 
501— 1,000 ...| 2,565 | 1,790,556 | 1,265,365 | 3,055,921 493,395 | 2,562,526 
1,001— 3,000 ...! 1,984 | 3,321,729 | 1,441,665 | 4,763,394 633,906 | 4,129,488 
3,001— 5,000... 349 | 1,348,100 520,367 | 1,868,467 170,449 | 1,698,018 
5,001—10,009.... 286 | 1,967,625 685,325 | 2,652,930 175,803 | 2,477,147 
Over 10,000 su 164 | 3,535,457 694,489 | 4,229,946 133,349 | 4,096,597 
Western Slopes...| 16,556 | 18,512,544 | 5,766,282 | 19,278,826 | 2,102,816 | 17,176,016 


WESTERN Puamns ann Riverina. 

The portion of the Central Land Division of New South Wales which lies 
beyond the Western Slopes of the Great Dividing Range constitutes the 
Division known ag the Western Plains and Riverina. The Riverina is the 
southern portion, and may he considered as the most important agricultural 
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Division of the State, not only on account of the total area alienated, 
but also from the fact that it contains a considerably larger area under 
eultivation than any other Division, except the Western Slopes ; at the same 
time the average size of the holdings is extremely large. 


Following are the figures showing the development of settlement and cul- 
tivation in the Western Plains and Riverina at 30th June, 1915 :— 


Sa Area Occupied. Area for— 
, ; Umber: Crown Lands 
8 f Holding. f 
ee eon Holdings. Alienated. ane Total. Crops. Grazing, &c. 
Holdings. 
acres, acres, acres. acres. acres. acres. 
i1— 50...) 1,907 21,423 211,850 233,273 4,897 228,376 
51— 100 ... 309 24,657 59,691 84,348 —-§,828 78,520 
101— 500...| 2,136 694,442 926,153 | 1,620,595 247,094 | 1,373,501 
501— 1,000...| 2,433 | 1,722,927 | 2,065,058 | 3,787,983 498,856 | 3,289,129 
1,001— 3,000...; 2,127 | 3,508,510| 4,011,607 | 7,515,117 627,057 | 6,888,060 
3,001— 5,000... 379 | 1,442,293 | 1,202,138 | 2,644,361 137,059 | 2,507,302 
5,001— 10,000 ... 284 | 1,916,065| 1,727,464 | 3,643,529 121,569 | 3,521,960 
Over 10,000 320 (11,127,557 | 4,840,968 | 15,968,525 125,753 | 15,842,772 
Western Plains and} | 4 e 
Riverina 9,895 |20,452,804 | 15,044,929 | 35,497,733 | 1,768,113 | 33,729,620 
\ 


THE WESTERN Division. 


In the extreme west of the State settlement progresses slowly. The great 
mining centre of Broken Hill, situated close to the boundary line between 
New South Wales and South Australia, has attracted a large population, but 
‘excluding this closely settled area the whole Western Division of New South 
Wales is given up to the depasturing of stock. 


The state of rural settlement in the Western Division at 30th June, 
1915, is illustrated by the figures given below :— 


Area occupied. Area for— 
Number 
Size of Holding. _ 9 Crown Lands : 
Holdings. | a jienated. Sy Total. Crops. | Grazing, &c. 
ee Holdings. 
, acres, acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 
i— 50 629 6,431 | 1,204,023 | 1,210,454 697 | 1,209,757 
51— ~=:100 70 5,771 792,053 797,824 194 197,630 
101— 500 190 51,174 | 8,102,523 | 8,153,697 1,208 | 8,152,489 
501— 1,000 121 84,700 | 12,210,101 | 12,294,801 1,364 | 12,293,437 
1,001— 3,000 101 171,634 | 14,687,292 | 14,858,926 1,246 | 14,857,680 
3,001— 5,000 42 164,989 | 9,396,525 | 9,561,514 1,029 | 9,560,485 
5,001— 10,000 39 | 262,523 | 7,389,777 | 7,652,300 628 | 7,651,672 
Over 10,000 31 857,913 | 6,969,343 | 7,827,256 717 | 7,826,589 
‘Western Division ...! 1,223 | 1,605,135 | 60,751,637 | 62,356,772 | 7,083 | 62,349,689 
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The proportion of land alienated is little more than 2 per cent. of the total 
area, being an aggregate of 1,605,135 acres out of 80,368,498 acres which the 
division is estimated to contain. The land in the Western Division can 
only be alienated by auction or held under. lease from the Crown. The 
aregof Crown lands held is therefore very large, 60,751,637 acres being 
attached to alienated holdings. The general character of the country militates 
against agricultural production and the successful rearing of cattle ; sheep- 
breeding is practically the only industry, except in the vicinity of townships, 
where market-gardens and fruit orchards are found. 


Aut Divisions. 


The following table shows the number and area of alienated holdings in 
New South Wales, and is a summary of the particulars given in the fore- 
going tables for the five principal divisions of the State :— 


Area occupied. Area for— 
Number 
Size of Holding. of Crown Lands } i 
Holdings. Alienated. oe |; Total. Crops, (Grazing, &e, 
Holdings. i 
acres. acres, acres, acres. acres. acres. 
1— 50... | 39,640 501,948 | 1,807,578 | 2,309,526 91,856] 2,217,670 
51— 100... 8,799 693,607 | 1,263,144 | 1,956,751 99, 824 1,856,927 
J0lI— 500 ...| 26,657 | 6,843,888 | 13,622,289 | 20,466,177 | 999,978! 19,466,204 
501— 1,000 ...| 9,098 | 6,375,532 | 17,570,046 | 23,945,578 | 1,106,437) 22,839,141 
1,001— 3,000 ...| 6,621 [10,915,829 | 22,312,890 | 33,228,719 | 1,366,207) 31,862,412 
3,001— 5,000...) 1,194 | 4,599,666 | 12,289,626 | 16,889,292 333,727) 16,555,565 
5,001— 10,000... 932 | 6,377,599 | 10,971,207 | 17,348,806 329,421) 17,019,385 
Over 10,000 ie 701 |19,185,787 | 14,077,682 | 33,263,469 | 289,100 32,974,369 
Total, N.S.W, ‘) 93,642 |55,493,856| 93,914,462 |149,408,318 | 4,616,645/144,791,678 
| a 


ALL Howpines. 


In addition to the alienated holdings—with or without Crown Lands 
attached—there were at 30th June, 1915, 7,569 holdings consisting of Crown 
Lands only, the total area thus occupied being 25,263,995 acres, of which 
191,982 acres were under crops, the balance of the area being utilised mainly 
for grazing purposes. - 


The total number of holdings of one acre and upwards was therefore 
101,211, aggregating 174,672,313 acres—comprising 55,493,856 acres of 
alienated lands and 119,178,457 acres of Crown Lands. 


Since 1912 particulars are available respecting the number and total area of 
holdings of various sizes, irrespective of the conditions governing the tenure 
of the land. The results shown in. the following table are inclusive of 
all holdings of an acre and upwards, the actual land held— whether 
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alienated only, alienated with Crown lands attached, or Crown land only— 
being taken as the basis for each area group :— 


Number of Percentage in each series. 


Holdings Total Area. 
Size of Holding. : Holdings. Area, 
1912. ae 1912. | 1915.* | 1912. 1915.* | 1912. 15® 
acres, acres, acres. | 
I~ 50 | 39,677) 41,084 501,199 517,137; 40°38) 40°59, 29 30 
51— 100 | 8,084) 8,158 629,909 648,474| 8:23! 8°06 “36 37 
101— 500 | 24,299, 24,702) 6,277,671) 6,486,948) 24°73) 24:41) 3°60, 3°68 


501— —1,000 | 9,549] 10,086] 6,776,643} 7,181,583, 9-72 9°97| 3°88, 4:11 


1,001— 3,000 | 10,069| 10,472 17,317,947) 17,979,635) 10-25; 10°35' 9-92) 10-29 
3,001— 5,000 | 2,480] 2,531) 9,678,035] 9,752,748 2°52} 2°50] 5-49) 5:59 
5,001— 10,000} 1,942) 21022} 13,155,684) 13,739,046) 1:98) 1:99} 7:34) 7°87 
10,001— 20,000 | 964; + 968] 13,097,932| 13,174,831/ -98, 96, 7°50 7-54 
20,001— 50,000} 703| 721 21,180,029] 21,516,509) -71) + °71): 12-13) 12-32 
50,001— 100,000 |  225| 213! 15,668,791) 14,818,593, 23 21, 8-97) 848 
Over 100,000...) 265] + 254| 70,393,994! 68,906,809}  -27| +25) 40°32] 39-45 


Total ... | 98,257/101,211| 174,577,888) 174,672,313) 100-00, 100-00! 100-00| 100-00 


*Year ended 30th June. 


The general tendency of areas in the holdings up to 20,000 acres is to 
increase, both absolutely and proportionately. In the groups over 20,000 
acres the actual reduction of area during the last two years was 1,982,175 
acres, but by far the greatest number of the largest holdings are in the Western 
Division and consist chiefly of Crown lands only. 


Tue CioseR SETTLEMENT MoveEsMENT. 


In discussing Land Legislation and Settlement an account is given of the 
progress of the movement for the extension of rural settlement on relatively 
small areas, which was inaugurated with the Closer Settlement Act of 
1801 and adapted by subsequent Acts to prevailing conditions. Below are 
given figures for the year ended 30th June, 1915, which indicate to some 
extent the effect of the operation of the Acts upon the holdings of the State. 

The acreage of alienated land in holdings in each series is given, also the 


area cultivated, and a percentage column is added, showing the ratio of the 
latter to the former :— 


Alienated Area in Holdings, Pereentage of 

Sie of Holding | appre 

Total. Cultivated. area in Holdings. 

acres. acres, acres, 

1— 50... ane a toe 501,948 84,635 - 16°86 
51— 100... on ses it 693,607 93,235 13°44 
101— 500... ton ane eee! 6,843, 888 953,226 13-93 
501—~ 1,009... ‘la ih wu 6,375,532 1,054,393 | 16°40 
1,0 i— 1,500... SG ae veel 4,268,642 597,485 13°99 
1 Tee $0000, chk cc. nt» OONTIBT 737,378 11-09 
3, 001— 5,000... sae vee “ 4,599,666 329,750 717 
5001 10,000... .. ws | 6,877,599 325,504 Bll 
Over 10,000 .. te see eae 19,185,787 288,909 151 
Total .., ore eer on 55,493,856 4,464,518 » 8:05 


a, arn 
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_ The area under crop invariably decreases in ratio per cent. as the size 
of the holding increases, and for the whole State the cropped area is 8°05 per 
cent. of the total area alienated in rural holdings of upwards of an acre. 
Taking this proportion as indicative of the average extent to which agricul- 
ture may be undertaken profitably it is arguable that. any land devoted to 
agriculture to a greater extent, as indicated by a higher area percentage, 
is especially suited under present conditions for that purpose ; and also that 
the largest average area of land thus utilised represents the area necessary 
for settlement of that description. 


Reference to the table shows that the series 1,501—3,000 acres contains 
the largest average areas wherein more than the average 8-05 per cent. of crop 
area is in evidence ; consequently it may be conceded that a reasonable limit 
for an effective agricultural area is to be found within this series. Taking a 
moderate view of the matter, it has been assumed that the lowest area of this 
series, 1,501 acres, is the area limit. 

A comparative statement of the number and area of holdings of alienated 
lands in area groups as at 3lst December, 1905, when the closer settlement 
policy was operating actively, and at 30th June, 1915, is given below, also 
the proportions in each series :— 


Percentage in each series. 


Number of Holdings. Alienated Area. 
Size of Holding. | | pose ueye a 
i 1905. 1915, 1905. 1915. 1905. 1915. 1905. 1915. 
acres, acres. acres. 
1— 50...| 32,413 | 39,640 488,622 501,948 | 42°02 | 42°33 1:00 90 
51— 100...| 9,217 8,799 729,306 693,607 | 11:95 | 9°40 | 1:50 1°25 


101 500...) 22,268 | 26,657 | 5,508,402 | 6,843,888 | 28°87 | 28-47 | 11°31 | 12°33 
501— 1,000... 6,735 | 9,098 | 4,725,720 | 6,375,532 | 8°73 | 9-71) 9-70 | 11-49 
1,001— 1,500...) 2,391 | 3,477 | 2,049,188 | 4,268,642 | 3:10] 371 | 6-05 | 7-69 


1,501— 3,000... 1,996 | 3,144 | 4,225,260 | 6,647,187 | 2°59 3°36 8-68 | 11°98 
3,001— 5,000...) 798] 1,194 | 3,086,162 | 4,599,666 | 1:03 1:28] 6-33] 8-29 
5,001— 10,000...) 598 932 | 4,280,967 | 6,377,599 ‘78 99 | 8-78 | 11:49 
Over 10,000... 720 701 |22,734,915 |19,185,787 93 75 | 46°65 | 84°58 
pe as It Le i wp eee ee yl fk 

Total «| 77,186 | 98,642 |48,728,542 [55,493,856 |100°00 |100°00 |100°00 |100-00 


The number of holdings has increased in the ten years from 77,136 to 
93,642, or by 21:4 per cent., and the area from 48,728,542 acres to 55,493,856 
acres, or by 13:9 per cent. There have been increases in the number and. 
acreage of all the area series, except for the groups, 51-100 acres, and 
over 10,000 acres. In the smaller series, the number and area of the 
holdings have decreased proportionately, the average area of holdings in this 
elass remaining stationary. In the area group over 10,000 acres, the 
reduction of the very large holdings has been concurrent with a percentage 
increase in all but two of the smaller groups. 


If account be taken of the Crown lands held by a number of occupiers in 
addition to the alienated areas the proportionate weighting of the various 
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groups is considerably altered. A comparative statement is therefore given, 
showing the acreage in occupation, inclusive of the Crown lands attached to 
estates in each area series as at 31st December 1905, and 30th June, 1915. 
The estates have been classified, as in previous tables, according to the 
extent of private land only :— ; 


} rato goeypiog, netuding Crown, | Peroatage area in each series. 
Size of Holding. 

| 1905. 1915. 1905, 1915. 

acres, acres. " acres. 
1— 50 aia 1,881,648 2,309,526 1:27 1°54 
5l— 100 ae 2,108,807 1,956,751 1:42 1‘31 
101— 500 ane 17,323,964 20,466,177 11°65 13°70 
501— 1,000 {20,180,611 23,945,578 13°57 16°03 
‘1,001— 1,500 ul 11,760,861 13,850,666 79) 9-28 
1,501— 3,000 ...{ 20,098,966 19,378,053 1351 | 12°97 
3,001— 5,000 fee 16,248,004 16,889,292 10°93 11°30 
5,001— 10,000 a 15,045,261 17,348,806 10°12 11°61 
Over 10,000... +5 44,030, 630 33,268,469 29°62 22°26 
Total ... | 148,678,752 149, 408,318 100-00 100°00 


Rurat Hoxupines anpd TENURES. 


Rural holdings may consist of alienated or Crown lands, or of both, and 
are classifiable in five distinct groups, according to the tenures under which 
they are held, viz.: (1) Freehold lands occupied by the owner, (2) rented free- 
holds, (3) combined freehold and rented lands, (4) alienated lands, rented or 
freehold, with attached Crown lands, and (5) Crown lands only. 


The following statement shows the number of occupiers, as at 30th June, 


1915, under the various tenures in the different defined divisions of New 
South Wales :— 


Number of Occupiers of — 
i" 33 oo a | 3 
Diviston. 3 od ae | atge | 28% | Total 
° 33 b= Eee Sas 
4 es SH | £3'3 PEI 
3 aa a2 sese aes 
Ea Aa ps va ORE a 
& Qe eee aD med 
ae a5 oO 
Coastal “ee jhe iy | 31,260 9,158 2,538 3,624 966 47,546 
Tableland ws ay ane 10,817 | 1,946 961 | 6,164) 1,265 | 20,653 
Western Slopes ... vee .| 11,069 1,214 530 3,743 1,516 18,072 
Western Plains and Riverina ...| 6,528 395 242 2,730 2,889 12,784 
Western... aan’ Dee . 661 56 4 492 933 2,156 
New South Wales... ...| 59,835 | 12,769 | 4,985 | 16,753 | 7,569 | 101,211 
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The majority of holders own the land they occupy ; the total number of 
occupiers of alienated lands, with or without attached Crown lands, was 
93,642, of whom 59,835, or 63-9 per cent., occupy their own freeholds; and 
of 16,753 holdings which are partly Crown leases, 15,258 are made up of 
aa owned by the occupiers, and worked in conjunction with the Crown 
eases. 

A comprehensive view of the extent to which the land contained within 
the boundaries of the State is being used is given by the following figures, 
which show the area taken up in holdings of one acre and over, in 
each division of New South Wales, according to the class of tenure at 
30th June, 1915 :— 


Area Alienated in Holdings. Crown Lands. 

Division: Total Area case hia 

: of Division. Attached to! In Holdings 

Freehold. | Rented. Total. Alienated | Separate are 

Holdings. | Holdings. i 
acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. acres, 
Coastal. . «-| 22,855,401 | 7,818,838 | 1,478,682 | 8,797,015 | 4,052,647 485,887 13,335,549 
Tableland «.| *25,881,246 | 10,248,717 877,641 | 11,126,358 | 8,298,967 | 1,025,281 20,450,606 
Western Slopes . .| 24,251,881 | 12,951,647 560,897 | 13,612,544 | 5,766,282 | 1,778,506 21,057,331 
iireien Plaing and; 465,827,854 | 19,862,956 689,848 | 20,452,804 | 15,044,929 | 6,258,723 41,756,456 
Iverina, 

Western 80,368,498 | 1,850,082 55,053 | 1,605,135 | 60,751,637 | 15,715,599 78,072,371 
New South Wales. ‘| 198,634,880 | 51,931,735 | 8,562,121 | 65,498,856 | 93,914,462 | 25,263,995 | 174,672,313 


* Including 576,000 acres, the approximate area of the Federal Capital Territory. 


Of the total area occupied, 31:1 per cent. is freehold, and 68-9 per cent. 
leased from the Crown. Nearly two-thirds of the Crown lands leased are in 
the Western Division, and are used mainly for depasturing stock, In the 
Western Plains and Riverina 47-6 per cent. of the land occupied is freehold. 

Tenancy, as understood in older settled- communities, has made com- 
paratively little progress in this State, 93°6 per cent. of the alienated land 
being in the occupancy of the proprietors ; but, in some districts, the system 
of working on shares is in vogue—the owner providing the land and capital 
to work the farms, and the farmer supplying the labour and tools. 


AVERAGE AREAS. 

The following figures show for the year ending 30th June, 1915, the 
averages of alienated land only, and of the total area occupied of alienated 
and attached Crown lands, also of holdings under all forms of tenure in the 
various divisions of New South Wales :— 


Division. 


Coastal sce as oe 
Tableland .., ; 
Western Slopes “ 
Western Plains and Riverina 


Western... ais 


New South Wales 


eee 


Average size of Holding. 
All renurees 
: judin, 
Alionated Area Spires ant Holdings 
only. Crown Lands. Cee 
only, 
acres, acres. acres, 
189 276 280 
rr 574 1,002 990 
816 1,164 1,165 
2,067 3,587 3,266 
1,312 50,897 36,212 
: 593 1,596 1,726 
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The number of holdings has increased since 1891 by 80 per cent., while 
the area alienated increased by 37 per cent. The average size of holdings 
varied from 787 acres in 1890 to a minimum of 591 in 1913. 

The following table shows the average size of holdings of alienated lands 
at intervals since 1880, the figures being inserted for each year since 1900 in 
order to show the persistence and steadiness of the fall :— 


Year, | Avamgeataoot | year, | Avena slte of 

1 

| acres, acres. 

1880 694 1906 625 
1885 778 1907 611 
1899 787 1908 60S 
1895 699 1909 602 
1909 663 1910 596. 
1901 658 1911 592 
1902 654 1912 593 
1903 641 1913 591 
1904 635 1914-15 593 
1905 632 

u 


EXTENT OF ALIENATION. 


In connection with the progress of land settlement, it has been shown 
that the total area of lands alienated—and in process of alienation—was 
55,493,856 acres; The leased areas amounted to 119,178,457 acres, making 
174,672,313 acres more or less removed from settlement ; and, exclusive of 
the Federal Capital Territory, leaving a balance of only 23,386,567 acres, 


including roads, unoccupied reserves, lands unsuitable for settlement, and 
water surface. 


The proportions of the several Divisions of the State which have been 
alienated in holdings are shown in the following rates derived from the 
figures already quoted :— 


Percentage of Total Area contained in— 


! 


Division. Crown Lands. | 
Alienated Total Area 
Tands. in Holdings 
Attached, Separate, 
Coastal n,n], 8978S 18°13 217 | 59°65 
Tableland ... fr ‘hs es 42°59 32°13 3:97 78°69 
Western Slopes...) SETI 2377 | 737 | 86-85 
Western Plains and Riverina... 44°63 82°83 1366 | 91°12 
Western... ee is a 1:99 75°59 19°53 97°18 
ae 4 
New South Wales... ots 27°93 47°28 12°68 | 87°89 
\ 
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Thus slightly less than 88 per cent. of the total area contained within the 
boundaries of the State is occupied in holdings of 1 acre and 
upwards. The highest proportion of absolute alienation, 55-71 per cent. of 
the area of the Division, has taken place in the Western Slopes; and the 
Jowest, 1-99 per cent., in the Western Division ; but taking the total area of 
holdings, the Western Division shows the maximum proportion of its area— 
97-13 per cent.—removed from immediate further settlement ; the high pro- 
portions of 91:12 per cent. for the Western Plains and Riverina, and 86°85 
for the Western Slopes show that there is but little land now available in 
these Western Districts for rural occupations. 


Progress oF ALIENATION. 


Excluding from consideration land held simply under lease from the Crown, 
there were in the State of New South Wales on the 30th June, 1913, 
93,642 holdings of 1 acre and upwards in extent, comprising land acquired 
from the Crown by grant or purchase, with, in some cases, areas of Crown 
lands attached. 


The number of these holdings, as returned by occupiers, and the alienated 


| Alienated Holdings. Alienated Holdings. 
Year, Yoar, 

i Number. Area. Number. Area, 

i 

acres. acres, 
1880 39,992 27,765,318 1900 69,439 46,043,244 
1885 43,727 34,031,104 1905 77,136 48,728,542 
1890 49,960 38,959,225 1910 87,503 52,164,454 
1895 60,529 42,321,926 1915* 93,642 | 55,493,856 
~~ * 30th June, 


The biggest absolute increases in the number of holdings occurred in the 
intervals 1890-5 (10,569) and 1905-10 (10,367), while the greatest absolute 
increase in the area alienated—oyer 6 million acres—occurred between 
1880-5. 

The percentage increases in the quinquennial periods from 1880, were as 
follows :— 


Rate of Increase per cent. in— Rate of Increase per cent. in— 
Period. SRT REAE Vo ce Period, ae ed a ; 
Holdings, Area Alienated. Holdings. Area Alienated. 
| acres, ; acres. 
1880-1885 : 93 22°6 1905-1910 13‘4 71 
1885-1890 14:3 14°4 1911 31 2-4 
4890-1895 212 8-6 1912 15 17 
1895-1900 47 88 1913 15 Vl 
1900-1905 Wl 5:8 (June) 1915 08 Ll 
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The subjoined table shows the number of alienated holdings at quin- 
quennial intervals since 1895. In the classification of holdings according to 
size, a8 shown in this and subsequent tables, the area of Crown land 
attached to alienated holdings hag not been taken into consideration ; 
and the size of a holding, therefore, represents only the extent of 
alienated land which it contains ~~ 


Size of Holding. 1895. | 1900. 1905. 1910, 1915." 
acres. 
i— 50 ...| 29,792 28,155 32,418 37,272 39,640 
5l— 100 ...) 8,274 8,929 9,217 9,159 8,799 
101— 500 ...| 18,748 20,504 22,268 25,323 26,657 
501— 1,000 ...) 5,629 6,105 6,735 7,911 9,098 
1,001-- 1,500... 1,581 1,989 2,391 2,922 3,477 
1,501— 3,000 ..| 1,718 1,792 1,996 2,488 3,144 
3,001 — 5,000... 680 733 798 985 1,194 
5,001 — 10,000... 503 579 598 738 | 932 
Over 10,000 ... 679. 703 720 705 701 
Total w| 60,529 69,439. | 77,136 87,503 93,642 
"20th June, 


The holdings in the first area-group are, for the greater part, in the vicinity 
of towns, and, apart from those used for residential purposes only, consist 
mainly of gardens or orchards ; the large increase in their number, represent- 
ing 74 per cent. since 1895, is naturally to be expected from the steadily 
extending demand made by an increasing urban population for market-garden 
produce. In 1895, the holdings having an area of 51 to 1,500 acres numbered 
34,227, while in 1915 they numbered 48,031, showing an advance of 43 per 
cent., which is considerably lower than the rate of increase, 67 per cent., in 
the holdings of 1,501 acres and upwards, which numbered 3,580 in 1895 and 
5,971 in 1915. 


The area of the alienated holdings, as returned. by occupiers, in quin- 
quennial periods since 1895 is given below :— 


Size of Holding. 1895. 1900. . | 1905. | 1910. 1915.7 
acres, acres, acres, acres, acres, acres, 
1— 50... 409,896 468,563 488,622 503,677 501,948 


51— 100 ...) 688,212 707,865 729,306 
101— 500 ...) 4,596,178 | 5,067,934] 5,508,402 
501— 1,000 ...) 3,905,383 ; 4,262,043 | 4,725,720 
1,001— 1,500 ...} 1,963,409 ] 2,396,378 | 2,949,188 
1,501. 3,000 ...] 3,659,282 | 3,805,618 | 4,225,260 
3,00:— 5,000 ...] 2,639,264 | 2,844,111 | 3,086,162 
5,001— 10,000 ... 3,571,026 | 4,098,686 | 4,280,967 


722,604 693,607 
6,346,299 | 6,843,888 
5,526,680 | 6,375,532 
3,589,526 | 4,268,642 
5,270,697 | 6,647,187 
3,771,678 | 4,599,666 
5,120,548 | 6,377,599 


Over 10,000 .., ...| 20,919,276 | 22,392,051 | 22,734,915 | 21,312,847 | 19,185,787 
Total veo| 42,321,926 | 46,043,244 | 48,728,542 | 52,164,454 | 55,498,856 


* 30th June. 


RURAL SETTLEMENT, 


Enciosep Lanps. 

The greater portion of the alienated rural lands of the State has been: 
enclosed ; the following figures for quinquennial years since 1891, show: 
the rate at which the enclosure has proceeded, and the small proportion of 
alienated holdings which yet remains to be enclosed :— 


78r 


Year. Enelowd. Un Saal: of daldings. cen ola 
acres, acres, acres. 

1891 37,847,172 2,713,114 40,060,286 6°8 

1896 41,803,983 1,663,229 43,467,212 3°8 

1901 45,027,795 1,590,030 46,617,825 34 

1906 48,121,774 1,294,109 49,415,883 2°6 

1911 52,473,021 933,863 53,406,884 17 

1912 58,425,483 864,705 54,290,188 16 

1913 54,058, 580 848,105 « 54,906,685 15 
1914-15 54,669,911 823,945 56,493, 856 15 


PurPosks FOR WHICH Honpines ARE UseEp. 


Analysis of the main. purposes for which rural holdings of 1 acre and 
tipwards are used, shows that of 101,211 holdings, inclusive of 7,569 which 
consist of Crown Lands only, 33:7 per cent. are single-purpose holdings, 
being devoted to one or other of the three main branches of rural 
industry, viz., agriculture, dairying, or grazing ; of the remainder, over 52 

er cent. are devoted to agriculture in conjunction with dairying or grazing,. 
or both. The following statement shows, according to the divisions of the 
State, the numbers of such rural holdings and their principal method of 
utilisation and in comparison the totals under each head for the years 


1907-1915 :—- 
Single-purpose Holding. Dual-purpose Holdings. 
Division. ieee el tel : 
Agriculture.| Dairying. | Grazing. | Total. | Dairying, | Other. | Total. 
or with 
Grazing. 
Coastal 3,987 3,620 8,618 | 16,179 11,427 | 2,128 { 18,555 17,812 
Tableland . 1,238 113 6,038 | 7,384 7,860 342) 8,202 5,067 
Western Slopes 1,062 23 3,218 | 4,303 9,616 325 | 9,041 3,828 
Western Plains and | : i , oe 
Riverina., 1,279 28 8,635 | 4,942 6,002 109 |. 6,111 1,731 
Western 119 8; 1,180 | 1,257 106 4: 110 789 
Total, 1014-15.. 7,630 8,801 22,634 | 34,065 85,011 ( 2,908) 37,919 20,227 
Year 1907 7,722 2,922 21,527 | 32,171 30,507 2,597 | 83,104 21,328 
»» 1908 7,244 8,575 | 21,874] 32,693 30,422 2,847 82,760 | 22,871 
» 1909 7,034. 3,482.| 23,612 ] 32,128 32,708 | 2,283 | 84,086 23,882 
yy 1910 6,677 3,493 | 21,770] 31,940; 38,882 | 2,757 | 36,130 | 25,690 
» 9d 6,814 8,157 | 22,011 | $1,982 34,580 | 2,073| 87,567 [ 26,795 
yy 1919 = 7,175 3,831 | 99,641 | 38,647 | 34,007 | 2,886 | 86,988 27,677 
» 1918 7,420 | 4,018 | 22,447 | 33,885 35,000 | 2,888 | 37,028 28,103 
= s 1914-15 .. 7,630 8,801 22,634 | 84,065 35,011 | 2,008 | 37,019 |. 29,227 
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In the seven and a half years, 1907-1915, the increase in the total 
number of rural holdings as recorded above was nearly 17 per cent., the 
number of holdings returned as dual-purpose holdings having increased by 
144 per cent., while the single-purpose holdings have increased by ees 
more than Bk per cent. 


Extent or CULTIVATION. \ 


The total area under crops for 1914-15 season, in all classes of holdings, 
was 4,808,627 acres, made up as follows :— 


Area under crops. Propor- 
tion of 
Bal 
Division Alienated lands. | Crown lands. | sived f02 a »pped 
i pasturage, total 
Private | Attached Total. grazing. area of 
Freehold. | Rented. Holdings Separate. Holdings, 
acres. acres. acres. acres, acres, acres. per cent, 
Coastal .., +... 200,596 | 68,272 584 1,627 | 271,079 | 13,064,470 2:0 
Tableland -»| 410,780 | 57,036 1,365 2,340 | 471,521 | 19,979,085 2:3 
Western Slopes ...|1,932,138 | 84,103 | 86,575 | 56,474 2 159,290 18,898,041 | 10:2 
Western —_Plains/. : 
and Riverina .../1,652,152 | 54,538 | 61,423 | 128,287 \1,896,350 | 38,860,106 45 
Western ... wae 4,666 234 2,183 3,304 10,387 | 78,061,984 ‘0 
New South Wales/4,200, 332 | 264,183 | 152,130 | 191,982 |4,808,627 |169,863, 686 2-7 


The area under crops on freehold lands represented 87:3 per cent. of the 
total area of rural holdings under crop, or 7°5 per cent. of the holdings of 
alienated lands; the area of leasehold lands under crop as compared with the 
total leasehold area was 7:4 per cent., but the areas under crops on holdings 
of Crown lands is insignificant when compared with the total extent of rural 
holdings. 


The next table shows the variation in cultivation in each series since 1905. 
The figures include the cropped area of Crown lands, and, therefore, differ 
from those shown in an earlier table which relates to alienated land only :— 


Area cultivated. 
Percentage in each 
Size of Holding. total: erergeries. 
1905-6. 114-15. 1905-6. 1914-15, 
\ 
acres. acres, acres, 
1— 50 ...| 110,893 91,858 3°91 1:91 
51— 100 ...) 128,461 99,824 4°53 2°08 
101 — 500 ...| 788,210 999,973 27°77 20°80 
501— 1,000 ...) 584,119 | 1,106,437 20°58 | 23°01 
1,001 — 1,500 ...; 258,840 609,680 9°12 12°68 
1,501— 3,000 ..., 295,782 756,627 10°42 15°73 
3,001— 5,000 ...| 140,014 333,727 4°93 6°94 
5,001 — 10,000 ...} 137,703 329,421 4°85 6°85 
Over 10,000 ... ...| 314,891 289,100 11°10 601 
On holdings consist- 
ing of Crown lands 
only ave a 79,168 191,982 2-79 3°99 
Total ...| 2,838,081 4,808,627 100°00 | 100-00 
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In proportion to the total cultivation, it is apparent that the extension 
of agriculture has taken place mainly on estates from 501 to 5,000 acres, the 
increase being most noticeable in the groups 501 to. 1,000, 1,001 to 1,560, and 
1,501 to 3,000 acres. The proportionate decrease in the cultivation of the 
small holdings is due mainly to the preference now given to dairy farming 
in the coastal division, where the majority of these holdings are situated. 


DousBLe CROPPING. 


Records available since 1898 show that there has been considerabic 
fluctuation in the area double cropped, but on the whole there is a persistent 
upward tendency. The following statement shows in comparison the areas 
under crop and the area doubie-cropped at intervals since 1898 :— 


: 1 
i 


he aot Actual area under crop on— 
; a doubl a 
cad cropped. : Alienated lands. Crown lands. 
acres. acres, acres. 
1898-9 2,000 2, 137,306 67,194 
1901-2 1,842 2,162,666 113,862 
1906—=7 2,446 2,604,812 219,399 
1911-12 2,852 3,335,489 293,681 
1912-13 3,557 | 8,462,928 274,346 
1913-14 3,060 4,229,243 339,598 
1914-15 3,244 4,465,515 344,112 


| | 


Particulars in regard to the production from cultivated lands are given in 
part “ Agriculture” of this Year Book. 


Grassep Lanps. 


A considerable area of alienated enclosed land is under sown grasses; on 
Crown lands also the area grassed is appreciable. _ The following figures 
show the extension of the area under sown grasses since 1896 :— 


Area under Sown Grasses on— \ 
Season. Total. 
Alienated land. Crown lands. 
“i acres, acres. acres, 
1896-7 ! 333,229 50,787 384,016 
1901-2 | 452,201 15,638 467,839 
1906-7 | 669,173 28, 458 697,631 
19) 1-12 ! 1,059,956 59,808 1,119,764 
1912-13 | 1,100,229 52,220 1,152,449 
1913-14 | 1,175,753 58,702 1,234,455 
1914-15 | 1,200,715 50,738 1,251,453 


The area of alienated holdings ringbarked, partially cleared, and under 
native grasses in 1914-15, was approximately 37} million acres, and on 
Crown lands nearly 33} million acres. 


73003— 
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Houpines 1x Area SERIES. 


Below will be found, for the year 1914-15, the number of holdings of various 
sizes composed of alienated and attached Crown Lands :— 


Ses Poa 
o Privat reeho! lenate: 
Size of Holding. Freehold. Rented, te ant Total. 
Vas Rented. . Lands. 7 
acres. acres. acres. | acres, acres. | acres. 
I~ 50... a v.| 29,657 7,067 | 1,264 1,652 39,640 
51— 100... es a 5,170 1,788 | 443 1,398 8,799 
101— 500 ... “es | 15,070 3,335 | 1,543 6,709 | . 26,657 
501— 1,000 .., ais ax 5,208 367 494 3,031 9,698 
1,001— 1,500 ... cet oh 2,020 105 | 181 1,171 3,477 
‘ i 
1,501— 3,000... | 1,625 68 | 186 1,265 | 3,144 
3,001— 5,000 ... cas ” 521 24 75 574 1,194 
5,001—-10,000 ... ee was 388 14 | 63 467 932 
10,001—15,000 ... a8 wae 84 ae | 16 164 264 
15,001—20,000 ... aes os 37 1 8 79 125 
20,001—30,000 .., ais sit 33 ae | iT 103 | 148 
30,001—40,000 ... ie be8 8 Sie 20) 41 51 
40,001—50,000 ... oe See 5 1 29 35 
Over 50,000 0 ae ll 2 65 | 7 
—— ——— ee say 23 
Total... | 59,335 12,769 4,285 16,753 | 93,642 


’ The total number of occupiers of freeholds only is 59,835, the proportion 
to the total number of occupiers being fairly constant in each size of holdings 
Tenants of private lands, who number 12,769, are far more numerous in the 
smaller classes of holdings, and rapidly diminish both in number and in pro- 
portion as the estates become larger. The same is the case with regard to 
holders of freehold and private rented land, who number only 4,285. The 
persons who occupy alienated areas with Crown lands attached number 16,753, 
and nearly 47 per cent. of the holdings over 1,500 acres in extent are in this 
category. 

Comparison of the relation of the various classes to the total number of 
holdings in 1918 and 1914-15 shows a slight increase in the proportion 
of freeholds, corresponding practically to a decrease in the proportion 
of private-rented holdings, but on the whole the variations are slight. 


t 


1918, 1915. 
(31st December.) (30th June.) 
Clags. : 
rotaings. | BERAGE® | moraines. | "RAGE 
Freehold gee eevee}, 88,876 | 629 | 59,835 63-9 
Private-rented uy ee see ase]? 18,040 14:0 12,769 13°6 
Combined freehold and private-rented ... 4,433 4°38 | 4,285 46 
Combined alienated and Crown land __,..|_ 17,033 18-3 16,753 17°9 
Total ... a his «| 92,882 100°0 93,642 | 100°0 
J i 


$$$ ann 
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Arga or Houprneas. 


The area of the alienated holdings referred to in the table given previously, 
whether freehold, private rented, or with attached Crown lands, is indicated 
in the figures subjoined, which also show the percentage of the total area 
oceupied in holdings of each size as at 30th June, 1915 :-— 


Area Occupied. | Percentage of Total Occupied. 
I 
Size of Holding. | ae Crown | P eee 

| Freehold. | Boned, [attached to| Tt | fait [Renee | atiachea | Tota. 

os } Alienated. i | Alienated 

acres, acres, i acres, acres, acres. i | 
1— 50 | 399,517) 102,431) 1,807,578 2,309,526) 27) 07 | 121) 1:55 
51— 100] 529,430, 164,177! 1,263 "144! 1,956,751} -35| ‘11 | 85} 1:3 
101— 500 | 5,854,424) 989,464:13,62 2/289 20,466,177} 3:92, 66 9:12 | 13°70 
501— 1,000 | 5,873,604) 501,928'173570,046) 23°945,578 3-93} 34] 11°76 | 16-03 
1,001— 1,500 | 3,981,797] 286,845) 9,582,024) 13,850,666] 2°67 | “19 6:41 | 9°27 
1,501— 3,000 | 6,227,492) 419,695/12,730,866| 19,378,053} 4:17 | +28 8°52 | 12°97 
3,001—. 5,000 | 4,303,333) 296,333/12,289, 626) 16,889,292) 2°88 | -20 8-22 | 11°30 
5,001—10, 000 | 5,999,958] 377,641/10,971,207| 17,348,806] 4:02, -25 7°34 | 11-61 
10,001—15,000 | 3,048,592) 134,269) 4,699,261| 7,882,122) 2-04; -09 3:15 | 5:28 
15,001—20,000 | 2,076,813] 118,530] 2,072,342, 4,262,685] 1:39 | -07 1°39 | 2°85 
20,001—30,000 3,514, 958! 109,380) 3,162,308] 6,786,646] 2:35 ‘07 212) 4:54 
30,001—40,000 | 1,734,631] 23,489] °703,454| 2,461,574] 1-16-02 47 | 1°65 
40,001—50,000 | 1,537,185} 11,579| 1,652,202) 3,200,966] 1:03 01 110 | 2:14 
Over 50,000... 6,850,001 31,360) 1,788,115) 8,669,476) 4:58 , 02 1:20 5°80 
=. —~ adalat an cae | - melee 
Total _...|51,931,735)3,562, 121:93, 914, 462, 149,408,318|34°76 | 2°38 | 62°86 :100-00 
C i 


The foliowing table shows the alienated area and the Crown Lands 
attached thereto, classified according to the size of the privately-owned 
land at 30th June, 1915 :— 


y SS = — — 


Holdings. Avea Alienated. 

Size of Holdi | lesecies ae 

SO eee | Percentage SRCEDUB ESS piece 

Number. | of total | Acres. of total Acres. Crown 
Holdings. Brenetey isonet 
iy | Alienated. 

acres, | | 

1— 15 | 28,589 | 30°52 133,451 04 464, 624 ‘Bl 
16— 50 vf 11,051 11°80 368,497 66 1,342,954 1:43 
51— 100 ie 8,799 9°39 693,607 1:25 | 1,263,144 | 1°34 
101— ~==500 «| 26,657 28°45 | 6,843,888 12°33 | 13,622,289 14°50 
501— 1,000 és 9,098 9°71 | 6,375,532 | 11°49 | 17,570,046 18°71 
1,001— 1,500 vl 3,477 | 3°71 | 4,268,642 | 7-69 , 9,582,024 10°20 
1,501— 2,000 bet 12587 : 1:64 | 2,684,489 4°84 , 3,737,532 3°98 
2,001— 3,000...) 4,607 | 1-71. | 3,952,698 714 | 3,993,534! 9-58 
3001— 4,000... 7g} «gg. | 2°550,475, 460! 77111,098 151 
4,001— 5,000 ie 466 ‘49 | 2,049,191 3°69 | 5,178,530 5°51 
§,001— 7,500 mn 642 ‘68 | 3,881,879 6:99 | 8,425,165 | 8:97 
7,501—10,000 seal 290 *30 | 2,495,720 4'50 | 2,546,042 | 2°71 
10,001—-15,000 ihe 264 28) 3,182,861 5°74 | 4,699,261 5°00 
15,001—20,000 wat 125 ~ 18 | 2,190,343 | 3°95 | 2,072,342 2°21 
20,001--—-30,000 iad 148 15 | 3,624,338 6°53 | 3,162,308 3°37 
30, 001—40,000 iad 51} ‘05 | 1,758,120 3:17 703,454 | -75 
40,001—50, 000 seg 35 | ‘03 | 1,548,764 | 2°79 | 1,652,202 1-76 
Over 50,000 ... ro 78 ‘08 | 6,881,361 12°40 | 1,788,115 1:90 
Total ... «93,642 100°00 | 55,493,856 10000 93,914,462 100-00 
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It is one of the features of the table, that whilst the holders of estates 
exceeding 1,000 acres constitute but 10°13 per cent. ef the total number of 
occupiers, the land held represents 74°03 per cent. of the total alienated area. 
This is still more accentuated in the case of 78 holdings of 50,001 acres and 
upwards, which represent only 0:08 per cent. of the total number of holdings, 
but embrace 12-40 per cent. of the area alienated. 


Crown Lanps. 


Crown lands are held, as has been explained, either in conjunction 
with alienated land or as separate holdings. The total area held in 
conjunction with alienated lands on 30th June, 1915, was 93,914,462 acres, 
attached to 16,753 holdings, and particulars as to the distribution, cultiva- 
tion, &e., of this area are given in connection with the alienated lands. 
Holdings, consisting of Crown lands only, numbered 7,569, representing 
25,263,995 acres, of which nearly 63 per cent. was in the Western Division. 


The following figures show the distribution of these holdings in the different 
_ divisions of the State :— 


Division. paren ot Area held. eae 

acres. acres, 
Coastal... see Res ty nad 966 485,887 1,627 
Tableland... 0, eee ts 1,265 | 1,025,261 2,340 
‘Western Slopes ... tea bis Mer as 1,516 1,778,505 56,474 
Western Plains and Riverina ... in ei 2,889 6,258, 723 128,237 
Western ... sis wee hoe ii _ 933 15,715,599 3,304 
New South Wales oes ae 7,569 25,263,995 191,982 

i 
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FOOD AND PRICES. 


New South Wales is capable of producing in abundance all requirements for 
the sustenance of human life, and so far as actual necessaries are concerned, 
the State is practically independent of external supplies ; food of all kinds is 
obtainable readily, and articles of diet, which in other countries are within 
the category of luxuries, are consumed by all classes of the people in New 
South Wales, indicating a fairly high standard of living. 


In the portions of this Year Book dealing with primary and manufact- 
uring production, sufficient evidence is adduced as to the various industries 
to show the extent to which the State is independent of external sources 
of supply; but as the community is yet in an early stage of development, 
the raw materials form a much larger proportion of production than the 
products of manufactures which usually accompany a more advanced growth. 


For purposes of review, a summary is given of the production from local 
industries ; and the extent to which food products are imported from oversea 
countries may be seen by reference to the section of this Volume relating to 
Commerce. 


Owing to a recent change in the Statistical year, the majority of the figures 
quoted in this chapter relate to the period from July, 1914, to June, 1915. 
The influence of the European war therefore has been felt over almost the 
whole of the period under review, and consequently abnormal increases and 
‘decreases will be frequently observed. 


VALUEs oF Locan InpvustTRIEs. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1915, the total value of production 
from the principal industries, though less than that of cither the years 1912 
or 1913, on account of droughty conditions, reached £72,313,000. For 
many years the pastoral industry was the chief source of the wealth of 
the State, the production of 1914-15 being £18,848,000. The production 
from the manufacturing industry has increased very rapidly since 1906, and 
during the last three years has exceeded the pastoral, the value in 1914-15 
being £23,992,000. 

The statement below shows the estimated value of production of the 
various industries, at the place of production, at intervals since 1891:— 


Value of Production. (Jn thousands, 000 omitted.) 


Manu- 
. Poultry, | Forestr facturing. Total, 
Year. Pastoral, rns Dairying. Bees and 4 Mining. |( Value add. all 
tural. Ps Rabbits. | Fisheries. ed to raw | Industries. 
* materials.) 

£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1891 14,725 3,615 | 2,735 | ..... . 758 6,434 7,799 36,066 
1896 11,774 5,374 2,546 | we 715 4,465 7,302 32,176 
1901 12,552 7,060 3,046 |... 733 5,681 9,742 38,814 
1906 19,743 7,518 3,425 1,693 1,536 7,913 11,906 53,734 
1907 22,281 6,588 3,567 1,708 1,382 10,295 13,481 59,302 
1908 18,846 8,319 4,064 1,732 1,165 8,384 13,633. 56,143 
1909 19,040 10,908 3,983 1,990 1,096 7,403 14,536 58,956 
1910 21,028 9,493 | 4,796 2,119 1,108 8,455 16,794 63,793 
1911 19,434 9,749 5,215 2,055 1,195 9,410 19,143 66,201 
1912 19,440 11,817 5,758 2,089 1,303 11,229 22,464 74,100 
1913 20,738 12,738 5,455 2,416 1,400 | 11,651 23,482 77,520 
1914-15 | 18,8t8 | 10,031 | 6,231 | 2,301 1,307 9,603 | 23,992 72,313 


"Poultry and bee farming included with dairying in 1901 and previous years. 
T9875—A. 
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In the next statement are shown the equivalent values per head of popu- 
lation, of the products of local industries over the same period :— 


| 

fs 7 d Dairying. Forestry, | bre Mamu- Total, 
Year. Pastoral. | Agricultural. pete poultry bo | Mining. | facturing. a 
£4, a4)/£8d| £8 da) £ad/ £8 da) £8 da) £58. 4, 
1891 12 17 10 8 3 4) 2 711 013 3 512 8 616 7! 3111 7 

1896 954/447/201 011 3 310 4 51411: 25 6 
1901 9 3 8 5 38 4; 24 7/ 010 9 4 3 1 72 6) 28 711 
1906 13 60, 51 8 2 6 2 2 3 6 5.6 (7 8 0 5 36 311 
1907 1413 7 4610; 27 0| 20 8 615 8 817 7 39 1 4 
1908 12310; 5 7 7! 212 7 117 6 5 8 6 816 5 36 6 5 
1909 12 1 5; 618 4 210 6 119 2} 41310 9 4 4 37 7 7 
1910 13 0 2; 517 6| 219 4 119 11 5 4 8/10 710 39 9 5 
1911 1113 6 517 2 3.2 8 119 0 513 0)1110 0 39 15. 4 
1912 11 3 8 61511 3°6 3 119 0 | 6 9 2/1218 5] 4212 § 
1913 ll 9 3 | 61610! 3 0 8); 2 2 2 6 8 9/1219 7 42 16 10 
1914-15) 10 2 5 5 7 9 3 611 118 9 5 3 2:1217 8 38 16° 8 


* Poultry and bee farming included with dairying in 1901 and previous years. 


The exceptionally dry season during 1914-15 caused a relative decrease 
in all the above industries except dairying, the aggregate value of 
production showing a decrease on the year 1913 of £4 0s, 2d. per head of 
population. 

The following table shows the total value of produstion in various years, 
from 1871 onwards, and the resultant return per head of population :— 


Value of Production. Value of Production. 
Year. Year. 
Aggregate Per head Aggregate Per head. 
(,000 omitted). of Population. (,000 omitted), of Population. 
£ £8, d. £ £ os. d, 
1871 15,379 30 5 3 1909 58,956 37 7 7 
1881 25,180 \ 3218 3 1910 63,793 39 9 5 
1891 36,066 3111 7 1911 66,201 3915 4 
1901 38,814 28 711 1912 74,100 4212 5 
(1906 | 53,734 36 311 | 1913 77,520 42 16 10 
1907 59,302 39 1 4 1914-15 92,313 38.16 8 
1908 56,143 36-6 5. 


. These figures show that since 1871 the aggregate value of production has 
increased by nearly 57 million pounds, and the value per head of population, 
by £8 11s. 5d. From the primary industries alone the return in 1914-15 was 
£48,321,000, equal to £25 19s. per head. The figures afford ample justi- 
fication for the investment of the capital which has secured such results, 
Variations in prices, due mainly to causes beyond local control, and to the 
general conditions of the season, are the most powerful factors in regulating 
the volume and value of production; but making due allowance for these 
factors; the steady advance noticeable throughout the period covered by the- 
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figures given above is a magnificent testimony to the wealth of the State, and 
to the bountiful returns which it yields. 

The steady progress of the value of production from the various industries 
during the last eleven years may be seen in the following statement, which 
gives the average annual value during quinquennial periods since 1904. 

As in previous tables, the figures represent the actual value received by 
the primary producers at the place of production, and in the manufacturing 
industry, the value added to raw materials by the processes of treatment, not 
the total value of articles manufactured :— 


Average Annual Value of Production. 


Industry. Total (,000 omitted.) Per head of Population. 
| | 

1904- 1909-- 1914-15. ; 1914-15, 

1908. 1913. | one year. 1904-1908. | 1909-1913. | nite Weare 

£ £ £ £s.d.| £s.d.| £8. a 

Pastoral 4. ar | 18,271 | 19,936 | 18,848 | 12 5112 |1117 2/10 2 5 
Agricultural vee ..| 6,876 | 10,869 | 10,081 | 412 6| 6 9 4| 5 7 9 
Dairying... nea 3,386 | 5,041 | 6,231; 2 5 7; 8 0 0] 8 611 
Poultry, Bees, Rabbits 1,432 | 2,134) 2,301/ 019 3; 15 4] 1 4 9 
Forestry, Fisheries w{ 1,285 1,220 | 1,307 | 016 7! 014 6| O14 0 
Mining wy ie «| 7,946) 9,629 | 9,603| 5 611) 514 6] 5 8 2 


Total Primary ...| 39,146 | 48,829 | 48,321 | 26 6 9] 29 0 10 | 95 19° 0 


- Manufacturing ... «| 31,910 | 19,284 | 23,992 | 8 6 3]11 9 5|.1217 8 


Total, all Industries | 51,056 | 68,113 | 72,313 | 34 7 0/4010 3/3816 8 


Taking the annual average for the quinquennium 1899-1903 as 100 in 
each case, the average for all industries for the 1904~08 period was 133, for 
the quinquennium 1909-1913, 177, and for the year 1914-15, 188. The 
dairying industry shows the largest relative increase, then the manufacturing 
industry :— 


Industry, 1899-1903, | 1904-1908. | 1909-1913. ere 

Pastoral... rae ove aed 100 142 155 147 
Agricultural oa ae és 100 lll 175 162 
Dairying, Poultry, &c. | ... ie 160 152 226 268 
Forestry, Fisheries Pe me 100 170 167 179 
Mining ie a ess ie 100 137 166 165 
Total, Primary Se ii 100 136 170 168 
“Manufacturing... ae eee 100 123 200 249 
‘otal, all Industries ... Pi 100 133 177 188 


a a 
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Foop Supply AND Prices in SypDNEY, 


A Royal Commission was appointed in July, 1911, to conduct an inquiry 
into the food supply and prices in Sydney, with special reference to fish, 
meat, bread, milk, fruit, and vegetables. Evidence was collected in the 
neighbouring States as well as in many parts of New South Wales, and 
sectional reports dealing with the various commodities were issued to 
supplement the general report. Since the report of the Commission was 
published, progress has been inade in the direction of establishing modern 
methods of food supply and distribution, especially as regards fish and meat,. 


Fisu Suppty. 
Conditions of Fishing Industry. 


In the section relating to Fisheries it is shown that, although the sea- 
board waters, rivers, estuaries, and coastal lakes of New South Wales 
contain immense quantities of edible fish, the industry has not been developed, 
aud consequently the position of the fish supply is far from satisfactory. 
Supplies are irregular and inadequate ; there is no effective system of distri- 
bution ; and as a result prices are high. The Commission mentioned above 
recommended (a) the development of the deepsea fisheries, which now furnish 
only one-tenth of the Sydney supply, and (b) the improvement of the con- 
ditions under which the inshore fisheries in river estuaries and coastal 
inlets are conducted. 


Handling, Marketing, and Distribution of Fish. 


Communication between the inshore fishing-grounds and the Sydney 
market depends mainly on ocean transport, as only those between Port 
Macquarie on the north and Jervis Bay on the south are connected by rail. 
The fish are taken to the point cf shipment in the fishermen’s boats, then 
washed, packed in cases with ice, except in the case of short distances in 
winter, and consigned to agents in Sydney. For sea carriage the capacity 
of the cases varies from 252 lb. to 640 lb. of fish, exclusive of ice; fish 
carried by rail are packed in cases of a capacity of 65 lb. to 80 Ib. In some 
instances the cases are the property of the agents, who charge a small 
rental for their use, but the leading fishermen now own sufficicnt for their 
requirements. 


The packing and handling of fish have greatly improved ; smaller cases are 
employed for sea transit, and more finely crushed ice for packing ; while, 
despite some pilfering, the fish are generally cared for better on the steamers 
than formerly. Iceworks and cool storage are needed at some of the centres, 
though the supply is improving yearly, and shelter-sheds for fish and ice have 
been erected. The undesirable practice of unpacking fish on the Sydney 
wharves into baskets still prevails, 


The quantity of fish supplied is restricted by the want of regular and 
frequent communication with grounds not connected with Sydney by rail, 
while the cost of freight by steamer from some of the more prolifie grounds 
tends to further restrict the supply of the commoner varieties, though of late 
the abnornially high price of meat, and the excellent prices realised for 
inferior kinds of fish, have largely stimulated their shipment. 


Fish Markets. 


There are two fish markets in Sydney, the Municipal Fish Markets and 
the Commonwealth Co-operative Fish Exchange, Redfern. The former is: 
controlled by the Sydney Municipal Council, which acts as selling agent, 
although private agents are allowed to conduct business in the Council’s 
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building. The Co-operative Fish Exchange is owned and controlled by a 
private company, most of the agents operating on its premises being 
shareholders, 


Fish are sold in the markets by agents both by auction and by private 
treaty ; the Municipal Council sells by auction only. Inspection in the 
Municipal Market is made by an officer of the Council and by a Government. 
Inspector, and in the Commonwealth Fish Exchange by a Government 
Inspector acting under the Pure Food Act. 


The marketing charges, in addition to rail or steamer freight, are as 
follows :— 


per basket. 
Wharfage dues as or 208 vee tes sue eet Id. 
Cartage, wharf to market ... ree ty oe ua kee 6d. 
Market dues— 
Municipal Market ar see ia oT is is 4d. 
Commonwealth Market... vas a aia ae he 3d. 


Case rent—ls, per trip—is charged also by some agents, and on any fish 
placed in cool storage additional dues of 9d. per baskst must be paid. The 
private agents charge a selling commission of 10 per cent., out of which 
they pay the market dues. The Municipal Council charges 5 per cent. com- 
mission, and debits the fisherman with the market dues. 


Distribution. 

The need for an effective system of general distribution of fish to private 
consumers is urgeut. The buyers at the markets consist mainly of 
wholesale and retail dealers, and hotel, restaurant, and boarding-house 
keepers; few private consumers attend the sales, 


In the nearer suburbs a few dealers maintain regular rounds for the 
purpose of house-to-house distribution, but the more distant suburbs are 
supplied only by hawkers and basketmen, and their visits are intermittent 
and uncertain. 


Price of Fish, 


Reliable statistics regarding the movement of prices are not obtainable 
readily, but there is sufficient evidence to show that the wholesale prices of 
all classes of fish have increased considerably. 


The main cause of the high prices is the steadily increasing demand, with 
which the supply has not kept pace. The increase in the demand is not due 
solely to growth of population, as during the period 1900-11 the quantity. of 
fish marketed in Sydney increased by over 100 per cent. while the increase 
in the mean population was 32 per cent. The increase in the demand is 
attributed to general prosperity, to the high cost of meat food, and to 
changes in the domestic and housing conditions of the people which have 
led to increased consumption in hotels and boarding-houses where fish 
is more regularly an item of food than in the average private household, 


Crayfish (* Lobster”, 


The crayfishing industry admits of extensive development, and there is an 
increasing demand for this article of diet, the number marketed in 1915 
being 148,260, as compared with 25,932 in 1901. As regards nutriment 
value, crayfish is equal to that of ordinary fish, but it is less digestible, | 


The present conditions of transport and methods, of packing and handling 
cause considerable loss during carriage to market; to obviate this logs 
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arrangements should be made to boil the crayfish before despatch to market, 
and the recommendations regarding handling and distribution of fish should 
apply to crayfish, 

Oysters. 


Oysters are marketed in sacks of 3-bushel capacity ; they are culled by 
hand on beds in shallow water or between tide-marks, and by means of the 
oyster dredge or tongs in deep water beds. Owing to the increased demand 
oysters are marketed at a smaller size now than a few years ago. 


All the Sydney oyster merchants hold oyster leases, and, in addition to 
production from their own leases, market oysters for other lessees. The 
prices paid to producers by merchants, and to the latter by retailers, are 
fixed by private treaty. Competition in the oyster trade has been very keen 
during recent years, and producers have received high returns. 


As in the case of other fish, the demand for oysters is far in excess of the 
supply, and the prices are relatively high. 


Oyster culture differs from other branches of the fishery industry as to 
trade conditions, and is apparently more remunerative, and oyster leases 
form an important source of revenue to the Department of Fisheries. 


Preserved Fish. 


There is a permanent demand for preserved fish, especially in country 
districts, where fresh fish is not obtainable readily ; at the present time this 
demand is supplied wholly by importation. In local waters there are large 
numbers of fish eminently suitable for preserving, and a bounty of 4d. per lb. 
has been provided by the Commonwealth Goy: ernment for fish preserved i in 
Australia, in addition to the protection afforded by cost of transportation, 
&c., and a duty of Id. per lb. imposed on the imported article. 


Fish preserving has not proved successful iu New South Wales, owing partly 
to lack of experience of persons engaged, and partly to irregularity of 
supplies. 


Srare Traw ine, 


During 1915 the Government trawling scheme came into active operation. 
‘Three modern steam steel trawlers, using the otter-trawl net, are engaged 
regularly in trawling operations along the coast near Sydney, and their 
catches are landed several times a week at a central receiving depét at 
Woolloomooloo Bay, where there are cold storage facilities. The fish are 
cleaned, and distributed by light delivery cars to retail depdts pluualod 1 in 
various parts of the Metropolitan area, 


Although the initial work is largely of an exploratory nature, yet during 
the twelve months ended 31st July, 1916, two million pounds weight of 
fish were caught and sold to the public at prices below those charged in 
private shops. 


There are now five State fish shops at. which are offered for sale Deep-sea 
(or Tiger) Flathead, Leatherjacket, John Dory, Nannygai, Morwong, Boarfish, 
Sea Perch, Barracouta, Gurnard, Skate, and Ray. Fish are also sold prepared 
as flake, fillets, and in various other ways, including smoked. Varieties of 
fish not known previously among general consumers have been placed suc- 
‘cessfully on the market. 


Government ‘graded rabbits are sold in the State fish shops, as well aa 
“oysters, 
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The following prices were charged in July, 1916, in the State fish shops. 
The rate is at per lb., except where otherwise stated :— 


Fresh. Cucumber Fish...... > Smoked Barracouta | 
a Flathead (salt or Mullet ..... | 
Skate 0... 0 uae fresh) ”  Sawfisl 
4 : Nens2s 2 
ey ITT bea, Kini oteake 7a) bea, 3 Mrevally F 
ceenah gedieetce eevee’ | oe God micbesseyreesss ” Lips snerag f 
AIMON ..eceescceseceoe A UON recceeereees » Kate ....., 
Gurnard.... / 34d. Skinned Gurnards.. »,  Gurnard, 7d. 
Barracouta,........... 2) Garfish ..........044 lag »» Leatherjacket, 8d. 
Blackfish.............. Sergeant Baker..... § ‘" » Flathead, 9d. 
Mie |, eee 2 ee 
Butterfish ..... ...... 4a, Gurnard fillets... $sa, 7“ Sehmapper, Is. 
Spotted Rock Cod r * Jewfish (heads 2d, j 
(or Thetis fish per lb.), J Sundries, 
een eae | Black Rock Cod) Prawns, 7d. 
Trevally (fillets 10d. 1b.), Pippies, 3d. doz. 
Leatherjacket it’) Murray Cod (heads : 
soir nar (salt 3d. fillets 10d.1b.) |, Fish Sausage, 7d. 
John Dory... cesses ae Bream eae f"“" Smoked Fish Sausage, 14d. 
taser Fish "Od, per Ih \ ones each. 
orwong ne aie R fresh), 9d. 
Nannygai .... Whiting... cee J ore { ae a 
Silver Dory ‘ed » (smoked), 1s, 
Short Boar-fish...... | Smoked. Crayfish (‘ Lobster”) 1s. to 


Heels ....scyecensegseanee J Smoked Flake ..,... 5d. 1s. 6d. each. 


The first experiment being considered successful, the Government has 
ordered four additional trawlers to be built at Walsh Island Dockyards, and 
tenders are being called for a wooden general fishing vessel. 


Extensive trawling grounds have already been discovered, and with the- 
advent of further trawlers, it will be possible to map out other grounds. 
which so far have not been exploited. 


In order to rescue the fishing industry generally from the previous un- 
organised condition, whereby the working fishermen obtained but a poor and 
precarious return for their labour, while the consuming public were forced 
to pay high prices for a poor supply, the State has undertaken to erect a 
chain of coastal receiving depdéts north and south of Sydney, at which: 
fishermen’s catches will be received into cold storage to be distributed by 
rail, road, or water. In this connection a large fish-carrying vessel of special. 
design is now being built. Many thousands of baskets of fish annually go. 
to waste at present for lack of proper handling and distributing facilities, 
and the proposed State scheme is designed to obviate this great loss. At 
present depots. are under construction at Newcastle and Port Stephens, 
_ while others are to be constructed immediately. 


When the coastal depdts are in operation and the extra trawlers are in 
commission, the State will secure the distribution of fresh fish to all attain- 
able parts of the State, and will erect preserving works for any surplus 
that may remain, A plant for the manufacture of fish meal for poultry and 


ig feed, manure, oil, etc., is on hand and will be erected in due course. 
f=) b] ? ’ 3 


An interesting new industry established in connection with the State 
trawling industry is that of net braiding. Six female net braiders are 
employed constantly making trawl nets for the State vessels, the pure Manila 
twine used being made locally. This twine takes a greater breaking strain 
than the best imported. British. 
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Meat Svuprry. 
Production and Sources of Supply. 


In the chapter relating to Pastoral Industry particulars are supplied 
regarding the production of live stock and the number of stock slaughtered 
for the meat supply. 


The subdivision of large estates and the encroachment of agricultural 
settlement on vast areas used previously for stock-rasing, have an important 
relation to the meat supply, tending to encourage the breeding of sheep for 
mutton instead of for wool, and the substitution of crossbred sheep for the 
smaller merino. These conditions have an opposite tendency in the case of 
cattle ; cattle for beef-producing thrive best on large, sparsely-populated 
areas, and, if land is suitable for sheep, it is not profitable to use it for cattle- 
raising. As a result, cattle-breeding is becoming restricted to the coastal 
belt, and in that division the cattle are of the dairying strain and not so 
suitable for beef as the classes which are being displaced. 


Another influence operating to restrict supplies of the best classes of cattle 
is the opening up of new outlets for Queensland fat cattle which used to be 
sent directly to the Sydney market from the south-western portions of that 
State. The cattle now imported from Queensland are “stores” and require 
to be fattened for six or nine months; this increases the cost of placing them 
on the loca] market. 


A fact of considerable economic importance in connection with the supply 
of meat for local consumption and the price of meat is that a much higher 
number of animals is required now to produce a given quantity of meat than 
was the case ten years ago. This is attributable partly to a decrease in the 
average size and weight of cattle slaughtered and partly to the preference for 

. choice cuts fostered by the prosperity of recent years. 


Merropotitan MEAT Inpustry Boarp. 


The Meat Industry Act, 1915, which came into force on 1st March, 1916, 

- created the Metropolitan Abattoir Area (comprising the County of Cumber- 

Jand), and placed all operations in connection with the sale, slaughter, and 

inspection of cattle and with the sale of meat in that area, under the control 

-of a Board of three. members, known as the Metropolitan Meat Industry 
-Board. 


‘Under the provisions of the Act the Board may— 


(1) Establish, maintain, and conduct abattoirs, or saleyards for the sale 
of cattle, or markets for the sale of meat, in any part of the Metro- 
politan Abattoir Arca. 


(2) Establish, maintain, and conduct works for canning, preserving, 
chilling, or freezing meat. 


(3) Take delivery of cattle, and slaughter the same, either on its own 
behalf or on behalf of any other person. 

(4) Purchase cattle or meat. 

(5) Sell cattle or meat, either on its own behalf or on belialf of any 
other person. 

(6). Export meat on behalf of any person, and sell the same in any place 
on behalf of such person, and enter into all contracts and do all 
things that may be necessary or expedient in that connection. 


(7) Deliver or contract to deliver to any person any meat, either from a 
public abattoir, meat market, or from any other place. 
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(8) Make arrangements with regard to the purchase, collection, and 
disposal of offa] or other matter, and apply any manufacturing 
process thereto, and convert it into a merchantable article and sell 
the same, 


The Act vests in the Board the land and buildings contained in the Public 
Abattoir at Glebe Island, the Stock Saleyards at Flemington, the uew 
Public Abattoir at Homebush Bay, and the Meat Distributing Depét at 
Pyrmont. 


The new Public Abattoir at Homebush Bay was opened officially in April, 
1915, when advantage was taken of an offer by a leading firm of exporters 
to slaughter export mutton for Imperial army requirements. Owing to the 
shortage of supplies and the consequent stoppage of export, operations were 
discontinued on 22nd May, 1915. 


On Ist July, 1916, the Abattoir was again brought into operation, when 
the slaughter of cattle, calves, and pigs was transferred from Glebe Island. 
Operations at the Glebe Island Abattoir are now confined solely to the 
slaughter of sheep, which also will be transferred in due course to the new 
Abattoir. 


The following table shows the slaughtering at the Sydney Abattoir, Glebe 
Island, during each month of the year 1915-16. For comparison the number 
slaughtered during the preceding year is given :— 


Year, Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. Calves. 
1915— 
July sae wee 9,458 68,925 5,931 4,094 
August Carer 7,781 85,108 5,674 3,942 
September... 6,744 109,007 4,811 - 8,170 
October ue, at 8,486 176,223 4,582 4,629 
November ..00 «/ 9,418 200,951 5,826 4,425 
December... | 8,137 142,207 6,227 4,150 
1916— 
January aie “aad 7,835 100,791 3,683 2,940 
February oes te 7,980 87,741 4,396 3,325 
March... 0 we 7,956 103,465 5,278 3,332 
April nee 8,108 72,395 5,837 2,420 
May eo 10,217 88,273 6,567 "3,724 
Jone wn ea 8,679 74,724 | 6,072 3,396 
Total for year 100,794 1,309,810 64,884 45,547 
» 1914-15... 195,028 2,116,844 65,718 48,148 
{ 


The cattle saleyards at Flemington, covering an area of 66 acres, and 
capable of accommodating on one day from 75,000 to 80,000 head of sheep 
and lambs, and 2,500 head of cattle, are controlled by the Metropolitan 
Meat Industry Board. 


Auction sales are held twice each week, and pens are allotted for 
consignments of stock arriving. Sales are held in rotation, and are limited 
in time—according to the number of consignments, the dues charged being 
at the rate of 1d. per head for sheep, and 6d. for cattle. 
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The following table shows the number of stock yarded annually at the 
Flemington Cattle Saleyards :--- 


Year, | Sheep. Cattle. | Year, Sheep. Cattle. 

| 
1907 2,741,283 106,893 | 1919* 3,648,138 211,705 
1908 3,104,025 117,496 1913* 2,721,356 265,126 
1909 3,810,445 132,050 | 1914* 2,805,207 276,440 
1910 4,064,650 155,833 1915* 3,381,937 255,876 
1911 3,407,835 193,953 1916* 2,317,602 158,453 


* Year ended 30th June. 


The following table shows the slaughtering at the State Abattoir and 
Meatworks, Homebush Bay, each week of the first two months during which 
the works were in operation for killing for local consumption :— 


1916, Catile. Calves. Pigs. Sheep. 
July: 8° 285.0 ae.- ee ad a 732 346 
» 15 een ae 384 wes ore 673 830 
hae ee ~ a a 30 583 1,217 
» 29 a ab ee ais 40 758 1,190 ace 
August 5... ka 1,055 430 1,236 1,336 
4. As ke ne 3a 1,413 662 1,377 1,108 
% 19... ‘ies ite ied 1,503 699 1,390 1,702 
ag 26... ies oi ees 1,796 804 1,607 2,362 
September 2 oa ste oa 1,622 749 1,374 1,626 


The new Pig and Calf Saleyards and Markets were opened on 2nd July, 


1916, and superseded the Sydney Municipal Small Stock Markets in Sussex- 
street. 


These markets are provided with ample railway siding accommodation, 
and with every facility for the conduct of the business. 


The weekly yardings since the opening are shown hereunder :— 


Pigs, Calves. 

July 4 4. 1,104 July 5 oo... 491 
Dea: me 972 ee, A “Ges - ag 
» 1. see 1,073 » 1... RY 438 
» 2 1. ou 1,192 26 ae 489 
August 1... re 903 August 2 ... ey 379 
rr ons 1, De ke, | AEE 
» 15. we 1,168 » 16... a 443 

» 22... oe 1,509 199 28 oe tee 461 
» 29... a 1,142 » ‘380... toe 480 


The Meat Distributing Depét is situated on the main Darling Harbour 
railway line, and is intended as a temporary distributing depdt for. the city 


meat supply, pending the provision of more extensive accommodation 
elsewhere. 


The new saleyards are in course of construction in the vicinity of the new 
Abatitoir area, and will supersede the present Stock Saleyards at Flemington. 


The plans provide for 70,000 sheep and from 5,000 to 6,000 cattle. 


A separate railway service will be provided to meet the requirements of 
these yards ; they are well advanced, and will probably be completed before 
the end of 1917. 
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The governing factor in the price of meat is the price paid for live stock 


at Flemington. 


of fat stock during the years 1905 to 1915 :— 


The following statement shows the movement of the prices 


een 


Sheep. 
Cross-breds— 


Extra prime wethers 


Prime wethers 
Good ,, 
Medium ,, 


Extra prime ewes... 


Prime ewes... 
Good ,, 
Medium ewes 


Merinos— 


Extra prime wethers 


Prime wethers 
Good FP 
Medium ,, 


Extra prime ewes... 


Prime ewes .. 
Good ,, 
Medium ewes 


Lambs— 


Extra prime woolly 


Prime woolly 
Good 3 
Medium ,, 


Cattle. 
Bullocks— 
Extra prime 
Best... 
Good trade beef 
Medium 


Cows— 
Extra prime 
Best... oes 
Good trade beef 
Medium 


Meat. 


Best beef, per 100 1b. ... 


1905. 1910. 1913. 
) 
s. d s. a s. d, 
19 7 179 20 3 
17,1 14 9 18 0 
15 9 ll 9 14 9 
14 9 8 6 ll 3 
18 8 15 9 17 3 
16 7 14 6 15 3 
15 6 10 0 12 6 
13 10 7 3 9 6 
19 6 18 6 21 3 
17 0 15 3 | 18 6 
15 9 ll 9 14 9 
13 8 8 0 ll 6 
15 ll 14 3 19 3 
304 12 0 16 6 
12 4 9 9 13 6 
10 10 6 6 10 6 
16 5 14 .3 18 0 
14 10 ll 3 15 3 
13 4 3 ll 9 
10 11 0 8 3 
£ os. £ s £ os. 
1l 8 10 11 12 7 
9 15 8 15 10 18 
8 18 7 12 9 2 
7 18 5 0 7 5 
81] 7 7 8 4 
7 9 5 15 6 9 
6 14 5 9 
5 18 3 3 13 
8. d, s. d s. d. 
22 11 22 3 25 9 


1914, 


~ 
i) 
NHNww wwAatoas 


_ 
wo 
~ 


16 11 
13 0 


1915. 


rnroroowoeow oe 


Cnn OoODmvoewo 
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Apart from fluctuations, due to weather conditions, such as drought, which 
affected the prices of the period 1902-4, the prices of fat stock varied little 
from 1900 to the middle of 1912. The general level in 1911 was about the 
same asin 1900 ; in 1912 and 1913 the dry weather in the pastora] areas was 
responsible for a rise in prices, and during the more favourable period which 
followed supplies were light, as pastoralists refrained from marketing their 
stock, The continued dry weather, as well as the abnormal conditions in 
Europe, caused prices to rise in 1914; and the upward tendency was 
maiutained until August, 1915, when the market became gradually easier, 
although extremely high prices were still ruling at the end of the year. 


The movement of wholesale prices since 1901 is illustrated below. The 
prices, compiled from returns published in the Australian Meat Trades’ 
Journal, represent the highest and lowest in each year, the range covering 
“ firsts” and “seconds” in the case of mutton, and “hinds” and “fores” in 
the case of beef :— 


Year, | Mutton, Beef, |) Year. Mutton. Beef, 


per lb. per Yb. per tb. per tb. 
d. d.| d. H d. | d. d 


| : 
1901 | % to 23/2 to 32! 1909 |14 ,, 23/14 ,, 84 
1902 [12 ,, 54/2 4, 7 | 1910 | 1k ,, 22) 14 4, 34 
1903 | 2h ,, 31/23 ,, 5 | 1911 \18 ,, 28/14 ,, 8 


1904 | 28 ,, 3h/1g ,, 3a|| 92 |2 4, 48/18 4, 5 

1905 | 1 4, 3 | 1k 4, 38), 191s /2 4, SEI1E 4, 38 
| 

1906 | 1% ,, 24) 18 ,, 3h |) 1914 12k ,, 48/2 4, 4h 


1907 |12 4, 3 {18 ,, 33/1) 1915 | 22 ,, 72/3 4, 9b 
1908 |1§ to 34|14 to 38 


The retail prices reflect the movements of the wholesale. The following 
statement shows the average retail prices charged by cash butchers in 
Sydney ; if delivered, an additional charge, ranging from 4d. to 1d. per 1b, is 
made :— 


Year, | Sirloin Rump | Leg of Shoulder | Short-loin 
Roast. Steak. | Mutton, of Mutton. Chops. 
| d. d.j/d.odif}dodi/d dfd da 
1911 |4 to 5 |6 to 7 24 to 3 14 to 2 | 34 to 4 
1902 4 , 65 6 4 7 24 4, 5° | 1% ,, 2 34.4, 4 
1903 | 4 4, 5 |6 4, 7 | 2,, 38 | 1,4, 2 | 3h ,, 4 
1904 4 , 5 6 ,, 7 23 4, 3 14 ,, 2 34 4, 4 
1905 4,5 6 , 7 24 ,, 3 14 ,, 2 34 5, 4 
1806 4,5 |6 , 7 | 24 ,, 3 14 ,, 2 | 34 ,, 4 
1907 44,5 (6 , 7 3 1? ,, 2 4 
1908 | 44, 5 | 5§ ,, 7 3 1g ,, 2 _ 4 
1909 4 ,5 |6 ,,7 |2% to3 |14,,2 |3 to 4 
1910 4 ” s 6 ” 7 24 nd 14 aS 2 3 a2 4 
1911 44 5, 5 | 64 ,, 7 | 25 ,, 3 | 1f ,, 23) 35 5, 4 
1912 44 ,, 53 | 68 ,, 78/3 ,, 3$)24,,3 14 ,, 5 
1913 4% ,, 53/7 4, 82/35 .,, 4 [3 ,, 38) 44,5, 5 
1914 52 ,,6 |8 ,, 9 i 37 ,, 4 | 52 ,, 64 
1915 74 5,124 | 94 ,, 163 |]5 to8 | 4 ,, 74] 64 ,, 9 
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Meat Export Trade. 


The maintenance and extension of the export trade, apart from its 
economic value to the State generally in providing a remunerative outlet for 
surplus stock, benefits the local meat market by encouraging the breeding of 
a class of sheep more suitable for mutton than the Merino, and tends to 
lessen the expense of slaughtering and handling, by enabling the buyer for 
local consumption to handle larger numbers. 


The export trade has little effect on the local trade in beef; in mutton it 
exercises a direct influence on local prices by preventing them from falling 
below the level of London parity. Prices of Australian mutien abroad are, 
quality for quality, higher than local prices. , 


Since the outbreak of war, permits for the export of meat must be obtained 
from the Collector of Customs. 


Meat Supzly for Imperial Uses Act. 


In February, 1915, the Imperial Government made a request for the co- 
operation of the New South Wales Government in securing the whole of the 
Australian supply of beef and mutton available for export during the con- 
tinuance of the war, the object being to obtain supplies for the armies of 
Britain and her Allies, and to prevent any excessive advance in the price of 
Australian meat in the United Kingdom. Consequently the Meat Supply for 
Imperial Uses Act was passed on 17th February, 1915, and all stock and 
meat: in New South Wales was declared subject to the Act. Upona written 
order of the Minister, all stock and meat mentioned therein becomes the 
property of the Crown, free of all mortgages and other encumbrances, and 
the owners are entitled to payment at prices fixed by a board appointed 
under the Act. Proclamations have been issued periodically, extending the 
period of operation of the Act, the latest, issued on lst December, 1915, 
being to the effect that the Act was to remain in force until the 80th 
June, 1916. 


The prices fixed by the Board of Control for meat taken into cold storage 
up to 30th June, 1916, are indicated below. The prices are conditional upon 
delivery by the vendors of the meat free on board ship ; no interest or charges 
may be claimed by the vendors for the meat until it has been 28 days in 
cold storage, but thereafter they may be paid interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent. on the value of the meat, and the storage charges will be paid by the 
‘Government :-— 


Mutton. F.A,Q./G.A.Q. | 8rds. Beef. | GA.Q. | FAQ | ards. 
1 ; : 
er lb. er Lh. | per lb. | per lb. | per Ib. 
Z d. r d. z d. da. d. 
Wether ... oe 4} 44 | Ox—Sides we) 4g 43 48 
Ewe fei aed 44 4 Hinds “ 58 | OBE 5} 
Teg Ra) 43 48 Fores wl 48 4d 43 
Lamb .. oe 5} 5g Cow —Sides wel 48 43 ise 
! Hinds wl = BR” 4g 
Fores wl 4d 3h 
} 


—. 


Up to the end of February, 1916, the quantity of meat requisitioned under 
the authority of the Act and shipped from Sydney was 53,061,503 Ib., 
consisting of 1,126,138 carcases of mutton and lamb, and 53,180 quarters 
and 1,809 buttocks of beef ; the value was £1,159,657 (inclusive of freight, 
extra storage and interest). No further shipments had been made up to 
the end of June, 1916. 
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BREAD. 


The Sydney bread supply is produced by about 200 master bakers, and is 
for the most part sold by them directly to the consumers. The quality of 
the bread is gcod, and the conditions of production satisfactory. 

The price of bread was fixed ordinarily by the Master Bakers’ Association.. 
About 160 of the Sydney master bakers are members of the Association, but: 
the price was observed generally by non-members also. Until the Necessary 
Commodities Control Act, 1914, came into operation the price was fixed with 
relation to the declared price of flour; but, owing to the practice on the part. 
of the millers of giving extended terms of delivery for flour purchases, the 
declared price was not always the actual price paid by the baker. 

The price of flour was fixed by an association of millers, and was 
higher than the price obtainable for export, higher also than it would be 
under competitive conditions. The excess, however, was due to special 
conditions in the trade and was not great enough to cause any substantial 
addition to the price of bread. The prices of bread and of food products 
generally are now regulated under Commonwealth supervision, as provided 
by war legislation. 

Prices of Bread. 


The price of bread as fixed by the Master Bakers’ Association at various 
times from 1900 to 19138, and since then by the Necessary Commodities 
Control Commission, is shown below in conjunction with the declared price. 
of flour at tho time when the price of bread was fixed :— 


rice of ost of Flou 

Date. 2b, Loaf. ss per ton, : 

{ d, £s. d. 

1900... ses | 24 615 0 
1902—April ... i 23 815 0 
September... re seal 3 910 0 
November. ... igs Sas 34 10 10 0 
1903--February _... ei oe 34 12 0 0 
December. .., tes aa 3h 10 10 0 
1904—February ... we | 34 910 0 
September... sek sae 3 9.0 0 
1907—June. ... aes seg sos 34 815 0 
October aoe ies ode 34 10 0 0 
1909—March se ae We 33 10 0 0 
1910—June .., 8 a ote 3} 815 0 
1912—May ... oes eee cae 34 915 0 
1913-—October eT: tes ae 34 815 0 
“1914—December_.... ais si 4 1117 6 
"1915—July ... a3 wee bss 5 17 5 0 
*1915—October ee “¥ sae 4 i 1117 6 
es *1916—March.., aos ie wee 134 11 5 0 


* Fixed on recommendation of Necessary Commodities Control Commission. 
f Price over counter ; 4d. if delivered. 

The cost of manufacture and distribution, as distinguished from the cost 
of material, is an important factor in the cost of bread ; it has increased: 
since 1903, when it represented 33*8 per cent. of the total cost, as compared 
with 46:5 per cent. in 1912. The wages of bakers and carters rose from 
“7d. per. loaf in 1902 to 1-07d. per loaf in 1912, 


Froit. 


The fruit supply of Sydney is derived mainly from orchards within the 
State, from Victoria, Tasmania, America, Sicily, and Italy. Relatively 
small quantities are obtained from Queensland and South Australia, and the 
bulk of the banana supply comes from Fiji. 
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From November or December to February or March the supply is for the 
most part locally grown; from March to October.the market for all fruits, 
except citrus, is supplied chiefly from Victoria and Tasmania; in October 
shipments arrive from America. From May to December local supplies of 
citrus fruits are available, though importations of oranges and lemons are 
made from America from October to December, and from Italy from 
December to March. 

‘VEGETABLES. 


No details are available regarding the local production of the different 
kinds of vegetables, except potatoes and onions, as the figures are included 
under a general heading, ‘“ Market Gardens,” as shown in the chapter relating 
to Agriculture. Large supplies of vegetables are obtained from other Aus- 
tralian States. 

No official records of the prices of vegetables are obtainable, but the 
following averages have been compiled :— 


” 


Vegetables, [a | : 1914, | 1918. 
( { 
Cabbages... per doz. | 6s. to 7s. | 5s. to 6s. | Gs. to 8s. 
Cauliflowers Ti 7s. to 10s. | 68. to 8s. 6s. to 8s. 
Peas ws per bush.) 6s, 3d. 5s. 6d. | 6s. 6d. 
Beans 6s. | 33. to 4s. | 5s. to 6s. 


Imported ‘potatoes are sold by private treaty on the wharf shortly after 
arrival, and the prices are fixed by arrangement between sellers. Locally- 
grown potatces are sold by auction in the railway yards. 

The average wholesale prices of Tasmanian and Victorian potatoes and 
of onions are shown below in half-yearly periods between 1901 and 1915 :— 


Potatoes. 
~ = = Onions. 

Year, Tasmanian. Victorian. 

Jan.-June, July-Dec. Jan.-June, July-Dee. Jan,-June, July-Dec, 

: i 

per ton. per ton. per ton. per‘ ton. .per ton. per ton. 

£-s. da. £ sd. £-s.d. £ 3s. d. £5. d. £58. a. 
1901 5 0 0 6 0 0 - * 10 6 0 10 5.0 
1902 510 0 700 * ae, 5 5 0 7 0°0 
1903 42 6 215 0 * 400 3.7 6 35:0 
1904 20 0 210 0 | om 5 0 0 2 7 6 5 2 6 
1905 6 5 0 8.10 0 6 5 0 612 6 915 0 /14 0 0 
1906 8 0 0 8 5 0 700 7 00 612 6 710 0 
1907 310 0 3.00 4 0 0 400 326: 42 °6 
1908 5 2 6 615 0 5 2 6 610 0 6 0 0 810 0 
1909 510 0 6 0 0 512 6 610 0 610 0 6 0 0 
1910 510 0 615 0 410 0 612 6 4 5 0 510 0 
191] 70 0 67 6 5 7 6 5 15 0 3.2 6 5-0 0 
1912 9 5 0 135 0! 710 0 900 | 1215 0 | 1215.0 
1913 718 6 611 6: 613 0 317 6 | 7 1-6 | 714 6 
1914 6 9 90 7.3 0 5 4.04 " 7.17 0 10 4 9 
1915 7 1 6 1210 6 69 0 1015 6 8-3 0 714 6 

} 


*None offering. 


Ming, 
The milk supply of Sydney is derived partly from dairies in the: metro- 
politan area, and partly from dairics in country districts, viz. the South 
Coast district between Wollongong and Nowra; the districts traversed by 
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the Main Southern railway between Liverpcol and Moss Vale; the Penrith, 
Windsor, and Richmond districts; and the districts around Branxton, 
Singleton, and Gosford, on the Northern railway line. 


It is estimated that the consumption of milk in Sydney and suburbs 
amounts to about 44,500 gallons per day, of which 14,500 gallons are 
obtained from the metropolitan dairies and 30,000 gallons from the country. 
The proportion of the city supply derived from metropolitan dairies is decreas- 
ing’steadily. The chief reasons tor the decline are the increased land values in 
the suburban areas and the high price of fodder—cows kept in the city 
and suburbs must be hand fed throughout the year. The average yield per 
cow is increasing in the metropolitan district, as the high cost of maintenance 
necessitates the elimination of unprofitable animals from the herds. 


On the other hand, there is strong evidence of diminishing productiveness 
in many parts of the South Coast district, where the bulk of the country 
milk is obtained. This has an important bearing on the city milk supply, as, 
unless an improvement is effected, milk will have to be brought to the city 

from more distant parts of the State, 


The law governing the conditions of milk production and distribution is 
contained mainly in the Dairies Supervision Act of 1901,the Pure Food Act 
1908, and the Dairy Industry Act of 1915. The duty of registering dairies, 
and supervising, and inspecting dairy premises, and cattle, is vested in local 
authorities, but in actual practice the administration is conducted by the 
Board of Health. There are now 19,400 registered dairymen in the State, 
and the cattle in their dairy herds number 665,000—about 100,000 of these 
being out of milk, 


The standard for milk is fixed by regulation under the Pure Food Act. Ht 
must contain not less than 8-5 per cent. of milk solids (not fat), and 3:2 per 
cent. of milk fat. The Commission recommended the establishment of a. 
system of milk-grading. The Dairy Industry Act, 1915, was passed to. 
regulate the manufacture, sale, storage, transit, and export of dairy produce, 
including margarine, and for prescribing standards; to provide for the 
testing, blending, mixing, and grading of cream, and for the grading and 
branding of butter. 

The milk from the metropolitan dairies is distributed direct to the consumer, 
and the country milk is handled by three large distributing companies. 
The milk which is sent to two of these companies is delivered at the country 
railway stations in 10-gallon cans, and carried in louvred vans to Sydney, 
where it is subjected to a pasteurising process. A preferable method is 
adopted in the case of the milk sent to the third company ; it is treated at a 
country factory and sent in 600-gallon tanks to Sydney, where it is cooled 
again before distribution. 


The present system of distribution—especially in the case of raw milk— 
is expensive and ill-adapted for facilitating proper supervision of the milk. 
The cost is, approximately, 4d. to 6d. per gallon, or three-tenths of the 
total price paid by the consumer. 


The distribution of country milk in the city is already conducted on some- 
what similar lines, but the system is only partially co-operative, and a large 
proportion of the milk is sold wholesale to milk vendors, and not directly to 
the consumers. 


The range of wholesale and retail prices of milk during each year since 
1901 is shown below. The wholesale price represents the price paid by the 
distributing companies to the farmer for milk delivered on trucks at country 
railway stations; the retail price for country milk is the price charged by 
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these companies, or by milk vendors, to the householder ; and for fresh milk 
the retail is the price charged by the metropolitan dairyman : ~ 


Retail. Retail. 
Year. Wholegale. | Year. Wholesale. = 
Country. Fresh. Country. Fresh, 
per gal. per qt. per qt. per gal. per qt. per qt. 
d, d, d, d. On d. d. 
1901 | 6 to 7 4 45 | 1910/6, 9) 45 5 
1902 | 6 ,,10 45 5-6 ill | 6,9) 45 5 
1903 6 ,, 10 5 5 1912 6, 9} 5 6 
1904 | 5 ,, 6 3-4 4-5 1913 | 6,, 9) 5 G 
1805 54,5, 7 4 4 1914 8,, ll 5 6 
1906 ; 6 4, 7 4 4  oo7-t5} ud. | Bs 6 
1907 63,, 9 4-5 | 4-5 *4-9-15 | 9d. | 5 6 
i | 
1908 | 6 ,, 12 5 i 5 '*10-1-16 | Od. 5 6 
| \ 4 H 
1909 7 ,,10 5 5 *16-6-16 1s. H ve 6 


* Prices fixed by Necessary Commodities Control Commission. 


The chief factors of the cost of production and distribution of metropolitan 
dairy milk are fodder and wages. During the period 1909-12 the cost of 
fodder amounted to half the price paid by the consumer, and since 1911 
wages have absorbed about one-tifth. The rises in retail prices have been due 
mainly to increased prices of fodder. 


The price paid to the farmer for country milk has varied from 5d. to Is. 
per gallon; in view of the increased -costs of production since 1901, it is 
generally agreed that in an average year the minimum price payable is 8d. 
per gallon. The milk received by the distributing companies is retailed to 
the householder at an advance of from 10d. to 1s. per gallon on the price 
paid to the farmer, but considerable quantities are sold to milk vendors at 
wholesale rates about 3d. per gallon higher than the price paid to the farmer. 


PROTECTION AND STANDARDISATION OF Foops. 


Prior to the passing of the Pure Food Act, 1908, limited powers of 
supervision regarding the preparation and sale of foods had keen 
_exercised by the Board of Health and by the various local governing 
bodies under Acts relating to public health, local government, dairies 
supervision, cattle slaughtering, &e. Since the enactment of a specific 
measure a definite system of regulation has become possible. The adminis- 
tration of the pure food law is entrusted primarily to the Board of Health, 
with an Advisory Committee, consisting of the President of the Board, and 
medical men, chemists, merchants, and others, on whose recommendations 
the Board makes regulations regarding the standardisation, composition, 
methods and conditions of manufacture, storage, sale, &c., in order to secure 
the wholesomeness, cleanliness, and purity of the food supply. Officers 
appointed under the Act may enter for the purpose of inspection any place 
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used for the sale, storage, delivery, manufacture, or preparation of any 
article intended for use as a food or drug. The first code of regulations 
prescribing the standards for foods and drugs was gazetted on 15th July, 
1909. The Commonwealth Department of Trade and Customs has control as 
to the composition and labelling of foods and drugs imported into Australia, 


Monicipan Markets. 


The Sydney Corporation (Consolidating) Act of 1902 empowers the 
City Council to establish public markets within its boundaries for the 
sale of fruit, vegetables, fish, produce, or general merchandise ; the Council 
may grant licenses for hawking and selling in the city, poultry, fish, vegetables, 
garden produce, and other articles as provided under the by-laws. The 
Council had a practical monopoly, within the city and within 14 miles of the 
city boundary, of cattle saleyards, and power to exercise a similar monopoly 
in regard to sheep, calves, pigs, horses, &., until Ist July, 1912, when this 
control, so far as it affects sheep and fat stock, and until 3rd July, 1916, so 
far as it affects pigs and calves, was assumed by the Government. 


Under the Amendment Act of 1905, the Council has power to make by-laws 
for the regulation and control of all stands and stalls used, in any public 
way in the city, for the sale of refreshments or fruit. 


Under the Local Government Act of 1906, municipalities (excluding 
Sydney) exercise among their primary functions control as to the regulation 
and licensing of the hawking of goods ; both shires and municipalities have 
power to lease buildings, wharfs, markets, &c. Among the specific powers of 
shires is included dairy supervision ; among the additional powers which may 
be acquired by shires and municipalities are those relating to the coustruction, 
establishment and maintenance of cattle saleyards and: abattoirs and public 
markets ; inspection and regulation of the wholesale and retail sale and of 
the storage and exhibition for sale of fish, aud of rabbits, poultry, and game ; 
and the regulation and supervision of the sale, storage, and exhibition for 
sale, conveyance, and mode of delivery by carcase or otherwise, of meat for 
human consumption, and of the disposal and removal of other meat, and of 

‘any offal, or other refuse. 


Sypyvey Monicipan Markets, 


The Municipal Council of Sydney has undertaken the provision of an 
extensive scheme of markets. Land amounting to .about 12} acres 
was resumed in 1908 in the Engine-street area, then a closely-populated 
district, and a growing manufacturing centre. Handsome structures have 
been erected for the marketing, in separate buildings, of vegetables, farm 
produce, fruit, fish, and poultry. 


_ The area and cost respectively of the several markets is set down as 
follows :— 


Market. Floor Space, cet od Market. Floor Space. Saati 
sq. ft, £ sq. ft. £ 
No. 1—Vegetable.| 95,560 127,000 | Fish ... | 47,517 49,000 
-No..2—Produee....| 45,300 48,300 || Poultry ..  .... 2,200 27,500 
No. 3—Fruit ...| 143,000 | 129,500 
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The vegetable market haz 288 stalls which are occupied by the bond. fide 
grower, who brings his own produce to market, and conducts the sale by. 
private treaty ; the charges are on the dues system at ls, 6d. per cart load, 
the minimum amount payable for each stall is 3s, per week. . The quantity of 
vegetables sold per annum, in favourable seasons, is estimated to range from 
sixteen to twenty thousand tons. 


The produce market is occupied almost entirely by agents who receive 
products from the country and oversea; these agents are allotted stands on 
the scale of 1s, 6d, per load, with an additional reserving fee of ls. per week 
for the particular stand. Surrounding this market are stores which are. 
leased to the agents, who distribute to suburban and distant centres. 


The fish market is managed on an entirely different plan, Fish are con- 
signed direct to the Council from the various districts, and are sold by 
the Council’s officers at auction. Salt water, pumped from the harbour, is 
supplied to the markets, for cleansing the fish, and there is a cooling chamber 
available for the use of shopkeepers and others in the trade. 


On Ist February, 1909, the Council undertook to receive the consignments 
of fish direct from the fishermen, and to dispose of same by public auction 
ata charge of 5 per cent. above actual running expenses. 


The fruit market was designed with every convenience for the speedy and 
careful handling of this delicate food product. Fruit may be conveyed to the 
market directly by means of a special railway siding, 292 feet in length, 
which connects with the main railway system. Provision is made for sales. 
by auction, if the consignors so desire, instead of private treaty. 


The poultry market provides accommodation for from fifteen to twenty 
thousand head of poultry; there is also a special. floor for eggs, bacon, butter 
cheese, &c. 


In all these markets the officers of the Council are charged with the 
necessary authority for inspection and condemnation. 


Municipal Cold Storage Works. 


These works, situated in the Market area immediately adjoining the Fruit 
Markets, are equipped with chilling and freezing rooms for the storage of: 
fruit, dairy and farm produce, mutton and rabbits. 


The total storage capacity of the Chambers, excluding passages and grading 
rooms, is 208,130 cubic feet, 


Provision is made to supply power for an ice-making plant, also for a 
further addition of cooling space as may become necessary. 


WHotEsaLe Prices. 


The determination of average prices of food products is a difficult matter 
in view of the extensive area of New South Wales, its scattered population, 
the varying methods of transport, and the sparsity of large central markets, 
Consequently an average of prices prevailing throughout the State has not 
been attempted. The following figures represent prices determined in metro- 
politan markets ; for country districts due allowance must be made for. cost 
of transportation, ce. | 


Average wholesale prices at Sydney sales of the principal kinds of farm 
and dairy preduce are given for the seven years, 1909 to 1915. The average 
for the year represents the mean -of the prices ruling during each month, . 
and does not take into account the quantity sold during the month. The . 
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figures are those quoted by the middleman and not those obtained by the 


producers :—. 
Pee ead Doty und, 1910. 1911. 1912. 1918. | 1914. | 1915 
£s dl/£u Al£s dl£su dl£s dl/£u dif sy da 
Wheat ...bush.|0 4 93/0 3810/0 3 6)0 4 1/0 37/0 42,05 5 
Flour... tonjll 2 01914 6|8 910/9 811/812 9\9 9 8113 7 0 
Bran ...bush.| 0 0 117 0 0103/0 0113/0 1 23/0 011/0 1 1/0 1 3% 
Pollard... ,, |O 1 1/0 010310 0112/0 1 33/0 01130 1 1/0 1 8% 
Barley ..,, |0 3 1/0 3 0230 2 9/0 4 440 21190 211)0 5 54 
Oats wey [0 2 5g10 2 spo 2 B10 8 oo 30/03 01047 
Maize ... ,, 0 4 230 2113/0 3 0/0 4 8/0 4 13/0 31140 5 23 
Potatoes... ton| 517 0/612 2/6 1 3/812 9/416 61/414 817 9 1 
Onions .., ,, |616 6| 416 3,4 7 9|i2 4 3/718 9)9 210/719 0 
Hay— | | | 
Oaten or 
Wheaten ton 4 2 0/317 6/415 3/6 6 G/415 3/417 2.8 4 8 
Iucerne ,, | 319 0/3 17/3 5 0/418 9/419 0/4 9 4/516 7 
Chaff... ,, 410 6)4 4 0)4 4 3/514 0/4 7 9/5 36/7 3 8 
Butter b.} 0010/0 0113) 0 010% 0 1 O]0 O11/0 01140 Tt Qe 
Cheese » |0 0 7/0 0 640 0 7H 0 0 830 0 7/0 0 73,0 0 9 
Bacon 3 DRAB OO Ta 00 0 0 8410 0 930 0 930 0 104 
Eggs doz. }0 1 1/0 1 040 1 O80 1 230 1 2301 1/0 1 43 
Milk... gal. | 0 0 103}0 010/0 0 930 0117/0 011/0 01190 1 0 
Poultry— ! 
Fowls ... pair}0 4 3/0 410/0 4 8/0 3 0/0 410/0 5 5/0 5 6 
Ducks... ,, |0 4 3/0 31/0 3 3/0 3 83/0 4 4/0 4 5/0 3811 
Geese... ,, |0 5 3/0 6 2/0 5 8/0 6 3/0 7 0/0 6 8/0 6 4 
Turkeys, , |014 0/012 8/011 3/015 9/011 0/011 2/018 8 
Bee produce— 
Honey ... Ib. }0 0 3 ee ede ee a 0 44 
Wax Pee een evn ety ue eee caveat ee 


These figures call for little comment beyond the caution already given that 
in regard to the prices of commodities generally, the averages are irrespective 
of the quantities sold. As regards most of the articles in the list, the lower 
the price the larger the consumption. The exception to this rule is poultry, 
which is most in demand before the Christmas season, when prices are 
correspondingly high, 
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Tn comparison with the yearly averages, the averages of the wholesale 
prices current during each month of 1915 are quoted for the more important 
articles of New South Wales agricultural production :— 


Month. anitent, | Flour. Bran, | Pollard. | Oats. | Maize | cathy, 
per per | per per per | 
bushel, | P& fon bushel. | bushel. | bushel. | bushel. | P° Hone 
s d. | £8, d. d. d. s. d. s. d. |£s. d. 
January 5 6 1117 6 17:2 17°5 4 3h 4 8 |610 0 
February 5 6 j|1117 6 18-0 19°2 4 11} 4 53 |/7 0 0 
March .., 5 6 1117 6 18:0 19°2 5 2 410 8 0 0 
April 5 6 /1117 6 18:0 19:2 & 54 5 7% |9 1 6 
May 5 6 1117 6 180 19-2 5 6 5 9 | 914 6 
June 5 G lL 17 6 19-0 20°2 5 5. 5 3h 110 8 3 
July 5 6 14 2 6G 20°4 21°6 5 43 5 44 1010 9 
August 5 6 17 5 0! 162 77 | «5 2 5 2 18 0 0 
September 5 6 1619 0 11:2 13:2 3 11 5 08 |515 9 
October 5 6 1617 6 96 13-2 3.3 4104 |9 0 0 
November *4 8 1117 6 9°6 156 8 33 |T5 48 |8 5 9 
December 5 2 1117 6 9°6 156 | 3 8 5 9 610 9 
| | 
gas Eggs. 
Potat: bass B Lard 
(eel. Beouh. ; Cheese. ' (Sides). (Bullo. Country | suburban 
| wonsigns New Laid. 
af ie - 
| per tou.) per lb. | per Ib erlb. | perlb. | per doz. | per doz. 
(£5, d, P d. y d. s. d. a. d. 
January .|6 0 0) 12 | 3% 10 74 1 0g | 1 53 
February [3 10 0 123 | Gt | 10 73 1 3 1 5h 
March ... 14 3 3) 12 | 63 10 78 1 44 | 1 9 
April fer BL CIRE 7 | Ob 73 18 |23 
May +4 0 0] 13% f i 88 8h 1 8 | 2 92 
June 1s 3 0} 15d 9 | 98 103 19% | 21 
July 3817 0| 178 9k | lot 11a 1 6 17 
August 72 6] 19 11 | (104 1g | 1 2 | 1 38 
September |518 0 154 jC ns © rr oe Be 1 Of 11 
October 10 6 9| 15 11 12 1g 1 1k | 1 23 
November j11 5 0 15 11 12 102 1 23 1 3% 
December j14 15 0 16 , 10 12 10} 1 44 15 


* New wheat. f Imported. 


Of barley and oats, the bulk are imported, and the prices of these cereals 
during the year 1915 call for little notice. Maize, on the contrary, is 
largely of local growth, and its price varied from 48. 57d. in August to 
5s. 94d. in May. 


Prices for the various kinds of fodder were very high during the greater 
part of the year 1908, but showed a considerable decrease during the last 
three months of that year; the decreased prices persisted throughout 1909 
and 1910; the dry weather conditions during 1912 caused a scarcity of 
supplies, and the prices rose again above the average of 1908, The prices 
declined during 1913 in consequence of favourable seasons and remained 
steady until October, 1914, wher want of rain caused a large increase, which 
continued unti! July, 1915, when prices showed a downward tendency till 
the end of the year. 
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Root crops show very great range; thus locally-grown potatoes varied 
between £3 10s. in September and £14 15s. per ton in December. 


Prices of the items set forth in the tables just given are determined by 
the local demand, wheat excepted, its price being fixed by that ruling in 
the markets of the world, except in 1914 and 1915, when it was fixed by law, 


. The prices of pastoral and other primary produce, which form so large a 
proportion of the exports of the State, are not sensibly affected by local 
consumption, but are established by the prices ruling in London, In the 
following table are given for six years the Sydney f.0.b. prices of the principal 
pastoral products :— 


Pastorul Produce. 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 1914, 1915. 
| | 
£a4/£ 8. d|/£ 8 ad /£ 8. d|/£ s.d. /£ 8 4. 
Beef... .. Ib. | 0 0 24)0 0 2310 0 230 O 340 0339/0 0 5h. 
Mutton ae ve gy | 0 0 2/0 0 2/0 0 8/0 0 3/90 0 3%,)0 0 48 
Wool—Greasy » | 0 0 940 09;0 0 9);0 0 97:0 094;0 0 9: 
Scoured » |O 1 330 1 3/0 1 8015/9 14 ;0 1 4 
Sheepskins with | 
Wool we ws bale20 0 0117 15 0/1916 0 [2217 0 /20180 j21 4 7 
Hides .,. be each} 1 2 0}1 2 3/1 4 0/1 9 4/1 80 /112 0 
Leather ies » bale83 0 0/84 0 0 [8416 8 138919 9147154 [50 2 0 
Hair ... ee . Ib} 0 1 4440 1 3310 1 8/0 1 630 153]/0 1 43 
Bones ... a ..cewt.|0 9 3/012.1]/0138 9/011 5/0 9 44* + 
Horns... wis ..100;2 211/2 210/211 6/2 7 0}2 22% Tt 
Hoofs ... eae .cwt.|0 6 3!0 8 31010 0/0 9 0,0 7 8* t 
Tallow ves w= 5,/110 0/1 8 6/1 9 3/110 3/1 84 {112 5 
Glue-pieces ... we 910 7 7/0 9 8/010 8}011 5] 0 13 04* tT 


« 


* Average of prices January-July only. + Not available. 


Leather is included as a pastoral product, although it might be regarded 
asa manufactured article; the prices have risen considerably during the 
period under review. ‘The prices of wool, the staple product of the State, 
in. 1915 were the highest since 1907, but did not reach the level of that year. 
The prices of the other articles decreased during 1908; and remained at a. 
low level during 1909, but, on the whole, there was an improvement during: 
1910 and 1911. 


In 1912 the prices of all the products shown in the table, with the exception 
of wool, sheepskins, hides, and tallow, were the highest throughout the period. 
1907-12; in 1913 the prices, with the exception of hair, bones, and hoofs, . 
were higher than in 1912. In 1914 the prices were affected by the war— 
the price of meat rose considerably and that of leather was maintained at a. 
high level ; but trade dislocations resulted in a decline in the prices of wool, 
skins, hides, and tallow. Towards the close of the year, however, there 
was a-marked improvement. The influence of the war may still be seen in 
the prices for 1915, ail products except hair showing a decided increase. 
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The following statement shows the fluctuations during 1915 in the price 
near in London for the more important articles of New South Wales 
produce :— 


| Butter (Finest Quality). Wool. 
Month, | Wheat, Flour, Tallow. 
st tay Greasy. | Scoured. 
per qr. | perton. |per cwt. | per ewt. ) perlb. | perlb. | per cwt. 
s. d £s. d. s. s. d. s. d. a. d. 
January | 52 0 | 1415 9] +1394 Sas 10 1 3 32 0 
February... | * . 132 a 10 13 35 0 
March nae ae 2 136 5. 11 “1 4 = !| 87:0 
April wy * 32). 10f | 1 4 | 37 0 
May 1 . 7 137 33 11 1 # 37 0 
June zat os * 140 “3 112 1 6 38 6 
July whe * 142 1394 10 16 37 6 
August vie ® * bi t 9 LJ 33 0 
September * * ai t 10$ 18 | 35 0 
October * : t f ll 1 4 34 0 
November * * +t t 128 1 5¢ 37 0 
December... * | « | £ t 134 1 7% 42 4 


* On account of the European war no quotations were given. + Average top price for Australian Butter 
(Finest Quality) only. No separate quote received for N.S. Wales Butter. {No quotations. 


Prices oF MetAts. 


The next table shows the Sydney f.o.b. prices of the principal metals and 
of coal produced in the State. These, like pastoral products, are not affected 
by the local demand, but depend upon the prices obtained in the world’s 
markets :— 


Metals. 1910 1911, 1912. | 1913. | 1914. | 1915, 
£8. d.| £s8.d. £s. d. £ad| £s. d. | £8. d. 
‘Silver ...0z. 021 0 2 o8 0 2 4 0 2 38 0 2 1t 011i 
Copper ...ton) 56 3 4] 54138 4/ 7210 0} 6813 4]-6016 8 73 0 0 
Tin ...,,| 1538 8 4/188 1 8/209 1 8 | 202 5 0153 0 O | 16417 1 
Lead... ,, 1213 4 13 3 4) 17 3 4 1815 0/19 1 8*| 2219 2 
Coal ...,,| 010 8 010 8| 010 8 010 9) 010 7 010 7 


* No quotations during 3.months, August-October. 


‘The values of the industrial metals showed a large decline during 1908, 
and the low prices continued until 1912, except in the case of tin, which 
advanced steadily from the beginning of 1909, reaching a maximum in 1912. 
During 1912 there was a steady advance in the prices for all these metals, 
but, with the exception of lead, were slightly lower in 1913. In 1914 the 
prices were affected adversely by the war, but in 1915 prices of copper, tin 
and. lead again rose owing to the increased demand for war purposes. The 
export price. of coal has been fairly constant throughout the period reviewed, 
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Inpex NumBers—Export Pricgs. 


The following statement shows the variation since 1901 of price levels as 
indicated by index numbers calculated on the f.0.b. prices Sydney, of the 
principal articles of domestic produce exported from New South Wales, with 
the average prices prevailing in 1901 adopted as the basis :— 


edge neral = Pastoral Products— ; Metais— “ 
Period. Ge nt inde moobs zation, ites Silver, Lead, Copper, 
1901 1,000 1,000 1,000 
1902 1,065 1,096 935 
1903! 1,065 | 1,125 992 
1904} 1,071 1,112 1,011 
1905 1,150 1,192 1,149 
1906 1,277 1,316 1,432 
1907 . 1,343 1,354 1,461 
1908 | 1,164 1,122 1,073 
1909 | 1,188 1,137 1,066 
1910 1,205 1,214 1,111 
1911 1,194 1,194 1,189 
1912 1,327 1,263 1,454 
1913 1,367 1,408 1,451 
1914 1,365 1,451 1,302 
1915 | 1,620 1,686 | 1,464 


The fluctuations in the prices of the same series during 1915, as compared 
with 1901, are shown in the following figures :— 


Index Numbers. 
Month 
F Pastoral Products— Metals— 

gy ere eras Wal Tallow, Hides, } Silver, rate Copper, 

} = 7 er, &c. an, 
January ...f 1,413 1,512 | 1,276 
February... 1,446 1,483 1,345 
March if 1,567 1,611 1,463 
April mae 1,597 1,644 | 1,434 
May a 1,578 1,646 1,399 
June eit 1,702 1,746 1,526 
July ea 1,646 1,648 1,514 
August oes 1,729 1,838 1,414 
September ...| 1,689 1,787 1,425 
October aR 1,682 : 1,764 1,474 
November ...! 1,737 1,865 1,600 
December ...| 1,801. 1,933 1,677 


Sypvey Rerain PRIcEs. 
The following table shows the average retail prices in Sydney of various 
commodities at intervals from 1890 to 1910. The quotations are based 
on the prices charged in the shops throughout the metropolitan district. 


Commodity, 1890. 1895. 1900. 1905. 1910. 

j s. d s. d. s. d. s, d. s. d. 
Bread oes ve 2b, loafl 0 3h 0 23 0 3 0 28 0 34 
Tea... ass ove vee Tb 1 6 16 1 4 1 3 13 
Coffee ies . 3 20 1 9 16 1 6 1 6G 
Sugar a ee voip O 3h 0 24 0 24 0 24 0 2k 
Rice . : an Sates 04 0 24 0 24 0 28 0 24 
Oatmeal s aaheey 0 3 0 2 0 21 O 24 0 2% 
Starch oe Sin Gp 0 5 0 4 0 34 0 5 0 5 
Soap ... ase to ue o9y 0 3h 0 2 0 3 0 3% 0 34 
Potatoes ae eas ewt. 6 0 4 3 6 9 10 6 7 6 
Butter sae veh ve Tb. 10 10 011 11 131 
’ Cheese ies os seek 0 8 0 8 0 74 0 8 0 9 
Eggs ... vue sek doz. 1 6 1 0 011 1 0 1 3 
Bacon «ae hie ve Ib, 1 04 0 7k | O 7f 0 9 0 10 
Beef, fresh wey 0 4 03 ; 6 38 | O 5 0 5% 
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Since the beginning of 1911 particulars are available regarding a larger 
number of articles, and returns of prices are now collected monthly. The 
mean of the monthly prices during 1911 and subsequent years is shown 
in the following statement :— 


Average Prices. 
Article, ~ 
1911. 1912 1913 1914. 1915. 
s. d. ad { 8 d 3. d. sd. 
Bread... sper 2b. loafi 0 34 0 3h : O 34 0 34 QO 43 
Flour aes we 25-Ib, bagh 2 & 2 104 210 2 10 4 02 
Tea aa ee w= dUby Oo 8 1 32 1 32 1 3% 15 
Coffee... ies aes vi 1 5 1 5h 1 54 1 6 1 6 
Cocoa .. £Ib) 06 44 0 44 ( O 43 O 44 0 4% 
Sugar... ee we =o Ib.{ 28 0 2% | O 23 0 28 Q 2% 
Rice ee gg LE 0 23 03 0 3 0 3 
Sago o.oo | OO DH 0 2 0 22 O 23 0 23 
Jam (Australian) we ogy | 8 4B 0 42 05 0 5 0 5} 
Oatmeal... 0.00. Sib! 1 O08 1 23 1 23 1 i 1 53 
Raisins .. 4, sTb.t 0 6 0 68 0 63 0 63 0 64 
Currants ... sie oe 55 07 0 72 0 74 0 7% Qo 7 
Starch He oes Be 0 5} O 5% 0 5% 0 53 0 5§ 
Blue ahi ... doz, squares; 0 9 0 9 0 9 0 8} 0 9 
Candles ... : ate bj 0 7 0 68 0 64 0 68 0 6% 
Soap ie as a sy 0 3 QO 34 0 34 Oo 34 Qo 3 
Potatoes .., ees a. U41b. 1 Of 1 102 1 Of 114 1 54 
Onions ,,, vn we Ib O 1 O 22 0 1h 01k i: OW 
Kerosene.., +e «= =gal.] 0 113 @ 114 1 0O¢ 1 0% 1h 
Milk ode oon oe Qt. 0 44 ; O 8 O 5% 0 5&2 0 5: 
Butter... ae we db) 1 Wb 1 84 1 12 1 2} 15 
Cheese—New .., ive 55 0 8} 0 10g 0 9% 0.10 10 
Matured its » {| 010 1 64 0 108 o114 1 08 
Eggs—New laid... w. doz} 1 6% 1 8% 1 8% 1 73 111 
Fresh eb eee ae Bk 1 54 1 58 1 44 1 
Bacon— ; : 
Middle cut... at Ib, @ 104 0 114 1 02 1 O04 13 
Shouldr .. 2. || 0 7 0 74 | O 8% | © S$] O 104 
Ham... 4. 93 1k 1 0 12 1 13 1 34 
Beef (fresh}— 
Sirloin is ws Ib] O 4% 05 0 0 9 
Ribs... sie w= Ib) 0 3% O 44 0 08 
Flank brie ast. ppc AOE 0 4 0 0 7% 
Gravy beef... aes »| 0 8 0 3t 0 DO 6} 
Steak—Rump .. «= g,| 0 7 07 0 1 Of 
Shoulder se i 0 3} 0 3% 0 0 7 
Buttock ge f OO 0 4 0 0 it 
Beef (corned)— 
Round. ugg | 0 0 4} 0 0 7 
Brisket with bone...  ,,{ 0 2% QO 22 rt) O 58 
Mutton— 
Meg ... 9 0 3 0 34 0 § 0 6b} 
Shoulder 9 0 24 0 3 9 Oo 58 
Loin... i 0 3% 0 4 | LU) 0 62 
. Neck wae iat ae 0 3 O 3} 0 8 §2 
Chops—Loin a, aes »! O 44 0 5 0 Oo 2% 
Leg 35 0 4 @ 44 o Oo 9: 
Neck .., , 3 O 3% 0 3g 0 0 6% 
Lamb— i 
Fore-quarter «» each; 1 9 2 2 2 i +3 3 
Hind-quarter bes ah 2 9 3 28 3 t4 5 
Pork (fresh)-~ 
Leg .. ib. 0) 72 0 8 CH oO 
Loin. »| O 0 8 0 0 114 
Belly as = 9 Oo 64 | OF 0 GO 92 
Chops sis ase » 0 8 0 8 0 0 112 


$ Mean of months January to July. From August to December? the averages were . 
Forequarter, 7d, per Ib., hindquarter, 74d. ae 
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While these tables are useful for comparative purposes, in regard to the 
cost of living, the figures do not disclose a most interesting feature in a 
history of prices, namely, the fluctuations during each year, which are pro- 
nounced, especially in the case of perishable produce. The prices in each 
raonth of the year 1915 are shown below :— 


Article. Jan, | Feb. | Mar, | Apl. | May. |June.i July.! Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 
d. de d d. d a. a. d. d, d. d. d 
Bread... tee 2-1b. loaf| 4 4 4 4 4 4 44 5 5- 5 4 
Flour... «= 25 Ib. bag) 418 | 43% | 444 | 44 | 4485 45 | 46 | 62 | 62 | 62 | 448 | 44g 
» Self-raising ve «=21b/ 52) 52) 5g | 5g] BE] 5g 84 | 73)\ 8 6i | BE 
Tea see sie eon Ib.| 15% | 15% | 15% | 16 16t | 17 173 | 18 18 18 18 18 
Coffee... rey ase » | 18 18 18 172 | 172 | 172 | 17R | 17k | 17k | 172 | «18 17d 
Cocoa... eee ob | oR | ak] 4] 48) 48] 4b) 4d) 4b] 4B] 4a ae 
Sugar... ..  «.  Ib.| 23] 22 | of] 2 | 2¢ | 22! 23 | 3 | 8 3 3 3 
Rice. ee |B 3 3 3 3 3 3 | 3 8 | 8 3h 
Bago Se wee a a 2} 23 28 2R 2h 2} 25 2% 2t 22 22 pra 
Jam (Australian) ae6 Ae 5 5 5 5 54 5} 5+ 5g 5E 
Oatmeal wee « 5b.) 168 | 17% | 18§ | 184 | 184 | 184 | 183 | 18$ | 184 | 173 | 17 17 
Raisins ... see ay Ib) 6% | 69 | 63] 64; 67 | 68 | 6 6g | 62) 6&1 of 
Currants... ane ove ah ee Te) 7) TR) TB] 7 7. 8 8] 8 os 
Starch oes aes $5 at be | 5 5 4 | Se] 5h] 5h! Se] 54] 5 5 
Blue doz. squares} 8. at 9 9 9 9} 9} 9t 9t 9} ot ot 
Candles sae b.| 6h) 6: 63 | 68) 7 7 7 7 z a 7 
Soap ee ss 3t 3 8 3 3 3 3 3 
Potatoes... 14,,/18 11g | 133 | 13 13 15} | 18 163! 18 214 | 272 | 274 
Onions : Ib.| 1 1% 1} 14 13 14 14 1 14 14 1 1 
Kerosene gal, 12§ | 128 | 13 | 133 | 134 | 134 | 13f | 132 | 18% | 132 | 132 13% 
ik + grt 5 5 5 54 | 54 | 54 
Butter . Mb} 15 | 158 | 155 | 154 | 158 | 16g | 18 | 228 | 174°] 174 | 103 | 1gg 
Cheese— 
New ... vee tee » | 9% | 98 | 98 | 104 | 12t | 12g | 193114 | 14 | 14 | 132 | 128 
Matured vee see gy | 10 | 10 | 10E | a2 | 128} 13 | 14g] 4 [14 | 14 | 13% ) 13g 
Eggs— | 
Newlaid ... ... doz.) 284 | 21 | 22% | 324 | 802 | 832 | 244 | 194 | 153 | 162 | 177 | 104. 
Fresh ... nee tee » | 182 | 18 | 192 | 2528 | 232 | 248 | o79 | 17k | 144) 158 | 15% | 18 
eae dale cut tl 14 | 198) 14 22 | 135 153 | 16 
iddlecut 2.00 : 1 133) 1 1 144 | 15g] 16 | 173 | 178 | 17 
Shoulder iss obs » | 8b 88] 92] 8f) 8] 92 ae 103 | 1g | 128 | 13% | 13% 
Ham ... eon Lads oo | 14h | 144 | 14 18% | 124 | 13% | 14 15 15 | 17§ | 184 | 188 
Beef (fresh)— 
Sirloin... sae ove » | 7h) Th) Th 8 | 8} 98 | 1og | 12% | 122 | 124 | 11 | 14d 
Ribs ... on ee ” 6 5} 6 6t 7 84 Of | 104 | 10 10} 8. 8 
Bhi with eas at | 5 5 42) 5t | 64] 7 8t | 9%) 98] 9 8 8 
in (witho ni! 
Gravy beef... »| 4 4 & 4 5 6s | 74 | 88) 9 8h | 78) 7 


Steak— 

sneak 2 Gea it i BE et | sf | 92) oF ai | 7 
oulder aie tee ” : | 6 8. 8. 

Buttock o.oo | oor | ae Bh Bg b bt | ot] of] oF ot | 8" 


Beef (corned)— 


und, Seco “sae 6 
Brisket (with bone)... ,,/ ¢ 3h) 4 44) 48 | 538] 63) 78] 78 | 72) 6h! 68 
Mutton—. : 


Leg... : ,|. 44) 5 | 6 | 5st] 6 | of) vt] 8 | 7 6 
shoulder , a flak, | by of oy | 7 al Bt | St] 6. 
it sat ee kee 2 6: 7 7 88 7. 6 6 
Neck 2] | ak) 4b af ay 55 | of | 78] 6¢| 6 5 Sf 
Chops— ; 
Loin... weve ogy | OE | 6H | Gt] 7 | 8g] 8g! og] 98] Bt] ze] 7B g 


Leg: .. oes ose oa 64 6 6 7 7 i 8 8b v4 7 
Neck ... ee ane 5 a H é i" ue H af a 
Lamb : 
Forequarter ... os each] 86 | -34 86 38 87} | 434 | 40 *8h | 6g 64 64) 6% 
Hindquarter ... ea » | SL | 474 | 48 | 51 | 524 | 654 | 65 | *8t | 7H] 7h) 7 7% 


Pork (fresh) — 
Leg... ore 


. Ib. 11 | 104 | 10} oF | 10 9b | 102 | 12%) 12 | 12 | 12 | 12 
Loin ... . “8 vw» {11 | 102| 104 10 Of | 10% | 18%) J2p] 12 | 12 | 12 
Belly . ow | 8: | 9 84 | 8 10. | 108 | 12 | 12 | 12 
Chops . vy | il | i 11 Wo} ju 114 | 14% | 18 | 12 [12 | 12 


*Per Jb..from August onwards. 
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The average prices of the main grocery lines showed a slight increase 
throughout the year. The price of flour increased gradually until August, 
as a result of an increase in the price of wheat, but fell again in November. 


The price of oatmeal was raised in March, but was lowered considerably 
in October. 

In average seasons the local production of potatoes is far below the 
demand, and the deficiency is met by importation from Tasmania and 
Victoria. The prices were about the same as in the corresponding months 
of 1914 until June, when a sharp rise occurred, and prices increased till the 
end of the year, when the rate reached 2d. per lb. 


As in the case of potatoes, the local production of onions is supplemented 
by importation, mainly from Victoria. The price did not vary greatly 
during 1915, 

Butter being an article of export, fluctuations in the London prices are 
reflected by similar movements in the prices at Sydney during the export 
season—September to March. The prices of butter usually advance at the 
beginning of winter, when supplies decrease, and drop with the approach of 
spring weather. High prices ruled throughout 1915 owing to drought, 
especially during July and August. 

The prices of cheese were much higher than in 1914; during the latter 
half of the year, instead of seasonal decreases, very high prices were recorded. 

The price of hams was advanced considerably towards the end of the year 
in response to the increased demand for the Christmas season. 


Foop SuprLigs AND Prices DURING WAR. 


The following is a review of the measures taken by the Government of 
New South Wales to regulate the supplies of foodstuffs and other necessary 
commodities during the war, and to prevent undue inflation of prices. 


Necessary Commodities Control Act. 


The Necessary Commodities Control Act was passed in August, 1914, to 
provide for the review of prices of necessary commodities during the present 
war, and for a further period not exceeding six months, as determined by 
proclamation. A “necessary commodity ” is defined as follows :— 


(a) Coal, firewood, coke, or other fuel. 

(5) Gas for lighting, cooking, or industrial purposes. 

(c) Any article of food or drink for man or for any domesticated 
animal, 

(d) Any article which enters into, or is used in the composition or 
preparation of any of the foregoing. 

(e) Any article which, after a report of the Commission has by 
resolution of both Houses of Parliament, been declared to be a 
necessary commodity. 

The Act provides for the appointment of a Commission of three persons, 
one being a judge of the Industrial Arbitration Court, to inquire into and 
report as to prices of necessary commodities, and to advise the Governor as 
to maximum selling prices, 

The Governor, by notice in the Gazette, may declare the maximum prices 
at which any necessary commodity may be sold for consumption in New 

‘South Wales, and may fix different prices according to differences in quality, 
“description, or quantity sold, also for different parts.of the State, and. may 
vary any price fixed. The Governor may also annul any such notice, 
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Any person who sells or offers for sale, any necessary commodity at a price 
-higher than the declared price, is liable to a penalty of £100, or in case of 
sale, may be required to refund the excessive amount to the purchaser; and 
any person who refuses to sell at the declared or lower prices any necessary 
commodity in his possession, in excess of his family requirements for six 
months, is liable to a penalty not exceeding £100. 


The Governor, on the recommendation of the Commission, may order to be 
furnished returns of all necessary commodities in the State, and under 
Section XT of the Act, may authorise the seizure and distribution of necessary 
commodities withheld from sale, paying the declared price less a reasonable 
amount to cover expenses. The following commodities have been considered 
by the Commission, and prices fixed, but as the prices are shown in the 
various tables preceding, it is not necessary to repeat them here :—wheat, 
flour, bread, biscuits, oatmeal, butter, cheese, hams, bacon, pork, pigs, milk, 
cream, condensed milk, sugar, jam, tinned fruit, wine and spirits, plum 
puddings, rice, cordials, baking powder, bran, pollard, sharps, chaff, hay, oil 
(kerosene, benzine, &c.) and gas, 

The Act operated until 20th July, 1916, when the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment appointed the Commonwealth Prices Adjustment Board, under the 
Commonwealth War Precautions Act, which assumed the control of prices of 
foodstufis, necessary commodities and services, thereby superseding the New 
South Wales Commission. A Commissioner was appointed in each State to 
collect evidence for submission to the Federal Board. On his advice the 
Board will recommend to the Ministry the prices and rates to befixed. With 
a few exceptions, such as wheat, bread, flour, bran and pollard, the prices 
already proclaimed by the State Commission were allowed to remain 
operative. 


Wheat Acquisition Act, 


The Wheat Acquisition Act was passed in December, 1914, to enable the 
Government to acyuire wheat in New South Wales, to provide for compensa- 
tion, and for the sale and distribution of wheat so acquired ; also for varying 
or cancelling certain contracts for the sale and delivery of wheat. The Act, 
with subsequent amendments, was in operation until 31st December, 1915. 


The Governor, by notification in the Gazette, could declare that any wheat 
was acquired by the Crown, and the wheat became the absolute property of 
the Crown, freed from all mortgages, liens, pledges, interests and trusts ; and 
the rights and interests of every person in the wheat were converted into a 
claim for compensation under the provisions of the Act. 


The amount of compensation was fixed at 5s. per bushel of wheat of fair 
average quality, delivered at the nearest railway station; and a further 
amount per bushel was to be paid if so determined by the Commissioners 
appointed under the Necessary Commodities Control Act. 


The administration of the Act was entrusted to a Board of five persons 
appointed by the Governor, who were empowered to dispose of the wheat on 
behalf of the Government, All contracts made in New South Wales prior 
to the passing of the Act in relation to New South Wales wheat. of the 
1914-15 season to be delivered in the State were declared void; alsa 
contracts for the sale of flour to be delivered after lst January, 1915. 


On the 18th and 22nd December, 1914, the wheat in certain areas and in: 
transit to Sydney was acquired, and on 24th December a notification was. 
made of the acquisition of all wheat in New South Wales, except the 
quantity which at that date was actually in transit to the other Australian 
States, 
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The validity of the Wheat Act was challenged by the Federal Government 
on the ground that the detention of wheat under contract for delivery in 
another State was in contravention to provisions of the Commonwealth 
Constitution Act relating to trade and commerce, The case was heard 
before the Interstate Commission, who determined that the State Government 
had acted in contravention to the Commonwealth law, but on appeal to the 
High Court the Wheat Acquisition Act was declared valid. 

The Necessary Commodities Control Commission regulated the price of wheat 
until the 15th December, 1915, and the control has since been in the hands of 
the Australian Wheat Board, consisting of the Commonwealth Prime Minister 
and the Ministers of Agriculture of New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, and West Australia, On the above date, the price was fixed at: 
5s. 34d. per bushel, f.o.b. Sydney, and on 22nd March, 1916, a reduction 
was made to 4s, 103d, f.o.b. Sydney, or 4s. 9d. on trucks. These prices 
were still in operation at ihe end of June, 1916. The State Wheat Office 
has charge of all wheat operations, and, though it is not now compulsory 
for farmers aud others to hand over a wheat to the Governnient, the 
export is prohibited, except through the State Wheat Office. 


Cost or Livina. 


The rapid increase in the cost of living during recent years has engaged 
public attention throughout the world, and official investigations relating 
to this subject have been conducted in Great Britain, the United States of 
America, Canada, Germany, France, and other European countries, ag welf 
as in Australia and New Zealand. 

Particulars given above in connection with the food supply of Sydney 
show that the prices of various food commodities have increased considerably 
in New South Wales during the past decade, the increase being more: 
pronounced since the outbreak of war. 

An important decision relating to the cost of living was given in February, 
1914, in the Court of Industrial Arbitration of New South Wales, where an 
inquiry was conducted in order to obtain an authoritative declaration as to 
the living wage to serve us a basis of awards of wages by the Wages Boards. 

The living wage is standardised as the wage which will do neither more- 
nor less than enable a worker of the class to which the lowest wage would. 
be awarded to maintain himself, his wife, and two children—the average 
dependent family—in a house of three rooms and a kitchen, with food, plain, 
and inexpensive, but quite sufficient in quantity and quality to maintaim 
health and efficiency, and with an allowance for the following other ex-. 
penses :—fuel, clothes, boots, furniture, utensils, rates, life insurance, savings,. 
accident or benefit societies, loss of employment, uniou pay, books and news- 
papers, train and tram fares, sewing machine, mangle, school requisites,. 
amusements and holiday, intoxicating liquors, tobacco, sickness and death,, 
domestic help, unusual contingencies, religion or charity. 

The evidence placed before the Court included statistical information 
supplied by the Government Statistician, budgets collected by employers and. 
employees, municipal records, and returns supplied by house and _ estate. 
agents. The decision of the Court was that the living wage in Sydney,, 
calculated on the basis shown above, was not more than £2 8s, per week. 

; The weekly expenditure was apportioned amongst the various items as. 
ollows :— , 


Food and groceries Le toe ees tea ve w 1 2 
Rent... wee see eee +e eos ses tee aw. O12 
- Other expenditure ... tes tee vee vee one we O14. 


el ooo 
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On the 17th December, 1915,:a further pronouncement concerning’ the 
living wage was made by Mr. Justice Heydon in the Court of Industrial 
Arbitration, wherein the view was expressed that the minimum wage for 
ordinary labourers should be 1s. 14d. per hour, or 8s. 9d.. per day, or 
£2 12s. 6d. per week. 


This judgment was further amended on the 20th August, 1916, when the 
Judges of the same Court fixed the minimum living wage at £2 15s. 6d. per 
week, an advance of 3s. on the previous award, which in its turn was 4s, 6d. 
above that fixed in February, 1914. 


As a result of comparisons of inquiries as to the cost of living in several 
countries, it has been estimated that the salary of a typical worker’s family of 
two adults and two dependent children is spent in the following proportions :— 


Food and groceries ... ae oe at ses ee 46 per cent. 
Rent ... as a5 a aed iets we sxe 1 ee are 
Clothing cee os he ees a ar a 13 oe as 
Fuel and light iad Ast asi wats hs oes Buse. 43 
Miscellaneous 68 a te bea 5 oe Dhigs ©, «33 


Total 1(0 per cent. 


Applying these percentages to the £2 15s. 6d. living wage, the average 
amounts spent under the several heads would ba :— 


£ s. d. 
Food and groceries 1 5 6% 
Rent a ves ae ses ae vee a 0 13 104 
Clothing ... a vis ie sss ice on tee 0 7 2% 
Fuel and light... ‘s tes ses ows 0 2 9° 
Miscellaneous 061 
Total £215 6 


The following table shows the variations in the cost, in Sydney, of food and 
groceries since July, 1914, the month before the outbreak of war. The 
prices in July, 1914, are ‘taken as a basis and called 100, and the 41 
commodities for which the price levels are computed are those in every- 
day consumption. In the statement meat is distinguished from other food 
and groceries, and the two groups are combined :— 


Other food/Meat, other food] Other food|Meat, other food 
Month. Meat. and and groceries Month. Meat. and and groceries 
Groceries.) combined. Groceries./ combined 
1914. a 1915. 
July... 100 100 100 August ...) 178°9 125'2 139°1 
August ..... 98°9 100°1 99°8 September| 166°8 121°5 1332 
September | 97:1 99-0 98°5 October ...| 160°1 | 124°7 133°8 
October ...| 98°5 98-0 98:1 November| 144°3 121°3 (127-3 
November 95°3 97°2 96°7 December | 153'5 121°8 130-0 
December 99°7 103-7 102°7 1916. 
1915. . | January...) 155-0 | 119-8 128°8 
January ...| 107°1 104:2 104°9 February | 162-0 122-6 132'8 
i 103°3 104:0 March ...| 167°2 118°8 131°3 
105°2 105°7 April ...... 165°7 116°7 129°3 
106°2 108-2 May ...... 166°4 118°6 1310 
106°1 111°9 June.......| 167°6 | 118°7 131°3 
109°4 1175 July .....| 170°6 120°7 133-6 
1160 1269. | -August ...) 1661 | 119°6 1316 
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From the above table it will be seen that the effects of the war were 
not felt by housekeepers uniil early in 1915, and since that time the levels 
have tended upwards, except where seasonal variations occurred in prices of 
commodities, 


Detailed particulars of the prices from which the price levels were 
computed are given on pages 811 and 812. 


It must be borne in mind that these price levels relate to food and 
groceries only, and in estimating the increased cost of living the percentages 
must be applied only to that proportion of the total family expenditure which 
is expended on food and groceries, and not to the total family expenditure. 


Rents generally are lower than before the war, and, although many other 
items of expenditure have increased to a ceriain extent, they have not 
advanced, on the average, so much as food. 


In order that the increase in the cost of living may be further studied, 
particulars are given below showing the advance since 1911, which year may 
be considered to represent a fair average forthe previous decade. The same 
procedure has been followed as in the case of the table relating to the war 
period, except that the prices used are the average of the twelve monthly 
figures during each year. The basis of the table is the year 1911, the price- 
level for which is called 100. 


The figures are based on Sydney prices ; but, in the light of several special 
investigations into the cost of living in certain country towns as compared 
with Sydney, it may be assumed safely that a corresponding relative increase 
has occurred in country towns where no abnormal conditions prevail. 


Columns are included showing the fluctuations in rents, also the price 
levels of food, groceries, and rent combined, 


Other Food | Meat, other Food and 
Year. Meat. ‘ond Keon sue | Rent. Rent 

Groceries, combined. | combined, 

i 

1911 100 100 100 100 100 
1912 113°0 113°9 113-7 108°8 1115 
1913 114°8 106°2 108°0 114°7 111°0 
1914 136°6 107°2 1134 117°6 115'3 
1915 196°0 121-77 137°2 111°7 125°8 


From the figures given in this and preceding tables, it will be seen that 
the great increase in the cost of living in recent years is due, in a large 
measure to the price of meat, which, in four years, almost doubled. 


Information regarding Housing and Rental Values has already been given 
in the chapter of this Year Book on ‘Social Condition,” but additional 
particulars are given below, showing the actual average amounts paid by 
tenants of various types of houses in Sydney and suburbs during each of the 
past four years. The figures represent the average predominant rents paid 
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for each class of house, as the range of rents varies considerably according 
to the locality, position and class of building rented. 


Class of House. 1912. | 1913. 1914. 1915. 
4 ™~ 

s. d. s. d s. d s. d 

Under 3 rooms and kitchen.,. ll 38 12 0 J2 6 12 3 
3 rooms and kitchen ov 13 3 14 3 15 6 14 6 
Pe a9 i ae a 17 3 18 6 18 6 18 0 
Boas “ah. ae ee “eel 20 B 21 9 22 0 20 9 
5 Ye ae ee 25 0 26 0 26 6 25 0 


It has been established that the average householder usually spends about 
a quarter of his income on rent, and, therefore, any fluctuation in rents will 
exert a large influence on the cost of living. During the ten years prior to 
the outbreak of war, rents in Sydney and suburbs increased by about 40 per 
cent., but the war has had a steadying effect, and the past two years have 
shown a slight decrease. 


In Sydney and suburbs, dwellings occupied by the labouring classes yield 
rents as follows :—Three rooms and kitchen, 14s. to 17s. per week ; four 
rooms and kitchen, from 17s. 6d. to 21s. per week ; and five rooms and 
kitchen, from 20s, to 23s. 6d. per week, 


Dwellings of more than five rooms are seldom occupied by labouring class 
families, unless there are adult sons and daughters who contribute to tho 
family earnings. The rents vary in the suburbs in accordance with the 
class of people which constitutes the population. 


The progress which has marked the operations of building societies during 
recent years, particularly those which favour the ballot and sale system of 
advances, indicates that, to a large extent, the industrial classes are 
endeavouring to become freeholders, 


&19 


AGRICULTURE, 


Iv New South Wales the cultivation of plants indigenous to cold, temperate, 
and even tropical regions is possible on account of the wide range of climate 
and fertile soils of varying characteristics. 

Very few parts of the State are so barren or unwatered as to be thereby 
unsuitable for cultivation; but the country which is essentially suitable 
for farming operations is situated in the Eastern and the Central land 
divisions, the whole area in these divisions, with the exception of portions 
of the mountain chain, being capable of profitable agricultural develop- 
ment. The rainfall within this region is such as to admit of the suceess- 
ful cultivation of about 50,000,000 acres under ordinary conditions; and 
this area might be extended by the application of modern scientific 
methods relating to intense cultivation. 

The rainfall of the Great Western Plains land division is so uncertain 
that no reliance can be placed on payable results accruing from agrieul- 
tural pursuits; moreover, from the grazier’s aspect as to cost, results, 
and markets, the pastoral industry presents superior attractions in this 
part of the State. 


AREA UNDER CULTIVATION. 


During the season 1914-15 an area of 6,060,080 acres, including grassed 
lands, was under cultivation, of which the area under crops was 4,808,627 
acres, and the area sown with grasses was 1,251,453 acres. 

The progress of cultivation in quinquennial periods since 1881 is shown 
in the following table:— 


Average area under— | Acres per inhabitant under— a 
SY ee a | | ‘“ 
, ee Crops. Cultivation. Crops. 
acres, acres, 
1881-85 746,017 662,085 ‘91 “Bi 
4836-90 | — 1,021,567 835,367 99 “82 
1891-95 1,398,199 1,048, 554 11g | 88 
1896-1900 2,252,649 1,894,857 1:73 1°46 
1901-5 2,942,506 2,436,765 2-10 | 174 
1906-10 3,575,873 9,994,953 2°34 1-3t 
i911 4,437,224. + 8,881,921 271} 2-06 
1912 4,748,934 3,629,170 279 2-13 
1913 4,889,718 3,737,269 2°75 210 
1914 5,803,296 | 4,568,841 3-15 2-48 
1915 6,060,080 | 4,802,627 ' 3°25 2°38 


78313--A 
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Prior to the period covered by the table, exceedingly slow progress was 
made in agricultural development; even including grass lands, the average 
cultivation per inhabitant in 1891-5 was only a little over one acre, and the 
total area under crop did not reach a million acres until the season 1892-3. 
During the next six seasons expansion was much more rapid, and the recorded 
area increased to 2,000,000 acres. Since 1899 the rate of growth has been. 
much slower; but for the season 1914-15 the area amounted to 6,060,080: 
acres, an advance of 1,622,856 acres, or 36-6 per cent., since 1911. The 
recent increase is due mainly to the favourable ploughing seasons, to the 
high prices of agricultural produce, and to the subdivision of large estates. 
A further substantial advance will be recorded for the 1915-16 season, as. 
owing. to the abnormal conditions due to the European war an area of 
‘5,172,000 acres was sown with wheat alone. 


Prior: tothe season of 1914-15 the general collection of statistics relating: 
to primary products was carried out during the first quarter of the year,. 
and.the: season was regarded as ending on.31st March. The productions of 
late -erops—maize, potatoes, fruit, &c.—were ascertained at a later date, 
generally in July and August, and were included with the returns for the 
season: ended in March of that year. 


The statistical year now ends at 30th June, so that the collection of the 
statistics for the 1914-15 season was not commenced until July, 1915. 


With regard to pastoral returns, the stock figures relate to the animals 
depastured on or about 30th June, instead of 31st December, and particu- 
lars of production in respect of the season as a whole~—wool, dairy produce, 
&¢c.—are now shown for the year ended 30th June, instead of for the 
calendar year-as formerly. 


The area actually in cultivation reached 1 acre per inhabitant in the 
1889-90 season. During the next ten years the industry had so far developed 
_. that. in 1900 the rate was slightly in excess of 2 acres per head; but since 
that. year, until quite recently, the cultivation per capita has remained 
practically stationary. The average during each of the three years 1911-13 
was about 22 acres per head, but it has since advanced to 34 acres per 
inhabitant. The following statement shows, in. decennial periods to 1916 
and for the period 1910-14, the relative increases in population and in area 
under crop:— : 

1870-80. 1880-90, 1890-1900. 1900-10. 1910-14. 
Increase per cent. in population ... 500 50°0 21°6 20°1 14 
Increase per cent. in area under crop 98'1 35°5 186°8 38:3 42-2 


During the first ten years quoted above, the crop area increased much more 
rapidly than the population. From 1880 to 1890 these conditions were 
reversed, and the population increased at a faster rate by 41 per cent. 
than the crop area; but during the next period, 1890-1900, cultivation 
increased no less than 187 per cent., or nearly nine times faster than the 
population. This increase was due mainly to the cultivation of large 
areas on holdings previously devoted to pastoral purposes. Since 1900 
this phenomenal increase has not been maintained, and the decline in 
rapidity of development has been due partly to the check induced by 
adverse seasons, but more materially to the increased attention given to 
dairying; yet in the period 1900-1910 the area cropped increased 90 per cent. 
faster than the population. During the last four years of the period 
reviewed the rate of increase of the crop was nearly four times faster than 
that of the population. 


“> AGRICULTURE. Ser" 

The following statement of the area under crops in the seasons 1904-5, 
1909-10, and 1914-15 shows the districts in which the greatest advances 
have been made:— 


Index Numbers, 


Actual Area under Crops. (1904-5 = 100), 
Division, is nae 
1904-5. | 1909-10. 1914-35. 1909-10. |.1914-15. 
Coastal — acres. acres. acres, 
North Coast... ous ..| 105,418 305,726 | 91,169 100 86 
Hunter and Manning ... a 98,944 112,148 98,516 113 100 
Cumberland oi ea ees 45,266 43,821 37,333 97 82 
South Coast es ar eee 48,662 56,348 | 44,061 116 91 
Total aa be .. | 288,290 318,043 271,079 107 91 
Tableland— | 
Northen... 0. wt 71,955 78,844- | . 74,836 110 | 104 
Central 2.00. eee, = 231,522 245,513 325,022 106 | 140 
Southern .. iss oie | 58,264 62,651 71,643 |. 108 | 123 
Total wate aes .:{ 361,741 387,008 471,521 107 | 130 
Western Slopes— : \ 
North .., dee es ...{ - 247,859 314,928 487,050 127 196 
Central... vee ae ee| 874,848 511,921 | © 735,114 137 | - 196 
South ia ci $55 | 408,636 574,809 937,126 141 229 
| anaes, 
Total me oa .. | 1,081,378 | 1,401,658 | 2,159,290 104 209 
Western Plains— i Sa : 
North... oe we oe} = 10,911 9,656 28,808 88 | 264 
Central... See ne | 230,362 255,788 447,468 102 |} 179 
Total ; see é 261,273 265,444 476,276 102 182 
Riverina... ss) 702,141 | 787,082 | 1,420,074 | 112 | 202 
se ' i 
Western Division ... oes wes 18,150 15,629 | 10,387 | ° 86 57 
All Divisions .., a ...| 2,672,973 | 3,174,864 | 4,808,627 119 |- 180 


It is evident from these figures that during the ten years between 1905 
and 1915 there has been a general increase throughout the State, with the 
exception of the coastal districts and Western Division. 3 


The largest aggregate increase as compared with 1904-5 has taken place 
in the South-western Slope, and amounts to 528,490 acres. Taken as a 
whole, the Western Slopes show au advance of 1,127,912 acres. The districts 
which show the heaviest proportions of the total cultivation are the Riverina, 
with 29-5 per cent, and the Western Slopes, with an aggregate of 449 per 
cent. in its three divisions. The remaining 25-6 per cent. of the total 
cultivation is distributed over the Coastal, Tableland, Western Plains, and . 
Western Division, only 0:2 per cent. of the area under crop being in the 
last-named. 


The great extension of cultivation since 1892 has been fostered by wheat- 
growing on large estates formerly devoted almost, exclusively to grazing, by 
the added security against bad seasons afforded by wool and wheat-farmix / 
in conjunction, also by the adoption of the system of farming on shares, and, 
more recently, by the subdivision of large holdings for closer settlement. 
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CULTIVATION IN EACH DivIstoNn. 


In order that the figures relating to cultivation may be fully appre 
ciated, the following table has been prepared, showing the total area under 
crops, in conjunction with the total area, and the area in occupation, in 
each division during the season 1914-15 :-— 


Arca nder— __—_'_[Prepertion of area. 
aaa Total oo — - 
of lacre pe grasses. area | occupa- 
and over, | tion. 
Coastal— acres, acres. acres. | acres. |Per cent. per cent. 
North Coast ve ane 5,409,370} 4,171,136} 91,169, $70,415, 1-7 | 22 
Hunter and aenning ...{ 10,390,920] 6,219,385: 98,516} 152,277) 9 1-6 
Cumberland wr .| 1,070,989 531,094) 37,333 3,633) 3:5 7-0 
South Coast ise «| 5,484, 122 2,413,934 44,061] 180,754 8 | 18 
t i i 
otal... 4. vs 22,355,401) 13,335,549] 271,079] 1,207,079) 1-2 | 2-0 
Tableland-— 
Northern... aa ..| 8,928,487] 7,527,274] 74,856; 14,353) -8 10 
Central bey Sve | 8,989,259) 6,408,437| 325,022 5,282) 3°6 6&1 
Southern... sive ve 7,913,500) 6,514,995) 71,643 2,461 9 | 11 
Total... ... ++.) 25,881,246; 20,450,606) 471,521, 22,096, 18 | 2°3 
Weatern Slopes— I : 
North vee vee} 9,818,555] 8,742,012] 487,050! 4,905) 5-0 | 56 
Central ie ane ne] 6,252,567| 5,122,296) 735,114 2,519) 118 | 14:3 
South eo bat | 8,185,759) 7,193,023) 937,126 8,389; 11°4 13:0 
Total... 4 +} 24,261,881, 21,057,331/2,159,290 15,813! 8-9 | 10°3 
Western Plains— | i | 
North oe we +! 10,030,901| 8,164,235] 28,808 250) °3 4 
Central tee tee +--| 16,029,8S0| 15,257,424| 447,468 833; 28 29: 
Total... ... «| 26,060,781] 23,421,659, 476,276, 1,083, 18 | 2-0 
Riverina sie ake ss TGC Oe 18,334,797.1, 420,074 | 5,822| 7:2 TT 
Western Division... ...| 80,368,498) 78 sal) 10,387 co 
All Divisions... _..'198,634,880 174,672,313 4,808,627/1,251,453) 2-4 2°8 
| 


Only 2-4 per cent. of the total area of New South Wales is actually 
devoted to the growth of agricultural produce; and if the small extent of 
Jand upon which grasses have been sown for dairy-farming purposes be 
added to the area under crops, the proportion reaches only 8-05 per cent.,. 
and represents about 3-25 acres per head of population. The proportion. 
of the cultivation area on alienated holdings is only 8 per cent. of the 
total area of alicnated rural lands in holdings of 1 acre and over; of the 
area in occupation, 55,493,856 acres are alienated and 119,178,457 acres 
are leased from the Crown. ‘The arza of Cruwn lands under crops amounted’ 
to only 344,112 acres. 


Purely agricultural settlements are confined to limited areas in the 
alluvial lands of the lower valleys of the coastal rivers, and to parts of 
the southern and central divisions of the tableland; and the cultivation 
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of crops is conducted, to a large extent, conjointly with grazing opera- 
tions. Tenant occupancy, so general in the United Kingdom, is but little. 
known in New South Wales; of the total area under crop 4,200,332 acres, 
or 87-3 per cent., were cultivated by owners, and 608,295 acres, being 12-7 
per cent., were cultivated by tenant occupiers, including Crown land lessees. 


In addition to the area shown as cultivated and under sown grasses, 
70,886,847 acres were ringbarked and partly cleared and under native 
grasses; and 2,136,754 acres were ready for cultivation on alienated hold-. 
ings, consisting of 1,582,199 acres which had been cropped previously, 
381,248 acres of new land cleared and prepared for ploughing, and 178,312. 
acres in fallow. 


Cultivation is not confined to particular districts, but is carried on in 
all parts of the State. Some of the best lands for producing cereals are’ 
in the hands of the pastoralists, so that farmers are not always settled on 
the kind of country best suited for the cultivation of their crops. 


The county of Cumberland, which contains the densest population, has, 
a large area cultivated in proportion to area under occupation; but 
generally the Western Slopes show the largest relative areas under culti- 
vation, followed in order by the Riverina and Central Tableland. In the 
North-western Plain and the Western Division there is practically no 
cultivation. 


REeLAtive. IMpoRTANCE OF BACH. CROP. 


The largest proportion of the area under crops is devoted to the. 
cultivation of wheat, which in 1913-14 accounted for 70-1 per cent. of the 
total; the area for hay was 17-5 per cent., maize 3-4 per cent., for green 
food 3-2 per cent., and oats 2:3 per cent. The following statement shows the 
cultivated area for each of the principal crops, at intervals since 1880-1, 
and the relative importance. of each crop :—~ 


Area, Proportion per cent. 
Ope 1880-1. 1900-1. 3910-11. | 1914-15. 1880-2, 1900-1 1910-11.|1914-15, 
acres. acres, acres. | acres. 
Wheat ... ...| 258,187 | 1,530,609 | 2,128,826 | 2,758,024) 40-2 | 62°6 | 62°9 | 57°3 
Maize ... «| 127,196 206,051 213,217 143,663) 20-2 | 8:4 63 30 
Barley ... ei 8,056 9,485 7,082 4,831) 13 4 2 ‘1. 
Oats se ‘1 17,922 - 29,383 77,991 | 48,476) 2°9 12) 23 9 
Hay .. ..| 181,153} 466,236 | 688,577 | 785,944,209, 191] 18-9 163 
Green food wf 21,383 78,144 179,382 949,619) 3:4 32) 53} 19°7 
Potatoes w| 19,095 29,408 44,452 30,418] 3:0 1:2! 1:3 6 
Sugar-cane ...|_ 10,971 22,114 13,763 11,421) 1:7 9 “4 3 
Vines... ws 4,800 8,441 8,321 | 7,985 8. 3 2 2 
Orchards...) ) og sgn | § 46.234 | 47,354 | s2,079 } a {19 4} 14 
Market-gardens a ( 7,764 9,813 10,502) J. 3 3 2 
Other crops...) 10,902 12,948 17,239 | 12,979) 1:7 | 5 3) 30 
Total ...! 629,180 | 2,446,767 | 3,886,017 | 4,811,871| 100 100} 100| 100 ° 
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Since 1900 the figures include the areas double-cropped, viz., ease acres, 
4,096: acres, and 3,244 acres respectively. 


The area devoted to wheat has always exceeded that given to other 
crops, and from the season 1880-1 the proportion, though fluctuating, has 
remained high. It now stands at over 57 per cent. of the whole area under 
cultivation, but this does not represent its true relationship. to the other 
crops, since an area of about 800,000 acres, which, under normal con- 
ditions, would have been harvested for grain, was “eaten-off” by stock on. 

‘account of drought. Consequently, the area under green fodder crops 
during 1914-15 reached nearly 950,000 acres, as compared: with 146,000 acres 
in the previous season. During the same time the proportion under maize. 
has decreased from 20 per cent. to 3 per cent.; other crops have not varied 
materially. 

CuLtivaTED HoLpINGs. 


The number of holdings on which the principal crops were cultivated 
during the last five years is shown below:— 


Number of Holdings. 
pat 1910-11. 1911-12, 1912-13, | 1913-14. 1914-15. 
Wheat... bait vee wt 18,261 18,263 19,469 | 21,453 20,419 
Maize... Se -_ | 20,951 18,472 18,187 16,831 14,856 
‘Barley... aes ae | 1,447 1,445 1,869 2,159 2,511 
Oats. ont oe ae «| 13,187 12,754 13,483 14,683 14,112 
‘Pomtocsa ae Sag all Ria 7,271 6,865 7,293 5,776 
“Tobacco ... sis baie axe 94 115 148 162 120 
Sugar-cane ae ee is 927 1,168 764 739 714 
“Grapes... ee _ re 1,679 1,514 1,437 1,471 1,352 
Fruit—Citrus ... aia | 4,799 4,735 4,827 5,033 ,. 5,303 
Other... on | 9,325 9,110 8,960 9,365 ., 8,967 
Market Garden Produce ee 3,598 3,368 3,581 3,373 2,972 
“Total Cultivated Holdings, 43,323. 47,810 48,943 50,255 49,269 


Until 1918-14 the increase in wheat holdings is pronounced, but during 
the following season ploughing operations were restricted considerably. 
owing to the inadequate rainfall in various districts, and there was a 
falling-off in the number of wheat holdings. During 1915-16 the number 
of wheat holdings increased to 22,252. 1918-14 marks the commencement 
of.a sudden decline in maize holdings. In comparison to the area culti- 
vated, the number of maize holdings is far in excess of those of wheat, due 
to many dairy-farmers cropping small areas of maize for use on the farms, 
while much of..the wheat. acreage—about one-fourth—is cultivated under 
the “shares” system, by which a number of growers ‘cultivate one holding. 
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VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 

The average value of the principal crops, with the proportion of each 
to the total value, during the last three years, is'shown in the following. 
table; the values are based on prices realised on the farm. and not on the 
Sydney market :— 


Value. Proportion per cent. 
oe 1912-13. ieiie 1914-15, 1912-13. ioe ote, 
£ | &£ £ 

Wheat 0... seve 5,238,580 | 5,988,200 | 3,274,450 | 42-2 | 44°3 | 32°6 
Maize aes tee as| 878,300 | 760,770 | 767,080! 9:2 | 74) 77 
Barley oo... sees 61,400} ~— 61,670 9,970| <3) ‘S| 41 
Oats seas uae wef 223,210 | 214,180 | 111,850] 18] 19] Vt 
Hay and straw .., ... «| 3,260,810 | 3,220,170 | 3,643,650 | 21-4 | 27°6 | 36-3 
Green food... 6. ws 360,380-] 348,820] 513,000 | 4:3 | 3:0) 5-1. 
Potatoes .., bas ws wee 838,710-] 348,936 | 277,270] 5:1] 29) 28 
Sugar-cane... «. sss| 140,920 | 179,820] 190,180} 15 | 12) 19 
Grapes. wees vee, «90,010 | 91,060] 74,800] 8) 8] 
Wine and brandy... ts ae 63,670 | 46,490 45,120 ‘T i ss 
Fruit—Citrus .., | 289,040 | 219,820] 257,870 | 30 | 21 | 26 
, «Other =, eS | 805,660 | 244,950] 233,130! 3:8) 26 | 28: 
Market-gardens ...- .. —...| 369,480 | 401,060 | 405,280.| 3-6, 31, 4-0 
Other crops dieché tes od 251,620 | 251,760 228,710 | 23 21 ee ; 
Total... ... «(1,816,790 |12,377,650 [10,031,760 ; 100 .| 100.) 100. 


The value of agricultural production in the season 1914-15 was not so 
high as in that of the two preceding seasons, owing to drought conditions, 
but the enhanced values due to the war largely compensated growers for 
diminished production. 


It is apparent. that the agricultural wealth of New South Wales at present 
depends mainly on the return from wheat and hay, the value of these crops: 
in 1914-15 being £6,918,100, or 68-9 per cent. of the total. The return of 
wheat for the season 1914-15 shows a total crop of only 12,830,530 bushels, 
valued at £3,274,450, the diminished production being ‘due to the dry 
‘weather Eeaditiens which prevailed over a wide area of the State. It is 
gratifying to record that during the 1915-16 season the value to the 
farmers of the grain crop alone—taking only 3s. per bushel—was 
£10,098,500, or £67,000 in excess of the total value of all crops produced in. 
the previous season, The value of maize is next in importance, but at a 
considerably lower level; the value of fruit, and the returns from market: 
gardens, green food, potatoes, vines, and sugar-cane are comparatively of 
much smaller value. The value of green food is much higher than usual 
owing to: the abnormally large area of wheat fed-off on account of the dry 
Weather, _ 
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The next statement shows the areas cultivated and the value of the 
production from agriculture, as well as the average value per acre over 
five-year periods since 1881 :— 


{ 7 
Seasons ended Jane. | areas Caitivated.| Production, | Value per acre, 
acres. £ £ os. d. 
1881—1885 3,310,427 17,971,776 5 8 7 
1886—1890 4,176,834 19,229,839 412 1 
1891—1895 5,242,770 18,940,086 312 3 
1896—1900 9,474,285 26,003,397 21411 
1901—1905 12,183,823 30,827,138 : 210 7 
1906—1910 14,121,264 39,875,810 216 6 
1911 3,381,921 9,493,060 216 2 
1912 3,629,170 9,745,820 213 9 
1913 3,737,269 11,816,790 3 3 3 
1914 4,568,841 12,377,650 214 2 
1915 4,808,627 10,031,760 219 


The highest relative value received in any year was 1881-2, when the 
return was £7 4s. 5d. per acre. Decrease in prices, not want of productive- 
uless, caused the decline in value after 1882. The fall in prices, especially 
of wheat, was very rapid down to 1896; for the next three years there was a 
very material increase; in 1900 they fell again to the 1896 level; but in 1902 
there was a general increase; while towards the close of 1903, and almost up 
to the close of 1903-4, the effects of the adverse season were acutely felt, and 
prices rose to double those of the previous year. At the end of the 1903-4 
season, when heavy crops began to arrive, prices again fell, but they 
recovered during the following year. The value of production per acre rose 
steadily from the season 1904-5, to £3 8s. 9d. in 1910, when it was the highest 
since 1893. For the season 1914-15 the return per acre (£2 1s. 9d.) is the 
lowest since 1904-5. As previously indicated, the effects of the drought were 
very severely felt throughout the agricultural districts, and many crops failed 
absolutely, whilst others gave a very meagre return. In numerous instances 
tke wheat and other cereal crops barely covered the ground, and they were 
practically valueless, even when eaten-off by stock. These failures reduced 
considerably the average value obtained per acre, although the high prices 
of all agricultural products partially counterbalanced the diminished pro- 
duction. 

5 
AVERAGE VALUE PER ACRE. 


The average value per acre of various crops during the seasons 1913-15 are 
shown below in comparison with the average for the last ten years :— 


Average Values per Acre. | Average value 

‘Crop. > ; for 10 years, 
_ 19121-913. 1913-1914. 1914-1915, | 1906-15. 

Grain— £s. d. £3. d. £8. d. £3. d. 
Wheat... 2.7 0 117 4 13 9 116 2 
Maize .. 419 0 417 0 5 69 411 8 
Oats... 212 5 21 5 211 3 2 510 
Hay. 0. ee ef BBD 319 7 411 6 313 1 
Potatoes... Be aN vf 9 18 6 9 0 2 9 2 4 1019 8 
Sugar-cane .., aa oe {| 2219 3 29 0 3 3112 6 22 13 10 
Vineyards ... a _ .| 2014 7 18 15 6 1715 0 1618 7 
Orchards. ... Pix fis | 14 8 8 1219 0 13.19 2 11 13 10 
Market-gardens ... a | 387.10 6 37 16 2 38 11 10 3212 2 
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i - ie SWARE-FARMING. 


The division of the profits between the owners of the land and the 
farmers (called share-farming) has reached important dimensions. The 
system is applied to dairy-farming also, especially in the coastal districts 
north of county Cumberland, but in comparison with the area cultivated, 
ihe area for dairies is inconsiderable. During 1914-15, 288 share dairy- 
farmers were employed on 144 holdings, of which 5,393 acres were under 
fodder crops chiefly, and 88,825 acres were used for grazing and other 
purposes. In addition, 1,068,187 acres were cultivated by 4,218 farmers on 
2,090 holdings devoted to the production of crops alone. 

It will be seen that the area grown for wheat grain is the largest, and in 


a subsequent table will be shown the increasing importance of share-farming 
of wheat. The areas farmed on shares for grain in 1914-15 were as follow :— 


Number of— Area for grain only. 
Divisi 2 Z} rumsed 
ivision. E 2 F on aiares: 2 g Bs Fe 2 é ae 
B | ae E | # [84/85] & |e [58 
j 
_ Coastal— | | acres. acres. | acres.| acs./acs.| acs. | acs, | acs. 
North Coast vel 7; 4 774 ae 558 i ailcasetlese 
Hunterand Manning 14) 21) 2,878 333 | 389 |... / 47] 10)... | 35 
Metropolitan co 1 1 18 Sea on 
South Coast... 9.) 1 2 312]... 128 
Total.. ... 23 38! 3,982) 333/1,075|.../47] 10. ... | 35 
Tableland— yy | Zz is oe 
Northern ... «| 20| 36 | 2,473 741 | 604159 | 4 | 285) ... 
Central .. ... «| 153 | 276 52,042 | 39,783 131 |... |... | 825) 25 
Southern... wl 17 27 3,766 | 2,837) .. |... |... | 217 


Total .. -»| 190 | 339 | 58,281 | 43,361 | 735 | 59) 4 | 827| 25 


} 
ee) | 


Western Slopes— 


North. ws an} 264) 586 97,840 | 74,355 | 155]... |... | 180]... | 24 
Central “we ..{ 392} 710 | 161,519 }125,888} ... | 85 | 20 | 610 
South wwe} 546 | 1,168 | 331,499 | 250,235 | 1,025 | 70 | 90 |3,009 

Total ...| 1,202 | 2,464 | 590,858 | 450,473 |1,180 (155 |110 [3,799] ... | 24 


Western Plains— 


North vee. gece 18!) “87 3,062 | 2,454) 2. fu fe) ee 
Central ......, 200 359 | 103,194 84195) 2. [| |. | 60 
Total (7218 | 386 | 106,256 | 86,619, ... |... |)... | 60 

ies —, 
Riverina... 457 | 986 | 314,203 197,992} ... | 88]... | 320 


Western Div:sion 


Total, N. S. Wales...| 2,060 |4,213 {1,073,530 | 778,808 | 2,990 |302 |161 |5,016| 25 | 59 
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In addition to the grain shown in the preceding table, the following crops 
were also cultivated :— 


a 4 
Hey : 5 #| 3 ce 
7 3 2 ia) 2. < 
eee * ? 3 : 3 Gl Gal gl]. 
Division. a s € z 9 or a$|-32)¢ 
; 4 d q a 8 y | 38] a3] Be] 8 
a|2]2] € | 2 | 4 | 83) 26! g213 
E16 |. 4 cS & | 6 [oe] BF) ae] é 
- ae 1 
Coastal— acres, acres. acres acres. | acres.|acres, acres.!acres,|acres,| acs. 
North Coast ri ees one 2 197; 12; 4 1 
-Hunter and Manning} 110 24) 770! 1,696 27 4} 12 3 18 ie 
Metropolitan edly ee 18 os ae ae Maal! whee pee 
South Coast ... ats 12 61 a8 108 8 ass Res a6 tan Mace 
Total ... .-| 122) 103 772 | 1,396 47 8 13 3 18 
Tableland— . | in he ‘ rs 
Northen ......| 259} 323 4 11: he8-) ata] eee) ane) ode Pee, 
Central ar ...{ 6,948 | 2,533 | 296 | 1,250 » 608; ... 66} 70] ... | 7 
Southern... | 141) 581} 20] .. ) av]. | 2] Vl ude. 
1 
Total ... ...| 7,348 | 3,387 | 320] 1,261 | 808 | ... 68 | 7k og [fT 
Western Slopes— =a a et = Poh 
North., ... ../ 2,218] .. | 68 | 20,497] 1| 1] 2] .. | 5 [834 - 
; Central es ...{12,919| 836 67 | 21,099| .., ee iat eee aoa oe 
South... ... —_..,|29,784}3,495 | 244 | 43,506)... |... | 41] we | we] ee 
: a SORES eae ee PCE |e 
Total ... ...,44,92] | 4.331 | 379 | 85,102 1 1) 43] ... 5 [334 
| 
Western Plains— | i r Re les a 
North... wat wf 411), as 197| 
Central ... | 7,280). |... | 11,689. 
t | 
he o ca es es 
Total... ...| 7,661] ... | ... | 11,886 
i 
Riverina ive .../25,653) 566 |... | 89,572| ... se}? 12 
Western Division | 
Total, N. S. Wales...|85,705 | 8,387+.1,471 |189,217| 856| 9|136| 74| 23 341 


* Includes 194,872 acres of wheat, 276 acres cf maize, 1°6 acres of barley, 1,276 acres of oats, 
66 acres of rye, 557 acres of sorghum, 4 acres of cane, 130 acres of rape, and 1,880 acres 
of lucerne. + Includes 85 acres of barley hay. 


Wueat ACREAGE, 


In New South Wales, as in most other countries, the area devoted to 
wheat far exceeds that of any other cereal; and it is in this form of 
cultivation that the returns of the State show the greatest expansion. 
In the season 1914-15 the total area sown with wheat increased by. 
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380,000 acres, but the area harvested for grain—2,758,024 acres—was 447,373 
acres less than in 1918-4, and represented only 57 per cent. of the whole 
area under cultivation, as compared with 70 per cent. in the previous year. 
Owing to the dry season, the wheat crops on 815,561 acres—mainly intended 


for grain—failed to mature, and in consequence were eaten-oft by: stock, or 


otherwise used.as green food. 


During the previous eight seasons the area similarly treated—although 
reaching 128,813 acres in 1907-8—did not exceed 56, 590 acres annually ¢ over 


’ the whole period. 


é 


The year 1897-8 may be said: to mark the beginning of the present era of 
wheat- -growing in the State, for it was in. that year that the production for 
the first time exceeded the consumption, and left a surplus available for 
export. The following statement shows the area under wheat in the various 


, districts in: the season:.1907-8 and 1915-16 in comparison with 1897-8 :— 


Area under Wheat for Grain. 


Proportion in each 


i 
t 


District. 
Division. “ = j 
* 1897-8. | 1907-8. 1915-16. 1897-8. \. 1907-8, | 1915-16. 
| 
: acres, acres. acres, per cent. |per cent. |per cent. 
_ Coastal 16,192 4,940 12,537 16 4 3 
Tableland— . 
Northern 20,686 6,362 6,920 21 4 4 
Central’... 80,318 62,587 86,156 8} 45 20 
( Southern 22,421 4,990 12,734 22 4 | 3 
Total ... 123,425 73,939 105,810 12-4 53 | 2°5 
- Western Slopes— | 
North 59,330 172,907 458,313 6-0 12-4 10°8 
Central’ .., 102,136 273,025 698,678 10°3 19°6 16°5 
South | 198,268 274,950 964,451 19-9 19°9. 22°8 
‘ = ! 

Total ... 359,734 720,882 | -2,121,442 36:2 519 50'1 
Western Plains 31,589 142,979 596,396 3:2 10°3 14k 
Riverina © 460,474 445,537 | 1,897,434 46°4 32:0 33-0 
Western Division... 1,936 1,894 1,455 2 “lt. . Vaden 

All Divisions ...|_ 993,350 | 1,390,171 | 4,235,074 |-100°0 | 100°0 | 100-0 


As might be expected, the proportions of land under wheat in each 
district generally follow the same order as shown in a previous table for 


the -total area under cultivation. 
each district changed considerably. 


proportions 


in 


Between 1898 and 1916, however, the 
The 


Tablelands, 


for instance, now include only 2-5 per cent. of the whole area, as against 


-12:4 per cent. in 1898, and the Riverina 33 per cent., as against 46-4 


per cent., while the Western Slopes have increased from 386-2- per cent. 
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<!to 50-1 per cent., and the Western Plains from 3:2 per cent, to 14:1 per 
cent. The largest relative increase in area hag been in the Western Plains, 
where it is now more than eighteen times the area of 1898. The North- 
western Slope is next, followed closely by the Central-western and South- 
western Slopes. On the Northern and Southern Tablelands wheat-growing 
is declining in favour. The great bulk of the wheat is grown on the Western 
Slopes and in the eastern part of the Riverina, these districts together 
contributing over 83 per cent. of the whole. On the Coast, in the Western 
‘Division, and in the Central-western Plain, with the exception of the 
eastern fringe, the wheat area and the yield are very small. The expansion 
in the Western Plains is attributable to the increase around Narromine. 


Wueat YIELD, 


The next statement shows the yield in each of the above-named districts 
in the same years:— 


Yield of Grain. Average yield per acre. 
Division, ; j : 
1897-8, 1907-8, 1915-16. 1897-8. | 1907-8 | 1915-16, 
bushels. bushels. bushels. |bushels /bushels jbushels 
Coastal... vee eee 329,274 23,996 108,110 20°3 49 86 
= = \ | we. pa 
“‘Tableland— 
Northern sae a 300,215 90,728 63,566 145 14:3 9-2 
Central oan wis 933,296 479,404 | 1,378,044 11:6 V7 16:0 
Southern oe | 242,556 42,176 206,815 | 10°8 85] 162 
Total... aie | 1,476,067. 612,308 | 1,648,425.| 12:0 8:3 15°6 
‘Western Slopes— | 
North ... fe ...| 1,208,859 | 1,070,344 | 5,788,460 | 90-4 62] 126 
Central cd ...| 1,398,967 | 2,033,284 | 11,975,140 13°7 74 17:1 
South .. 4. ...| 1,849,521 | 2,482,004 | 17,588,525 93 90} 182 
Total ... sa ...| 4,457,347 | 5,585,632 | 35,352,125 12°4 77 16°7 
‘Western Plains .., oes 563,066 611,852 | 6,029,350 17'8 43 10°1 
Riverina... ae «| 3,725,421 | 2,306,188 | 24,177,095 8-1 5-2 17°3 
Western Division See 8,936 15,908 8,285 4°6 84 / 57 
All Divisions ... ...| 10,560,111 | 9,155,884 | 67,323,390 10°6 66 159 


‘he most prolific district usually is the North-western Slope, which 
shows the highest average yield over the whole period covered by the 
table, except. the Coastal Division and the Northern Tableland, where the 
aggregate yields-are not large. The Riverina and South-western Slope, 
which yield the largest aggregate crops, control the general average for 
the State. uA foe 
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To further illustrate the relative extent of the acreage under wheat 
for grain, and the resultant yield for 1907-8 and 1915-16, the following table 
shgws the index numbers of those years in relation to 1897-8, which is 
taken as a basis, and is equal to 100:— 


eta: Wheat Acreage. 7 Yield. 
1907-8. 1915-16. 1907-8. 1915~16. 
Coastal .., nid rom 50°5 774 73 32-8 
Tableland— . 
Northern fo ons 30°7 335 30 2 21:2 
Central... 77-9 107°3 Blt) 47-7 
Southern 22-6 £6°8 17°3 85°3 
Total... 599 85-7 415 117 
Western Slopes— | 
North ... ot sat 291-4 7725 88'5 4788 
Central... ee Wi 267°3 684°0 1453 856-0 
South. a, 138-7 486-4 .| - 1342 951-0 
Total .....) 2004 “5897 | «1253 793-1 
‘Western Plains .., aa 452°1 1,888 °0 " 1€8°8 1,070°8 
Riverina... 96'8 303-5 1019 |. 649-0 
Western Division at 978 | 752 178°0 92°7 
All Divisions... 139°9 426°3 86°7 6375 


A great proportion of the immense area of the State, hitherto devoted 
exclusively to pastoral pursuits, consists of land which could be utilised 
profitably for agriculture, much of it being more suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of wheat than some of the land now under crop; and the returns 
show that wheat-growing, which was confined formerly to small farmers, 
is engaging the attention of a number of the large landholders, who 
cultivate areas of thousands of acres in extent, and use the most modern 
and effective implements and machinery for ploughing, sowing, and 
harvesting. 


GOVERNMENT WHEAT-MARKETING SCHEME, 1915-16. 


Owing to the extraordinary conditions arising out of the state of war, the 
marketing of Australian wheat of the 1915-16 season presented unusual 
difficulties. The quantity of wheat available for export was the largest on 
record, and shipping space has been, and still is, difficult to obtain. The 
Governments of the Commonwealth and of the wheat-producing States— 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia— 
therefore decided to assume control of the crop, and to arrange for 
receiving, financing, shipping, and marketing the wheat. The Minister for 
Agriculture in each State controls the State organisation appointed ta 
receive the wheat and load it on ship. é 
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Questions of shipping and finance as affecting the general scheme are 
arranged by a Central Committee, consisting of the Prime Minister of the 
Commonwealth and the State Ministers for Agriculture, with the assistance 
of an advisory board representing ‘the wheat-exporting firms, the firms. 
acting as Government agents in the States, the Commonwealth chartering. 
agents, and the associated banks of Australia. 


The internal State organisation to carry out the scheme is arranged by 
the State Governments. Agents have been appointed to receive the wheat 
at various centres on behalf of their respective Governments, to issue cer- 
‘tificates showing the quantity and quality, to store, to consign to shipping 
ports, and to ship the grain. Arrangements were made in the first instance 
for a part-payment to holders of certificates on the basis of 3s. per bushel 
f.o.b. at the principal ports of shipment—being 2s. 6d. per bushel to the 
farmer, and 6d. per bushel to the expenses account for railway freight and 
other handling charges—the difference between the amount thus received 
and’ the average price for all the wheat exported from the States, less 
expenses, including interest, will be paid to holders of certificates at the 
Close of the season. 


The selling is entrusted to a London board, consisting of the High 
Commissioner for Australia, the Agents-General of the States concerned, 
in co-operation with the London representatives of the principal Australian 
wheat-buying firms. Selling commission and charges are at fixed rates, and 
the returns for the sales of each cargo are credited to the exporting State. 
Provision is made for supplying millers with wheat. , a 


After all the exportable wheat from a State has been sold and. its wheat 
account credited with the proceeds, the amount remaining will be divided 
amongst. the farmers pro rata on the quantities delivered to the Government 
agents, this being a further payment for their wheat. — 


In New South Wales the firms which have hitherto purchased and handled 
the wheat have been appointed as Government agents. Commission is pay- 
able at the rate of 34d. per bushel, which covers cost of receiving, sampling,. 
stacking, protecting, trucking, storing at port, and loading on ship. The 

_agents are responsible to the Government for the weight and condition of 
the wheat they receive; they provide bags, and undertake all necessary 
re-bagging at country or port stacks. 


The flour-millers hava been appointed as Government agents also to. 
receive wheat for trade requirements, and to issue certificates. The millers 
receive commission at the rate of 14d. per bushel, and pay the Government 
fortnightly for the wheat they use, 


On, delivery at the country station or mill siding, the farmer receives a 
certificate on which he may obtain at the local bank an advance at the rate 
of 2s. 6d. per bushel f.a.q. wheat; arrangements were made in September,. 
1916, for a further advance of 6d. per bushel. 


Similar arrangements will be made for the disposal of the Australian 
wheat crop for the 1916-17 season. 


WuEat SHARE-FARMING. 


A considerable portion of the new area which is being brought under 
wheat in New South Wales is cultivated on the shares system, especially 
in the southern portion of the State. Under this system, the owner 
leases his land, which is cleared, fenced, and: ready for the plough, to the 
agriculturist for.a period, for the purpose of wheat-growing only, the farmer 
tenant possessing the right of running upon the estate the horses necessary 
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for working the farm, and the owner the right of depasturing his stock 
when the land is not in actual cultivation: It is usual for the owner: to 
provide the seed-wheat and bluestone for pickling the seed, bags and twihe. 
for his own share of the crop; and the tenant supplies the machinery and 
horses necessary to work the land, also the necessary labour, bags, and 
twine for his own share of the crop; and he must keep gates and fences in 
‘good repair. Up to a specified yield, the parties to the agreement take 
‘equal shares of the produce, any excess going to the farmer as a bonus; 
the system, however, is subject to local arrangements. The number of acres 
farmed on the shares system in each of the ten seasons ending with 1914-15 
is shown below :— 


Season. | Area. f Season, Area. 
- | : 
acres. i acres. 

1905-6 402,234 1910-11: 473,079 
1906-7 429,543 | 1911-12 616,607 
1907-8 348,444 | 1912-13 618,333 
1908-9 307,750 i 1913-14 959,135 
1909-10 364,579 1914-15 1,019,385 


_ Of the area cultivated on the shares system in 1914-15, 578,527 acres were 
an the Western Slopes and 312,415 acres in the Riverina Division. 


Further particulars regarding wheat-growing on the shares system will 
e found on pages 827 and 828. : 


Extrension or WHEAT CULTIVATION. 


The progress of wheat-growing for many years was slow and irregular, 
and it was not until 1878 that the area exceeded 200,000, acres. During the 
next eight years the area increased by 100,000 acres, and in 1886 it was 
337,780 acres. Since then thearea has fluctuated considerably, but the-general 
tendency has been to advance, and in 1898 1,319,503 acres were reaped for 
‘grain. In 1910 the two-million acres mark was reached, and three years 
later the area increased to 3,205,397 acres. A large area failed during 1914 
‘on account of the dry weather, but the area harvested for grain in 1915— 
4,235,074 acres—was over 1,000,000 acres in advance of the figures for 1913, 
-and was the highest on record. ; 


The season of 1914-15 was a period of low production; but as in the case 
of the drought of 1902-3, it was followed by a season of abundance. In 
1915 the ploughing season proved favourable, and in consequence of the 
-war in which the Empire is engaged, farmers increased their wheat areas to 
‘such an extent that with an opportune rainfall, and especially in the South- 
~western Slope and Riverina divisions, the resultant harvest exceeded the: 
previous highest production in 1913-14 by over 77 per cent., and was nearly 
two-and-a-half times greater than the average annual production during 
the quinquennial period ended with 1914-15. The average yield—15:9 
‘bushels per acre—is the highest since 1903-4, and is 5 bushels above the 
average of the previous ten years, ey 
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The following statement shows the area under wheat for grain at in- 
tervals since 1875-6, together with the total production and average yield 
per acre:— 


: 4 rs 
Pp Bt under Yield. | Area under jc Cele — 5 
eason, eat for ‘| Season. Wheat for : 
i Average fi Average 
sidan Total. per acre. |i Grain. Total. per acre. 
] | 
acres, bushels. | bushels. | ! acres. bushels. [bushels. - 


1875-6 | 133,609 | 1,958,640) 14-66 || 1906-7 | 1,866,253 | 21,817,938 | 11-69 
1880-1 | 253,137 | 3,717,355) 14°69 | 1907-8 | 1,390,171 | 9,155,884 | 6°59 
1885-6 | 264,867 | 2,733,133| 10-45 |] 1908-9 | 1,394,056 | 15,483,276, 11-11 
1890-1 | 333,233 | 3,649,216) 10-95 || 1909-10 | 1,990,180 | 28,532,029 | 14°34 
1895-6 | 596,684 | 5,195,312) 8-71 | 2,128,826 | 27,913,547 | 13°12 
1900-1 | 1;530,609 | 16,173,771 | 10°56 |! 1911-12 | 2,380,710 | 25,088,102 | 10°54 
1901-2 | 1,392,070 | 14,808,705 | 10°64 |! 1912-13 | 2,231,514 | 32,487,336 | 14°56 
1902-3 | 1,279,760 | 1,585,097| 1-24 |; 1913-14 | 3,205,397 | 38,020,381) 11:86 
1903-4 | 1,561,111 | 27,334,141 | 17°51 | 1914-15 | 2,758,024 | 12,830,520} 465 
1904-5 | 1,775,955 | 16,464,415 | 9-27 || 1915-16") 4,235,074 | 67,323,390 | 15-90 
1905-6 | 1,939,447 | 20,737,200 | 10°69 | 


_ 
© 
= 
r 
iL 
- 


* Advance figures—subject to revision. 


Apparently lack of capacity to produce a payable average has not been the 
cause of the tardiness in development of wheat cultivation. The highest 
averages recorded have been 17-51 in 1903-4 and 17-37 in 1886-7. The 
lowest was 1:24 bushels in the season 1902-3. During the whole period there 
were only eight seasons when the yield fell below 10 bushels per acre, the 
drop in each case being due to drought conditions, and it may be said that 
from equal qualities of soil a better yield is now obtained than was 
realised twenty years ago—a result due largely to extension of agricultural 
education, to the use of fertilisers, and to more economical harvesting 
appliances; furthermore rust, smut, and other forms of disease in wheat 
have been less frequent and less general in recent years. 

During the month of July in each year inquiries as to the area under 
wheat are made by the Statistician, the particulars for each grower 
being entered in specially prepared, books, which contain details of 
the actual area under wheat, and the production for the previous seasor. 
The area likely to be harvested for grain is stated, together with 
particulars of tha extent of new and fallowed land placed under crop. 
Additional information is required also as to the proportion of early, 
mid-season, and late crops. Reports are furnished for each district 
coneerning the condition of the crops, rainfall, and prospects for 
the season. After tabulation the results are published, and the books are 
returned to the collectors during October for revision and necessary amend- 
ment. Additional particulars are entered as to the actual or anticipated 
yields of grain and hay for each holding; and from the information obtained 
in this manner an estimate as to the probable wheat harvest is issued; about 
the middle of December. 

The question of issuing progress reports during the wheat-growing 
season is receiving attention, and it is probable that the present system 
of crop reporting will be extended. 


' PrincipAL WHEAT-GROWING COUNTRIES. 


‘A eomparison of the production of this cereal in the principal wheat- 
growing countries would be misleading, if based solely on the yields obtained 
either in 1914 or in 1915. Owing to the disturbed conditions in Europe, 
the returns for a number of countries for these years are simply estimates 
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based upon fragmentary data, and do not give an accurate indication of 
the productivity of the various countries to which they relate. 
In Australia, also, wheat production during the 1914-15 season was con- 
siderably below normal, owing to the widespread effects of drought. 
For these reasons, therefore, particulars of the latest annual production, 
together with the average production during the last three years, are shown: 


in the following table :— 
Production. Production. 
Country. Average Country. Average 
1915. 3 years 1915. 3 years 

| (1913-1915). (1913~1915). 
bushels. | bushels. bushels, bushels. - 
New South Wales| 67,323,000 39,391, 000| Canada ... .| 336,258,000} 243,085,000 
Victoria ... 58,521,000) 31,799,000!) Austria-Hungary! 230,934,000 211,193,000. 
South Australia...) 34,135,000 18,200,000)! Italy 170,541,000) 184,796,000 
Western Australia| 23,191,000 13,049,000] Argentina .| 178,221,000] 159,839,000- 
Queensland 2,000,000 1,785,000 Germany .| 160,000,000} 159,006,000" 
Tasmania ... 1,162,000 632,000); Spain .| 139,298,000] 122,596,000" 
- Roumania 89,241,000} 73,916,000 
Total, Australia] 186,332,000) 104,856,000] United Kingdom) 76,358,000| 66,385,000" 
a -——!] Turkey—In Europe} 18,000,000] 18,000,006 
In Asia ..| 35,000,000! 35,000,000 
Bulgaria 46,212,000} 42,374,000 

New Zealand 6,633,000, 5,681,000 
Egypt ... 39,148,000] 36,802,000 
Algeria... 34,654,000, 33,834,000° 
United States .../1,011,505,000| 888,634,000) Japan... 23,669,000, 24,467,000: 
Russia 833,965,000) 806,272,000)| Chile 19,002,000) 19,660,000- 
British India .| 383,376,000) 352,700,000 Persia ... 16,000,000; 15,333,000 
France 258,102,000) 287,264,000. Belgium 8,000,000) 12,247,000" 

{ 


AREA SUITABLE FOR WHEAT-GROWING. 


The area suitable for wheat-growing is defined roughly as that part 


ot the State which has sufficient rainfall—(a) to admit of the conduct of 
ploughing operations at the right time of the year; (b)-to cover the 
grewing period of the wheat plant—April to October, inclusive; and 
(c) to fill the grain during the months of September and October, or, 
in the case of districts where the rainfall in these months is light, to 
counteract the deficiency by the increased falls in the earlier or later 
months. 

September and October are the most critical months as regards rainfall, 
being the time for the filling of the grain. Heavy soils require more rain 
than light soils, especially if the latter possess retentive subsoils.. The 
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nature of the soil, and considerations of elevation, temperature, evaporation, 
&c., have an important bearing on the moisture needed for wheat culture, 
and one of the most important considerations in determining the area of 
profitable wheat-growing is the seasonal distribution of the rainfall. Heavy 
falls early in. the season may induce too vigorous growth, which would 
require correspondingly heavy rains in the spring or early summer. On 
the other hand, comparatively light showers, in addition to encouraging 
surface-rooting, would result in a larger proportion of evaporation than- 
the falls giving about one inch at a time. 
~The annual rainfall gradually diminishes towards the western limits 
of the State, the figures ranging from a mean of about 50 inches on the 
seaboard to 10 inches on the western boundary. : 
In the early days of the industry wheat-growing was confined to the 
cotstal districts, but its cultivation in these areas has been practically 
abandoned on account of the prevalence of rust, caused by excessive 
moisture, combined with the discovery that the drier districts are more 
suitable because the crop can be more easily and more cheaply grown. 
In some of the northern districts much of the land is unsuitable. for 
wheat-growing, as it consists of stony, hilly country, too rough for culti- 
vation, and of black-soil -plains, which bake and crack, and present 
mechanical difficulties in tillage. The rich soils of river flats also must 
be omitted from good wheat-growing areas, as such land has a tendency 
to produce excessive straw growth, although excellent hay can be grown 
in those localities. 
Until recently land with an average rainfall of less than 20 inches has also 
been excluded from the area which is considered safe for profitable wheat- 
growing. With the exceptions of the coastal districts and unsuitable 
northern districts, it has been estimated that the area with an average 
annual rainfall of not less than 20 inches, suitable for wheat-growing, 
covers from 20 to 25 million acres. 
Assuming that wheat could be profitably grown in New South Wales in 
areas with an annual fall of 16 inches, another 9,000,000 acres would be 
added to the wheat belt. 


On the map attached to this Year Book are shown the experience lines 

of profitable wheat cultivation, that is, the western boundaries of the area in 

. which wheat has been successfully cultivated, as determined in 1904 and 

in 1912; the western boundary of the area over which the average rainfall 
is not less than 10 inches during the wheat-growing period is also defined. 

Considerable improvement has been manifested during recent years in 
the methods of wheat culture. The old system has been altered gradually 
to accord with modern ideas, and the adoption of scientific methods— 
especially in the districts of scanty rainfall—has enabled, farmers to secure 
profitable returns with a precipitation much less than that required 
formerly ; consequently the boundary of successful wheat production, as laid 
down in 1904, has been extended further westward, 

It is estimated that the wheat belt has been increased by about 
13,480,000 acres since 1904. Of this imcrease the greatest extension 
hag taken place in the southern wheat areas, especially in the Riverina 
division, where the spring rainfall is more suitable than on the north- 
western plain for filling and maturing the grain. 

South of the Murrumbidgee on the average from 65 to 70 per cent. of the 
rain falls between the beginning of April and the end of October; in the 
central wheat areas, (i.e., the Central: Western Slopes and parts of the 
Western Plains) the percentage for this period drops to 50 or 60, and in the 
northern wheat country ranges.from 45. to 55 per cent. 
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“In determining the present wheat experience line, due consideration 
has been given to low yields attributable to bad farming and other pre- 
:Ventable causes. This is a very necessary precaution, as the average 
wheat yields for the various districts do not always accurately disclose the 
possibilities of the districts. Notwithstanding the improvement made 
‘during recent years in cultural methods generally, the majority of the 
farmers do not obtain results by any means the maximum possible under 
good treatment. The conservation of moisture by fallowing and by subse- 
quent cultivation has not received sufficient attention, and the use of 
artificial manures should be more general... 
The conservation of moisture in the subsoil, by fallowing and prope’ 
treatment of the fallows, may carry over an equivalent of from 5 to 8 or 
10 inches of rain to supplement the falls during the growing season ; and 
the risk of failure, in the drier western districts especially, may be 
greatly diminished, if not entirely eliminated, by these means. 
It must not be concluded that the wheat line as now laid down 
will remain stationary. There are still large areas, especially in northern 
and western Riverina, admirably suited to wheat production, and with the 
advance of settlement, the subdivision of large estates, and the extension 
of railway communication, there is évery reason to believe that thé area 
now known as the wheat belt will be extended considerably in the early 
future, provided the farmers. are prepared to adopt the latest approved 
methods of cultivation. 


Dry-FARMING. 


The term “dry-farming,” in its general significance, is applied to any 
method founded on scientific principles for the production of crops with- 
out irrigation in arid or semi-arid districts. ; 

Dry-farming methods have been practised for many years, and the 
prosperous condition of many towns in the dry western area furnishes 
urdoubted evidence of the success of the system in New South Wales. 
It must. be admitted that the advanced methods have not been generally 
adopted in this State, but conditions are steadily improving, and the 
problem of effective utilisation of the dry districts is now attracting con- 
siderable attention in agricultural and scientific circles. _ 

In July, 1910, a conference was arranged by the Department of Agri- 
culture, in conjunction with the Farmers and Settlers’ Association, to 
which prominent farmers from the wheat-growing districts of this State 
‘were invited, to meet the experts of the Department and to discuss the 
subject of wheat-growing with special reference to dry-farming.. The 
report of the conference, which has been issued as a Departmental 
Bulletin, contains discussions on the three main factors for successful 
farming in dry districts, viz., the production of suitable varieties of 
wheat, the conservation of fertility by the proper use of fertilisers and 
‘rotation of crops, and the conservation of soil moisture. The fixing of 
the wheat standard and transportation methods were. also discussed, 
and many interesting comparisons with conditions in other wheat-pro- 
ducing countries were placed before the conference. 


VARIETIES OF WHEAT. 


Since 1897 Government agricultural experts have been trying to deter- 
mine the varieties of wheat most suitable for the various districts, and 
to secure new types which will return the best milling results under local 
‘conditions. It.is gratifying to record that their efforts have been attended 
with marked success, ; 
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In connection with this branch of agricultural science the name of the 
late William J. Farrer, Wheat Experimentalist of the Department of Agri- 
culture of New South Wales, has become world-famous. His efforts were 
directed towards the production of new varieties of greater milling value 
and more resistant to rust than the old; and his wheats, which rank amongst 
the most prolific grain varieties, are largely cultivated throughout the 
State. He and his successors have proved that Australia can produce 
strong white wheat equal in flour production to the old varieties, and equal 
in strength to the famed standard Manitoba wheat which had hitherto 
been imported for blending with Australian soft wheats. 

Wheat experiments are conducted at the Cowra Experiment Farm, as 
headquarters, and at the Hawkesbury College and Wagga, Bathurst, Glen 
Tnnes, Nyngan, and Yanco Farms, representing respectively the coastal 
districts, the Riverina, the Central Tablelands, the Northern Tablelands, 
the dry western country, and irrigation. At Nyngan tests are made to deter- 
mine the suitability of the different varieties for cultivation in dry areas. 
‘The work at each farm deals with:— 


1. Pedigree plots of the main varieties grown on the farm. 

2. Crossbreds in course of fixation for local conditions of soil and 
climate. 

3. “Seed variety trials,” including standard varieties, newly-introduced 
wheats, and samples sent for identification. 

4. “Stud bulk plots,” to provide seed for planting the farm areas. 

5. “ Farm areas,” which in their turn supply seed-wheat to the farmers. 


MILiina QUALITIES or NEw SoutH Wates WHEAT. 


The Department of Agriculture has conducted investigations regarding the 
variations in the strength and gluten-content of New South Wales wheats 
during the last fourteen years; and very interesting information regarding 
the milling quality of the various classes of wheat has thus become available. 

For the purposes of the investigation, tests were made of seven classes, 
which represent fairly the typical wheats grown in New South Wales :— 
1. Farrer wheats, strong flour varieties, including such crosses as 

Bobs, Comeback, Cedar, and similar varieties, as well as Depart- 

mental crosses not at present in general cultivation. 

2. Farrer wheats, medium strong flour varieties, including Federation, 
Bunyip, Florence, Rymer, Yandilla King, aud other varieties, as well 
as Departmental crosses, not in general cultivation. 

3. Weak flour wheats—Farmers’ wheats, such as some of the Purple 
Straw and Steinwedel type, which are being gradually replaced by 
the stronger varieties. 

4. Wheats at the Royal Agricultural Soctety’s Show—strong white 

. class—which are confined practically to Farrer wheats—Bobs, Come- 

s back, and Cedar—although before 1908 this class was not so rigidly 

mn defined, and included other grain of lower flour strength. 

6. Wheats at Royal Agricultural Society’s Show—‘‘soft white’? 

class—including both the local weak flour wheats (No. 3 supra) and 
the Farrer medium strong flour varieties (No. 2). 

6. F.A.Q. wheat—part of the sample taken annually by the Sydney 
Chamber of Commerce for the convenience of shippers, and 
representing the fair average quality of the wheat grown in the 
State. 

. Millers’ Flour, including typical samples from both Sydney and 

country millers. ; 


~t 
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The figures under the term “strength” in the table below indicate the 
number of quarts of water required by 200 Ib. of flour to make a dough of 
the proper consistency for baking, and it is to be understood that a high 
figure means not only more loaves from the quantity of flour, but loaves 
of better texture, lighter, and more nutritious. The figures under 
“gluten” are the percentages of dry gluten in the flour. 


The particulars are for the ten years ended March, 1916:— 


i i 5 
Class of Wheat, 11907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911, | 1912. 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. 
l | i 
‘ f 
Farrer wheats, strong flour Strength | 50-9 | 52°6 } 545 | 519] 53-2 | 52:5 | 5833) 510 | 54:1 | 53-0 
varieties, Gluten | 11-5} 15-6! 169 | 14°1 | 13-2 | 13-8 | 14°5 | 14°3 | 14°4 | 13°8 
¥arrer wheats,mediumstrong Strength | 47°3 | 47-1 | 40:5 | 47-5 | 47-1 | 46:8] 47°0 | 46-0 | 44-9 | 490 
flour varieties, Gluten | 10-2 | 15-0 | 17-8 | 12-1 | 13:3 | 12°6 | 12°2 | 129 | 10°0 | 14°6 
Farrer wheats, allkinds .. Strength | 49°8 | 50°38 | 53°4 | 49°7 | 49°9 | 49-8 | 48-4 | 48:2) 470 48-7 
Gluten | 111 | 154 | 171 | 13°4 | 13°3 | 18:2} 14°6 | 14-4 | 135 | 14°83 
‘Weak flour wheats... Strength |.46-9 | 46-5 | 48-7 | 491 | 45°8 | 44:9 | 45°0 | 45°2 | 45-7 | 47°8 
Gluten 92) 13-4 | 123] 14-2] 11°3 | 104] 118! 101 | 123) ls 
Wheats at R. A. S. Show Strength | 48-4 | 52°5 | 58°5 | 50-0 | 534) 52-7 | 53-1 \ 52°38 | 53'S | 52°5 
Strong white. Ghiten 9-3 | 122] 119) 138 | 12°5 | 13-4 | 15°3 | 13-2) 131 14°0 
] 
Wheats at R. A. S. Show Strength | 45-4 | 46-4 | 49-2 | 47°38 | 47-0 | 45°2 | 47-0 | 462 46°7 | 46°0 
Soft white, Gluten 83 | 102 8G | 12:1] 11°0 | 106 | 11-2] 11:3 | 129] 13°3 
F.A.Q. for New South Wales Strength | 46-1 | 48°5 | 48-0 | 48-0 | 45°0 | 45:0 | 46°0 | 45°0 | 47-0 | 45°0 
Qluten 9-4! love | 12°2 | 10°4 | 10-2 11-9 119 | 11°5 | 12°9 | 114 
Millera’ flour .. oe .. Strength | 48:0 | 49:9 | 499 | 495 | 46-7 | 47-9 | 47-4 | 49°8 | 474 | 44-9 
Gluten 99 | 146) 15°6 | 10°2 98} 114] 11-4] 11°5 | 12:0} 12-4 
I 


INCREASE IN THE WHEAT YIELD. 


It has been shown that the area under wheat for grain is 4,285,074 acres, 
which is a small portion of the total area available; and even this area 
is not worked as profitably as it might be. Compared with the principal 
wheat-growing countries of the world, an average yield of 15-9 bushels per 
acre is rather low, as will be seen from the table below. « 


The averages shown are based on the latest available returns :— 


7 


Average Average 

Country. ce Country. cores 

(1913-15). | (1913-15). 

: bushels. bushels, 
United Kingdom .... aaa ...| 33°03 || United States... a ...| 16°29 
Germany... ae ai ...| *32°32 || Italy os er os ...| 15°35 
Canada Wed ae ne ..-| 21:26 || India dis Be a | 11°73 
France ise tee Fe ..| 18°78 || Russia Se oe ins wa} 11°45 
Hungary... a ica » | *17-06 Argentina es tus Ss | 9°82 


——. H tie 


* No Official Statistics available for 1914-15. 


k 
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A bare statement of average yield is, however, not entirely conclusive, as 
_the relative cost of production should also be taken into consideration. 
Moreover, in the older countries, the efforts of farmers are more con- 
centrated, and more intense cultivation is necessary. In New South Wales, 
wherever agriculturists have confined their operations to a restricted 
area, and have made systematic efforts to till the soil completely, their 
returns have been much greater than those obtained by imperfect cultiva- 
tion of areas which are beyond the capacity of the holder’s teams and 
implements. 
The crude methods of farming practised in many of the outlying districts 
-are being replaced, gradually, and it is confidently expected that the yield 
will be considerably increased. ‘The lack of system in farming is. almost 
necessarily prevalent amongst pioneers in new countries, and in many 
instances the settlers have begun with insufficient capital and with very little 
practical knowledge. 


* FaLtowine. 

During the last seven or eight seasons excellent object lessons have .been 
furnished as to the benefits to be derived from a proper system of fallowing, 
from the intelligent working of the land, and from the judicious use of 
fertilisers. From almost every district reports indicate that, uotwithstand- 
ing the dry conditions prevailing during practically the whole period ‘of 
growth, the average yield on fallowed and properly cultivated land has- 
ranged from 20 to 48 bushels per acre. The general average yield suffers by 
reason of the large proportion of poor crops on stubble land, and farmers 
generally ‘should adopt other methods of cultivation since it “has ‘been 
proved by practical experience that fallowed and properly-worked land 
will give far better results than a much larger area of stubble land. 

Farmers’ Wheat Experiment Plots have been conducted by the Department 
of Agriculture for the last six seasons, and the results compared with the 
average yield for the State are most instructive :— 


Season. State Average. Ex pestle nw eta.t 

| 

bush. Ib. bush. Ib, 
1909-10 14 20 24 23 
1910-11 13° 7 . 18 45 
1911-12 “10 32 20 YZ 
1912-13 14 34 24° «8 
1913-14 1} 52 21 3? 
1914-15 4 39 33 (=O 


Prices oF WHEAT. 


The price of wheat is subject to continuous fluctuation, as shown in the 
following table, which gives the average rates ruling in the Sydney market 
in the months of February and March of each year since 1865. These 
figures exhibit clearly the tendency to a gradual reduction in the value of 
the cereal down to 1895, when the price was the lowest of the series. In 
1896, however, owing to a decrease in the world’s supplies, the price rose 
considerably, and led to an extension of cultivation in Australasia. Until 
a few years ago, with a deficiency in the local production, the price in 
Sydney was generally governed by the rates obtained in’ the’ neighbouring 

_Australian markets where a surplus was produced. These, again, are now 
determined by the figures realised in London, which are usually equal to 
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those ruling in Sydney, plus freight and charges. The prices in the follow- 
ing table are for an imperial bushel of 60 lb., and, being for new wheat, are 
slightly below the average for the year :— 


Year. |February.| March. Year. February.| March. | » Year. February.| March. 
! 
per bushel. per bushel.; \per bushel. |per bushel \per bushel. |per bushel. 
s. do | sx d. s. d. | s. d s. d. | s. d. 
1865 | 9 6 | 9 7k 1883 5 1ki 5 2 1900 29 | 2 8 
1866 | 8 44] 8 O 1884. 43 | 4 3 | 1901 27/27 
1867 43/44 1885 3104! 3 74 || 1902 3.2 | 3 28 
1868 | 5 9 | 5°9 1886 4 3h| 4 5 | 1903 . : 
1869° | 4 9 | 410 || 1887 310 | 311 || 1904 3 04] 3 0 
1870 5 0 5 14] 1888 2 6 3 64 1905 3 44] 3 33. 
‘1871 | 5 7h} 5 9 1889 49 | 5 3 | 1906 3 1g; 3 2 
1872 | 5 Os] 5 8 1890 | 3 6 | 3 6 || 1907 30g) 3 14 
-1873 | 5 1 5 8h 1891 | 3 74/ 310 || 1908 44 | 4 58 
1874 | 6 9 | 6 14] 1892 49 |} 49 | 1909 4 02] 4 64 
1875. | 4 Th] 4 6 1893 3 64) 3 6 1910 4 12/ 4 1 
1876 | 5 1k] 5 6 1894 211 | 2 8 1911 3 72) 3 5 
1877 | 6 1k| 6 6 1895 272 || 2 77 1912 3 94| 3 8% 
1878 | 6 14} 5 Th 1896 4 4h 4 5 1913 3 64| 3 7 
1879 5 0 4 9b 1897 4 8 ; 4 6h 1914 3.8 3 9f 
"1880 | 4 8 | 4 9 1898 40);)40 I9l5t | 5 6 | 5 6 
1881 41] 4 8 1899 274; 29 | 1916+ | 5 12) 5 OF 
1882 | 5 5 | 5 6 | 
i 


*No sales. _t Officially fixed. 


In February, 1916, the official f.o.b. price per bushel of wheat for flour 
for home consumption was 5s. 34d., but this price was reduced to 4s. 102d. 
on 25th March. Millers handling their own supplies obtained the wheat 
at 13d. per bushel less than the f.o.b. price. 

As to recent years prices did not vary greatly in 1899, 1900, and 1901; 
there were no quotations in 1908, owing to the almost universal failure of 
the 1902-3 crop; in 1908-9-10 the prices were higher than in any year since’ 
1897. During the period 1911-14 the prices were considerably lower than 
those of the previous three years, but in 1915 and 1916, owing to the 
abnormal conditions due to drought and war, prices were higher and regu- 
lated by the Government and varied from 4s, 103d. to 5s. 6d. per bushel. 

The average values of wheat in the United Kingdom for the years 1910 to 
1914 are shown below :— 


Average Value per Quarter. * 
Country of Origin, 

1910. 1911. 1912. 1918. 1914. 

s. d. s. d. s. da. | s. d s. d 
Australia... nat | 37 2 34 10 38 («5 37 6 36 6 
Canada  ~- 1. «| 36 9 34 10 35 2 34 8 37 5 
United States ae | 37 3 34 9 35 9 35 1 37 3 
India ines vaa | 33 5 33 (7 37.0 36 6 39 5 
Argentina .., tas - 34 I1 33 «4 35 «6 35 8 34 1 
Russia... a Sig wl 35 7 33 64 37 6 33 11 33 «6 
United Kingdom ... 7 31 8 31 8 34.9. | 31 8 34.11 


-The comparison shows that the price of Australian wheat was generally 
higher than that of any other country from which large consignments were 
received. 
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Cost or GrowinG WHEAT. 


Wheat-growing ranks as one of the important industries of the State, 
and various attempts have been made to secure data to form an accurate 
estimate of the cost of wheat production. ‘The question has always excited 
considerable interest, but as the cost, either for grain or for hay, depends 
largely upon the area, cultivated and the methods of culture, the experiences 
of individual farmers have caused a wide diversity of opinions. The subject 
is of far-reaching importance, both to the producer and to the consumer, and 
nierits careful consideration. ; 

From inquiries made several years ago, when the system of fallowing was 
not so extensive as at the present time, it appeared, after taking into account 
the various producing factors—preparation of the scil, different methods 
of harvesting, and variations in railway and other freights—that the cost of 
landing wheat in Sydney ranged, from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per bushel on the basis 
of a 10-bushel crop. This did not include any allowance for interest on 
capital, uor for rent. But the increased cost of labour and machinery, and 
the adoption of improved methods of cultivation during recent years, 
necessitate a re-casting of the estimate. 

In actual practice much depends upon the farmer’s methods. One person 
will perform the same class of work with less expenditure of labour and 
money than another, and as the cost varies according to the return, it is 
impossible to reconcile the statements of costs which have been published 
from time to time. For this reason reference has been made to data 
prepared and published by the Department of Agriculture as a result of 
the experience gained in connection with the various experiment farms, 
and from other sources. 

The average yield of grain during the ten years ended 1914-15 is just 
under 11 bushels per acre. This average is based on the returns from all 
areas, whether they be fallowed or unfallowed, manured or unmanured. 

The proportion of new and fallowed land utilised for wheat is increasing 
steadily, and now represents about one-third of the total area sown. 

During recent years fallowing has proved of great benefit for increasing 
the production, and in connection with a large number of trials extending 
over a period of five years on private farms, the average yield was 213 
bushels per acre. This is about twice the average yield obtained throughout 
the State, but it does not follow that the cost of sowing and harvesting a 
crop on fallowed land is double the cost of an ordinary crop of half the size 
on unfallowed land. 


Wheat-growing is a business undertaking, and as such it should be con- 
ducted on well-devised lines, taking advantage of any method which tends 
to reduce the cost of production or to increase the output. 

For the purposes of this inquiry it is assumed that modern methods are 
employed, and that the land is fallowed. The items of expenditure for 
harrowing and cultivation are therefore greater than would be the case if 
the land were ploughed, worked, and sown in one season. 

Rent or interest on the capital value of the land must be included, and as 
this item varies with the value of the land, the value of the land may, for 
convenience, be assumed to be £6 per acre, so that in the case of fallowed 
land it is necessary that two years’ rent at 5 per cent. be debited against 
the crop. Cartage, although not strictly coming within the scope of an 
estimate of cost of production, must, however, be considered in its relation- 
ship to the profitableness of wheat culture. This charge varies in proportion 
to.the distance from the railway, but 1s. per ton per mile may be taken as a 
wee and this is equal to about 21d. per bushel for a distance of about 

miles. 
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’ Under normal conditions the following is the cost of producing an acre 
of wheat for grain on fallowed land, the estimated yield being 20 bushels 
per acre, the data being as deduced by the Department of Agriculture :— 


per acre. 


s. d. s. d. 
Ploughing, once... 6 
Harrowing—3 times at 9d, 2 3 12 6 
Disc-cultivating, once 2 6 
Spring-tooth cultivating, once 1 9 
Drilling é 1 6 
Seed (45 Ib. at 5s. per bushel) 3.9 8 0 
Superphosphates (4 cwt, at 53. i cewt. bn 2 6 
Pickling seed.. : 0 3 
Harvesting with Harvester 3 0 6 6 
Bags—7 per acre at 6d. 3.6 f J 
27 0 
Two years’ Rent at 6s... igs .. 12 0 15 9 
Cartage to Rail at 2}d. per bushel we soe 3 9 
429 
If the land were unfallowed the following expenditure would be saved :— 
pcr acre, 
s. d. 
Two harrowings at 9d. lt 
Disc-cultivating F oe ‘ee ia Wi 2% sak 2 6 
34 bags at 6d. shee iy he sxe ee cae se 19 
Cartage . és 1 lo 
Une year’s rent 6 0 
137 


During the ten years ended with 1914-1915 the average return to farmers 
las been nearly 3s. 4d. per bushel at country railway stations. Applying an 
average of, say, 3s. 3d. per bushel—to leave a safe margin—to the returns 
from fallowed and unfallowed land, the following results are obtained :— 


Fallowed Land, Unfallowed Land, 
£ s.d,. £ os. d. 
Total receipts—20 bushels at 3s. 3d... 3 5 0 11 bushels at 3s. 3d. ... 115 9 
Less expenses ate iss tee «w 2 2 9 — Less aapenee (42s, 9d. 
— 18s. 7d.) ... wae do 9, 2 
Profit (2 years) as ‘es wa 2-38 —— 
Equals per annum a Oll 14 Lyear we ow 067 


From the foregoing it will ve seen that the profit from fallowed land for 
-one year is ils. 14d. per acre as compared with 6s. 7d. per acre for unfallowed 
areas. 

Wheat is purchased largely as on trucks at country railway sidings, so 
‘that the purchaser would have to pay the freight to Sydney, and other 
- charges incidental to handling and shipping. This additional charge is 
assessed at about 43d. per bushel, but naturally it varies in accordance with 
the length of train haulage. 

Apart from these charges is the cost of placing the product on the London 
market, for, since wheat is a world product, with a world market, of which 
London is the pivot, this cost affects selling prices, which are regulated 
solely by the London parity. The cost for exportation includes charges for 
freight, transhipment, insurance, and selling charges, and varies also with 
the type of vessel and other conditions, but always assists to raise the cost 
by at least another 1s. per bushel. 


GRADING, HANDLING, AND MarKetinc WHEAT. 


The development of the wheat industry is largely dependent upon the 
facilities for economical transportation to the world’s markets; and at the 
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present time, when combined efforts are being made. by scientists and 
practical farmers to extend the cultivation and improve the quality of 
the wheat, the co-operation. of the commercial and transport agencies by 
the introduction of improved methods of grain handling is necessary for 
the success of the industry. ; 


‘Grading. 

Australian wheat for export is marketed on the basis of a single stan- 
dard known as‘ f.a.q—that is, fair average quality. In New South Wales 
the standard is fixed annually by a committee of members of the Sydney 
Chamber ‘of Commerce and two Government representatives. Samples 
obtained from each of the wheat districts are weighed on McGuirk’s Patent 


Scale, and an average struck, which is used as a standard in all wheat 
export transactions. 


The proportion of six different grades of wheat, as well as the amount 
of broken and pinched grain, oats, whiteheads, &c., in a standard bushel 
from the wheat-producing districts of New South Wales for the last five 
harvests, were as follows: — 


Harvest. 
Grade. 

1911-12, 1912-13. 1913-14. 1914-15. | 1915-16, 

Ib. oz. | Ib. oz. | Ib. oz | Ib. oz. | Ib. oz, 
3°25 millimetre mesh 0 55) 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 
3:00 8 +i 2 65 O 11°75 1 7 ' 0 12 | 0 104 
275 4 og, =e 12 94! 7:0 «110 85 112 1:5) 5 88 
2°50 sy ve .| 18 13°1 | 22 15 20 14°75 | 17) 0°25) 18 114 
2°25 i 2 wl 19 88 | 24 15-75 | 23 2-25 | 21 2°75} 26 3h 
2-00 i ” wf 5 29) 5 8 5 0 7 3 5 11e 
Broken and pinched grain| 2 1:2} 1 8 2 8 ; 1 85 3 84. 
Oats, whiteheads, &c. 0 86 0 12 0 75 0 12 0 104 

61 8 | 62 4 | 64 0 60 8 61 0 


The f.a.q. standard of New South Wales for the 1915-16 harvest has bee 
fixed at 61 lb. per bushel. 

The chief objection raised by wheat-growers to this method of grading 
on a single standard is that it discourages the cultivation of grain cf 
superior quality which does not command a. price commensurate with 
its greater value as compared with wheat which just reaches the standard. 
Moreover, it is stated that the weight of the grain is not a true indication 
of its quality, the standard of which varies according to the purposes 
for which it is required. 


The following comparison shows the standard in New South Wales 
for each season since 1898-9, and the date on which it was fixed in each 
year :— : 


Year, Date Fixed. Standard. |; Year. Date Fixed. Standard. 
l Ib. Ib. 
1898-1899 23rd Feb., 1899 | 61 ; 1907-1908 24th Jan., 1908 62) 
1899-1900 | 28rd ,, 1900; 61 1908-1909 | 22nd ,, 1909 614 
1900-1901 2ist ,, 1901 61 ; 1909-1910 31st ., 1910 62 
1901-1902 27th Jan., 1902 614 1910-1911 13th Feb., 1911 623 
1902-1902 None fixed—drought. | 1911~1912 Ist ,, 1912 614 
1903-1904 23th Jan., 1904 61 © 1912-1913 31st Jan., 1913 624 
1994-1905 | 19th ,, 1905 59} 1912-1914 9th ,, 1914 64 
1905-1906 24th ,, 1906 62 1914-1915 15th Feb., 1915 605 
1906--1907 24th ,, 1907 62} 1915-1916 2Qtst. ,, 1916 61 
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Methods of Transport. 


Under the present system of transport the wheat is bagged on the farm 
and: brought to the nearest railway station, whence, if for export, it is 
carried in bags by rail to Sydney for shipment. At some of the stations 
the Railway Department has erected sheds, and a small charge is made 
to the farmers for storage. At Darling Harbour, Sydney, where all the 
grain ships are loaded, grain sheds and bag elevators have been provided. 

. This system has many disadvantages, apart from the cost of bags and 
the great amount of labour required for handling grain in bags. In 
the event of a large yield considerable loss is caused by delays at 
country railway stations, especially where the shed accommodation is 
insufficient, and the stacks are exposed to damage from rain and pests; 
and the supply of rolling-stock is inadequate, as the space at Sydney 
is too limited for the speedy manipulation of the trucks. 

A contrast to these methods is found in the United States, Canada, 
Russia, and Argentina, where wheat is handled in bulk. In Canada, 
for example, the grain is brought from the farms and stored in a 
loose condition in elevators at country railway stations pending trans- 
port by rail to large terminal elevators in the trading and shipping 
centres. On depositing the grain iin the country elevator the farmer 
may obtain a certificate of its weight and quality; this certificate is 
guaranteed by the Government, and practically has legal currency in the 
Dominion, . 

Comparative Rates of Freight. 


- The extra cost to Australia for freight to the United Kingdom will be 
seen in the following comparison. Freight charges, however, vary con- 
siderably throughout the year, and the averages given below—based on 
monthly quotations appearing in Broomhall’s Corn Trade News—indicate 
that the charges during 1913 were much below those for 1912 for each 
country except Australia :— 


Average Freight Average Freight 


Country. ber tou (2401p): Country. _per ton (2,240 tb.) _ 
1912. | 1913. | 1912, 1913. 

‘United States—- 8. d. | s. d. | Russia— s. d. s: d. 
San Franciseo weal) GDB QD) suaeas | Odessa ans .| 13 2] .9 10 
New York .. ...| 10 9| 8 11 || India— 

Argentina— Bombay ... .| 21 5) 17 9 
Upper River Plate... 24 5 | 18 10 Karachi... | 20 6) 17 3 
Lower River Plate.... 22 9) 16 11 |! Australia ee | 29°31! 381 3 
Bahia Blanca {| 22 6] 21 1 


_The abnormal. conditions during 1914 and 1915 render further compari- 
sons practically useless, but the above statement emphasises the necessity of 
adopting in Australia the most economical method of handling grain- to 
compeusate for the high cost of ocean transport as compared with the cost 
to other wheat-producing countries. The rates from all the ports shown 
above are much lower than from Australia, and the cost of insurance is also 
less in proportion to the length of the sea journey. 


Bulk Handling in Australia, 


“The question of introducing the bulk-handling system has been the 
subject of many inquiries and investigations in the wheat-producing States 
of Australia. 

The annual produetion cannot yet be compared with that of the United: 

States, Canada, or other large wheat countries, but it is increasing rapidly . 
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and has already reached the stage when the adoption of the elevator system 
is necessary for its development. 


At all English ports to which wheat is shipped it is received in bulk as 
well as in bags; and at nearly all the principal docks there are elevators, by 
which wheat arriving in bulk can be unloaded with greater rapidity and at 
less expense than grain in bags. Shipowners prefer wheat to be sent in bulk 
on account of the economy of space and the more rapid discharge, but the 
merchants prefer the system of shipping in bags. The chief reason is, 
apparently, that wheat in bags is weighed in small lots of about 8 bushels, 
and on each occasion the merchant gets the benefit of the draft required to 
turn the scale; whereas bulk wheat is weighed in lots of 1 ton or more. 
However, no objection is made by merchants handling Argentina wheat, 
which has somewhat similar characteristics to the Australian, and is brought 
to England in bulk in large quantities. Wheat is also received in bulk from 
Russia, United States, and Canada. 


In reporting on the elevator system generally the representative of the 
New South Wales Government in the United States considers that it is 
undoubtedly the only system by which grain may be handled properly, as it 
obviates the necessity of handling the grain in sacks, besides being much 
quicker in every process. It also allows of the proper grading and cleaning. 
. the grain. The principal advantages of the system are summarised as 

ollows :— 


1. The immense saving in labour, time, and cost of handling the grain; 

terminal elevators in America receive, unload, store the grain for 

ee any period up to ten days, and load it into ships for a charge equal 
to one farthing per bushel. 

2. The saving in shipping charges by the reduction of the time occupied 
in loading and unloading, and the consequent reduction in harbour 
and wharfage dues, as well as in the ship’s charter time. 

8. The reduction of the area of water frontage and wharfage accom- 
modation necessary, owing to the expedition in loading and un- 
loading. 

4, The expedition in unloading railway cars, thus doing away with the 

congestion at the terminal point, and releasing the cars with much 

greater celerity than is possible at present. 

i 5. The avoidance of the loss now accruing in handling by the leakage 

from torn sacks. 

6. The absolute security of the grain during transportation from any 
condition of weather, by its being in rainproof cars, these cars also 
preventing any possibility of pilfering. 

7. The ease of cleaning and grading grain, thus saving carriage on, 

( dirt as well as sacks. 

8. The saving to the farmer of the cost of providing sacks every season. 

9. The abolition of the man-killing work of handling grain in sacks. 

0. The placing of our grain upon the London market in better condition 
by reason of its being cleaned and graded, the saving of the hand- 
ling operations at that end, and the securing of better competition 
among the buyers (at present many of the buyers deal only in grain 
coming to the Continent in bulk). 

More recently the Government obtained a report regarding bulk handling 
of wheat from the President of the Burrell Engineering and Construction 
Company, of Chicago, U.S.A. As a result of investigations, an elevator 
system is considered essential for the welfare of the wheat-growers and the 
consumers. The yearly production cannot yet be compared with that of the 
United States or Canada, but it is increasing rapidly, and additional wheat 
tracts are being continually developed. 
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The most recent investigations made on behalf of New South Wales 
were in 1918.. A report on the elevator system in North America was: 
obtained from the New South Wales Government representative in the 
United States, and the President of the Burrell Engineering and Construc- 
tion Company of Chicago, U.S.A., visited the State to report upon bulk- 
handling in New South Wales. . 

In the latter report it was recommended that two terminal elevators be: 
erected, one at Sydney and one at Newcastle; that 1,000 box cars be provided. 
to transport the grain from the country railway stations, at which it was- 
suggested that elevators, ranging from 50,000 to 200,000 bushels in capacity, 
should be erected by the farmers on a co-operative basis. The approximate: 


cost of initiating the system was estimated as follows :— £ 
1 Terminal elevator at Sydney be <8 ie -. 163,000 
1 Newcastle .. ee Pe «. 70,000 
1,000 Boe cars” 4 os oie -» 800,000 
_ 8,000 feet of belt alleges at ‘Sydney. hg a ». 21,500 
£554,500 
Should the Government decide to erect country elevators also, the cost 
would be increased by £300,000, made up as under :— £ 
5 Elevators—capacity, 200,000 bushels ie a .. 88,000 
10 3 100,000 ,, ae avs .- 184,000 
1O:. 45 = 50,000 sy ae ee .». %8,000 
3 £300,000 
Maize. 


Maize ranks second in importance amongst the crops of New South Wales; 
but its cultivation is small in contrast to that of wheat, 

This cereal is cultivated chiefly in the valleys of the coastal rivers, where: 
both soil and climate are peculiarly adapted for its growth. On the table- 
land also good results acerue, but as the land rises in elevation so the 
average yield per acre proportionately decreases; although, in compensa- 
tion, the grain produced is of more enduring quality for export and 
storage. The following statement shows the distribution of the area under 
maize for grain during the season 1914-15, with the production and averate 
yield in each division :— 


Area under maize for grain. Yield. 
Division. a 
pane Total. | Proportion in) arotay, Per acre. 
Coastal— acres. per cent. bushels. bushels, 
North .. es _ -| 53,524 73 1,356,621 25°3 
Hunter and Manning atte as 31,196 21°7 726,042 23°3 
Cumberland . sea une Se 2,529 18 91,986 36°4 
South .., ves ‘ine oes 33g 10,966 76 352,959 32:2 
Total ... 0. | 98,215 684 | 2,527,608 25°7 
ae 19,609 13°6 334,134 17-0 
Central a a a i: 5,114! 36 116,118 22-7 
651 Or4 10,584 16°3 
Southern ‘ ine ms at = - = - 
Tol |) 2887 Te 460,895 | 182 
Western Slopes... ay oi jes 19,775 13°8 183,768 9:3 
Western Plains, Riverina, and ; 
Western Division ... aan sy 299 62 2,613 87 
All Divisions... tes. eve 143,668 1000 | 3,174,825 22°1 
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+The North Coast, the most important maize-growing district in the State, 
yielded in 1914-15 over 42 per cent. of the total production, although the’ 
average yleld was only 25-3 bushels per acre. After the North Coast, the 
Hunter and Manning district shows the largest area under crop. On the 
North Coast, the best counties were Clarence and Dudley, which gave 30-3 
and 28-0 bushels per acre respectively. In 1914-15. the average yield on the 
Tableland was 18-2 bushels per.acre, compared with 25-6 for 1913-14. -On the 
Western Slopes ‘the yield was only 9-3 bushels per acre, the corresponding 
figure for 1913-14 being 22 bushels. At an early period in the history of 
the North Coast, maize displaced wheat as a product, but latterly dairying 
has been replacing maize-growing, and a large proportion of the maize is 
cut as green food fer dairy stock. 


The next statement gives. a comparasye review of the maize crop since 
the season 1893-4:— 


Aves wnder Production, Area under Preduction, _ 

Season. maize i Season. maize 
for grain, Total. aa | si for-grain. Total sone 

; acres. bushels. | bushels acres. bushels. | bushels 
1893-4 205,885 | 7,067,576 | 34:3 1904-5 193,614 | 4,951,132 25°6 
1894-5 208,308 | 5,625,533 | 27-0 1905-6 189,353 | 5,539,750 29°3 
1895-6 211,104 | 5,687,030 | 26:9 1906-7 174,115 | 5,763,000 3371 
1896-7 211,382 | 5,754,217 | 27-2 1907-8 160,989 | 4,527,852 28°1 
1897-8 209,588 | 6,713,060 |. 32-0 | 1908-9 | 180,812 | 5,216,038 28°8 
1898-9 193,286 | 6,064,842 | 314 || 1909-10 | 212,797 | 7,098,225 33°4 
1899-0 214,697 | 5,976,022 ; 27°83 |; 1910-11} 213,217 | 7,594,130 35°6 
1900-1 206,051 | 6,292,745 | 30°5 1911-12 | 167,781 | 4,507,342 269 
1901-2 167,333 | 3,844,993 | 23:0 || 1912-13 | 176,471 | 5,111,990 29°0 
1962-3 202,437 | 3,049,269 | 15+] 1913-14 | 156,820 | 4,453,309 284 
1903-4 226,834 | 6,836,740 | 30°] 1914-15 | 143,663 | 3,174,825 22-1 

| : } 1 


During the last twenty years there have been several fluctuations in the 
area under cultivation. The largest area—226,834 acres—was cropped in 
1903-4, but the largest yield was produced in 1910-11. The yield per acre 
is somewhat variable, ranging from 15-1 bushels in 1902-3 to 35-6 bushels 
in £910-11, but the average has a tendency to decrease, owing to the reduction 
of the area on account of the increasing attention given to dairying in the 
coastal districts, where the average yield is highest. In the most favourable © 
loealities yields of 80 to 100 bushels per acre have been obtained, and pro- 
bably few places are better suited for the growth of maize than the coastal 
districts. The yields during the past four years have been below the 
average for the decennial period ended 1915. 


The rainfall during the 1914-15 season was distributed, most unfavourably 
in the north coastal districts, and the total absence of the usual monsoonal 
rains adversely affected the maize crops generally. The area: planted with 
the cereal was the lowest since 1886-7, and the production—with the excep- 
tion of the drought year 1902-3—was also the lowest since the same season. 


There is no doubt that the uncertainty as to the price that will be realised 
for maize—an uncertainty which applies to all produce grown only for local 
consumption—has caused the cultivation of this cereal to decrease in favour 
on the coast and tableland, while on the other hand the profit to be obtained 
from dairying has led to its further neglect. Another possible reason for the 
decline is the small attention that has been paid-to the cereal as regards 
scientific cultivation and experiment. During recent years wheat has 
received very close study as to the kinds suited to various localities and 
climatic conditions, and as to improvements in cultivation and harvesting; 
but maize has received little consideration. 
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During the year 1914-15 the Department of Agriculture continued the 
work of maize-breeding on the State farms, with a view to raising improved 
pure. seed maize. To prevent crossing, only one variety is grown on each | 
farm, except at Grafton, where an early and late variety may be grown 
without risk. Maize differs from most other crops in being readily cross- 
fertilised, and the initial work in breeding consists largely in eliminating 
the impurities represented by previous crossing with other varieties. 


Oars. 


The cultivation of oats has been much neglected in New South Wales, 
though the return has been fairly satisfactory, arid the deficiency between 
the production and the consumption is considerable. The elevated districts 
of Monaro, Argyle, Bathurst, and New England contain large areas of land 
where the cultivation of oats could be maintained ‘with good results.’ 


This cereal is cultivated as a grain crop, principally in the wheat-growing 
districts; and as it is essentially a product of cold climates, it thrives 
best in those parts of the country which ‘have a winter of some severity. 
The principal districts cultivated are the Tableland, the Central and South- 
western Slopes, and Riverina. The area under crop for grain in 1915-16 
was 61,500 acres, which produced 1,410,000 bushels, being 22-9 bushels per 
acre, as compared with 43,476 acres, which yielded 513,910 bushels in the 
previous year. A dry season was responsible for the largely diminished 
acreage and production in 1914-15, and except on the tablelands, the results 
were very disappointing. During the 1915-16 season, wheat was in such 
demand owing to the European war and also to the depletion of local stocks, 
due to the low production in. the previous year, that the cultivation of 
oats—in common with other cereals—was not engaged in to anything like 
the usual extent. The season, however, was favourable, and the area sown 
for grain shows an advance of nearly 50 per cent. as compared with the 
previous season, and the quantity of grain produced was nearly three times 
as large. The southern tableland gave the best average, with 27-2 bushels 
per acre. In the whole Tableland division 16,550 acres. were under crop, and 
yielded 397,400 bushels, or 24 bushels per acre; on the South-western Slope, 
17,760 acres gave 415,000 bushels, or 23-4 bushels per acre, while in the 
Riverina the production was 420,600 bushels from 18,270 acres, or 23 bushels 
per acre. These three @ivisions accounted for about 87 per cent. of the 
tctal production. In the remainder of the State there were only 8,920 acres 
under cultivation, which yielded 177,000 bushels. 


The following table illustrates the progress in the cultivation of oats 
for grain since 1894-5 :— 


l if 


Acres | fs S Prosuohons: | aon Production. 
* under oats | Season. junder oats 
Season for grain. ! Bushels. Rcdehn | | for grain. | Bushels. ° soushels 
1894-5 30,636 | 562,725 18°4 1905-6 38,543 | 883,081} 22:9 
1895-6 23,750 | 374,196 158 | 1906-7 56,431 |1,404,574 | 24-9 
1896-7 39,530 | 834,633 | 21°1 1907-8 75,762 | 851,776 | 11-2 
1897-8 28,605 | 543,946 190 | 1908-9 59,881 51,119,558 | 18-7 
1898-9 19,874 | 278,007 140 [fj 1909-10 81,452 |1,966,586 | 24-1 
1899-0 | 29,125 | 627,904 | 21-6 3910-11 77,991 |1,702,706 | 21-8 
1900-1 | 29,383 | 593,548 20°2 |! © 1911-12 71,047 1,155,226 16°3 
1901-2 32,245 | 687,179 | 21:3 | 1912-13 | 85,175 1,674,075) 19-7 
1902-3 42,992 | 351,758 8-2 |i 1913-14 103,416 |1,835.409 | 17°7 
1903-4 51,621 11,252,156 | 243 1914-15 43,476 | 513,910). 11-8 
1904-5 40,471 | 652,646/ 16°] *1915-16 | 61,500 |1,410,000| 22-9 
4 \ 


* Advance figures—subject. to revision, 
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The area under oats for grain, with slight fluctuations, remained practi- 
cally stationary until the season 1893-4, when over 18,000 acres were added; 
the area has since increased, and in 1918-14 reached 103,416 acres. The 
average yield varies considerably, and in a fair season will exceed 20 bushels 
per acre; the average for the last ten years has exceeded 20 bushels. The 
lowest average yield was 8-2 bushels per acre in 1903, when the crop almost 
failed, owing to the unfavourable season; and the highest was 24-9 bushels 
in 1907. 

The market for oats is chiefly in the metropolitan district, and the 
demand depends mainly on the price of maize. The production is far 
from sufficient for the wants of the State, and large quantities are im- 
ported from Victoria, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 


Barer. 


Barley is an important crop, but at present is produced only on a 
moderate scale, although there are several districts where the necessary con- 
_ditions as to soil and drainage present inducements for cultivation, and par- 
ticularly with regard to the malting varieties. It is grown mostly in the 
Tamworth district, on the North-west Slope, the area in that part during 
1915-16 being 2,021 acres—as compared with 981 acres in the previous 
season—from which the bulk of the produce was for malting purposes. The 
areas under crop in other districts are small, and do not call for special 
notice. For the State as a whole the following table shows the area under 
barley for grain, together with the production during the last twenty-two 
years :— 


Area Production. ‘Aion Production. 
Season. | under barle; . Season. | under barley 
for ai Total. mie for grain. . Total. ie 
{ 
acres, bushels. |bushels. ; acres, bushels. |bushels. 
1894-5 10,396 179,348 17'°3 1905-6 9,519 111,266 117 
1895-6 7,590 96,119 127 1906-7 7,879 152,739 191 
1896-7 6,453 110,340 1771 1907- 8 11,890 75,148 6:3 
1897-8 5,151 99,509 19°3 1908-9 9,507 166,538 17°5 
1898-9 4,459 64,094 14°4 1909-10 | 15,091 272,663 181 
1899-0 7,154 132,476 18°5 1910-1] 7,082 82,005 116 
1900-1 9,435 114,228 12:1 1911-12 | 10,803 129,008 11°9 
1901-2 6,023 103,361 17°2 1912-13 16,916 289,682 171 
1902-3 4,557 18,233 40 1918-14 | 20,610 303,447 14:7 
3903-4 10,057 174,147 173 1914-15 4,861 46,500 96 
1904-5 14,930 266,781 17°9 || *1915-16 6,030 {| 97,000 16°1 


* Advance figures—subject to revision, 


The record exhibits considerable fluctuations as to area and as to 
the average production per acre, thus indicating that farmers consider 
ait more profitable to devote their attention to the other cereals, the 
immensely larger areas for which clearly point to their preference. 

As to yield, great variations are to be found, ranging from 4 bushels 
per acre in 1902-3, when the crop practically failed, to the excellent rate 
of 21:9 bushels obtained in 1886-7. The average crop during the last ten 
years has been 14-6 bushels per acre, but this rate should not be regarded as 
characteristic, as the returns for many seasons indicate that an average crop 
of 18 bushels per acre may be expected under normal conditions, 


Rrez. 
Rye is cultivated to a very limited extent, and is grown either in 
separate areas or in combination with leguminous crops, largely as green 
food for dairy cattle, the supply for grain being obtained mainly in the 
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central part of the tablelands of the State. The area under this cereal for 
grain during 1914-15 was 2,853 acres with a yield of 12-5 bushels per acre. 
During the 1915-16 season it was estimated that 2,060 acres produced 22,000 
®ushels. In 1904 an average of 16-3 bushels wag obtained. 


Broom Miuyer. 


Broom. millet is a small valuable crop, and during the last ten seasons 
the return from fibre alone gave an average of £23,000 per season. In 
1914-15 owing to unfavourable conditions, the area under broom millet and 
the average production per acre were much smaller than in previous years, 
and 2,027 acres yielded 10,400 ewt. of fibre and 6,580 bushels of seed, valued 
at £14,560 and £1,580 respectively. The average yield of fibre during the 
last ten seasons was 7 cwt. per acre. In 1904, and in the seasons 1910-12, 
the averages exceeded 8 cwt. per acre. The greater part of the crop is grown 
in the Hunter River Valley and in the valleys of the northern coastal 
rivers, 

Hay. 


A very considerable proportion of the areas under wheat, oats, barley, 
and lucerne is utilised for the production of hay for farm stock and chaff for 
the markets. The areas are increasing, but the extent.of the increase depends 
on the climatic conditions of the season, which determine the future of the 
crops for grain purposes. 

The following statement shows the area under each crop for hay, the 
total production, and the average return per acre during the last six 
seasons :-— 


Type of Hay. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 1912-13. ' 1913-14. 1914-15. 
AREA, 

acres. | acres. | acres. | acres. | acres. acres. 

Wheaten ens nes ...| 380,784 | 422,972 | 440,243 | 704,221 | 534,226 | 569,431 
Oaten ... ots wu «| 178,968 | 142,805 | 147,710 | 182,955 | 211,606 | 161,320 
Barley... sae 30a ee 1,844 1,014) 1,246 1,708 1,395 1,179 
Lucerne oe aa ...| 68,995 | 70,559 | 63,824 | 56,420 | 52,479 | 52,582 
Rye, &e. ac ey aa 73 1,227 | 1,126 1,762, 1,424 1,432 
Total ive eal 630,664 | 638,877 | 654,149 | 947,066 | 801,130 | 785,944 

PrRopDvcTION, 

tons. tons. tons. tons. | tons. tons. 

Wheaten... ets ...| 565,549 | 467,669 | 423,262 | 779,500 | 588,127 | 354,531 
Oaten... ids og .. | 255,781 | 193,064 | 155,653 | 212,266 | 256,814 ; 147,420 
Barley... sas ive w| 2,451 1,128! 1,201 2,108 | 1,552 1,112 
Lucerne ve wee ...| 157,331 | 179,860 | 147,423 | 112,761 | 107,045 | 108,934 
Rye, &c. sas “ise ses 89 1,359 | 935 1,640 1,509 1,238 
Total is ...| 981,201 | 843,080 | 728,474 1,108,275 955,047 | 613,235 

AVERAGE PRODUCTION PER ACRE, 

tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 

Wheaten isa iva a 1-49 1d 96 lil 1:10 0-62 
Oaten .., th nae ies 1-43 1°35 1:05 1:16 1:21 0-91 
Barley... nae his was 1:33 111 96 123 111 0-94 
Lucerne an an wl 2:28 2°55 2°31 2-00 285 2°07 
Rye, &e. es iva as 1:22 117 83 93 1-06 0&6 
Allvarieties ../ 156 | 182 | lar | 117 | 119 | O78 


x 
78313—B 
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In 1914-15 about 72:5 per cent. of the total area under cultivation for hay: 
was taken up by the area under wheaten hay. Until 1894 the area for 
wheaten hay increased at a much greater rate than that for grain, but 
during subsequent years there has been a greater development in the culti- 
vation for grain. 

In general, oat crops are grown in parts of the State which, on account of 
the climate, are unsuitable for maturing the grain, and preference is given 
to cultivation for hay; moreover, the prices obtainable for the hay are 
Alaa so profitable as to prevent any material development of the grain. 

arvest. 


The area under barley for hay is inconsiderable. Lucerne is always in 
good demand, and consequently realises remunerative prices. It gives the 
best return of all hay crops, the average yield during the last ten years 
having been over 2 tons per acre for lucerne, and about 1 ton each for 
oaten, barley, and wheaten hay. In favourable districts, if it has received 
careful attention, lucerne grows so rapidly that a series of crops may be 
secured. As many as eight cuttings have been procured, with an average 
result of 1 ton per acre for each. : 


During 1915-16 the area cropped for hay increased considerably, and the 
preliminary results of the harvest show—excluding lucerne for which 
returns are not yet available—that 1,041,468 acres produced 1,460,610 tons,. - 
or slightly more than 28 cwt. per acre. 897,098 acres were cut for 1,240,980 
tons of wheaten hay, and 216,000 tons of oaten hay were obtained from 
148,000 acres. 


GreEN Foop anp Sown GraSsEs. 


_ The great advance in the dairying industry, the details concerning 
which are treated elsewhere, has caused a corresponding increase during 
recent years iu the cultivation of cereals, lucerne, and grasses, for green 
fooa. ‘The sowing and improvement of artificial grasses have received 
great attention, particularly in the northern and southern coastal 
districts, the great centres of the dairy farming of the State. Consider- 
able areas have been sown also in the centre of the tableland, and smaller 
cultivations have been undertaken in the northern and southern table- 
lands and in- the Murray Valley. The following statement shows the 
increase in the area cultivated for green food and sown with artificial 
grasses since the season 1885-6 :— ‘ 


Area 7 = i Area Area sown 
Season. apie SOR oikg Bene: Season. pears id with grasses. 

acres. acres. i acres. acres. 
1885-6 26,318 | 130,392 1906-7 122,914 697,631 

- 1890-1 37,473 | 388,715 || 1907-8 260,810 736,080 

1895-6 | 66,833 i 300, 862 ; 1908-9 235,539 807,924 
1900-1 78,144 { 422,741 1909-10 118,960 888,937 
1901-2 113,060 467,839 1910-11 179,382 1,055,303. 
1902-3 109,287 477,629 1911-12 211,874 1,119,764 
1903-4 77,130 552,501 1912-13 154,535 1,152,449: 
1904-5 $7,718 607,997 1913-14 146,239 1,234,455 
1905-6 95,058 627,539 1914-15 949,619 1,251,453 


The great advance in cultivation indicated by the table shows the 
appreciation by the farmers of the necessity for enriching the deteriorated 
pastures, and for replacing the grasses which have disappeared. 
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The largely-increased area under green food during 1914-15 was due 
entirely to the dry season, as the crops on considerable areas failed to 
mature either for grain or for hay. No less than 815,561 acres sown with 
wheat were fed-off by stock, or otherwise used for green feed. 

Lucerne is grown in considerable quantities on the Hunter River flats, 
and the cultivation of this fodder is extending throughout the country, 
principally along the banks of the rivers on the western slope of the 
Dividing Range. The opinion that lucerne grows only on river flats ig not 
now aecepted and much success has been obtained from hillside cultivation 
and from growths on red wheat lands. In the far western pastoral districts 
attempts have been made to cultivate lucerne under irrigation, and. with 
marked success. During 1914-15 there were 49,595 acres grown for green 
food, and if these be added to the area previously shown as being under 
hay, viz., 52,582 acres, there were altogether 102,177 acres under this form 
of cultivation. 

EwsILaGe. 

New South Wales is liable, at intervals, to long periods of dry weather, 
hence the necessity for conserving green foods in_the form of ensilage must 
be readily admitted. Ensilage is also clearly an advantage in the dairying 
districts of the coast, where the conditions are unfavourable to the growth 
of winter fodder. 

The quantity of ensilage made during the last five years is shown in the 
following table :— 


Ensilage made. 

Divisions. ane l Ea pa - 
1910. 1911, 1912. 1913, | 1914-15. 

tons, tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Coastal oi ees ioe aa ...{ 18,125 | 12,099 | 8,222 6,633 | 8,333 
Tableland —.., om on 258 wa) 2,828 1,649 608 920 1,060 
Western Slopes ee By .. | 2,654 | 3,097 | 4,527 3,450 700 
Western Plains and Riverina oer | 6,409 | 3,632 | 5,162} 7,363 870 

Western. Division ais os a 100 | : ve 
Total ie wee ve ..| 29,616 | 20,477 | 18,519 | 18,366 | 10,963 


Comparatively little attention has been devoted to the construction of 
silos and to the storing of ensilage; but the necessities of the grazier, when 
the policy of closer settlement shall have reduced the large areas of land 
hitherto available for feeding stock, will compel him to make provision 
by preserving and storing the green food when opportunities occur in the 
growing season of the year. 

The daantity of ensilage made each year during the last decade has varied 
considerably, especially during the first half of the period. The year of 
maximum production was 1909, when 34,847 tons were made on 3864 farms. 
The production has since decreased steadily, until, in 1914-15, the quantity 
made was only 10,968 tons. This amount was made on 83 farms, and 
was valued at £17,714; but it is particularly noticeable in the above table 
that the quantities of ensilage made are almost negligible in the Western 
Division, where there is the greatest need of such provision. It is possible 
that the amount of fodder required to tide over even a moderately severe 
drought is so great as to deter pastoralists from attempting to conserve 
even small quantities. 

In the dairying districts, particularly the South Coast, the making of 
ensilage is more general, the quantity made in the coastal division being 
larger “than in any other, though there has been a marked increase in the 
Riverina. 
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PorTarToEs. 


In the potato is another illustration of the great neglect in the cultiva- 
tion of a staple article of food, although many parts of the State are 
eminently suitable for its growth. ‘The bulk of the production is on the 
tableland, especially in the cental portion, where, in 1913-14, there were 
17,497 acres under cultivation. One county, Bathurst, had 11,585 acres, or 
nearly one-third of the whole area in the State devoted to potatoes. After 
the tableland, the coastal districts grow the largest crop, and in this division 
the highest average—2-64 tons per acre—was returned for the North Coast. 
The following statement shows the area under cultivation and the production 
at intervals since the season 1885-6 :— 


| Production, 


Production. | 
Season. svier mips [— ; i Season. sider eeu a 
| Total. arene { Total hae 
| 

acres, tons, tons. | acres. tons, tons, 

1885-6 15,166 38,695 2°55 | 1906-7 36,815 114,856 31k 
1890-1 19,406 52,791 2°72: 1907-8 31,917 &5,882 175 
1895 -6 24,722 56,179 2:27 1908-9 26,301 71,794 273 


1900-1 29,408 63,253 215 1909-10 35,725 100,143 2°80 
1901-2 26,158 39,146 150; 1910-11 44,452 121,033 272 
1$02-3 19,444 30,732 1°58 1911-12 43,148 75,166 174 
1903-4 20,851 56,743 2-72 | 1912-13 34,124 91,642 2°69 
1904-5 |° 23,855 48,754 2-04|| 1913-14 38,725 106,849 | 276 
1905-6 26,374 50,386 191 1914-15 30,418 40,709 1°34 


There was a marked increase in cultivation in the season 1894-5, when 
380,089 acres were planted; but the continuous fluctuation in the area from 
year to year since that time clearly shows that the possible advantages of 
this crop have been much neglected. 

The average yield during the last ten years has been 2-38 tons per acre, 
and the highest 3:11 tons per acre, in 1906-7. The small production during 
1914-15 was due mainly to the effects of the dry season. : 

The average wholesale prices per ton of potatoes at Sydney during the 
season 1914-15 are shown below :— 


Month. Local. Victorian. |Tasmanian.| Month. Local. | Victorian, | Tasmanian, 
| 

1914. £s.da'£ sd. | £5. 4. 1915, £Es.d.;£s.d £ s. d. 
July alt BO] eevee 5 12 0 | January . ‘| 6 06 (7 7 & 
August ..)/4 0 0] wn. 6 6 8 February...| BLOOM nares ,5 0 0 
September...) 3 8 9]  ...... 6 8 9 || March i 43 3/517 6/7 3 & 
October ..;3 16 3) ..... 615 0}, April § 8 3/6 18/7 5 @ 
November...| 410 0 ~ |7 0 0]] May —400/610 0:7 3 9 
December ...[10 2 6 1015 0 || Jane 83018 5018 7°6 
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The slow progress in the cultivation of potatoes is caused largely by tha 
cost of carriage to market, as compared with the cheap water transport 
from Victoria and ‘'asmania. Some years ago the coast districts pro- 
duced large quantities; but the cultivation was abandoned, owing to the 
prevalence of pests, which continually devastated the crops, and for which, 
at the time a remedy was not available. 


Mryor Roor Crops. 


The cultivation of root crops other than potatoes requires brief notice, 
as, in addition to those included in market gardens, only 1,255 acres were 
planted with onions, turnips, mangel-wurzel, carrots, sweet potatoes, arrow- 
root, and artichokes. The area under turnips was 416 acres, which yielded 
1,203 tons, or 2-90 tons per acre. The probable reason for the small atten- 
tion paid to the growth of onions, of which there were 284 acres, yielding 
1,154 tons, is the uncertainty as to the price to be obtained for the produce, 
as there is no lack of soil suited to cultivation. Large importations are 
necessary to meet the local demand. 


The area under sweet potatoes was 532 acres, and the estimated yield 
2,060 tons. In many cases pigs were turned in on the crops. Of mangel- 
wurzel there were only 11 acres under cultivation. which yielded, 84 tons. 
In some of the more elevated dairying districts, mangel-wurzel is now being 
grown as winter fodder for cattle. Excellent results in the cultivation. of 
arrowroot have been obtained at the Wollongbar Experiment Farm, near 
Lismore. 


Tobacco. 


The growing of tobacco as an industry has been undertaken for many 
years, but with considerable fluctuation in the annual production, This 
may be attributed to the necessity for special knowledge and care in its 
cultivation and curing, and probably no material advancement will be 
made until trade pressure in other countries forces attention to new fields 
of production. 


With the exception of 9 acres in the Hunter River district and 25 in the 
Riverina District, tobacco culture is confined to the northern and southern 
portions of the western slope and the central tableland. The following state- 
ment shows the cultivation of tobacco during the last ten seasons :— 


Production Production 

| of dried leaf. of dried 1 af. 

Season. Area, Season. Area, 
Total: lll ay aes Total | eens 
eae : 
acres, ewt. ewt. acres, cewt. ewt. 

1905-6 809 7,327 91 1910-11 959 8,513 78 
1906-7 691 5,371 8°9 1911-12 1,501 15,045 10°0 
1907-8 533 3,438 65 1912-13 1,914 13,863 7:2 
1908-9 618 3,838 | 6:2 1913-14 1,992 18,117 9-1 
1909-10 1,096 6,498 68 1914-15 1,563 10,065 64 
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For seven or eight years prior to 1889 the area under cultivation grew 
steadily, until in that year it reached the maximum of 4,833. acres. As, 
however, the local product did not compare favourably with the American 
leat, it could not be exported profitably, so that a large proportion of the 
crop remained upon the farmers’ hands; and as the quantity sold realised 
very unsatisfactory prices, due mainly to the failure to produce a first-grade 
article, many growers abandoned tobacco in favour of other crops. With 
disappointing fluctuations the area had declined in 1907-8 to 533 acres. 
Since that year the area has increased to 1,992 acres, owing to the increased 
attention paid to the curing of the leaf; and tobacco manutacturers have 
endeavoured to stimulate the industry by offering good prices for suitable 
leaf, and by employing an expert to assist and instruct the growers. 


That it is possible to produce leaf of the required standard has been amply 
demonstrated in districts where the soil and climate are suitable, and the 
aim of growers should be not so much to increase the acreage as to improve 
the quality of the leaf produced. 


The Commonwealth Government in 1907 provided for the payment of a 
bounty of 2d. per lb. up to £4,000 per annum on Australian tobacco leaf, for 
the manufacture of cigars of a prescribed quality. Up to the present the 
quantity of suitable leaf produced in New South Wales has been very small. 


SUGAR-CANE, 


Sugar-cane was grown as far back as 1824, but it was not until 1865 that 
anything like systematic attention was given to its cultivation. In the latter 
year experiments were carried out on the Clarence, Hastings, Manning, and 
Macleay Rivers, which on the whole proved successful, and were followed 
by more extensive planting. The Macleay was the principal seat of the 
industry during its earlier stages; but it proved to be unsuitable to the 
growth of the cane, and the risk of failure from frosts compelled the 
planters to keep more to the north. In a few years the richest portions of 
the lower valleys of the Clarence, the Richmond, the Tweed, and the Bruns- 
wick, were occupied by planters. Mills were erected in the chief centres of 
cane-cultivation, and cane-growing and sugar-manufacturing became estab- 
lished industries in the north-eastern portion of the State, where the soil 
and climate are in most respects well adapted to successful cultivation, and 
on account of the proximity to Queensland and the similarity to the condi- 
tions which rule the sugar production of the northern cane-fields, the pro- 
ducers of the raw material in this State may benefit by any experimental 
work. Continual efforts are being made to improve the quality of the cane 
product; varieties and seedlings are carefully tested, soils are closely 
analysed, the effects of irrigation and fertilising noted, and consequently 
the cane-yield has been greatly increased. 


The yield of sugar from the cane crushed varies considerably, the varia- 
tion approximating, between a maximum and minimum year, to 1 ton 
of cane in the quantity réquired to produce 1 ton of sugar, according 
to the saccharine density of the cane. As compared with Queensland, 
where the average yield of cane per acre for 1914 was 17:80 tons, the yield 
for this State, 30 tons, may be regarded as satisfactory, but as compared 
with the produce which could be gathered by the application of more scientific 
methods of culture, there is evidence that considerable improvement might 
be made. 


The following table shows the progress of this industry since the 
Season 1863-4, when only 2 acres were reeorded as under cultivation. 
As sugar-cane is. not productive within the season of planting, the area: 
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under cultivation has been divided, as far as practicable, into productive 
and non-productive, the former representing the number of acres upon 
which cane was cut during the season, and the latter the area either newly 
planted, or over which it was unfit for the mill, and was, therefore, allowed 
to stand for another year. On the average the area cut for cane represents 
about one-half of the total area planted :— 


Area, Production of cane. 
Season. 
Cut for crushing. | Not cut.- | Total. Total. Eatin 
; i 
acres | acres, | acres, tons. tons, 
1863-4 fae, Ui | nl eee 
1861-5 | esses |) sete | a (a ere nn ee 
1865-6 | senese Mate fay Ae testees OR Assets 
1870-1 L475 | 2,607 Hone |] * egeus, bea 
1875-6 3,654 2,800 @ise ||l"--Aeuie OP. es 
1880-1 4,465 | 6,506 10,971 121,616 27-22 
1885-6 9,583 "6,835 16,418 239,347 24-98 
1890-1 8,344 12,102 20,446 277,252 33-23 
1895-6 14,308 | 18,529 32,927 207,71 | lds 
1900-1 10,472 | 11,642 22,114 199,118 |} 19°02 
1905-6 10,313 | 11,492 - 21,805 201,998 | 19°59 
1910-11 5,596 | 8,167 13,763 160,311 28-65 
1911-12 5044 8,663 13,907 | 147,799 | 28-18 
1912-13 6137 | 7,777 13,914 140,914 22:83 
1913-14 6198 7,034 13,232 185,970 | 30-00 
1914-15 6,012 5,409 11,421 181,606 30°22 
$1915-16 6,030 5,392 | 11,422 157,748 26-17 
* Exclusive of areas cut for green food or planta since 1910, + Advance Sigurea—subject to revision. 


From the small beginnings of 1863-4 there was a continual increase 
of land put under cane until the year 1884-5. During succeeding years 
there was, however, a retrograde tendency, and the area in 1888-9 was 
less by 2,236 acres than that cultivated in 1884-5. The low price of 
the product and the disturbed state of the markets of the world during 
these years forced the sugar manufacturers to reduce the price offered 
for the cane, and so caused, for a time, the abandonment of this 
cultivation by the small farmers, who found in the growth of maize less 
variable results for their labour. 

In 1889-90 there was a revival, with further increases in successive 
years until 1895-6, when the largest area on record, 32,927 acres, was 
planted. In 1895-6 alterations were made in the Customs tariff as 
regards sugam and about that time there were great developments in 
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the dairying industry on the northern rivers, both of which diverted 
attention from sugar-planting. After 1895-6 the area under cane steadily 
declined for five years, until in 1900-1 there were only 22,114 acres under 
cultivation, From 1900-1 the area remained practically stationary for six 
years at a little over 20,000 acres; there has been a further diminution, and 
in 1915-16 there were only 11,422 acres, only one acre more than in the 
previous season. 


In 1896-7 the highest production of 320,276 tons of cane was obtained; but 
the average production per acre was only 17°60 tons—with the exception of 
that of 1895-6 and 1884-5, the lowest on record. The cane-disease, preva- 
lent principally on the Clarence, caused the low averages during the period 
1895-7, and in 1895-6 the crop was further damaged by frost. The com- 
paratively low yields of 1899-1901 were due to unfavourable seasons. 
The area of cane cut during 1914-15 was 6,012 acres, with a total yield of 
181,606 tons, or an average of 30-21 tons per acre. 


Preliminary returns for the 1915-16 season show that 6,030 acres were 
cui for crushing, the production of cane being 157,748 tons. The average 
yield per acre was 26-17 tons, or about 4 tons per acre less than in the 
previous season, the diminished yield being due to dry weather. 


The county of Clarence is the principal centre of cultivation, containing 
4,787 acres devoted to the producion of sugar. The yield obtained in 
1914-15 from 2,514 acres of productive cane amounted to 73,838 tons, 
showing an average of 29-37 tons per acre. In the county of Rous cane is 
grown on 4,171 acres. The yield in the county of Rous was 69,929 tons, or 
an average of 31:02 tons per acre, cut on an area of 2,254 acres, Jn the 
county of Richmond the area under sugar-cane was 2,463 acres, of which 
1,244 acres were cut, giving a total yield of 37,839 tons of cane, or an 
average of 30-42 tons to the acre. 


The majority of the farmers cultivate sugar-caue in conjunction with 
dairying, and only a few estates are devoted entirely to its production. 
Cane was grown during 1914-15 on 713 holdings, 538 of which had areas 
ranging up to 25 acres; 152 plantations ranged from 26 to 50 acres, 22 from 
51 to 100 acres, and only 1 had an area in excess of 100 acres. 


Sugar-cane is cut usually in the second year of its growth, the fields 
being replanted after they have given crops for three or four seasons; and 
as the cane has been planted at irregular intervals, the seasons of large 
production lave sometimes been followed by small erops in the succeeding 
year. Sugar manufacturers invariably purchase the year’s crop of cane 
standing, and cut it at their own cost. From plantations in full bearing 
the average weight of the cane cut varies from 25 to 32 tons, and the value 
received by the grower was, in 1914-15, about 17s. 10d. per ton of ‘uncut 
eane. An additional 3s. 2d. per ton was paid for cutting, which, in most 
cases, was done by the growers. The field) work on the sugar plantations of 
New South Wales has been performed generally by white labour, and in 1913 
the number of farmers employing black labour represented only 1-5 per cent. 
of the total. Since that year figures have not been available. 


Grape VINES. 


In almost every part of the State, with the exception of the sub-tropical 
portion and the higher parts of the mountain ranges, grape-vines thrive 
well, and bear large crops, equal in size, appearance, and flavour to the 
products of Europe. The principal vineyards are situated in the valleys of 
the Murray and Hunter Rivers, where considerable expense has been in- 
curred to introduce skilled labour, and to provide manufacturing appliances, 
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The vine-growing and wine-manufacturing industries are in their infancy, 
but_with an increasing local demand, and with the establishment of a market 
in England, where the wines of New South Wales have gained appreciation, 
the future of grape culture appears to be fairly assured. At present the 
production is comparatively insignificant, as shown in the following table:— 


| ows | ace | TB | ys | as, | Pata 
Season. under “vine eae Season. Bat ee ae 
; 5 pared Total. sPet: | ae rere Total. Pie 
acres, |acres, | galls. | galls. acres. | acres.| galls. | galls. 
1860-1 | 1,584 | 622 | 99,791 160 |l904-5 | 8,840 5,298 | 928,160 175 
* 1865-6 | 2,126 | 1,243 | 168,123] 135 1905-6 | 8,754 | 5,279 831,700 | ls 


1870-1 | 4,504 | 2,371 | 342,674] 145 |/1906-7 | 8,521 | 4,951 |1,140,000 | 230 
1875-6 4,459 3,163 | 831,749! 263 |1907-8 | 8,483 | 4,644 | 778,500) 168 
1880-1 | 4,800 | 2,907 | 602,007] 207 ||1908-9 | 8,251 | 4,472 | 736,262 | 165 
1885-6 | 5,247 | 2,876 | 555,470 | 193 1909-10 | 8,330 | 4,561 | 808,870 | 177 
1890-1 | 8,044 | 3,896 | 842,181} 216 |}1910-11 | 8,32] | 4,354 | 805,600) 185 
1895-6 | 7,519 | 4,390 | 885,673 | 202 [\1911-12 | 8,231 | 4,260 | 850,210, 200 
1900-1 | 8,441 | 4,534 | 891,190| 197 |)1912-13 | 8,163 | 4,403 | 719,100 | 163 
1901-2 | 8,606 | 4,889 | 868,479; 178 {1913-14 | 8,153 | 4,498 | 561,100 | 125 
1902-3 


8,790 | 5,041 | 806,140] 160 |1914-15 | 7,985 | 4,113, 549,140 | 134 
1903-4 | 8,940 | 5,101 |1,086,820} 213 


The total production has fluctuated much during the last ten years, the 
total area planted being now 7,985 acres, of which 4,113 acres yielded 549,140 
gallons of wine. The total number of vineyards in 1915 was 1,352. 


The average area of each vineyard was nearly 6 acres, and the area planted 
with vines still in an unproductive stage was 1,229 acres. The average yield 
in 1914-15 was 134 gallons per acre, and during the last ten years 171 gal- 
lons. Wine produced in New South Wales during the year 1914-15 was 
valued at £43,470, and brandy distilled by vignerons for fortifying purposes 
at £1,650. 


During the 1914-15 season the grape crop in the Murray district practi- 
cally failed on account of the dry weather. JLarge areas of diseased vines 
were rooted out and have been replanted with other varieties on phylloxera 
resistant stocks. The area under vines has been increased considerably on 
the Murrumbidgee irrigation area, advancing from 60 acres in 1912-13 to 
219 acres in 1913-14, and 450 acres in 1914-15. 

The desire of the Government to extend the application of the most 
scientific methods for winemaking and for the general cultivation 
of the vine, and to extirpate the phylloxera disease, has led to the 
establishment of Viticultural Stations at Howlong, near Albury, and at 
Narara for the propagation of resistant-stocks, and for conducting various 
experiments in connection with wine-growing, 
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Phylloxera has not affected the Hunter Valley District, and the station 
at Narara was established to supply the demands of the clean and other 
districts. 


Arrangements are being made by the Department of Agriculture to con- 
duct a systematic examination of the wines of the State in order to deter- 
mine the nature of the wines from different varieties of grapes and froin 
different districts, aud to compare them with those of other countries. 


The culture of grapes is not restricted to the production of fruit for 
the purposes of wine manufacture only, as a considerable area is devoted 
to the cultivation of tablegrapes, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Sydney, and in Ryde, Parramatta, and other districts of Central Cum- 
berland. The extent of country devoted to this branch of the industry 
in 1914-15 included 2,186 acres, with a production of 2,667 tons of Srapes, 
an, average of 1-22 tons of fruit per acre. 


Although there is a large local demand, and a possibility of an export 
trade for raisin fruits, no extensive effort has been made in that direction. 
In 1914-15 there were 457 acres cultivated for drying purposes, and the. yield 
was 3,843 ewt., comprising 2,013 ewt. of sultanas, 578 ewt. of raisins, and 
1,252 ewt. of currants. At the Wagga and Hawkesbury experiment vine- 
yards raisins and sultanas are dried every season and placed on the local 
market, where they are regarded as equal in every respect to the imported 
article. 

The cultivation of vines is also conducted at the Yanco Irrigation Farm, 


which has been established for the education of settlers to he placed on 
the land within the operations of the Murrumbidgee irrigation scheme. 


ORCHARDS. 


The cultivation of fruit does not receive much attention, although the 
soil and climate of large areas throughout the State are well adapted to 
fruit-growing. With these areas and with climatic conditions so varied, 
ranging from comparative cold on the high lands to semi-tropical heat in 
the north coast district, a large variety of fruits can be cultivated. In the 
vicinity of Sydney, oranges, peaches, plums, and passion-fruit are most 
generally planted. On the tableland, apples, pears, apricots, and all fruits 
from cool and temperate climates thrive well; in the west and south-west, 
figs, almonds, and raisin-grapes can be cultivated; and in the north coast 
district, pineapples, bananas, and other tropical fruits grow excellently. 


Citrus Orchards. 


The cultivation of citrus fruits has been undertaken largely in the dis- 
tricts adjacent to the metropolis. Orange groves were planted first near 
the town of Parramatta, and afterwards in the neighbouring districts of 
Ryde, Pennant Hills, Lane Cove, the whole of Central Cumberland, the 
valleys of the Hawkesbury and Nepean Rivers, and the slopes of the Kurra- 
jong Mountains. 

In the collection of statistics of citrus and other fruit orchards during 
the season 1909-10 a new system was adopted by which the area under each 
kind of fruit-trees, productive and non-productive, may be ascertained 
with accuracy. Under the system previously in vogue there is no doubt 
that, in mixed orchards, some of the area devoted to citrons was included 
with other fruits, and that a proportion of the unproductive area was 
returned as productive. ‘tke cede c cteenedh a 
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_ Statistics relating to citrus orchards since the season 1890-1 are shown 
in the subjoined statement :— 


ae Area under cultivation. Production. 
Productive. Not bearing. Total, Total. eae ee 
acres, acres, acres, bushels. bushels. 
1890-1 8,737 2,551 11,288 924,960 106 
1895-6 8,759 3,197 11,956 | 595,494 68 
1900-1 11,013 3,952 14,965 648,628 - 59 
1901-2 11,670 4,091 | 15,761 925,455 62 
1902-3 12,550 3,657 | 16,207 509,239 41 
1903-4 13,418 3,310 16,728 | 784,154 | 58 
1904-5 14,486 2,918 17,404 i 791,838 55 
1905-6 15,054 2,795 17,849 | 886,493 59 
1906-7 15,178 2,582 | 17,755 783,749; 52 
1907-8 16,430 2,087 18,517 1,295,721 | 79 | 
1908-9 16,570 2,040 18,610 784,758 | 47. 
1909-10 17,214 2,644 19,858 1,250,107 73 
1910-11 17,465 2,643 20,108 1,478,306 | 85° 
1911-12 17,271 3, 152 20,423 1,682,310 | 97 
1912-13 17,213 3,360 20,573 1,534,000 | 89 
1913-14 16,643 3,800 ' 20,4438 1,153,980 i 69 
1914-15 16,675 | 5,237 21,912 1,445,624 | 87 


In 1890-1 the area under citrus fruit was 11,288 acres; in 1914-15 this 
had increased to 21,912 acres, of which 16,675 were productive. The latest 
production was equal to 87 bushels per acre. It is estimated that over 3,000 
dozens of fruit to the acre can be obtained during an average season from 
fair-sized trees in full bearing, and it is, therefore, probable that the figures 
returned by the growers include the production of a considerable number 
of young trees. The number of orangeries cultivated during the year 
1914-15 wag 5,308, and of these the average area was 41 acres. 

The production of oranges has attained such proportions that the 
growers are obliged to seek markets abroad for the disposal of their crop, 
as the supply, both in New South Wales and in the adjacent States, in 
some seasons, exceeds the local demand. The principal market oustide Aus- 
tralia is in New Zealand. Efforts are being made to establish a trade with 
the United Kingdom and America, and in view of the success that has been 
attained in other countries in carrying these fruits long distances by sea, 
there is reason to hope that a profitable export trade in Australian fruits 
may be developed, 

Other Orchards. 


The following table shows the area under orchards and fruit-gardens, 
exclusive of orangeries, together with the total value of each seazon’s yield, 


ce Area of fruit- |Totalareaculti-| Total value of f oe 
Season. sonore ae ets gardens and vated for fruit-! the production Fe dibs 
and orchards, | Otybande mot | gardens and | of fralygartgn® |" per acre 

{ acres, acres. acres, £ } £ 8, d 
1890-1 16,081 6,274 22,355 213,934 13 6 0 
1895-6 20,635 8,145 28,780 130,735 6 7 0 
1900-1 25,766 5,503 31,269 270,081 1010 0 
1905-6 25,189 3,577 28,766 189,195 | 710 0 
1910-11 20,498 6,748 27,246 271,930 | 13 5 4 
1911-12 19,602 _ 8.366 | 27,768 372,809" | 19 TA 
1912-13 19,375 9,109 28,484 305.660 | 15 15 6 
1913-14 | 19,248 11,238 30,486 244.950 {| 1214 6 
1914-15 18,500 12,567 31,067 233,130 12 12 -0 
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Owing to the subdivision of orchards for residential and other purposes 
the area under fruit declined from 32,346 acres in 1901-2 to 25,859 acres in 
1909-10; since that season it has increased, and in 1914-15 was greater than 
in any season since 1903-4. 

At the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Settlement fruit trees are being planted 
very extensively, especially peaches, apricots, aud oranges. Whilst the area 
of citrus trees has increased from 60 acres in 1912-13 to 428 acres in 1914-15, 
the area under other fruit has advanced during the same period from 152 
acres to 1,511 acres, the great majority of the trees still being in the unpro- 
ductive stage. , 

About two-fifths of the area devoted to fruit culture is in the county of 
Cumberland, the actual acreage in 1914-15 being citrus, 11,099 acres; other, 
8,055 acres. For the year 1914-15, production of fruit other than citrus was 
valued at £18 9s. 8d. per acre, as compared with £12 12s. for the State. 

The fruit-production of New South Wales, with the exception of 
oranges, is far below average demands. The State is, therefore, obliged 
to import large quantities, the greater portion of which could be success- 
fully grown within its own boundaries, 

The extent of cultivation of each kind of fruit may be seen in the 
following table. After citrus fruits, apple and peach trees are the most 
numerous, peaches being largely used for canning. Efforts have been 
made to establish an export trade principally in apples, but during 
recent seasons the prices in the local markets have been so satisfactory 
that only small quantities have been exported. 


1913-14, 1914-15. 
Fruit. Number of | Trees of Bearing Age. | Number of | Trees of Bearing Age. 
Trees not |__ ___| Trees not es ee 
\ yet yet 
Bearing. | Number. Yield. Bearing. | Number. | Yield. 
bushels. ' bushels. 
Oranges”... se .-| 242,613 | 866,843 | €61,217 | 312,643 | 831,564 | 848,670 
Lemons... ina «1 33,921 | 231,330 | 180,597 | 50,628 | 247,790 | 209,013 
Mandarins ... it na 59,915 | 398,298 | 310,318 94,647 | 397,033 | 386,096 
Other citrus ie faz 2,076 2,178 1,8 798 2,123 1,845 
Apples <a an ...| 406,921 | 535,797 | 495,898 | 411,743 | 534,278 | 519,003 
Peaches and Nectarines ...! 244,919 | 501,926 | 354,054 | 311,628 | 488,246 | 379,673 
Pears on si | 93,898 | 127,064 | 152,537 | 122,032 | 131,124 | 125,778 
Cherries... as ..| 80,606 | 139,638 41,748 | 74,994 | 109,126 59,172 
Apricots... en .| 28,970 | 87,532 | 86,572 | 53,222) 85,570 61,137 
Plums and Prunes .| 66,102 | 125,731 | 133,465 75,151 | 122,702 | 109,070 
Quinces wie sd 7,318 38,375 41,984 9,119 | 34,179 33,738 
Persimmons ei wie 1,386 5,714 8,377 1,637 5,690 6,633 
Passion Fruit Boal? = “deseee. ||) - eases 38,897 | o.. S| | sesente 52,295 
Allother ... wis «| 11,556 16,423 | 24,376 | 20,478 18,804 16,753 


For 1914-15 the number of passion-fruit vines was stated as 151,529, of 
which 120,721 were bearing fruit; the vines are frequently planted among 
the trees of other fruits, especially in young citrus orchards. The passion 
vine is easily grown and cheaply maintained; and, on account of its early 
maturity, it forms a valuable means of providing returns until the fruit 


trees become productive. 3 
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‘The cultivation of the passion fruit could be considerably extended, as the 
present supply is not sufficient to meet the local demand; and there is little 
doubt that, by systematic advertisement, an enormous demand for the fruit 
could be created in the United Kingdom and America. A trial shipment 
sent to London met with only partial success, as buyers, not knowing its. 
qualities, imagined the fruit worthless on account of its shrivelled 
appearance. 

Market-GaRpens. 


In 1914-15 there were in the State 2,972 holdings, comprising 10,502 acres, 
cultivated as market-gardens, the average size of each garden being 3-1 acres. 
The value of the production for the year was £405,280. About one-third 
of the total area laid down for market-gardens is in the county of Cumber- 
land, and until recent years the industry was almost entirely in the 
hands of the Chinese, but latterly it has received much attention from 
European farmers in the districts in the vicinity of the metropolis. 

The subjoined. statement gives the number and area of market-gardens, 
and the value of the produce since the season 1900-1:— _ 


Value of production. 

fearon. Market-gardens. i Area. = ———_—— — 

{ Total, | Average per acre. 
No. acres, £ £5. d 
1900-1 2,266 7,764 192, 450 2415 9 
1901-2 2,215 7,834 213,462 27 5 0 
1902-3 2,283 8,263 225,061 27 4 9 
1903-4 2,559 8,754 219,040 25 0 5 
1904-5 2,783 8,827 229,530 26 0 1 
1905-6 2,842 9,119 248,678 27 5 5 
1906-7 3,437 9,550 258,000 27 0 4 
1907-8 3,324 10,052 262,786 26 210 
1908-9 j 3,462 10,331 298,740 28.18 4 
1909-10 3,808 10,254 311,580 30 7 9 
1910-11 3,598 9,813 333,820 34 1 
1911-12 3,368 9,498 357,230 37.12 3 
1912-13 3,581 9,817 369,480 37 10 0 
1913-14 3,373 10,607 401,060 37 16 2 
1914-15 2,972 10,502 405,280 38 11 10 


One branch of gardening—tomato culture—has not received sufficient 
attention. As this cultivation entails light labour, and is particularly 
remunerative, the vegetable could be grown by persons unaccustomed to 
heavier labour on farms, and it is surprising that the industry should 
have been so long neglected. In 1914-15 there were 507 acres, outside 
market-gardens, under cultivation for tomatoes, which yielded 101,148 half- 
eases, or 200 half-cases per acre. 


Minor Crops. 
In addition to the crops already specified, there are small areas under 
various kinds of products—as, for instance, pulse and cucurbit crops. 
Pulse.-—During the season 1914-15 there were 346 aeres under crop for 
peas and beans, which gave a total yield of 10,010 bushels, being 28-9 bushels 
per acre, 
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These peas and beans were grown mainly as hard fodder for horses 
and pigs, and must not be confounded with the peas and beans cultivated 
in the kitchen and market gardens for table use as green vegetables. 


Cucurbit Crops——The area devoted to pumpkins and melons during the 
season 1914-15 was 2,912 acres, and the yield 12,493 tons, being 4.29 tons per 
acre. The principal places of cultivation are the maize districts and the 
metropolitan county. 


Pumpkins are grown for table use as vegetables, but are also used 
extensively as fodder for cattle and pigs. The number of acres under 
gourd-vines mentioned above is somewhat below the true figures, as crops 
of pumpkins and melong are sometimes raised in market gardens, and 
particulars respecting the production are not returned. 


Other branches of agriculture have hardly been considered, although, 
no doubt, as the rural population increases, their importance will gain 
recognition. Little has been attempted in the cultivation of any of 
the following, although experiment has proved that they can all be 
raised in the State: —Olives, castor-oil plant, flax, ramie fibre, hops, silk, 
coffee, and cotton. The varieties of the soil and of climate are so diverse 
that almost any kind of produce can be raised, and there is every reason 
for hope for future extension. 


The castor-oil plant grows luxuriantly in the humid coastal districts. 


Hops have been eultivated to a slight extent in the neighbourhood of 
Orange; other suitable districts are Armidale, Goulburn, and Cooma. 


Import AND Export or Fruit, VEGETABLES, AND PLANTS. 


The following quantities of fruit, &., were received into New South 
Wales from the other States of the Commonwealth during the year ended 
June, 1915 :— 


1,735,769 cases and half-cases of fruit, tomatoes, and cucumbers. 
191,150 bunches of bananas. 

1,001 crates of cauliflowers and cabbages. 

823;385 bags of vegetables. 

1,748 ewt. of plants and nuts. 


Of the above, 33,812 cases of fruit, 715 bags of potatoes, and 595 bags of 
other vegetables were infected with disease. 


Under the Quarantine Act, 335,015 bunches of bananas, 29,352 cases of 
pines and bananas, 158,795 centals of fruit, 1,107,774 centals of: cereals, 
sced, pulse, &c., 106,846 centals of vegetables, bulbs, &c., 22,851 centals of 
nuts, and 135,576 plants were examined. Fruit and grain to the extent of 
21,476 centals were condemned, in addition to which 20,352 plants, includ- 
ing 20,000 vines imported from France, were also quarantined. 

Under the Commerce Act, 71,518 packages of canned and fresh fruit, 
26,492 bags of potatoes, 5,272 bags of maize and seed, and 550 packages of 
plants were passed for export. 


MACHINERY AND Lasour. 


, The introduction of improved machinery has materially reduced the 
cost and labour of producing the various crops. For harvesting grain- 
crops the reaper and binder, the stripper and the harvester are used, and 
there is a vast difference of opinion regarding the relative efficiency of the 
different implements. The reaper and binder is used almost exclusively 
in moist districts, and over the greatest portion of the wheat areas con- 
ditions are favourable for the use of the harvester. A modern type of 
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harvester, particularly adapted for Australian conditions, produced and 
developed locally, has largely contributed. to the expansion of wheat 


cultivation. 


In a previous issue of this Year Book a list of implements and machines 
used in each of the rural industries was shown. 
The estimated value of the agricultural machinery in use during the 
1914-15 season was £5,159,959, or an average of £1 1s. 6d. per acre cultivated. 


Division. Area farmed, Value of machinery. | Value per acre, 

acres, | £ | £s, d. 

Coastal $0 271,079 | 576,934 | 22 7 
Tableland 471,521 | 685,225 19 1 
Western Slopes 2,159,290 2,144,332 | 019 10 
Western Plains and Riverina 1,896,350 1,698, 167 | 017 11 
Western Division .., 10,387 55,301 5 6 6 

| |— 
Total 4,808, 627 5,159,939 | 116 


t 


A. comparison of the value of farming implements and machinery in use 
during each year since 1901 in each of the rural industries is shown in 
the following table:— 


Year. Farming. Dairying. Pastoral.* Total Value. 
£ £ £ | £ 
1901 2,677,902 234,846 446,151 | 3,358,899 
1902 2,236,850 254,678 660,447 | 3,151,975 
1903 2,368,072 500,107 710,885 | 3,379,064 
1904 2,459,346 345,208 779,244 | 3,583,798 - 
1905 2,557,262 365,436 | 1,120,991 | 4,043,689 
1906 2,645,980 417,008 | 1,082,043 | 4,145,029 
1907 2,599,156 443,197 | 1,110,953 | 4,153,306 
1908 2,851,974 458,720 | 1,956,857 | 4,567,551 
1909 «| s«3,042,364 510,852 | 1,382,427 | 4,885,643 
1910 3,414,621 534,745 | 1,483,081 | 5,482,447 
1911 4,859, 037 519,467 | 1,128,666 | 6,507,170 
1912 4,633,809 575,637 | 1,514,636 | 6,724,082 
1913 5,029,938 617,109 | 1,744,891 | 7,391,938 
1914-15 | 5,159,959 589,593 | 1,664,034 | 7,613,586 


* The figures for years other than 1901 and 1911 include, in many cascs, 
Farming Implements used on Pastoral Holdings. 
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The following statement gives a comparative view of the machinery used 
and the labour employed in agricultural pursuits during the last ten years. 
The apparent excess in the value of farming machinery in the last four 
years is partly dze to a stricter classification, which has been rendered 
possible by the collection of fuller particulars regarding the machinery 
used in each of the rural industries. In other years the agricultural 
machinery used on pastoral holdings was in many cases included with the 
pastoral machinery :— 


Value of Persons Employed. Machinery, ae 
Beazon, | Area farmed: | Machinery. Males. | Females, | Total... | POF Sere: peace. 
acres, £ : £ 

1904-5 2,672,973 2,459,346 63,111 5,742 | 68,853 “92 022 
1905-6 2,838,081 2,557,262 62,419 5,008 | 67,427 “90 024 
1906-7 2,824,211 2,645,980 63,448 5,715 69,163 94 021 
1907-8 | 2,570,137 | 2,599,156 | 57,327 | 5,385 | 62,712 | 1-01 “024 
1908-9 2,713,971 2,851,974 55,324 5,409 | 60,733 1:05 022 
1909-10 | 3,174,864 3,042,364 59,541 4,770 64,311 “96 020 
1910-11 3,381,921 3,414,621 59,091 5,228 64,319 1:01 ‘019 
1911-12 | 3,629,170 4,859,037 56,476 3,496 59,972 1°34 017 
1912-13 | 3,737,269 4,633,809 57,209 2,848 60,057 1°24 016 
1913-14 4,568, 841 5,029,938 69,337 2,699 62,036 1°10 “014 
1914-15 4,808,627 5,169,959 57,602 3,356 60,958 107 012 


In stating the number of persons employed in agricultural pursuits 
it must be remarked that these figures are obtained from returns supplied 
by the farmers; but in cases where agriculture is carried on conjointly 
with other rural industries, it is difficult to differentiate, and persons 
may be returned as engaged in agriculture in one year and in other 
rural occupations in another year. The decrease shown in agricultural 
labour is partly explainable in this manner. Probably also the doubling of 
the value of machinery during the last ten years has been an important 
factor. 

Of the females the majority are engaged only partly in agricultural 
work, portion of their time being spent in the discharge of domestic 
duties. At the census of 1911, 79,235 persons—77,599 males and 1,636 
females—were returned as engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

The labour employed in all rural industries is discussed in the chapter 
“Employment and Industrial Arbitration.” 


FERTILISERS. 


The most important method of maintaining the productive power of 
the soil—which is a fundamental principle of a permanent system of 
agriculture—is the application of fertilisers to supplement the supply of 
plant food, and to improve the physical and biological condition of the soil. 

The essential elements of plant production are ten in number—carbon 
and oxygen, obtained from the air; hydrogen, obtained from water; and 
nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, potassium, iron, magnesium, and cal- 
cium, obtained from the soil. Of these, nitrogen, phosphorus, and potas- 
sium are the most likely to be deficient in normal soils, and must be 
supplied to enable a full crop to be grown; sometimes it is necessary to 
augment the supply of calcium. 


Apart from their value in supplying plant food, fertilisers are also 
beneficial in promoting fertility by neutralising organic toxic substances, 
improving the texture, and strengthening the moisture-retaining and 
capillary power of the soils, and by assisting the development of useful bacteria. 
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As soils show considerable variations in their composition the most 
important factor in the use of fertilisers is the determination of the 
requirements of each soil intended for cultivation. This question may be 
determined satisfactorily only by systematic local experiment. 


In New South Wales superphosphate is the only artificial fertiliser 
vsed in any considerable quantity, the soils in the wheat areas being 
generally deficient in phosphoric acid. Tests of manure conducted on the 
Farmers’ Experiment Plots indicate that, as a general rule, the benefits. 
derived from the application of superphosphates to wheat lands are most. 
marked in the southern portion of the wheat belt, viz., the South-westerm 
Slopes and Riverina; the beneficial results gradually diminish throughout: 
the western districts which form the central portion of the wheat belt; 
and in the north-western districts no advantage is gained by the use of 
this fertiliser. The results may be affected by the fact that fallowing is 
more common in the south than in the west, and much more than in the 
north. 


The return shows the area of land and the quantity of manures which 
were used during the year 1914:— 


Quantities of Manure used.. 


Total 


ead Artificial 
Divis‘on. Are: Natural Ss 
» | Manored. (stable-yard, Ge at 
) | dust,’ &e.). 
paver : 
Coastal— acres, loads. ewt. 
North Coast .., te oe Bes ren ae 409 857 542 
Hunter and Manning age ae ts oad 1,927 12,848 5,863 
County of Cumberlan1l see Gen Sag oe 18,511 124,642 88,055 
South Coast ... ie otis és sae saat 7,042 13,192 9,466 
Total cease ae ae | 27,889 | 251,039 | 108,926 
Tableland — ; 
Northern Ae =33 ioe site ae oe 625 1,506 447 
Central Wee ae ele, eR aie, vaee B35) 899 8,671 42,971 
Southern ie ea Ne . a aes 17,534 3,917 9,339 
Total mea ae ae we | 102,088 | 14,004 | 52,757 
Western Slopes— : 
North ... ha? a ie a aed aie 330 30 180 
Central... “i aaa 28 235 det Pee 153,408 420 60,925 
South oe eee | 784,439 2,000 | 324,648 
Total eee sas she Lax | 888,177 2,450 ; 385,753 
Western Plains and Riverina— 
North ... art ee ais wae aes ie Retieen «Ve teedats caches 
Central... Ses es te Se sch we | 120,079 | 887 43,863 
Riverina vee dee cee ee ores 1 199,728 3,953 | 517,365 
Total wee a eee” wo 1,812,807 4,840 | 561,228 
Western— : a 
East of Darling rr tes sha ae iis 71 1,588 510 
West of Darling... Se oF ae be 37 L,U77 | wees 
Total bi whe es iis ie 308 2,665 510 


Total, New South Wales Sas ose ... | 2,831,239 | 175,088 | 1,104,174 
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The small proportion of manured land in relation to the total cultiva- 
tion shows that the farming community do not fully ‘appreciate the 
necessity and practical value of applying fertilisers to enrich poor soils, 
cr to restore fertility depleted by successive croppings. The proportion 
of manured area in relation to the total cultivated in 1914 was only 485 
per cent.; but, as.the following table shows, a steady increase in the use of 
fertilisers has taken place since 1907, when the proportion was only 165 
per cent. This increase furnishes a reliable indication of improvement 
in methods of cultivation :— 


Manures used— Area 

ts Manured, 

ssn | Saintes | atmateae | | “t 
| Natural. Artificial. . Total 

| cultivated, 

{ l : Sag ae ; 
Acres. | Acres, | Loads. ewt. 

1907-8 2,570,137 | 423,678 ; 144,021 276,120 16°5 
1968-9 2,713,971 | 509,262 216,078 310,899 18:8 
1909-10 3,174,864 | $26,197 | 189,008 433,187 26'0 
1910-1] 3,381,921 | 1,030,536 186,204 £00,342 305 
1911-12 ; 3,629,170 1,407,853 178,689 676,409 33°8 
1912-33 3,737,269 1,643,783 170,312 779,128 440 
1913-14 4,568, 841 2,226, 742 166,753 1,010,596 45°7. 
1914-15 4,808,627 2,531,239 175,088 1,104,174 48°5 


The area on which natural manure only is used is comparatively small, 
and during 1914-15 the area treated in this manner was only 7,000 acres, 
the quantity applied in this manner being 55,620 loads. In conjunction 
with 76,788 ewt. of artificial fertilisers, however, 119,468 loads of natural 
manure were used on 18,498 acres, the balance of the area manured— 
2,305,741 acres—being treated with 1,027,386 ewt. of artificial fertilisers 
only. 

The sale of artificial fertilisers is regulated by the Fertilisers Act of 
- 1904; the vendor is required to furnish to the purchaser a statement as 
to the nature and chemical composition of such fertilisers, 


HAWKESBURY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


The Hawkesbury Agricultural College provides accommodation for resi- 
dent students, and gives theoretical and practical instruction in a three-years’ 
ccurse, which embraces every department of agriculture. Instruction is 
given also in dairying, pig-raising, horse, sheep, and poultry breeding; 
experimental research work is conducted in connection with cereal and 
other crops, and with fertilisers, and soil culture, &. All subsidiary 
branches of farm labour are taught, including blacksmithing, carpentering, 
sheep-killing, bee-keeping, and other farm occupations. An area of 116 
acres has been leased on the banks of the Hawkesbury River, on which a 
complete system of irrigation is being instituted. The fees payable are £33 
for the first year, £23 for the second, and £18 for the third. Special courses 
of instruction are also provided, notably at the Farmers’ Winter School and 
the Summer School. In July, 1915, there were 121 regular students in 
attendance, and 1,107 aeres out of the total of 3,430 acres attached to the 
College were under cultivation. ; . 
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Dairy eattle of the Jersey and Red Poll breeds, and Romney Marsh sheep, 
are bred; also, stud pigs of various strains, which are distributed to farmers 
throughout the Commonwealth and New Zealand. In the poultry section 
the egg-laying competitions attract a large number of competitors. 


EXPERIMENT Farms. 


Experiment farms have been established in various districts of the State, 
and the experiments and education vary with the particular climatic con- 
ditions. At Wagga Farm the specialties are seed wheats, fruits, breeding 
of horses, dairy cattle (notably Jerseys), swine (Berkshire), sheep, and 
poultry. The area under cultivation is 1,225 acres out of 3,406 acres. The 
course is for two years; a fee of £15 is charged for the first year, and £10 
for the second year. During 1915 there were 51 students in attendance. 

At Bathurst, particular attention has been devoted to the orchard, and to 
mixed farming and irrigation. A system of soil culture has been adopted 
by which a fodder crop rotates with a cereal crop, and a short summer 
fallow is allowed before sowing the cereal. Experiments with the cross- 
breeding of sheep are conducted, and a dairy herd of Kerry cattle is main- 
tained. Of the total area of 691 acres, 515 are cleared and under crop. 
There were 38 students in attendance in 1915, the fees charged being similar 
to those at Wagga. 

Wollongbar Farm, with an area of 734 acres (main farm 264 acres, Duck 
Creek 470 acres) is utilised in dairy-farming suitable for the North Coast 
district. Grasses and fodder plants are grown, the breeding of dairy cattle 
(Guernsey) and pigs is conducted; and at the Duck Creek (Branch) Farm 
sugar-cane and maize are cultivated. 

At the Grafton Experiment Farm, area 1,075 acres, accommodation has 
been provided with the view of training apprentices in mixed farming suit- 
able for sub-tropical districts; special attention is given to maize in estab- 
lishing new varieties, and to experiments regarding methods of cultivation 
and fertilisation. Pigs, poultry, and Ayrshire dairy cattle are bred; and 
potatoes, fodder crops, and fruit are grown. <A flock of Romney Marsh sheep 
was tested at Grafton for a period of several years, but the results were not 
profitable, and the sheep were transferred to the Hawkesbury College. 

High-class stock is bred at the Berry Experiment Farm, situated in the 
centre of the South Coast dairying district. This farm was previously 
conducted on a leasehold area, but in May, 1911, portion of the old farm 
and an additional] adjoining area were acquired by the Government. TExten- 
sive improvements have been made, and all the buildings are now of the 
most modern design; the dairy herds are Shorthorns and Holsteins. An 
interesting experiment was made recently in converting paspalum grass into 
stock silage. The present area of the farm is 403 acres, 

The Glen Innes Farm, area 1,078 acres, is utilised for mixed farming and 
fruit-growing suitable for the Northern Tablelands. The stock includes 
pure-bred Lincoln sheep and Ayrshire cattle. 

Cowra Farm, with an area of 1,011 acres. is the principal wheat breeding 
experiment station. A herd of Jersey dairy cattle is located at Cowra, 
also a flock of Border Leicester sheep. 

At Pera Bore Experiment Farm, area 66 acres. exveriments have been 
made with bore water in agriculture, and with methods of neutralising the 
chemical constituents in artesian water. Citrus fruits are cultivated, and a 
small flock of merino sheen is maintained. 

The Yanco Experiment Farm was established in 1908 in connection with 
the Murrumbidgee irrigation scheme. for the purvose of testing the suita- 
bility of the soil and climate for the various crops to be grown under 
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irtigation. The area of the farm is 2,045 acres, of which 653 acres are 
irrigable, including 63 acres of orchard and a mother stock vineyard. A 
large portion of the farm is devoted to raising crops for the breeding stock 
and the working horses. Ostrich-farming and mule-breeding are important 
features of the work at this farm; a number of imported ostriches and 
donkeys are stationed there. The dairy cattle are pure-bred Jersey, and the 
pigs Berkshire. 

In March, 1911, an Experiment Farm, with an area of 1,945 acres, was 
opened at Coonamble in connection with dry-farming. Wheat cultivation 
and sheep-farming are combined, and results indicate that profitable crops 
ean be obtained on the black-soil plains by early sowing of quick-maturing 
varieties on well fallowed land. An artesian bore has keen sunk, and 
‘experiments in connection with the growth of crops by means of irrigation 
with bore-water are being carried out. 

The Trangie Experiment Farm, with an area of 9,736 acres, was estab- 
lished in 1914; part of the area which has a frontage to’ the Main Western 
Railway will ke devoted to wheat experiments on a large scale, and the 
remainder will be used for the purpose of a stud merino farm. 


DEMONSTRATION FARMS AND ORCHARD. 


Demonstration Farms have been established in various parts of the State, 
with the object of demonstrating the commercial results of scientific prin- 
ciples which have been proved at the Experiment Farms. Demonstration 
Farms are in operation at Nyngan, Temora, Condobolin, and Forest Vale, 
also a Demonstration Orchard at Dural. 

At the Nyngan Denionstration Farm, established in 1909, part of the area 
is used for experiments relating to problems of dry-farming which had been 
conducted previously at Coolabah. Investigations are carried on also in 
connection with merino sheep, with the object of raising a strain specialiy 
‘suitable for farmers and small landholders in the dry western areas. Six 
Swiss milch goats imported in 1914 are located at the Nyngan Farm. ‘The 
area of the farm is 6,427 acres. The operations at Coolabah were abandoned 
‘on account of its distance from any railway. 

The Temora Demonstration Farm, established in May, 1912, is situated 
in the Riverina wheat belt, on a branch of the Main Southern Railway, and 
thas an area of 1,606 acres. The conditions are specially suitable for the 
production of seed wheat. : 

The Condobolin Demonstration Farm has an area of 1,348 acres, and is 
‘situated on a branch of the Main Western Railway. This farm is used to 
‘demonstrate modern methods of dry-farming and the use of suitable varieties 
ot wheat, the soil being typical of a large portion of the western districts of 
the State. Operations were commenced in September, 1912. 

Forest Vale Demonstration Farm has been established in connection with 
the Government share-farming area at Forest Vale, vza Condobolin. Suit- 
able methods of cultivation, &e., are to be demonstrated for the benefit of 
‘tthe tenants on the share-farms. The area of the Demonstration Farm is 
about 1,500 acres. 

The Dural Demonstration Orchard is used for conducting experiments 
in fruit-growing and in combating diseases, also for the education of fruit- 
‘growers in the county of Cumberland. Short courses of orchard and garden 
~vork are provided. 


ViTICULTURAL STATIONS. 


Operations at the Hunter Valley Viticultural Station, Raymond Terrace, 
were transferred during 1913 to an area of 100 acres at Narara, in the 
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Gosford district. Instruction and advice in regard to viue-growing are 
given, phylloxera-resistant rootlings and cuttings are grown, and grafted 
vines are raised for distribution to vine-growers to enable them to replant 
vineyards destroyed by phylloxera. 


‘At the Howlong Viticultural Station, area 224 acres, there is a mother- 
stock vineyard to supply the necessary material for the propagation of vines 
af the Narara nursery, also experimental blocks of wine and table grapes. 


Ext, Puarys Irrication Farm. : 

The Emu Plains Irrigation Farm was acquired in 1914, and is utilised, for 
vegetable growing and general farm work, by prison labour, to supply the 
needs of the various Government institutions. The area of the farm is 107 
acres, and the greater portion will be watered by sprinklers, flooding, or 
furrow systems. An overhead system of irrigation has been installed to 
test its value for crops and vegetables. 


North Bancaroo Stup Horst Far. 


This is a property of 4,914 acres which has been acquired at North Ban- 
garoo, near Canowindra, for the breeding of high-class Clydesdale horses for 
the various Experiment Farms, &c., and for sale to farmers. 


GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURAL TratNinc Farm, Pirt Town. 


This farm is controlled by the State Labour Branch of the Department 
of Labour and Industry. At 31st December, 1915, there were on the farm 
10 students and 26 men. The number of students decreased considerably on 
account of the war, although special efforts were made to bring the advan- 
tages of the farm under the notice of lads who were possibly desirous of 
farm training. The lack of students has restricted farming operations, and 
this led to the initiation of a scheme of farm training for women, which 
it is hoped will counterbalance the shortage of male labour by the addition 
of female trainees. During July, 1916, four women students entered upon 
their training course. 


Dreapnovest Farm Trust. 


‘An agreement was made early in 1911 between the Government of New 
South Wales and the Trustees of the Dreadnought Farm as to the intro- 
duction of a number of lads from 17 to 20 years of age to this State for 
the purpose of following rural pursuits. Upen arrival, the boys are either 
placed in employment with farmers by the Immigration and Tourist 
Bureau or are sent to the Pitt Town Training Farm, near Windsor, where 
they receive general training; and three months afterwards are engaged 
to farmers in different localities, or are placed in one of the Agricultural 
Colleges or farms for twelve months to receive practical and theoretical 
training in farming. From April, 1911, to 30th June, 1916, 2,164 boys 
arrived, 1,268 having been sent out as workers, 772 as trainees at Pitt Town 
Farm, and 124 as students and apprentices at Agricultural Colleges and 
Iixperiment Farms. The training of these prospective farmers is under the 
care of the Superintendent of Labour, who places them in remunerative 
employment at the end of the term. 


Recently the Trustees have decided upon an extension of their opera- 
tions and are advancing portion of the fares required for lads. Sub- 
ject to the approval of their London representative a-lad is only re- 
quired to deposit £3 towards his passage and landing money, and to sign 
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an undertaking to repay £8 in instalments extending over a period of 
eighteen months. In a number of cases where boys have been without means 
the Trustees paid the whole of the passage money on condition that £6 would 
be refunded out of the first year’s wages. 

The lads generally have kept their agreements very loyally, and the refunds 
to date amount to £2,877. 

The original capital was £80,122, and with accrued interest, £12,381, the 
fund increased to £92,508. Of this amount £40,000 was donated towards the 
establishment of the Royal Australian Naval College at Jervis Bay. The 
tctal cost of management of the fund for seven years has been only £841. 
Other payments include passage money, £9,480; fees for students and appren- 
tices at Pitt Town Training Farm and Government Experiment Farms, 
£4,590; loan to British Immigration League towards purchase of an immi- 


grants’ home at the Glebe, £5,342. The balance in hand at 30th June, 1916, 
was £32,163. 


GOVERNMENT WHEAT F'arM. 


Wheat farming on an extensive scale has been undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Tottenham. An area of 27,641 acres had been 
cleared at the end of March, 1915. Traction engines are employed in the 
ploughing, and approximately 11,000 acres were sown with wheat. 


Farmers’ Expgeriwent Puors. 


A number of experimental plots, ranging from 1 to 20 acres, have been 
established throughout the State to give practical demonstrations te 
farmers regarding advanced methods of agriculture, improved varieties 
of seed, comparative values of manure, and new crops for the respective 
districts. The State has been divided into seven districts, and in each 
an inspector supervises the plots, gives lectures and demonstrations, 
and advises the farmers generally on agricultural matters. This system 
has been extended to the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, 

At the establishment of the plots in 1908, they were conducted on the 
following terms:—The land was provided by the farmer, the seed and 
manure by the Department of Agriculture; the Department paid the 
farmer for the work of preparing the land, and sowing, cultivating, and 
harvesting the crops, the farmer taking two-thirds and the Department 
one-third of the resulting produce. Jt has now become a general rule 
that the farmer carries out the work without cost to the Department other 
than for seed, manure, and supervision, and receives the whole of the crop. 

These plots have proved valuable media of practical education for 
the farming community, special attention being directed towards the 
improvement of cultural methods for wheat and other cereals, potatoes, 
and grasses; and to the extension of the cultivation of leguminous plants, 
either in combination with cereals or alone, with the object of improving 
the feeding value of the green fodder, ensilage, and hay fed to the farmers” 
stock, and of increasing the fertility of their soils. 

In 1914-15 the number of plots cultivated was 195, and the total area was 
991 acres. 


Farrer SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Farrer Memorial Fund has. been established by public subscription 
in honour of the late William J. Farrer, whose work in the production of 
new wheats has afforded great benefit to the industry. The money has 
been vested in Trustees, and the interest is used for the Farrer 
Research Scholarship, the specific object of which is the improvement of 
wheat cultivation. The scholarship, valued at about £100 per annum, 18 
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granted to a candidate selected by the Trustees from applicants possessing 
one of the following qualifications :— 

(2) A graduate.in Science, to pursue studies with original research in 
Cambridge University Laboratory, or. elsewhere outside the 
State. In such a case, the revenue for two years may be given 
for one year’s research. 

(6) Graduate or undergraduate, to pursue study of plant-breeding in 
University laboratories under supervision of Science Vaculty. 

(ce) Student who has taken diploma from Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College, or similar institution, to pursue study of plant-breed- 
ing in field or in other approved way. 

(d) A young farmer, or other person, possessing necessary qualifica- 
tions and aptitude for investigating this subject in the field 
under supervision of the 'Trustees. 

The selected scholar presents his results at the close of the year in the 
form of a paper to be published by the Trustees. At the end of the year the 
holder of the Scholarship may be re-appointed or a new selection made. 

The Government Farrer Scholarship is offered for competition amongst 
students wishing to enter the Hawkesbury Agricultural College with a 
Special view to study wheat cultivation. The value of the Scholarship is 
£91; it is awarded after competitive examination, and provides for the 
full education of the recipient during the three years’ course, for the 
purchase of books and apparatus, and the payment of medical, sport, 
and, other fees. The Trustees of the Farrer Memorial Fund are authorised 
specially to give priority in the matter of the Farrer Research Scholar- 
ship to a Government Farrer scholar at the close of his College course, if . 
he shows special aptitude for research work in connection with wheat 
cultivation. 

The Daily Telegraph Farrer Scholarship consists of a grant of books, 
apparatus, &e., to the value of £10, given each year by the Daily 
Zelegraph Newspaper Co., Ltd., to the best wheat student at the Bathurst 
or Wagga Experiment Farm. 


AGRIcuLTURAL Bornav. 


An Agricultural Bureau has been established under the direction of 
the Department of Agriculture. Its objects are to collect and disseminate 
infermation respecting plants, animals, or products likely to prove of 
value to cultivators; to discover the best methods of cultivating suitable 
economic crops, breeding and feeding domestic animals, and preparing 
products for market: to settle for each district the best times for 
fallowing, sowing, and harvesting ; to prevent the introduction and spread 
of insect and fungus pests; to encourage social intercourse ; and generally 
to advance the interests of persons engaged in rural industries. Govern- 
ment assistance is granted in the form of subsidies payable to each branch 
at the rate of 10s. for every £ of membership fees; by lectures and 
demonstrations by the Departmental experts; and by the supply free of 
charge of the publications of the Department, including the Agricultural 
Gazette and Farmers’ Bulletins. 

The Bureau was established in 1911, and at 30th June, 1915, there were 
102 branches, with 3,669 members. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

A number of Agricultural Societies have been formed throughout the 
State mainly for the purpose of holding exhibitions of agricultural, 
horticultural, and pastoral products, of live-stock, machinery and 
implements, arts and manufactures, and for other purposes relating 
to rural industries. The exhibitions assist rural development by main- 
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taining a high standard of products and other exhibits, and by making 
the people familiar with modern methods and appliances. The subscrip- 
tions of members are augmented by Government subsidies, paid at a rate 
not exceeding 10s, in the £ on prizes awarded for bond-fide agricultural 
and, other approved exhibits and competitions. 

At 30th June, 1915, there were 170 Agricultural Societies registered for 
subsidy, and during that year 136 societies received subsidies amounting to 
£17,447. The membership of the subsidised societies was 28,843, the mem- 
bers’ subscriptions amounted to £23,721, and the total value of prize money 
was £47,807, of which £84,867 was the basis for subsidy. 

From 1879 to June, 1915, the sum of £575,007 has been paid to these 
societies, 

Co-oPERATION oF AGRICULTURISTS. 


Endeavours are being made, through the agency of the Agricultural 
Bureau, to encourage co-operative efforts amongst agriculturists. Notable 
examples of its success are found in thig State in the dairy factories, and 
in South Australia, where a large proportion of the exportable wheat is 
handled by a co-operative union. Jn addition to the advantages of 
co-operation as a means of successful marketing of produce, the principle 
can be extended to the purchase of materials, manures, machinery, and 
seed. The farmers could combine for the joint-ownership of labour-saving 
machinery and stud-stock, for herd-testing, and for insurance; and, as a 
body, would be able to obtain concessions from manufacturers, agents, &c., 
and as regards freight which, as individuals, they could not procure. 

The matter has been brought under the notice of the various branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau for general discussion, and in order that the 
most suitable method of applying it to local requirements may be decided. 


- State ApvaNncEes To SETTLERS. 

To meet the demand for capital, and impelled by the necessity for 
affording assistance to settlers whose prospects had been affected by the 
prevalent drought conditions, the Government inaugurated a system in 
- 1899, by which advances are made to settlers on the basis of the French 
Crédit Foncier, at rates of interest and of repayment which are intended 
to be available for the benefit of every settler offering adequate security. 
The original Act of 1899 received. several amendments, till, in 1906, the 
powers of the Advances to Settlers Board were transferred to the Commis- 
sicners of the Government Savings Bank of New South Wales, and the 
Maximum and minimum advances fixed at £2,000- and £50 respectively. 

On 30th June, 1915, 13,740 advances (total value, £3,918,978) had been 
made to setttlers, equivalent to £285 per loan, of which 7,880, representing 
£1,404,899, were repaid, leaving 5,860 advances current at that date, the 
average balance of principal being £429 per loan. 

The operations of the bank, relating to advances to settlers, since 1911, 
have been as follow :— ; 


is ee = = : ae 


ADVANCES Mang. j REPAYMENTS. Banances REPAYABLE. 
Year, I 


Number. 


Number. | Total Amount.|) Number. | Total Amount 


{ 
Cotal Amount, | Average. Average. 


£ £ ; £ £ £ 
1911 838 | 331,693 395 j| 748 185.420 3,754 1,074,359 286 
1912 910. | 475,070 505 572 153,293 4,122 1,396,336 339 


1913 | 1,386 | 771,272 556 || 414 116,476 | 5,094 2,051,132 403 
1914*| 602 | 233,935 | 5A8 || 260 89,186 5,436 2,297,981 423 
19lst: 8460 387,715 451 ll 436 171,617 5,860 2,514,078 | 429 


* Half-year ended 30th June. t Year ended 30th June. 
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The Commissioners are empowered to make advances upon mortgages 
of land in fee-simple and of land held under conditional purchase or 
lease, settlement purchase or lease, homestead grant or selection. The 
advances are made for the purposes of repaying existing encumbrances, 
of purchasing land, or to effect improvements, utilise resources, or build 
homes. 


The conditions under which loans are repayable vary according to the 
circumstances of the individual case; the maximum loan to any one 
person is £2,000; the rate of interest ranges between 44 and 5 per cent.; 
and the maximum period for repayment is thirty-one years. 


It is clear that the system is intended to confer, and does afford, material 
assistance to men who contemplate settling on the land, as well as to those 
already engaged in agriculture. 


Bounties on AGRICULTURAL Propucrs. 


In order to encourage the production of certain goods in Australia the 
Federal Government has provided for the payment of bounties to pro- 
ducers. The agricultural products included in the schedule of bounties 
payable under the Bounties Act, 1907-1912, are shown hereunder, 


Period from : 
1 July, 1907, Scant a 
Products, ating ies Rates of Bcunty. able in apy one 
be paid. JOG. 
Years. £ 
Cotton, Ginned ... ase ‘a she 8 10% on market value... 6,C00 
Fibres— ‘ 
New Zealand Flax .., Ss iw 10 yee a 0 3,000 
Flax and ues Sass woe a) 10 is ” ide 8,000 
Jute... oi 7 ee 10 20% 55 a ve} 9,000 
SisalHemp .., 10 10% ,, i oe 3,010 
Oil materials supplied to an oil factory! 
for the manufacture of oil— 
Cotton Seed ... it a es 8 is 33 baa 1,000 
Linseed (flax eee) aes re wb 10 ” des 5,000 
Rice, uncleaned .. sae aes aw 10 20s. per ton ... : 1,000 
Rubber... an _ sh 15 10% on market value... «4 2,000. 
Coffee, raw, as prescribed sie 8 ld. perlb, ... evil 1,500 
‘Tobacco Leaf for manufacture of cigars, 
high grade ... ms as a 10 2d. per lb. acy th 4,000 
Fruits — | 
Dates (dried) . 15 | Id. per Ib, ae rit 1,000 
Dried (except currants and. yaisins) 
or Candied, and exported iy 10 ; 10% on market value... 6,0C0 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The Department of Agriculture, which was created in 1890 to advance the 
interests of the farmers and fruit-growers of New South Wales, deals with 
all matters essential to agriculture, and its principal functions are to collect 
information by scientific investigation and practical experiments, to be 
placed at the disposal of the farming community, regarding the causes of 
‘failures, improved methods of cultivation, means of combating pests, effects 
of fertilisers, drainage and irrigation, the introduction of new plants, uses 
of new implements, surplus products, and the Hanepert of produce to the 
best markets. : spied, aGet gereeee ogee 
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The Department, in conjunction with the Stock Branch, and the 
Forestry Department, is administered by a Minister of the Crown. 
The scientific staff has been completely organised, and experts have been 
appointed to direct operations in agricultural chemistry, viticulture, 
entomology, botany, irrigation, fruit-growing, tobacco growing, veterinary 
science, biology, poultry-farming, apiculture, dairying, cattle and sheep 
breeding, cold storage and. export, and forestry; also there are a nuniber 
of experimentalists, inspectors, and instructors. The Agricultural 
College and experiment farms are controlled by the Minister. 

The Stock Branch conducts investigations in animal pathology, while 
similar investigations relating to plant diseases, and to bacteriology 
of soils, milk, cheese, wines, &c., are made by the Biological Branch. 

Bulletins are issued for the guidance of various classes of rural 
workers, and most of the publications of the Departinent are supplied 
free to persons engaged in rural industry. The officials answer all 
inquiries for advice or assistance, and visit various parts of the country 
throughout the year to give demonstrations to the farmers, conduct 
experiments, and advise them generally regarding agricultural methods. 

The Agricultural Gazette, the official crgan of the Department, is 
issued inonthly. It presents to the farmers of the State the results of 
scientific researches and investigations of the official experts, gives 
practical advice on the economic results dictated by these investigations, 
and supplies seasonable notes on matters of scientific, practical, and in- 
dustrial. interest, 

Country newspapers are supplied weekly with notes of the investigations 
and educational operations of the Department regarding improved methods 
of agriculture, dairying, stock-raising, &c. Efforts have been made by 
means of these notes to encourage methods of improvement in many 
phases of primary production; fallowing, rotation in cropping, and the 
cultivation of maize have been specially treated. 

The revenue and expenditure of the Department of Agriculture for the 
year ended 30th June, 1915, were as follows :— 


Revenue. £ Expend.ture, £ 

Agricultural College, Experiment | Departmental bei sibs ... 450,613 

Farms, &c. w. 30,442 Subsidies and Grants... «= 17,447 

Wheat Area Establishment Store Miscellaneous a we 2,247 
Account... we = 64,719 Agricultura] College, Experiment 

Repayments for Seed- ‘wheat, dee 171 Farms, &c. ... ane _ 94,750 

Fees for fumigation, &. ... vee 7,257 565,057 

Botanic Gardens, &c. oo a 221 Less Refunds ... ee 8223 

Miscellaneous SH ae us 233 . 356.834 

Stock Branch, &e. ... is a = =©4,074 56,8 7 

Forestr 87.387 Forestry .. .. 47,292 
y car “a aa Mees Stock and Brands, Pastures Pro- 

: tection ee ws = 48,279 

. IBAAOE Botanic Gardens, Be, ads ve «685,324 

Less Refunds ... a +» 235 | Commercial Agents $9 we 8,125 

Total eee wee £134,269 Total... ee £685 854 


The Departmental expenditure included £340,510 for the relief of neces- 
sitous farmers, to whom seed-wheat and fodder were advanced on deferred 
payment, £47,172 for clearing land and wheat-growing at Woodlands and 
Trangie, and £5,379 for the purchase of the homestead block at Woodlands. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AND EXPERIMENTS. 


In order to obtain a thorough knowledge of local conditions and to 
afford an education in agriculture on scientific bases, the Government 
has established an agricultural college, experiment farms, and farmers’ 
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experiment plots; and has engaged experts to guide and assist the farmers. 
The agricultural training at the University and in State schools, including 
the Hurlstone Agricultural High School, has been described in the chapter 
relating to Education. 

The Government agricultural and experiment farms consist of the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, eleven experiment farms, three demon- 
stration farms, a demonstration orchard, two viticultural stations, and an 
irrigation farm. 

Farm schools are in operation at three experiment farms, the number 
of students at 30th June, 1915, being: Wagga, 26; Bathurst, 17; and 
Yanco 8. 

Farm-apprentice schools have been. established at Wollongbar, Cowra, 
Glen Innes and Grafton farms, and at the Dural Demonstration Orchard ; 
the course enables students to qualify as farm labourers and small farmers; 
the fee is £5 for six months, and a second half-year’s training may be 
given in return for the apprentices’ labour. 

Schools of instruction for dairy factory-workers are held periodically in 
dairying districts; during the year 1914-15 six schools for cream graders 
and testers were held; 98 students attended; 48 certificates of competency 
in milk and cream testing were issued, and 26 in cream-grading. 

In order to secure the maximum advantage of experimental work and to 
co-ordinate the methods employed, a committee of experts supervise all 
scientific farming investigations and field experiments. 

The total area of experiment farms is 36,064 acres, of which 6,390 acres 
were under cultivation during the season 1914-15, the areas for various 
crops being as follows:— 


acres, 
Cereals and hay ... ses wie a w. 2,894 
Fruit-trees and vines... cee oie 68 439 
Green fodder dix ah ae ins .. =1,541 
Sown grasses and forage plants ae w. «1,412 
Root and other crops... eer. Ga es 104 


Much of the remaining area allotted to these farms is cleared partially; 
portion of it is under fallow, and portion ready for ploughing: 
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WATER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION. 


THE provision of an adequate water supply for other than domestic: 
purposes is essential to the well-being of all primary industries, and 
particularly in a country liable to dry seasons which affect extensive areas. 
A large portion of the State receives an adequate and regular rainfall, 
but there is a considerable extent of country where all the factors 
exist which are requisite to success in agricultural pursuits, except a 
constant water supply. The recognition of the fact that the area suitable 
for cultivation might be extended largely by a comprehensive system of 
water conservation and irrigation has led the State to undertake various 
schemes in detached groups, which will constitute portion of the ultimate 
irrigation system necessary to serve the whole State. 


Control of Water Conservation and Irrigation Works. 


At the beginning of the year 1913 all the water conservation and irrigation 
works within the State of New South Wales were placed under the control 
of a Commissioner for Water Conservation and Irrigation. These works 
include the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas, the irrigation settlements at 
Hay and Wentworth, the former administered by a trust and the latter by the 
Minister for Agriculture; water conservation works which had been con- 
trolled by the Public Works Department; and water trusts and artesian 
bore trusts operating under the Water Act. 


Murrumbidgee Irrigation Scheme, 


The main features of the work include a storage dam across the Mur- 
rumbidgee to retain the flood-waters, which will be released for use lower 
down the river during the irrigation season; a movable diversion weir 
about 220 miles below the dam, to turn the required amount of water 
from the river into the main canal; a main canal, leaving the river near 
the weir; large branch canals and a series of subsidiary canals and distri- 
buting channels through the area to be irrigated; concrete checks and 
regulators throughout the entire system; and meters for measuring the flow 
t) each farm. Roadways to serve each farm, and a general surface drainage 
system, are also included in the scheme. 

The site of the storage dam is at Burrinjuck, 3 miles below the conflu- 
ence of the Murrumbidgee and Goodradigbee Rivers. The dam-wall is 
being constructed of cyclopean masonry and concrete, and when completed 
will have a maximum height of 240 feet, and will impound the waters 
in a lake covering 12,740 acres. Sufficient water is being stored to meet 
the requirements of the farms already occupied, and to allow a supply of 
water during the summer months to augment the natural flow of the 
river for the benefit of riparian holders downstream. The reservoir will have 
a capacity of nearly 33,613 million cubic feet—771,641 acre-feet—the catch- 
ment area being about 5,000 square miles, drained by three principal] streams 
—the Murrumbidgee, Goodradigbee, and Yass Rivers—up which the water 
will be backed, when the dam is full, to distances of 41 miles, 13 miles, and 
11 miles respectively. Direct communication between Burrinjuck and the 
Main Southern railway has been provided by the construction of a 2-foot 
gauge line from Goondah, a distance of 26 miles. 

The diversion weir is situated at Berembed, about 40 miles by river and 
19 miles in a direct line above the town of Narrandera. It is founded on 
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a solid granite bar extending across the river, and has a length over all of 
270 feet between abutments, divided into a sluice-way 40 feet wide in the 
clear; a lock chamber, 40 feet wide, capable of taking barges up to 100 feet 
in length; and 55 movable wickets, manipulated from a punt moored up- 
stream. During the winter freshets the wickets are lowered, thus affording, 
a clear waterway in the river channel. 

The main canal branches from the river just above the weir, and, after 
passing through Narrandera, continues in a north-westerly direction, 
skirting the hills abutting on the plains. A scheme for enlarging the canal 
to double its present capacity (1,000 cubic feet’ per second) has been recom- 
mended by the Public Works Committee. There are two main branch canals,. 
viz., the Gogeldrie Canal, which offtakes at 47 miles from Berembed and 
Tuns approximately parallel to the Narrandera-Hay railway through the 
Yaneo Area, and the Mirrool Branch Canal, which commences at 78 miles. 
from Berembed and supplies portion of the Mirrool Area. 

The scheme as described above, applies only to the land on the north- 
ern side of the Murrumbidgee River. It was originally intended to pro- 
vide a canal to supply the land on the southern side, but subsequently it 
was decided to apply all the water available from the Burrinjuck dam to 
the northern areas, these lands being eminently suitable for irrigation. 
For this reason the main canal is to be enlarged, and when complete will 
be capable of supplying an area of about 200,000 acres, which it is anticipated. 
may be worked profitably in small blocks devoted to mixed farming, dairy~ 
ing, and stock raising, or fruit and vegetable growing, tobacco culture, &e. 
Jn addition there is a large area to be set aside for use as “dry” lands im 
conjunction with those under irrigation. When the areas are fully settled 
it is estimated that there will be about 6,000 farms and 100,000 people. With 
the aid of irrigation the soils and climate of these areas are suitable for 
the production of apricots, peaches, nectarines, prunes, pears, plums, almonds, 
melons, cantaloupes, and citrus fruits, also wine and table grapes, raisins, 
sultanas, figs, olives, and most varieties of vegetables. There is every 
probability that the cultivation of apples and, walnuts will also be successful. 
Other products include wheaten and oaten hay, maize, lucerne, and fodder 
crops, such as sorghum and millets. ‘Dairying, pig-raising, mixed farming, 
and ostrich farming are already being undertaken by settlers on the areas. 

The Murrumbidgee Irrigation Act, passed in December, 1910, con- 
stituted a trust for the administration of the scheme, and provided the 
necessary authority for the acquisition of land, construction of improve- 
ments, levying rates, and generally for administering the irrigation areas: 
and work, This Act was repealed in December, 1912, and the whole 
scheme as outlined above is now under the coutrol of the Water Conserva- 
tion and Irrigation Commission. 

The lands acquired for irrigation to date include the North Yanco Estgte, 
the Gogeldrie holding, and various holdings in the Brobenah and Mirroof 
Creek districts—the total area acquired to 30th June, 1915, being about 
322,000 acres, at an estimated cost of £865,585. 

The first area made available for settlement was in the vicinity of Yanco 
Siding, on the Hay railway line. The second, which is situated on the 
northern side of the Mirrool Creek, is served by an extension of the railway 
from Barellan. Farms varying in size from 2 acres to 200 acres have been 
made available. The small farms—2 acres to 15 acres—are intended for the 
vegetable grower, the small orchardist, the farm labourer, and in some cases 
the business man of the adjoining towns. 

The “water right” or number of “acre-feet” of water allotted to each 
holding is definitely specified when a subdivision is notified. An “acre foot ” 
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of water means such a quantity 12 inches deep as would cover an area of 1 
acre with water. The cost of water is 5s. per acre-foot, and additional water 
may be obtained at a similar. rate. The 50-acre farm is the largest “all- 
irrigable” unit, but to suit the requirements of dairymen and other stock 
farmers, blocks of larger areas are being made available. These comprise 
non-irrigable or “dry” areas in addition to the irrigable portion, to which 
is attached a statutory water right. Some of these mixed farms are 200 acres 
and upwards in extent. Areas of non-irrigable or “dry” land are being 
made available for the depasturing of stock or for wheat-growing, and these 
will be leased either as additional holdings for the individual, or in some 
cases, as commons for the joint use of the groups of settlers. 


The conditions for the disposal of irrigation blocks are contained in the 
Crown Lands Consolidation Act of 1918 and the Crown Lands and Irriga- 
tion (Amendment) Act of 1914. Any person over the age of 16 years, 
if a male, or 18 years, if a female (other than a married woman not living 
apart from her husband under decree of judicial separation)—or two or 
more such persons jointly—-may apply for a farm or block. A married 
woman, not judicially separated from her husband or subject to any other 
statutory disqualification, may (a) acquire by way of transfer, with the 
consent of the Minister, out of her own moneys, a lease within an irriga- 
tion area; (b) continue to hold a lease which she held before her marriage; 
and (c) hold a lease which may devolve on her by will or intestacy of a 
deceased person. The tenure is perpetual leasehold. 


The improvement conditions attached to the farm holdings include 
fencing, planting of trees for wind-breaks, construction of dwellings, 
destruction of noxious plants; and the cultivation of a specified area in 
each year. 

Assistance is granted to settlers in connection with the erection of home- 
steads, barns, and outbuildings, the degree of assistance varying according 
to the size of the holding; repayments may be spread over a number of 
years. 

Assistance is also granted for the construction of head ditches, grading, 
also such agricultural work as is necessary thereto, and up to a limit 
varying with the size of the block, the cost being repayable on terms; 
repayments for this form of assistance may be spread over a Period of 
years. Fencing posts are available for purchase on terms. Fruit-trees 
and vines may be bought at-the Government nursery, and terms for the 
repayment are fixed, having regard to the period which will elapse before 
the settler will obtain revenue from his cultivation work. Lucerne seed is 
supplied during the first planting season on terms, to a maximum value of 
£10, according to the settlers’ requirements; and limited assistance is also 
given in connection. with the purchase of horses for farm work. 

A: settler who adopts dairying as a.temporary expedient while trees or 
vines are maturing, or aS a permanent revenue producer, is assisted in the 
purchase of dairy stock; the amount of help given depends, inter alia, on 
the quantity of planted feed. he has in sight. A deposit is payable in 
respect of each cow purchased, the payment of the balance being by monthly 
instalments spread over two years. Provided the settler makes good use 
of this assistance, and gives the cows proper care and attention, further 
assistance may be granted, the second lot of cows being supplied without 
deposit, but on the condition that repayment must be made during a period 
of. twelve months. In cases where repayments are spread over several years, 
interest is charged on unpaid balances at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 
Pedigree bulls may be leased, and machinery and implements may be hired 
up-to: the limit of the Commissioners’ plant. 
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The Government Savings Bank Commissioners have statutory powers to 
grant loans upon a mortgage or irrigation iarm leases, and many settlers. 
have already obtained monetary assistance in this manuer. Concessions in 
railway fares and treignts are made on New South Wales railways to bona 
fide applicants for land. 


The actual terms on which assistance is granted by the Commission are 
subject to alteration as may be deemed necessary, but the mformation given 
above outlines the system at present adopted. 

The annual charge for water supply is 5s. per acre-foot; but. this charge 
is reduced to one-half for the tirst year, aud is then increased yearly by 6d. - 
per acre, so that a settler is not required to pay the full charge until he is 
in the sixth year of occupation. 


Townships have been estblished at the centres of the Yanco and Mirrool 
Irrigation areas; the Commissioner is empowered to construct streets, and 
to provide water supply, sanitary, and other services, and has made full use 
of most of these powers for the benefit of residents, Factories tor the 
manufacture of the settlers’ products are operated by the Comuuissioners. 
The butter factory, equipped with modern plant, is capable of dealing with 
the product of 10,000 cows; the output during 1914-15 was 184,681 lb. 

A vegetable and fruit canning factory also has been provided, the vege- 
tables and fruits being purchased from the settlers. TVhe products meet 
with a ready sale, and the output is increasing rapidly, both of canned 
fruits and vegetables, as well as of jam, sauces, and other commodities. As 
au adjunct to the canning factory, a pulping plant has also been installed at 
Mirrool, the idea being to forward the pulp to the central cannery for work- 
ing up during the slack season. A bacon factory and abattoirs have been 
erected, and although operations are for the present confined to slaughtering 
for the butchers operating in the district and bacon curing, they may, as the 
settlement develops, be extended to include the chilling of fat lambs for the 
local market or freezing them for export. It is expected that for some 
years the plant will be capable of treating not only the pigs raised on the 
settlement, but considerable numbers from districts in the Riverina outside 
the irrigation areas. 


The Mirrool settlement being situated over 30 miles from Leeton, settlers 
carrying on dairying have been under great disadvantages owing to the diffi- 
culty attending the transport of cream; consequently a cheese factory 
lias been opened at Mirrool. Experiments already carried out have proved 
that-a good marketable cheese can be produced on the irrigation areas. 

One of the most important departmental undertakings on the irrigation 
areas is undoubtedly the State Nursery. For some years past the Leeton 
Nursery has been supplying trees to settlers, and this year a second nursery 
is being established at Mirrool. Every effort is made to supply only the 
best trees, free from disease; and as a safeguard the budding wood from 
proven trees in the Leeton Nursery and at Yanco Experiment Farm is used 
as much as possible. 

A State experiment farm is in operation, and various commercial crops 
are treated on settlers’ farms as to their fitness for local cultivation. 

The methods of treatment and the marketing of the different products are 
being investigated, and the experience thus gained ig at the disposal of 
settlers, free information aud instruction being afforded by the Government 
officials on all agricultural matters and irrigation methods. An electric 
power-station has been erected near Yanco Siding; electric light and power 
are supplied to the various factories, business people, and residents of 
Leeton and Yanco,.and the supply is available for settlers when. the number 
of applicants in any ceutre warrants the connections. 
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On the 31st December, 1915, 881 farms were held, representing a total 
area of 40,546 acres. The revenue payable by these farms for rent and water 
vates is £28,146 17s. 6d. = 

Tn addition, 118 township and village blocks are in occupation, the annual 
rentals for which amount to £1,070 14s.; and 272 miles of roads, 305 miles 
of reticulation channels, and 217 miles of drains have been constructed. 
In the matter of cultivation, the following particulars indicate the extent 
of the work performed by the settlers:—1,210 acres under stone fruits, 
225 under vines, 827 under citrus, 2,210 under lucerne, 10,350 under other 
fodder crops, and 450 acres under vegetables. The estimated population 
of the irrigation area is about 5,000 persons, and although the settlement 
is only in its fourth year it is estimated that the production this season has 
had a gross value of £100,000. 


Other Irrigation Settlements. 


Irrigation settlements have been established at Hay and at Wentworth, 
and were, in 1913, placed under the control of the Commissioner for Water 
Conservation and Irrigation. In Wentworth Irrigation Area, embracing 
10,600 acres, 1,864 acres have been subdivided into 92 irrigable blocks, 1,361 
acres being held under lease in eighty-eight blocks. With the exception of 
1,290 acres, which will be reserved as a common, the balance of the area is 
being made available mainly as grazing leases. During 1914-15, 1,178 acres 
were under cultivation, the greater part being devoted to fruit, including 
oranges, peaches, nectarines, pears, grapes, sultanas, and currants. In this 
area is instituted a dual system of irrigation and intense cultivation of small 
areas, and the results of the experiment will be regarded with interest, as of 
exceptional value from an educational standpoint. The pumping machinery , 
consists of a suction-gas plant, supplying two engines of about 55 brake horse- 
power each, working two centrifugal pumps, with an average combined 
capacity of about 4,600 gallons per minute. With eight pumpings during 
the 1914-15 season, 166,514,600 cubic feet of water were supplied, and the 
results achieved by the settlers on this area have been highly satisfactory. 
‘The length of the main channels is about 4 miles 24 chains, and of: subsi- 
diary channels 4 miles 81 chains; total length, 8 miles 55 chains. The land 
may be leased for periods not exceeding thirty years, the annual rent at 
present varying from 1s. to 10s. per acre, the rate for water which may be 
fixed from time to time by the Commissioner, at present varies from 10s. 
to 30s. per acre per annum. Each lessee is entitled to receive a quantity of 
water equivalent to a depth of 30 inches per annum, limited to 4 inches in 
any one month. 

The total weight of dried fruits produced on the area is as follows :— 


" Dried Fruit, 1912-13. 1913-14, 1914-15. 
ewt. ewt. ewt. 
Apricots a ose 1274 260 130 
Nectarines ets oes Ms 16 33 
Pears... re aes 8 43 1384 
Peaches ... st sa 5174 768 653% 
Lexias ... shh aes 520 568} 318 
Currants ex tse 1,464 1,5393 5322 
Sultanas we fo. 1,4624 1, 7723 1,4064 
Elemes ... aes oa 146 150 | eae 
Total... 5 4,217 5, 1L17$ 3,178 


In addition to the above, about 80 tons of currants were sent to Mildura, 
and 2,000 cases of fresh fruit were forwarded to Melbourne. It has been 
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proved beyond doubt that the Wentworth Area is eminently suited to the 
growth of citrus fruit, and some of the finest oranges grown in New South 
Wales are produced on this area. . 


The Hay Irrigation Area consists of about 8,842 acres, and previous to 
1913 was controlled by a Trust, appointed in 1897. The area held and used 
for irrigation purposes is 997 acres by 80 holders. The lands may be leased 
for periods not exceeding ninety-nine years, at rentals varying from 5s. to 
10s. per acre; the water rate may be fixed from time to time, and at present 
is £1 per acre per annum. The pumping machinery is similar to that 
at Wentworth, the capacity of the pumps being 4,000 gallons per minute. 
During 1914-15 season 180,454,544 cubic feet of water were supplied. 


Dairying is the principal industry; the cultivation of fruit is not exten- 
sive uwing to the distance from market. 


Water Rights. 


The Water Act, 1912, consolidates the Acts relating to water rights, 
water and drainage, drainage promotion, and artesian wells. Part II of 
the Act vests in the Crown the right to the use, flow, and control of the 
water in all rivers and lakes which flow through or past, or. are situate 
within, the land of two or more occupiers. It abolishes “ riparian rights,” 
and establishes a system of licenses for works of water conservation, irriga- 
‘tion, and drainage. Prior to the passing of the Act such works on creeks 
and rivers, constructed by private individuals, were liable to destruction by 
any person who considered their existence opposed to his interests. It is 
now illegal to interfere with any work for which a license has been granted. 
The security provided is stimulating the construction of irrigation works 
-of a better class throughout the State, and that the advantages and benefits to 
be derived from private works of water supply and irrigation are being 
more and more realised is shown by the increasing number of applications 
for licenses made yearly. During the year ended 31st December, 1915, 248 
applications were made for new licenses, 2 applications for amended licenses, 
and 109 for the renewal of existing licenses. At the date mentioned approxi- 
‘mately 960 licenses were in force. 


Water Trusts and Bore Trusts. 


Part III of the Water Act, 1912, provides for the supply of water either 
for irrigation, stock, or domestic purposes, and for drainage, the liabilities 
on which are repaid to the Crown with interest spread over a period of 
years, and the works are administered by trustees appointed from among the 
beneficiaries under the Act. 

For the supply of water, trusts have been constituted in connection with 
(a) seventy-five artesian wells; (6) six schemes for the improvement of 
natural off-takes of effluent channels, for the purpose of diverting supplies 
‘from the main rivers; (c) in three instances for the construction of dams 
across stream channels; and (d) two pumping schemes from natural water- 
‘courses. The total area included within these trusts amounts to 5,439,809 
acres, 

Artesian Water Supply. 

The necessity of providing a constant water supply for domestic use, and 
also for stock in the dry portions of the interior of New South Wales, induced 
the Government to devote certain funds to the purpose of bringing to the 
surface such supplies as might be obtained from the underground sources 
-which exist in the tertiary drifts and the cretaceous beds which extend under 
an immense portion of the area of the State. 

78313—O0 
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_ The New South Wales portion of the great Australian Basin, compris- 
ing approximately 70,000 square miles, is situated in the north-western 
portion of the State. 


The probability of the existence of underground water had long been a 
subject of earnest discussion, but doubts were set at rest in 1879 by the 
discovery of an artesian supply of water on the Kallara Run, at a depth of 
140 feet. The Government then undertook the work of searching for water, 
and since the year 1884 the sinking of artesian wells has been conducted in 
a systematic manner, under the direction of specially-trained officers. 


The following statement shows the extent of the work which has been: 
successfully effected by the Government, and by private owners up to 30th 
June, 1915 :— 


Bores. Flowing. | Pumping.| Total. | Total Depth.. 
| feet. 
For Public Watering-places, Artesian Wells, &c.) 123 31 154 316,459 
For Country Towns Water Supply sh i, Be. | aaese 30 4,354 
For Iinprovement Leases ... vie ny hs 39 3 42 66,287 
Total, Government Bores ne A 165 34 199 | 387,100 
Private Bores... a ste ay Ses | 223 64 287 j 416,840 
| 


The average depth is 1,945 feet in the case of Government bores, and of 
private bores, 1,452 feet. 


Of the wells at the end of June, 1915, the depth is stated in 486 cases, 
ranging from 89 to 4,338 feet. There is a preponderance of wells from 
1,000 to 2,000 feet in depth, but neither the shallow wells under 500 feet, nor 
the very deep wells over 3,000 feet are so numerous in proportion as in 
Queensland. The two deepest wells in New South Wales are those at 
Boronga, in the county of Stapylton, with a depth of 4,338 feet and a daily 
outflow of 1,044,749 gallons ; and at Dolgelly, in the parish of Careunga, in 
county Stapylton, with a depth of 4,086 feet, and an outflow of 592,588 
gallons per day. The largest outflow is stated to be that at the Boobora 
bore, in the county of Stapylton, which yields 1,062,133 gallons a day, and 
has a depth of 3,225 feet. The flowing bores yield about 56 million gallons 
of water per day, and in addition there are pumping bores. In many cases- 
the flow is estimated only, and in others no data are available. 


Of the 531 bores which have been sunk, 388 are flowing, and give an 
aggregate discharge of 99,350,000 gallons per day; 98 bores give a pump- 
ing supply, the balance of 45 being failures; the total depth bored represents- 
862,553 feet. 


The flow from seventy bores is utilised for supplying water for stock 
on holdings served in connection with Bore Water Trusts or Artesian Dis- 
tricts under the Water Act of 1912. The total flow from these bores amounts: 
to 39,047,267 gallons per day, watering an area of 4,304,898 acres by means 
of 2,632 miles of distributing drains. The average rating by the Bore Trusts 
to repay the capital cost, with 4 per cent. interest, in twenty-eight years, is: 
1:515d. per acre, including the cost of maintenance and administration. 
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In the majority of cases the remaining bores are used by pastoralists for 
stock-watering purposes only, but in a few instances the supply is utilised 
in connection with country towns. 

The watering of the north-western country by means of bore water has 
largely increased the carrying capacity of the land; and has made com- 
paratively small pastoral settlement practicable in ‘country previously 
confined almost entirely to the operations of companies holding immense 
areas. 

A general yearly decrease in the flow from the bores is noticeable, and 
action has been taken to find whether this observed decrease is due to loss 
in supply under pressure, or to local causes, such as lateral leakage. 

As a result of the investigation it appears that the decrease in flow in 
the original bore was due to loss of pressure head, and was not attributable 
to local causes. 

Shallow Boring. 

Water has been obtained from shallow bores by private enterprise in a 
very large number of districts, particularly west of the Dividing Range; 
generally speaking, these bores have not exceeded 200 feet in depth, and in 
many cases failure in respect of either quantity or quality is due possibly to 
the insufficient depth of the bores. There is also a large area of country 
in various localities which has not yet been tested for underground water 
at shallow depths. 

For many years the question of the exploration by the Government of 
underground water, which could be reached at sufficiently shallow depths to 
provide a water supply for small settlers at a reasonable cost, has been under 
consideration, but until three years ago no definite action had been taken. 
In the latter part of 1912 the shallow-boring policy for settlers now in 
operation was formulated, and actual boring operations commenced early 
in 1913. The regulations under which the work is being carried out, briefly 
stated, provide for defined areas being declared shallow-boring districts with 
a boring centre. In the first instance a certain time is given within which 
applications for bores are received from settlers within the district. On the 
expiration of the time allowed, the sinking of the bores for those settlers 
whose applications have been approved by the Commissioner is under- 
taken in such order as to minimise the cost of transport from one site to 
another. The applicant is responsible for the transport of the plant to his 
holding, and must provide the necessary wood and water during the 
progress of the work. The Commissioner supplies all plant, material, casing, 
tools, labour, &c. The applicant, on signing an agreement for the hire of 
the plant, has the option of either paying cash for the completed work or 
availing himself of a system of time payment, without interest, spread over 
a period of five years. Every effort is made to carry out the work as 
expeditiously as possible compatible with good workmanship; but the settler 
is safeguarded against any excessive cost by the regulations, which provide 
that the completed cost shall not be less than a minimum of ‘s. 6d. per foot, 
nor greater than a maximum of 11s. per foot. The maximum depth is 
500 feet, as it is considered; that the cost at this depth at the maximum 
price charged would be as much as a settler could afford to pay for a 
permanent water supply. It is not intended that the scheme should be 
wholly self-supporting, because failure to strike water in test bores means 
that the Government will have to bear the expense; but in regard to bores 
put down for individual settlers in tested country, the scheme promises to 
be payable. 

Operations commenced with one plant only. The number has been 
increased gradually, until eight are now at work, and steps are being taken 
to purchase thirteen others. 
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Many applications have been received from settlers wishing to take 
advantage of the liberal conditions offered under the regulations, so that 
even when the thirteen plants referred to are all at work they will probably 
be insufficient to cope with the demand. Out of thirty bores undertaken 
up to the present, one was abandoned, as it was found impossible to recover 
lost tools, and another was a failure. Of the remaining twenty-eight bores 
completed, the cost to the settler has been about half the cost charged by 
private contractors, while in all the latter bores a small profit has been made 
after charging the settler the minimum cost. 


There is no doubt that the added value of the holdings represented 
by the bores already put down is considerably in excess of their cost, and 
as fairly conclusive evidence of this it might be stated that in several 
instances the Government Savings Bank has made the settler a sufficient 
advance to enable him to pay the total cost in cash. 


In addition to the work under the Shallow-boring Regulations outlined 
above, three additional plants are engaged in sinking bores on Crown lands 
in the Pilliga Serub for the Lands Department. The primary object of 
these bores is to supply water for sleeper-getters, but later on, when the 
required timber has been taken out, it is proposed to offer the lands for 
settlement, when the bores will be taken over by the incoming settlers. 
Under this scheme three bores have been completed and three are in progress, 
making in all thirty-three sunk by the Commission, out of which two were 
failures. 


The fact that of the bores put down in the Pilliga Scrub six are giving a 
flowing supply is of special interest as indicating the possibility of tapping 
a small and hitherto unknown artesian basin. 

Experiments at the State Farms at Moree and Pera Bore, in the use of 
artesian water for cultivation, have proved that the bore water can pro- 
duce satisfactory crops for a considerable number of years. With a view 
to further demonstrating this in respect of large areas, a special bore is 
being sunk at the Coonamble Farm, on a site where there is available 
a considerable quantity of soil typical of that occurring in the districts 
within the artesian area. Such crops as lucerne, sorghum, maize, and 
other fodders will be grown on a commercial scale by means of irrigation 
from the bore. 


Private Artesian Bores. 


Much has been done in the way of artesian boring by private enterprise. 
As far as can be ascertained, 311 private bores have been undertaken in 
New-South Wales, of which twenty-four were failures. The yield of the 
flowing bores is estimated at over 43 million gallons per day. No data are 
available regarding the pumping bores. 


Projected Irrigation Schemes. 


The following proposals are under investigation by the Water Con- 
servation and Irrigation Commission :— 


Murray River. 


The Burrinjuck Dam on the Murrumbidgee River in New South Wales 
and the storages on the Upper Goulburn River in Victoria are the only 
works at present in operation for regulating the flow of the Murray River. 

In 1911 a Conference of Engineers: representing the three States 
interested was appointed to report and make recommendations egsen- 
tial er conducive to the settlement of the question of the Murray River and 
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its tributaries. This Conference, whose report. was presented in July, 1918, 
recommended that a storage of about one million acre-feet capacity be 
provided on the Upper Murray, and that Lake Victoria be converted into a 
storage basin. ‘The basis of an equitable agreement was formulated by the 
Victorian and New South Wales representatives with regard to the appor- 
tionment of the regulated water, and the foundations of the site of the 
proposed storage dams at Cumberoona and at other sites are now being 
further investigated. Certain suggestions with regard to the navigation 
of the Murray River were submitted in a minority report by the South 
Australian representative, and this matter formed one of the subjects of 
discussion at a Conference held on 7th April, 1914, between the Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth and the State Premiers. At this Conference 
certain resolutions were passed, having for their object the economical use 
of the waters of the Murray River and its tributaries for the purposes of 
irrigation and permanent navigation, and the reconciling of the interests 
of the Commonwealth and of the riparian States. Pending the results of 
the investigation of the dam foundations of the proposed storage sites, 
surveys are being made by officers of the Water Conservation and Irrigation 
Commission of the lands on the New South Wales side of the Murray River 
which are capable of irrigation from that stream. 


Darling River. 

A preliminary investigation has been made of the Darling River, 
which shows that the most suitable site for the storage of large volumes 
of water for irrigation purposes is in the lake system to the east of the river, 
comprising Lakes Boolaboolka, Ratcatcher’s Lake, and Victoria Lake, and a 
number of other lakes fed from the river in high floods from the Talyawalka 
Creek, which takes off from the river about 260 miles above Menindie. A 
large area of ltgh-class land can be commanded from this storage, and this 
area will be served by the Condobolin-Broken Hill railway when constructed. 
The question of establishing a small irrigation area in the vicinity of Lake 
Menindie has also received attention. 


Lachlan River. 


The construction of a storage reservoir at Wyangala below the con- 
fluence of the Abercrombie River has been investigated with the inten- 
tion of affording water in the river channel for pastoral purposes and 
for the irrigation of small areas along the river banks by pumping. A 
proposal is also being investigated for the increase of the storage in Lake 
Cudgellico, which is fed from the Lachlan River, and for the pumping 
thence of the water for the irrigation of an area of about 5,000 acres adjacent 
to the lake. The possibility of regulating the amount of water lost in 
numerous effluent creeks is being considered, so that the best use may be 
made of the Lachlan River water. 


Macquarie River. 


The construction of a storage reservoir has been proposed on this 
river at Burrendong, below the confluence of the Cudgegong River, for 
the purpose of affording water by gravitation for the irrigation of 
certain lands to the west of Narromine. Smaller schemes for the construc- 
tion of storage dams at White Rock and on Campbell’s River, at Bathurst, 
have also received consideration. The run-off from this catchment is some- 
what uncertain, and before giving consideration to the construction of any 
State irrigation scheme, further investigation is necessary. 
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Hunter River. 


A scheme is being investigated for providing water for irrigation, by 
means of pumping, on the area adjacent to the Hunter River, which is 
one of the most fertile districts in the State and is capable of carrying 
a dense population under the conditions of intense culture by irriga- 
tion. Alternative proposals are under consideration for the construction 
of a storage dam either on the Upper Hunter or Goulburn Rivers, and an 
examination has been made for storage sites on the whole of the tributaries 
of the Hunter River. 


Namoi and Peel Rwers. 


Pumping by private irrigators under the Water Act is increasing at such 
a rapid rate that in the case of some of the rivers, such as the Peel and the 
Hunter, it will not be possible to supply the pumps in dry seasons until 
head storage works have been constructed. Surveys have been completed 
for a storage dam on the Peel River, near Bowling Alley, and similar 
investigations are in progress for a dam on the Namoi River above Manilla. 


Warragamba River. 


The Warragamba project will serve the dual purpose of amplifying 
the Sydney Water Supply and irrigating the best lands in the Hawkes- 
bury Valley. The rate of increase in the population of the metro- 
politan area during recent years, if maintained, will in a short 
space of time cause the consumption of water to overtake the capacity 
of the present catchment area of the Sydney Water Supply, and the 
next available source of supply will then be the Warragamba River, 
a scheme for the storage of water from which has been prepared. It 
is proposed to construct a large storage dam capable of supplying at 
least 80 million gallons daily for the domestic service, 30 million gallons 
daily for trade purposes and compensation water, and 80 million gallons 
daily for irrigation purposes in the Hawkesbury Valley. The waters made 
available by this project will be used upon an area of probably about 30,000 
acres in the vicinity of the Nepean and Hawkesbury Rivers. Surveys have 
been made and details have been prepared of this scheme, which has been 
submitted to the Public Works Committee. 


PASTORAL INDUSTRY. 


Live Stock, 


No systematic record of the arrival of live stock was kept in the early days 
of settlement in New South Wales ; but it appears that in the period between 
Governor Phillip’s landing in 1788 and the year 1800 there were some small 
importations, chiefly of sheep from India. The numbers of each class of 
stock at various periods up to 1850, prior to the separation of Victoria, 
were as follow :— : 


Year. i Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
\ 

1788 eal 6 29 12 
1792 ll 23 105 43 
1796 57 227 1,531 1,869 
1800 t 203 | 1,044 6,124 4,017 
1825 | 6,142 134,519 237,622 39, 006 
1842 | 56,585 897,219 | 4,804,946 46,086 
1850 | 132,437 1,738,965 13,059,324 61,631 


In 1851 the severance of Victoria from New South Wales reduced the 
number of stock considerably ; the separation ef Queensland at the close of 
1859 involved a further reduction, and at the end of the latter year the 
numbers of each kind of live stock within the existing boundaries of New 
South Wales were 251,497 horses, 2,408,586 cattle, 6,119,163 sheep, and 
180,662 pigs. The following table shows the number of stock at the end of 


each decennial period from 1861 to 1911, also at 30th June, 1915 :— 


Year. Horses. Cattle, Sheep, Swine. 
1861 233,220 2,271,923 5,615,054 146,091 
1871 304,100 2,014,888 16,278,697 213,198 
1881 898,577 2,597,348 36,591,946 213,916 
1891 469,647 2,128,838 61,831,416 253,189 
1901 486,716 2,047,454 41,857,099 265,78 
1911 689,004 | 3,194,236 44,947,287 371,093 
1915 733,341 2,477,592 38,009,038 286,704 


In addition to the live stock shown above, at the 30th June, 1915, there were 
41,204 goats (including 7,360 Angora), 1,698 camels, 118 donkeys, 129 mules, 
and 576 ostriches. Since 1891 the sheep have diminished in number to the 
extent of nearly 29 millions, but the other classes of stock show increases 
—horses 264,000, cattle 248,000, and swine 33,000. The latest particulars 
of rural industry relate to the eighteen months ended 30th June, 1915. 
Previously the pastoral and dairying statistics were for the calendar year, 
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the latest in that respect being for 1913. In future these statistics will 
cover the yearly period from 1st July to 30th June. In order to indicate 
the districts in which the changes in the flocks and herds have occurred, 
the following table has been prepared, showing the number of live stock in 
each district at the end of various years since 1896 :— 


| 
} 


District. 1898. 1901. 1906. 1911. t 1915. 
Snerp— | 
Coastal District .. . eee se 964,759 1,097,471 1,316,580 1,433,037 1,422,006. 
Table-land . os ae as <4 7,036,723 | 8,859,069 8,842,352 8,961,344 7,243,886 
Western Slopes a oe se 10,968,344 nh Oil, 524 | 11,675,425 12,198,621 8,267,052 
Western Plains and Riv erina oe | 18,541,961 | 14, 378.5 528 | 15,908,996 | 16,048,376 | 11,516,012 
Western Division.. oS ar -+| 10,806,993 5. 522, 943 6,299,668 7,305,909 4,560,082 
Unclassified 23 es es Bell aetsisielew se "127,559 Sevarice! Wi <gajsieaaitie ll P09 3Stee Ks, 
peace eee Ley eee Fee ay 
Total. . as or a ..| 48,318,790 | 41,857,099 | 44,182,421 | 44,947,287 | 33,009,038 
Datry Cows in Minx— 
Coastal District .. as or ae 238,580 284,099 855,288 492,242 348,894. 
Table-land . 6 = eX ee pratt bebe pager 73:87 ‘ pert 
Western Slopes “% oe ns 55 89,732 49,002 48, : 
Western Plains and Riv: erina oe he 26,372 19,790 21,178 24,137 15,597 
Western Division . a we s 6,216 3,990 2,657 2,906 1,725 
Total.. Seem etek Galt ie 400,183 417,835 404,820 | 688,525 426,173 
OTHER CATTLE. | 
Coastal — | x _ 
Dry Cows .. ety <b. i 160,919 136,790 233,775 
Heifers (springing) ae és aie 612,797 | 637,282 25,652 23,755 | 53,576 
*Ali other .. ote as an ‘ | 709,484 915,602 786,610 
Total. .. ..  .. «.{ 612,797 | 667,282 886,055 | 1,076,117 | 1,073,961 
Pableland— } 
Dry Cows .. ia “% o[P oe one 26,440 31,207 49,398 
Heifers (springing) ae is 541,493 500,974< : 7,213 5, 178 12,885 
*All other .. se ee ar i 468,574 549,874 394,015 
Totals, ar ust ws She 541,493 | 500,974 502,227 586,259 | 456,298 
7 Slopes — 
y Cows .. a6 oy an 25,199 26,112 24,381 
Belton (springing) ai bse ee 403,204 805,789 5 7,051 3,849 8475 
FAll other .. Bini. es U) sesjogo | aa8}273 | 214,206 
Total.. a os Rvs ee 403,294 305,789 398,230 452,234 257,152 
Western Plains and Riverina— 
Dry Cows .. os o ee i 15,409 20,153 21,795 
Heifers (springing) - oe i 199,817 114,827 4,387 3,437 4,628 
*All other .. . : | 204,901 802,103 158,370 
Total. .. ..  .. ..| 199,817} 114,327 | 824,677 | 328,003 | 184,793 
Western Division— | i 
Dry Cows .. ie oe ass: | 4,921 | 4,331 4,898 
Heifers (epringing) ve ie af 68,579 41,2474 | 1,058 1,407 973 
*All other .. a ae as i ! 87,958 169,640 i 78,844 
Total. .. 2. | 88879) 41,247 | 98,935 | 115,878 79,215 


New South Wales— 
bry Gaws Be? Ge Sie a 172,888 218,593 | 344,247 
Heifers (spring sing) wa S | 7 1,825,980 | 1,629,619- « 45,341 37,626 | 80,537 
*Allcther .. } U 1, 836, 895 | 2,299,492 | 1,626,685 


Total. .. .. 4, | 1,825,980 | 1,629,619 | 2,055,124 | 2,555,711 | 2,051,419 
nr rere rete ere nanan ee 

HorsEs— . | 
Cuastal District .. ae Se és 160,285 160,704 | 171,485 207,078 225,293 
Tabletand . a aes 115,314 112,204; = -116,077 126, £02 129,789 
Weatern Slopes vs os o 103,493 120,845 | 130,947 179,728 | 187,214 
Western Plains and Riverina ie Re 85,622 i 77,680 | 97,009 140,140 157,797 
Western Division . ns i's ae 40, 922 25,223 | 28,244 | 35,460 83,248 
Total.. os ve aa a 510,636 486,716 537,762 689,004 733,341 

i 


* Including heifers, other than “ springing.” f At 30th June, 
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SHEEP. 


The suitability of the land. for grazing was. undoubtedly the means of 
inducing the early colonists to enter upon pastoral pursuits, and the relative 
ease with which operations could be conducted, in comparison with the 
difficuities: attendant upon other primary industries, confirmed their chioice. 

In the year 1795, Captain John Macarthur, one of the first promoters of 
sbeep-preeding in New South Wales, had accumulated a flock of a thousand 
sheep ; but, not satisfied with the natural increase of his flocks, he sought also 
to improve the quality of their fleeces. By good fortune, in 1797, Captain 
Waterhouse arrived from the Cape of Good Hope with a number of very fine 
Spanish-bred sheep, which he sold to variousstockowners. With the advantage 
of this superior stock, Macarthur gradually improved his strain, and in a few 
years obtained fleeces of very fine texture. 

Prior to the nineteenth century the production of the finest wool had been 
fostered chiefly in Spain, so that woollen manufactures were necessarily 
somewhat restricted, and it was at this favourable period that Macarthur 
arrived in England with specimens of the wool obtained from his finest sheep, 
proving conclusively the capabilities of Australia as a wool-producing country. 
In this way he established a small trade, which, as Australian wool rose in 
public estimation, gradually increased until it has reached its present 
enormous dimensions ; s0 that, although not the tirst to introduce merino 
sheep into Australia, there is no AowbE that to him is due the credit of having 
been the first to prove that the production of fine wool could be made a 
profitable industry in this country. 

As might have been anticipated, natural conditions in Australia have 
somewhat varied the character of the Spanish fleece. ‘The wool has become 
softer and more elastic, and while diminishing in density it has gained in 
length, sco that the weight cf the fleeco has increased. ‘The quality cf the 
woai has improved under the influence of the climate, and Australian wool 
is recognised as the best’ in the world, 

The following table shows the number of sheep at the close of each 
quingvennial period since 1861 and illustrates the progress cf sheep- breeding 
in New Scuth Wales :— 


Year, Sheep. } Year. Sheep. f Year, | Sheep. 
7 | fi, >= £ 
1861 5,615,054 || 3881 36,591,946 190L | 41,857,099 
1865 11,562,155 1886 39, 169, 304 3906 | 44,132,421 
1871 16,278,697 | 1891 61,831,416 ' il 44, 947,287 
1875 25,269,755 i | 1915* | 33,909,038 
} 


1896 | 48, 318, 790 


* 20th June, 


Considering the unimproved condition of the pasturage over a great 
portion of its area, it was apparent in 1891 that the State was overstocked, 
and graziers restricted the natural increase of their flocks by breeding only 
from the better-class ewes. In addition, the following season proved un- 
fav curses so that during the year there was a large decrease i in the numher 
of sheep. The adverse season of 1892 was, unfortunat tely, the forerunner 
of many others, so that with the exception of 1990, the whole of the years 
up to 1902 were distinctly unfavourable to the eel industry. The 
climax wasreached during the 1902-3 season, which was particularly disastrous. 
Tre number of sheep fell from 41,857,099 at the beginning of 1902 to 
26,649,494 at its close. Tn 1903 the fiocks inereased by little more than 
2 milions, and as the nuniber of lambs marked during the year exceeded 7 
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millions, there is abundant evidence that further heavy losses of grown sheep 
occurred during the early part of the year, when the sheep could not have 
exceeded 25 millions, or 37 millions less than in 1891. 

From 1902 there was a steady increase in sheep until 1909, when th2 
number had risen to 46,202,578, the highest recorded since 1898. The 
flocks have since decreased considerably, the principal causes being heavy 
losses in lambs and grown sheep through drought, the subdivision of large 
holdings, and change from pastoral industry to dairying. 

The decrease in the total was accompanied by great changes in the sizes of 
individual flocks, and these changes may be cence in ie following table, 
which gives an approximate classification of the flocks, for various years from 
1891 to 1915. In the former year there were only 13,187 holdings, but at. 

30ch June, 1915 they numbered 24,964, although the sheep had decreased 
by nearly 29 millions. It is sicnificant that while in 1891 there were 73 
holdings which each carried over 100,000 sheep, the number of such in 1901 
was 12, and in 1915 only 3. The sheep in flocks of over 20,000 comprised 
62 per cent. of the total in 1891, but only 196 per cent. in 1915, while for 
1891 the flocks under 2,000 comprised 9°3 per cent, of the total sheep com- 
pared with 27-6 per cent, in 1915. he greatest change has occurred since 
1894, when a very large number of sheep “perished, and pastoralists realised 
that the best method of meeting droughty seasons lay in the subdivision of 
their large flocks. Since 1904 the application of the closer settlement policy 
to large estates has caused a further subdivision of the flocks. 


if 


| Number of Flocks. : Number of Sheep. 

Size of Flocks. ue So Peed pe i aed aes alaoaat ond 

1891. ; 1901. | 1911, | 1915.¢ 1892. 1901. 111. 1915.¢ 
eee Pa ene ae . See: Roe aur. fae eee _ 
1-1,000 .. - ..| 7,606 | 11,800 17,773 | 18,445 | 2,794,751 | 8,797,114 5,252,546 * 4,891,856 
1,001—-2,000 .. ‘| esa | 97351 | 3'510 | 2965 | 29797168 | 3)560;819 | 3,149,618 ; , 4,204,160 
2,001—5,G00 .. «| 1,696 1,722 2,785 ; 2,242 | 5,493,942 | 5,519,008 | 8,55 5299 ; 6,831,785 
5,001—10,000 .. on 686 | 729 S47 I 725 | 4,943,221 | 5,210,117 | 5,977,238 38: 6,004,056 
10,001—20,000 .. nC 405 | 465 507 } 403 | 7,056,580 | 6,666,420 7143/2973 ' 5,609,980 
20,001—50,000 .. ie 491} S44 296 | 155 | 15,553,774 | 10,552,373 | 8,737,927 | 4,480,045 
50,601--100,000 ae 186 | 76 53 | 26 | 12,617,206 | 4,835,547 | 3,434,698 | 1,653,488 
100,001 and over oe 73 12 6 | 3 | 10,392,774 | 1,588,103 697,693 | 333,069 
Total .. ++ { 18,187 | 17,499 | 25,727 i 24,964 | 61,$31,416 | $1,857,099" | 44,047,287 ° 33,009,088 


* Includes 127,559 sheep in unclassified £ floch.s. + 80th June, 
e 

After allowing for the causes which naturally impede the increase, such as 
the demands of the nicat supply, the requirements cf the neighbouring 
States, and the lesses oceurring from causes other than drought, it is found 
that the rate of annual increase has bern as high as 20 per cent., so that it is 
possible for the flocks of New South Wales to ydouble themselves within four 
years, and actual experience shows that this rate of increase occurred in 
{904 and in several of the earlier years. Luring the period of five years 
from 1861 to 1866 there was an increase of 100 per cent. ; and the flocks of 
the State were again doubled in the eight years from 1866 to 1874, and in 
the thirteen years from 1874 to 1887. 

Until recent years the demand for sheep for local consumption was go 
smal! compared with the supply that it did not appreciably affect the 
inerease of the flocks of the State. This, however, is not now the case; 
the annual demand for food consumption within the State is nearly 10 per 
cent. of the number of sheep depastured—egnal to slightly more than five- 
sixths of the cast. The “cast” implies the number cf sheep which, from 
breeding or wool-growing considerations, it is more profitable to kill than to 
fod. Expressed as a pe: centage of the total number of sheep depastured, the 
“cast” ist variable quantity, wich, however, may Le taken approximately 
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as 11} per cent. The number required for export in a frozen or preserved 
state, saad for tallow brings up the total killed per annum to over 16 per 
cent. of the entire flocks. 

The following table gives the number of sheep in each State of Australia 
at latest dates for which particulars are available, together with the pro- 


portion of the total owned in each :— 


Proportion 

State. Sheep. owned is each 
State. 

No, per cent. 
New South Wales ... a 33,009,038 47°36 
Victoria er | 10,545,632 15°13 
Queensland .. aed 15,950, l54 22°88 
South Australia : 2,674,547 5-27 
Northern Territory : 70,200 0-10 
Western Australia... Sef 4,831,727 6:93 
Tasmania A 1,624,450 | 2°33 
Commonwealth 69,705,748 100-09 


The introduction of sheep and cattle into New South Wales was forbidden for 
many years, lest the flocks and herds might be contaminated by scab and various 
diseases prevalené in other countries ; but these restrictions were removed 
at the beginning of the year 1888, and purebred sheep are now imported 
from the United Kingdom, and other countries. So far, the principal breed 
imported has been the Merino; but Linecln, South Downs, Vermont, 
Shropshire, aud other well-known breeds have been iutroduced, During 
the year ended 30th June, 1915, the sheep imported from Great Britain 
pumbered 35, the breeds being 29 Lincoln, and 6 Romney Marsh. 

The principal breeds of sheep in New South Wales are the Merino, Lincoln, 
Leicester Downs, and Romney Marsh, and crosses of the long woolled 
breads, principally with the Merino. In addition, Satfulk Downs sheep, which 
appear to be pre-eminently adapted for farming purposes, and for the produc- 
tion of a weighty lamb for the export trade, were introduced into the New 
England district during 1904. At the close of 1914, the numbers of 
merino and cross-breeds were as shown below ; the figures are based on 
returns collected for assessment purposes by the Chief Inspector of Stock, 
and are apparently below the actual number depastured :-— 


Class of Sheep. Rams. Ewes. | Wethers. Lambs. Total. 
a 
Merino ‘ 413,743 15,381,302 ; 8,395,586 5,069,810 29,260,421 
Other Breeds— 
Coarse Wool ... 129,960 3,090,431 443,723 2,071,697 6,735,811 
Total ... 543,703 18, “"¥8, 471,733 | 32: 7,141,507 35,996,232 
| 


Of the coarse-woolled sheep the largest proportior. are Lincolns and 


their crosses with merino. 


The proportion of English and cross-bred sheep 


has inereased considerably. In 1893 the proportion of coarse-woolled and 
cross-breds rose from about 24 to 4:3 per cent., but with the development of 
the meat export {rade it has now advanced to 18:7 per cent. 

The climate of New South Wales is so mild that there is no necessity for 


housing stock during the winter months, except on the highlands. 


The 
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sheep are kept either in paddocks or under the care of sheplierds, though on 
some stations they are both shepherded and paddocked. 

The advantages of the paddock system are numerous, and are now fully 
recognised by stockowners. Sheep kept in paddocks thrive well, and are 
less liable to foot-rot and other diseases; they grow a betrer fleece and the 
wool is sounder and cleaner ; the sheep ingrease in size and live longer; in 
addition, the expenses of the station are less than if worked under any other 
system. 

Lhe increased attention paid to cross-breeding to supply the demands of 
the frozen-mutton trade, and the large increase in the number of small farmers 
who combine grazing with agriculture, have emphasised the necessity cf con- 
ducting experimental breeding on a scientific basis, and of providing instruc- 
tion for sheep-farmers. To meet this necessity a Sheep and Wool Expert at 
the Department of Agriculture organises the experimental work conducted at 
State Experiment Farms, and gives lectures and demonstrations in country 
centres, 


Woo.. 


The wol-clip is the most important item of production of New South 
Wales, and the prosperity of the State very largely depends upon the wocl 
market. The folicwing table shows the production in quinquennial periods 
since 1876, distinguishing the exports and Iccal consumption. The exports 
comprise both washed and greasy wool, and, as regards quantity, the 
actual weight of exports would not show the production clearly. As the 
proportion of washed and greasy wool varies each year, the washed wool 
should, therefore, be stated, as in grease. This has been done for the 
purposes of the following table, and sdding to the exports the quantity of 
wool used locally in woollen mills, the total production, stated as in the 
grease, was as follows :— 


New South Wales Wool.—Quantity, Value, 
Period. j ~ T8e. d "futal Value 
: Exported. Used locally. |Total production.| Exported. i (F.O.B., 
eH : < a } locally Sydnev). 
: i 
tb | tb. a3) £ ? £ i £ 


1876-1880 | 713,518,500 | 4,878,500 | 718,397,000 | 31,076,350 | 
1881-1885 | 939,605,700 | 4,208,300 | 943,814,000 ! 40,381,880 | 181,720 | 40,563,100 
1838-1890 |1,290,919,960 | 3,861,100 /1,294,781,600 | 44,641,580 | 130,920 | 44,772,500 
1891-1895 |1,808,007,600 | 5,622,400 |1,813,630,000 | 48,893,010 | 131,5°0) 49,624,600 
1898-1900 |1,491,176,000 | 7,070,060 /1,408,240,600 | 42,752,450 | 201,250) 42,983,7¢0 
1991-1905 |1,297,118,300 | 5,466,700 |1,302,583,000 | 46,528,630 | 191,470) 46,719,160 
1906 324,603,600 | $35,400 | 325,441,000 | 14,072,4C0 | 26,600, 14,099,0C0 
1907 366,541,900 944,160 | 367,446,000 | 17,158,500 ; 28,500) 17,185,000 
1908 337,128,900 | 1,000,100 } 338,129,000 | 32,800,300 | 29,7-0| 12,830,000 
1909 369,734,800 | 1,073,200 | 376,808,000 | 13,753,600 | 33,000} 13,788,(00 
1y10 | 413,775,200 | 1,562,800 | 415,338,000 | 15,651,009 | 57,000, 15,708,000 
1911 369,144,000 | 2,402,000 | 371,846,000 , 13,178,000 | 86,000| 13,264,000 
1912 324,394,000 | 2,420,000 | 826,804,000 | 12,727,000 } 96,000} 12,823,C¢0 
1913 355,501,000 | 2,484,000 | 357,985,000 | 14,237,500 | 99,500! 14,337,0C0 
19}4# | 130,310,000 | 1,500,009 | 131,810,C09 | 5,244,000 | 60,0C0 | 5,304,000 
1915+ | 314,765,000 | 4,170,060 | 318,935,000 | 12,058,0C0 170,000 | 12,228,000 


22,250} 31,298; 6C0 
8 ; 


* Six months—January to June, + Year ended 30th June. 


The values given in this table represent the export prices free on beard, 
Sydney, and, consequently, differ from those on a later page. which shew 
the values at the place of production. As particulars of the interstate trade 
were not collected since the 13th September, 1910, the subsequent figures 
are approximate. 
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No distinction was made prior to 1876 between washed and greasy wocl, 
so that any attempt ‘to estimate the production is surrounded with 
difficulty. From the information available, however, it would appear that 
the production in 1861 was 19,254,800 lb., and in ]871 the weight in grease 
was 74,401,300 Ib. An estimate of the production for the intervening years 
is rendered impossible because in several instances the greater portion ot 
the wool clip was held over for a considerable period, awaiting an oppor- 
tunity for shipment. 

The above figures show how greatly the prosperity of the State is 
affected by fluctuations in the market value of its staple export, for, taking 
the average annual production during the past five and a half years at 
350,000,000 Ib., a rise of 1d. per Ib. in the market price means an addition cf 
£1,456,000 to the wealth of the people. 

As the:season for exporting wool does not fall wholly within the calendar 
year, the exports for any year consist partly of that season’s clip and partly 
of the previous clip. The following tabie shows the total number of sheep 
shorn, according to the returns collected by the Chief Inspector of Stock, 
during en year sinee 1891 : — 


Year. [Sheep and Lara | Year. ae ws | Year. ad oy Les 
! \ ! ! ; 
1891 i 57,702,702 | 1899 | 34,569,924 i 1907 49,338, 706 
1892 55,602,188 | 1900 (38,400,241 | 1908 41,912,546 
1893 54,090,109: 1901 | 40,417,263 | 1909 43, 356,535. 
1894 54,234,907 |. 1902 27,639, 804 I 1910 43,179, 065. 
1895 45,695,657 |: 1903 ' 26,994,870 | 191] 42,468, 227 
1896 45,997,583 |' 190+ 31,804,772 | 1912 36,243,837 
1897 42,429,750 1905 37,145,656 1913 38,454,612 
1898 41,220,440 | 1906 41,704,814 | 1914 34,547, 358 


Woot Saues. 


Formerly almost all the wool was shipped on the grower’s account and 


sold in London, but during recent years over 85 per cent. has been sold in 
the Sydney market, as purchasers have realised the advantayes of buying 
on the spot. The attached table exhibits the growing tendency to operate 
in in Sydney + —~ : 


{ 


Total-deep-sea | Sydney Wool Sales. : 


Seasons. foi Redes and | : ‘old at auction |.» Proportion 
‘ Newensiie). Offered. ae privately. ee 

bales. bales, bales, per cent, 
1887-88 --1889-90 1,318,351 764,520 580,000 43°99 
1890-91— 1892-93 1,823,085 | 1,093,766 886,541 48°63, 
1893-94— 1895-96 2,158,220 1,382,517 | 1,241,858 5754 
1896-97—-1898-99 1,971,513 | 1,318,579 1,294,373 65°65. 
1899-1900.—1901-02 1,766,922 1,330,747 1,309,915 1414 
1902-03—1904-05 1,549,598 1,232,819 1,252,817 | 80°85. 
1905-96 —- 1907-68 2.356, 811 1,969,061 1,939,916 §2°31 
1908—09—1910-11 2,771,200 2,265,155 2,364,555 85-33: 
1811-12 897,814 | 788,794 779,099 | 86°73 
1912-13 | 773,438 i 665,978 669,235 86°53; 
1933-14 853,323 780,977 779,397 91°34. 
1914-15 732;810 553,269 549,955 75°05. 
1915-16 810,515 | 688, 207 707,046 84:12 


Of the wool sold in Sydney during the 1915-16 season, 9,627 bales were the 
preduct of other Australian States, On the other hand 113,110°bales of 
New South Wales wool were sold in other Australasian markets, 
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The proportions of fleece and lambs’ wool sold in the Sydney markets were 
952 per cent. and 41 per cent. respectively ; only 13°31 per cent. of the wool 
was scoured. 


The great bulk of wool sold in New South Wales is merino, and during 
1915-16 it represented 86 per cent. of the total wool sold at Sydney. 


Of the wool sold in Sydney during the last season, only 123,528 bales 
were purchased for the Continent of Europe, as compared with 629,305 
bales in 1913-14. On the other hand, the requirements for military 
purposes caused largely increased purchases for the United Kingdom, and 
254,266 bales were bought for the English manufacturers. Other purchases 
included 243,587 bales for America, 70,709 bales for Japan, China, and 
India, the balance being taken by local scourers. The average prices per 
bale realised in Sydney and in London since the year 1903 are shown in 
the following table :— 


Average Prices per Bale realised. 

Year. ; 

In Sydney. In London. 
Year ended 30th June. | Year ended 31st December. 

£s. d £os. d. 
1903 | 1228 8 13.10 0 
1904 1217 1 1410 0 
1905 | 1217 1 15 15 0 
1966 13.19 6 | 17 0 0 
1907 i 14 3 0 i 1610 0 
1908 13 9 0 | 1305 0 
1909 11 15 10 | 15 0 0 
1910 1334 4 16 5 G6 
1911 1210 11 15 0 0 
1912 1119 0 15 0 0 
1913 13 13 10 1610 0 
1914 13 6 5 17. 0 0 
1915 1210 0 19 0 0 
1916 1416 0 seceeeees 


dn comparing the prices of the Sydney and London markets, it should be 
noted that in the former the season ends with June and in the latter with 
December, also that a much larger proportion of the lower qualities of wool, 
stich as pieces, bellies, locks, &c., are sold in Sydney. 

The prices realised for the different descriptions of wool at the Sydney 
wool sales during the last two seasons are given below :— 


1 { 
Superior. Good. | Medium. | Inferior. 
Description. —| 
| 1914-15, | 1915-16, | 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1914-15. | 1915-16, | 1914-15, | 1915-16, 
per lb. per Ib. per lb. per Ib. per lb. per lb. per lb. per lb. 
Greasy— id. d. jd. d. jd. d. | da. d. jd. d.{d. did. d. jd. d. 
Fleece... .-|14h to 18 [163 to 23 /11} to143/14$ to 16}] 9 to 11411} to 144) 7 to 8319 to lL 
Pieces 2. «144 ,, 18372, 18 | 92 ,, 114110 ,, 115/73 ,, 9418 4, 9216 ,, TH OE 4, TR 
Bellies | 8 4, 119)9 4, 4g 6+,, 73] 7h ., 83) 42,, GHG ,, 73/8 4, 6] 44 ,, Bf 
Lambs’ .. «(13 4, 15 (16 ,, 184/103 ,, 123/122 ,, 153] 8 ,, 10$102 ,, 123] 53 ,, 72] 7h ,, 10L 
Crossin‘ed-— 
Fine -- se E4. 4, 18 JLT 4, 22 [12% ,, 1931143 ,, 17H]10} ,, 12 12 ,, 143] 8k ,, 103] 92 ,, 113 
Coarse... --| 93 ,, 1232 4, 15 | 8f,, 9410 4, 119)7 ,, 819 ,, OF ae OUT a 
Scoured— 
Fleece » 413/203 ,, 239/24 —,, 258/13 ,, 202/203 ,, 23316 ,, 17317 ,, 202 
Pieces vy 313/164 ,, 184|182 ,, QOF 14h ,, 16116 ,, 1S]12k ,, l4biid ,, 158 
Bellies y SUJ1B2 ,, 143/152 ,, 174/11 ,, 184/13 ,, 154] 84 ,, 103/11 ,, 193 
‘Locks vy 223/10 ,, T1ZLL,, 124) 83 ,, 93] 92 4, 103] 6F 4, 84) 8 4, OF 


~ _ 
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In order to illustrate the fluctuations in value, the following table has been 
compiled, which gives a fairly correct idea of the average value realised for 
greasy wool in the London market at each of the principal sales during the 
last thirteen years :— Re 


Year. 1st 2nd 3rd 4th sth | 6th | 7th 
Series. Series. | Series. | Series. | Series. | Series. | Series. 
per Ib. | per Ib. | per Ib. ' per Ib. | per Ib. | per 1b. | per Jb. 
| d. d. a | d. a. d. d. 

1903 123 | 12 146! 1 1] 104 

1904 1l 10 103 | 11 114 | 12 

1905 12 11g | 12f | 124 | 12k | 12h 

1906 12 124 | 12) | 19g | 12 | 123 

1907 | 12t | 125 | lay | 12% 123 can 

1908 | 11g | 10 92 | log | log | 113 

1909 Ws} 112 | 12 12 12} 12} 

1910 124 | 124 | 122 | 12 124 | 123 

1911 ae 12h | 19 12 11g | 1g 

1912 ee ee errs ee ae 12 123 | 

1913 | 123 2 123 | 12 12 12% jf) 083 

1914 12h | 128 | 193 | 128 | Ne | 1g | 102 

1915 | ig) 12 124 | 124 | 128 | 18 | 133° 


*143d. for 8th Series. 

During the period covered by the table, Sydney-shipped greasy wool realised 
143d. to 93d. The maximum price was realised during 1915 owing to the 
abnormal demand for wool for military requirements ; and the minimum was 
reached in 1908. 


CaTTLe. 


Though still a very important industry, cattle-rearing does not now occupy 
so prominent a position as formerly. The number of cattle returned at the 
close of various years since 1861, as given in the subjoined table, shows that 
there was a great decline in the total from 1876 to 1886, that the number 
steadily increased from 1886 to 1896, when it stood at 2,226,163, and then 
owing to unfavourable seasons the number decreased until in 1902 the total 
was only 1,741,226. From 1902 the number increased until it reached 


Year. Cattle. | Year. Cattle. Year. Cattle. 
! . = —— 

1861 2,271,993 | 1901 2,047,454 | 1909 3,027,727 
1866 1,771,809 || 1902 1,741,226 | 1910 3,140,307 
1s71_ | 2,014,888 | 1903 1,880,578 1911 3,194,236 
1876 3,131,013 1904 2,149,129 1912 3,040,934 
1881] 2,597,348 | 1905 2,337,973 | 1913 2,822, 740 
1886 | 1,367,844 1906 2,549,944 =| 1915 2,477, 592 
1891 2,128,888 =| +1907 2,751,193 

1896 | 2,226,168 | 1908 2,955,934 
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The principal breeds of cattle now in the State are the Durham or 
Shorthorn, Hereford, Devon, Black-polled, Ayrshire, Alderney, Jersey, and 
crosses from these various breeds. At the close of the year 1914 the 
numbers of each breed, as far as could be ascertained, were :— 


| 


Breed of Cattle. | Pure and Stud. Ordinary. Total. 
Shorthom ... wnt 72,889 | «16,302 | 589,241 
Hereford... ak aa a 27,599 122,321: 149,920 
Devon in eae we! 8,954 28,969 | 37,923 
Black- polled wi Sen Seal 1,804. 10,269! 2,073 
Red-polied .. 7 8s oe 429 | 1,416 © 1,845 
Ayrshire... ors ste veal 8,666 54,832 i 63,493 

Iderney ..00 Be at $29 2,686 | 3,815 
Guernsey... Me te Be 1,5°6 | 10,999 12,525 
Holstein... he ie se 643 i 3,748 4,091 
Jersey ae: “adi, © BaP.“ deeh 14,481 | 66,055 80,536 
Red Lincoln eu, Ree Heal) cb hed 10 10 
Brittany... ae St at BO vanes 30 
Kerry S93 a the a oy \ 10 10 
Highlaud ol 40 120 160 

Total .. 0.) 187,940 | 817,937 | 955,877 

Crosses (first crosses)-— ; [ i 
Shorthorn—- Hereford ee rr i 246,105 | 246,105 
Shorthorn—Devon .., Gok: . eRe sa 114,319 | 114,319 
Heretord —Devon deel  “eeeies i 41,772 | 41,772 
Ayrshire—Shorthorn ot eer ; 173,421, 173,421 
Ayrshire—Holstein ... Bahl “Soy | 209 | 260 
Black-poilied—Shorthorn ...) 0... i 54,160 | 54,160 
Red-polled—Shorthorn weet Saaees | 159 | 159 
Jersey—Shorthorn ... eae. eaghen ' 53,724 | 53,724 
Jersey—Ayrshire ... Oy Ma ee i 51 51 
Jersey--- Holstein Sette. Babies | 160 | 160 
Unrecognisable a eh sae’ 662,303 | 662,303 

! | - i =~ 
Total 43) Ad | 1,846,314 1,346,314 
Total-All Breeds...) 137,940 2,164,251 | 2,302,191 


The foregoing table does not include the whole of the cattle, as large 
numbers, principally in the metropolitan centres and the vicinity of towns, 
are not returned. As the statistical year now ends in June, it is impossible 

to estimate to what extent the figures are understated. 

fn 1914-15 the number of. calvings recorded was: 676,767. 

Tiere has been an. appreciable increase in the number of dairy cattle, 
many of the farmers in the coastal districts having turned. their attention 
to dairying, with very satisfactory results. The number of milch cows at 
30th June, 1915, was 426,173 only, an unusually large number having been 
dried-off on account of drought conditions. In addition to the milking ‘COWS, 
there were 344,247 dry dairy cows, 80,537 heifers within 3-months of calving, 
and 160,052 other heifers, 

The breed of cattle throughout the State is steadily improving—a result 
due to the introduction of good stud stock ; to greater attention and care 
exercised in selection and bree ling, mre particularly for dairying purposes ; 
and to culling and keeping in paddocks. In order to encourage and assist 
dairy farmers in improving breeds the Government imported some high- 
class stud bulls from England, and. these and their progeny. are sold, or kept 
for service at the State farms. There are now between twenty and thirty 
of these bulls available. 
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Importations from Europe and America were discontinued for many years 
owing to the natural dread of the stockowners lest their herds should contract 
diseases which haye devastated the cattle of other countries. The prohibition 
was removed in 1888, and cattle are now admitted after quarantine; the 
number so admitted ‘in 1614 was sixty-one—twenty-seven bulls and thirty- 
four cows. : 

The exports of New South Wales cattle to countries oversea during 1914~15 
numbered 295. Of these 262, valued at £1,582, were ordinary cattle, and 
33, valued at £548, were cattle for stud purposes, 


Horses. 

Ai an early period the stock of the country was enriched by the impor- 
tation of some excellent thoroughbred Arab horses, so that Australian 
horses Lave acquired a high reputation. The number in the State steadily 
inereased from 1883 to 1894, when it stood at 518,181; but, owing to the 
drought, the total in 1895 fell to 499,943. In 1896 there was an increase to 
510,636, attributed to increased settlement, more breeding, and fewer sales 
for export. ly successive decrements the number of horses had fallen in 1902 
to 450,125; since that year there has been a substantia] increase, and the num- 
ber at the end cf 1913 reached 746,170. Owing to losses from drought’ the 
number fell to 733,341 at 30th June, 1915. There was a great advance in horse 
breeding between 1910 and 1914 in consequence of the increased demand 
owing to additional settlement and the prosperous seasons, and to the defence 
requirements, 


_ The foliowing table shows the number of horses in New South Wales at 
the end of various years since 1861, and at 30th June, 1915 :— 


H 


Year, | — Horses, Year. Horses. ; Year. | Horses. 
t 

1861 | 933290 | 1901 486,716 | 1909 | 604,784 
1866 | 274,487 1902 450,125 1910 =| ~—- 650,636. 
1871 304,100 1903 458,014 |; 1911 | 689, G04 
1876 366,703 1904 482,663 | 1912 | 716,457 
188] 398,577 1905 506,884 | 1918 | 746,170 
1886 361,663 | 1906 537,762 | 1915 733,841 
1891 469,647 || 1907 578,326 || 

1896 510,636 | 1908 591,045 


For purposes of classification the horses have been divided into draught, 
light-harness, and saddle horses, and the number of each particular kind, at 
3ist December, 1914, so far as could be ascertained from returns collected 
by the Stock Department, was as follows :— 


Ordinary. | Total, 


| \ 
Ciass, ( Thoroughbred. | | 
Draught ...—..,| 87,808 | 242,217 | 280,025 
Light-harness oes 15.747} 134,951 § 150,698 
Saddle ve] 28,541 | 170,982 | 197,523 
Total... ri | 80,096 | §48,150 | 628,246 
| : 


New South Wales is specially suitable for the breeding of saddle and 
light-harness horses, and it is doubtful whether in-these particular classes 
the Australian herses are anywhere surpassed. On many of the large 


holdings thoroughbred sires are kept, and the progeny con.bine speed with 
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great powers of endurance. Fed only on the ordinary herbage, these animals 
constantly perform long journeys across difficult country, and become hardy 
and sure-fuoted to a high degree. It is the possession of these qualities 
which gives them great value as army remounts. 

The approximate number of animals fit for market is as follows :—-Draught, 
40,015 ; light-harness, 28,033 ; saddle, 36,370 ; total, 104,418. Of these it is 
estimated that about 27,499 are suitable for the Indian and other markets. 


Impory or Horses. 


During 1914 the importations of horses from Great Britain and America 
numbered 80, including 58 thoroughbred horses. The horses were subject 
to the prescribed quarautine. In December, 1914, the Government landed 
a draft of 17 Clydesdale mares, purchased principally in Scotland, with 
the object of improving this breed in the State. They were placed 
temporarily at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, pending removal to the 
North Bangaroo Stud Horse Farm in the Canowindra district. 


Eixeort or Horses. 
There is a considerable export trade annually to countries outside Aus- 
tralia, and the following table shows the number and value of horses bred 


in New South Wales exported to countries outside Australia in the years 
1900, 1905, 1910, and during the eighteen months ended 30th June, 1915: — 


Number. Value, 
Countries. — _ : ps etl 
1900. 1905. 1910, 1914>1 5 1£00, 1905. 1910, | 19-15. 
| £ £ £ | €£ 
Burmah ... at |; Aeetes 95 85) | aeve.-* ly-aaen is | 2,625) 2,743)... 
Fijin, 4. 4) 48} 446] 190 215 | 1,220 | 11,189 | 4,566 | 5,036 
Hong Kong | 5{ 404) .. iw. 115 | 15,021 |... | 
India Fe w. 1,688 | 1,922) 925 | 411 | 18,521 | 42,774 | 20,522 10,955 
New Zealand “a 1s9| 118} 106 62| 3276} 4,183 | 6,460 | 9,750 
South Africa =.) 7,714) 8} | 1:'|128,485} 1,780] 25) 80 
‘Straits Sabtianenta | 295} 121 | 42 1 7,440 3,110 6,645 | 50 
China... | 1,489] 85 1|... | 41,600) 2,042 60 | 
Japan ase ~ assis 3,631 31 46) wu. | 26,495 1,620 2,400 
Java veel BBE 265 98 34 720) 3,345 | 2,747 | 1,085 
Philippine Islands | 35! 190! 397] ... 1,C60 | 3,085) 9,985 | 
‘Other Countries 73 121 50 | 82 | 4,548 3,31) 1,743 | 5,003 
Total ...|11,572 | 5,406 | 1,926! $52 (203,285 |118,964 | 57,116 | 34,299 


*Eighteen months ended 30th June, 1915. 


For many years India offered the best market for Australian horses, but 
the trade shows great fluctuations. 

The large number exported from New South Wales in 1900 was due to the 
despatch of mounted troops to the South African war, but, apart from this, 
there has been a considerable decrease in the number exported for ordinary 
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purposes mainly on account of the greater local demand. Since the com- 
mencement of hostilities in Europe large numbers of horses have been 
exported, but particulars are not available. 


VETERINARY EXAMINATION. 


To raise the standard of horses generally in the State, the Minister for 
Agriculture recently decided in connection with Agricultural Societies desiring 
to participate in the Government subsidy, that all stallions entered as such for 
prizes at agricultural shows shall be subject to veterinary examination with a 
view to detecting hereditary unsoundness, and to deciding their suitability 
otherwise for stud service. It has been recognised, however, that to effect 
a general improvement compulsory re egulation by the State authorities is 
absolutely necessary. As a step towards this end, a system of examination 
and certification of stallions by Government veterinary officers was initiated 
in 1909 ; it applies only to horses voluntarily submitted by owners for inspec- 
tion. Primarily the horses examined were chiefly those submitted at 
Agricultural and Pastoral Shows, but arrangements were subsequently made 
to hold parades at numerous centres throughout the State. Examination at 
Shows, except in the case of the Sydney. Royal Show, has now been dis- 
continued. 

Lists have been published giving the names of stallions for which certi- 
ficates for life have been issued to the end of 1913, and include 
particulars respecting 862 draughts, 477 thoroughbreds, 386 trotters, 157 
lights, and 548 ponies. 

As the scheme has been in operation for a very short period it is not pos- 
sible to foreshadow its ultimate effect on the industry ; but it has already 
brought about some desirable results, as, for instance, depreciation in selling 
value of uncertificated stallions and corresponding increase to the value of 
the certificated ; greater care in the selection uf animals for importation ; 
and the education of owners in a practical manner regarding various forms 
of unsoundness. It prevents unsound horses from being exhibited, and 
ensures breeders, if they demand the production of the certificate at time of 
service, from using unsound sires. By means of the examinations also the 
veterinary officers have been able to collect accurate information which will 
be useful as a basis of future measures in connection with horse-breeding. 

At the present time horses rejected for certificate are not prevented 
from doing stud work, and many stallions have not been presented for 
examination. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1,915, 1,019 stallions were examined for 
certificates ; of these 380 or 374 per cent. were rejected. The principal causes 
being deficiency i in type, breeding, and conformation. Over 25 per cent. of 
the rejections resulted from these causes. ‘The examinations fcr 1914-15 
were carried out in the majority of cases, but during 1915-16 they were 
abandoned owing to the shortage of veterinary officers, except at the Royal 
Show and at the August Horse Parade. 


Shown in classes the examinations and rejections were as follows :— 


Rejected. _ 
Class. Examined. | | 
Numbez. | Per cent. 
Draught... 561 221 39 4 
Light... 261 98) 87°35 
Ponies Sa 197 61 3t-0 
Total... 1,019 | 380 | 37°3 

3 
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Live Stock ny Principal CounrtRiss. 


A comparison of the numbers of horses, cattle, sheep and swine in New 
South Wales and other countries is afforded by the subjoined table, the 
figures being the latest available :— 


Country. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 

Australia— 
New South Wales... sce on 733,341 | 2,477,592 | 33,009;038 286,704 
Victoria... wes} 493,779 | 11,043,604 | 10,545,632 192, 602° 
Queensland... oe vad ne 686,871 | 4,780,893 | 15,950,154 117,787 
South Australia... aes se 253, 333 226,565 | 3,674,547 66,237 
Northern Territory i vl 21,985 414,558 70,200 1,240. 
Western Australia... wee tad 163,863 SI1 553 | 4,831,727 57,934 
Tasmania... 0. ae 41,423 169,575 | 1,624,450 37,778 
Total .. .. 4. | 2,894,895 | 19,924,340 | 69,705,748 | 759,682 

| 

New Zealand... ask eee i: 404,284 | 2,020,171 | 24,607,868 348,754 
United Kinglom =) 7) 2) 1,699,640 | 1231315370 | 2871817540 | 3,783,780: 
Argentina see} 9,709,000 | 29,500,000 | 80,090,000 | 3,050,000 
Austria .., a oA ian ...J 1,802,848 | 9,160,009 | 2,428,101 6,432,080 
Belgium ... eo s, Lei - 262,709 | 1,830,747 ee 1,348,514 
Canada ... be va ae ...| 2,998,099 | 6,066,001 | 2,038,662 } 3,111,900 
Chile a 3 on bes ‘ee 457,845 | 1,968,620 | 4,602,317 221,384 
Denmark... 0. | 625,785 | 2,417,125 533,137 | 1,918,975 
France... we sty ...{ 2,227,400 | 12,287,000 | 13,483,080 | 5,491,000 
Germany ... bo Ba a ...{ 8,601,399 | 21,817,875 | 5,451,570 | 25,339,350 
Hungary ... oe ae 2 aa 2,005,019 | 6,266,867 | 6,659,858 | 6,824,657 
ltaly wad as “st dae 9063820 | 6,198,861 | 11,162,926 | 2,507,798 
Japan ww eae ves! 1,582,125 | 1,388,708 2,946 308,995 
Russia in Europe Sad ice ...| 28,529,000 | 32,704,000 | 37,240,000 11,587 
Spain ioe vat ee ie oh 524,671 | 2,742,663 | 16,128,639 | 2,810,024 
nion of South Africa eg ia 719,414 | 5,796,949 | 30,656,659 | 1,081,600: 
United States of America is ...| 21,166,000 | 61,441,000 | 49,162,000 | 68,047,000 
Uruguay ... oa iv ins 556,307 | 8,192,602 | 26,286,296 180,099 


*Not available. Includes goats. 


Goats AND OTHER Live Sroock. 


The number of goats in New South Wales at the end of 1914-15 was 41,204, 
including 7,360 Angora goats. Angora goats are chiefly valued by pastoralists 
on account of their effectiveness.as scrub exterminators, though the dry climate 
of the western districts is eminently suitable for the production of ‘the finest 
mohair. Although the mohair industry is but in its infancy, a shipment from 
this State, which was sold in London in November, 1910, realised 124d. per Ib. 

Camels are used as carriers in the Western Plains, the number in ¥914~-1T5 
being 1,698, compared with 971 in 1911. 

Donkeys and mules are not extensively used in New South Wales, the 
numbers during 1914-15 being 118 donkeys and 129 mules. It is 
claimed that mules have many points of advantage in comparison with horses 
for farm work, especially in areas of limited rainfall—for instance, longer 
period of utility, smaller cost of maintenanee, combined with a readiness to 
labour, and comparative freedom from disease. As regards the profitableness 
of mule breeding, there is generally:a good demand for them in the world’s 
markets. 

Ostrich farming is successfully conducted in New.South Wales, though not 
on ap extensive scale. The number of ostrichesat the end of June, 1915, was 
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576 as compared. with 662 at the close of the year 1913. As the climate of 
certain portions of the State is considered very suitable for ostrich farming 
the industry is. believed to have a great future. 


Warertnc Praces ror STock. 


Watering places are established on all. the main stock routes of the State, 
aud consist of tanks, dams, wells and artesian bores. At 30th June, 1915, 
there were 703 public watering places, viz., 531 tanks and damsor reservoirs, 
103 wells, and 74 artesian bores. During the next twelve months 22 additi- 
onal watering places were provided, consisting of 19 tanks and dams, and 
3 bores, Except at those dams and reservoirs which are of large extent and 
capacity, stock are not.allowed direct access to the tanks, but are watered 
at troughs which are filled by means of service reservoirs, into which the 
supply is raised by steam, horse, or wind power. From the wells the water 
is usually drawn by whims and self acting buckets. 


Pastures Protection Districts. 


New South Wales is divided into sixty-seven Pastures Protection Districts, 
which are in charge of sixty Inspectors of Stock. 

The number of horses, cattle, and sheep which travelled along the 
various stock routes during the year ended June, 1915, was :—Horses, 
165,488; cattle, 1,575,581; sheep, 45,482,085. There were 28,507 inspec- 
tions made by the Inspectors of Stock, at which 136,698 horses were inspected, 
1,590,703 cattle, and 22,717,447 sheep. 29,871 permits and 284 renewed 
permits were issued. 

Snenp Branps anp Manrgs. 


Under the Pastures Protection Act, 1912, all sheep above the age of six 
months must be branded and kept legibly branded by the owner thereef with 
an “owner’s brand” which has been duly recorded. Only one fire brand and 
one paint or tar “owner’s brand,” and one owner’s ear-mark is allotted to 
each sheepowner for every run held by him. During the year 1914-15 the 
number of sheep brands and ear-marks recorded and transferred were as 
follow :— 


; Recorded. (Transferred. | ftigistoted 
Fure Brands... is ee aes 32 | 41: 73 
Tar Brands ... S, ae ..| 1,666 | 189 | 1,235 
Ear Marks ... wus re sae Sid | 8 . 1,657 
| ! 
Total 0,877 | 408 | 2,385 
j H 


Horss anp Carrie BRranps. 


The number of horse and cattle brands registered up to 30th June; 1915, 
was 123,220. The number of brands registered during the year was :—Horse 
brands (alone), 281; cattle brands (alone), 360; horse and cattle brands, 
1,604; and camels, 8; making a total of 2,253. The brands are registered 
under the provisions of the Stock Act, 1901. 


PrIcES OF STOCK. 


As may be seen from the following table, the prices of fat stock for 1915 
show great variations, due to supply and demand, quality, and in the case of 
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sheep, woolly or shorn skins. The months during which maximum and 
minimum average prices prevailed are also shown :— 


Highest Price. Lowest Price. 
Class of Stock. st 
£ os. d. Month, £3 d Month. 
Fat Stock— 
Bullocks and Steers— 
Extra Prime Weighty ...) 36 9 0 | August 16 2 0} March 
Prime Medium Weight, : | 
and Weighty ... .| 33 6 O | August 14 12 0 | March 
Prime Handy Weights ...| 28 7 0 | August 12 2 0; March 
Prime Light st | 24 0 0) August 10 4 0} March 
Good Weighty & Good ..,.18 8 0 | August 819 0 | March 
Cows—Good... aN | 13816 0 | August 717 O| March 
Medium _.., | 915 0 pSeptember 518 0} March 
Sheep— 1 
Merinos— 


Wethers & Hoggets — 


Extra Prime 119 0} July 1 1 3 | January 
Prime 111 3 July 1 0 O | March 
Good 1 3 9} July and August] 0 14 6) Jan and Feb. 
Medium ... 016 3 | August / 010 3) February 
Ewes— 
Extra Prime 115 3 j July / 018 O| January 
Prime eee ..| L1l 3 | July 016 3! March 
Good... Sts wt Lo Ll 0) August | 012 3) March 
Medium ... | 014 9 | August 0 9 O| March 
Crossbreds— | i 
Wethers & Hoggets— | i 
Extra Prime... me 2 4 6! July | 1 3 6 . March 
Frime 33 vw T14 6! July i 1 0 6 March 
Good .. we) LBB | Sly 016 6| March 
‘Medium ... 019 6| July 012 0! February 
Ewes— 
Extra Prime | 118 6 | August 1 1 0 March 
Prime : 110 0| July and August, 018 0 | January 
Good ' 1 8 9| July 014 9) Jan. and Mar. 
Medium ... 01S 0! July 011 0 February 
Lambs—Suckers &W oolly— 
Extra Prime rs | 1 6 0| August 018 3 February 
Prime Pe aS, wo 1 2 6] August | Q@15 6! March 
Good .. 4% ad 017 0 | August 012 0/| February 
Medium... _ 013 3| Aug. and Sept.} 0 8 6 | February 
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The prices of live stock, other than fat stock, show more stability, though 
there is a noticeable increase in the case of dairy cattle. For 1915 the 
estimated values were as follow :— 


Estimated Estimated 
Class of Stock. fair average Class of Stock. fair average 
Price. Price. 

Horses— £ B a. £ sd 
Draught—-Extra Heavy | 25 0 0 | Pigs—Baconers—Best ... | 415 0 
Medium... .../ 20 0 0} Good... ..., 4 2 0 
Light .. 14 0 «01 Medium...) 3.13 0 
Saddle and Harness ... | 10 0 0 Light .| 218 0 
Working Bullocks Best... 14 0 0) Backfatters—Beat ..| 815 0 
Other .... 11 0 0 || GORE 5 coe) Bet 
i Medium ...| 5 5 0 
Dury Cattle i Light ...| 310 0 
Milkers --Best ... me aa 14 0 0 i Suckers ...| 015 0 
Good mS oe EEO Stores ...| 1 7 0 

Inferior as 1 7 0 0 
Springers—Best a | 10 0 9 || Goats-—Angora ... a | 3817 6 
Other... 1 70.01 Other ... se .( O15 0 
i Camels ... x 533 | 30 0 0 

Pigs—Porkers—Best... wy} 215 6] 
Goaar.:: | 2707 Mules... 6 ies ».| 2710 0 
Medium ..| 118 6 || Donkeys—Jacks (for breeding) | 55 0 0 
Light ... -» 112 0 Jennies... | 35 0 0 


In the case of the horses, the average maximum price was £38 for extra 
heavy draught horses, and the minimum £5 for saddle and harness horses. 
In fat cattle, £25 7s. 6d. was the maximum for extra prime bullocks, and the 
minimum for extra prime cows £15 5s. Working bullocks ranged from £12 to 
£16. For dairy cattle, the maximum for best milkers was £18, and the mini- 
mum for good milkers, £8. The pigs brought prices ranging from £10 for 
backfatters to £1 8s, for light porkers. The maximum price of Angora goats 
was £5 5s, ; of camels, £35; and of donkeys, £60. 


VALUE oF PasToraL PRropuwucrion. 


The grazing industry constitutes the greatest source of wealth in New South 
Wales, consequently information relating to pastoral returns and income is 
most desirable; but unfortunately it is not possible to ascertain with 
precision the values of land occupied for pastoral purposes alone, nor can the 
worth of the improvements be estimated. Returns collected in respect of 
all holdings used other than for residential or business purposes, show that 
at the end of 1911 the fair market value of 52,988,070 acres of alienated 
land was estimated at £129,577,500, the improvements thereon being valued 
at £77,114,200. The improvements include the value of buildings, tanks 
and dams, fencing, ringbarking, clearing, &c. On 120,546,052 acres of 
Crown lands similarly occupied, the value of the improvements was set down 
at £14,775,000 approximately. 

From the nature of the industry, it is difficult to arrive at a correct 
estimate of the return from pastoral pursuits as at the base of production ; 
but taking the Sydney prices as a standard, and making due allowance for 
incidental charges, such as agistment, railway carriage or freight, and 
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commission the value during the season 1914-15 would appear as £18,848,000. 
The returns received from the different kinds of stock during the years 
1891-1915 are shown in the following table:— 


Annual Value: of Pastoral Production. 

a uae! a 
heep for | Wool. Cattle. Horses. Total. | Population, 
£ £ ' £ £ £ £ 3. da 
1891 2,367,000 | 9,996,000 , 1,535,000 | $27,000 | 14,725,000 | 12 17 10 
1896 | 1,745,000 | 8,619,000 990,000 420,000 | 11,774,050, 9 5 4 
1901 | 2,071,000 | 8,425,000 1,374,000 , 682,090 | 12,552,000 | 9 3.8 
1902 1,446,000 | 7,152,000 | 1,322,000 | 811,000 | 10,731,000 ey 
1903 2,327,000 8,361,000 1,339,000 | 750,000 | 12,777,000 | 917 
1904 2,236,000 | 9,133,000 1,327,000 , 687,000 | 13,378,000 | 972 
1905 | 2,753,060 12,103,000 1,583,000 | 724,000 | 17,118,000 11’ 3 
1906) 3,514,009 13,792,000 | 1,592,000 $45,000 ' 19,743,000 13 6 0 
1907 3,222,600 16,459,000 | 1,574,000 | 1,626,000 | 22,281,000 j| 1413 7 
1998 3,034,000 | 12,680,060 | 2,032,000 | 1,100,009 18,846,000 12 3 10 
1999 2,742,000 | 13,128,000 | 1,878,009 1,292,060 19,040,000 | 12 1 5 
1910" 2,701,000 | 14,727,000 | 1,704,000 | 1,893,000 | 21,028,000 | 130 2 
1912 2,811,000 | 12,933,000 | 1,689,060 } 2,001,000 | 19,434,000 | 1113 6 
1912 | 3,127,000 12,497,000 | 1,754,600 | 2,062,000 | 19,440,000 11 3 8 
1813 | 2,885,000 | 13,620,000 | 2,041,000 | 2,192,000 | 20,738,000; 11 9 3 
1914-15 | 3,004,000 | 11,250,000 | 2,498,600 | 2,096,060 | 19,848,000 | 10 2 8 


In order to exhibit clearly the 


level in each year since 1907 as ccinpared with 1901. 


extent of the variation in the prices of 
pastural products, the following table has been prepared, showing the price- 


The figures are 


calculated on the average prices of exports to the United Kingdom free on 


board at Sydney. 


taken as.a basis :—~- 


The prices of 1901, represented by the number 1,000, are 


Article, | 1907, 1908. 1909. | 1910. | Wil, 1912, 1913, | 1914. | 1915. 
ic Ne th fe pes i de ae ica 
Wool—greasy | 1,553 | 1,272 | 1,209 | 1,266 | 1,200 | 1,200 1,800} 1,227 | 1,317 

»» scoured) 1,585 | 1,958) 1,245 | 1,188 | 1,132 | 1,151 | 3,283) 1,208 1,217 
Tallow | 1,303 1,176 | 1,125 | 1,259 | 1,188} 1,215 ' 1,261) 1,181 ) 1,851 
Leather | 1,150 | 1,017 | 972 1,109 | 1,133 | 1,161 | 1,333) 1,592 | 1,670 
Frozen Beef ...| 1,010 | 1,008 | 1,250 ; 1,250 | 1,875 | 1,375 | 1,625) 1,884 | 2,750 

» Mutton! 1,055 | 1,021 1,063 | 1,259} 1,950 | 1,500 | 1,500; 1,792 | 2,188 
Skins—Hides | 1,316 | 1,033, 950 | 1,100 | 1,113 | 1,204 1,467| 1,404 | 1,600 

% Sheep, | | | | 

with wool 1,863 | 1,175 | 1,279 | 1,811 | 1,164 | 1,209 | 1,499) 1,371 | 1,302 

All articles... 1,354 | 1,122 [4187 | 1,214 | 1,198 | 1,327 |1,367| 1,305 | 1,620 


t 
i 
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Pastora, IMpLEMENtTs AND Macurvery. 

A list of the implements and machinery in use on ‘pastoral holdmgs 
appears in a previous issue of this Year Book. The aggregate value of the 
implements and machinery at 30th June, 1915, was £1,864,034. 

On all the large holdings devoted to wool-growing, shearing machines have 
been installed. In addition to shearing their own sheep, the owners of the 
machines offen contract for the shearing of small flocks in the vicinity. 
Carts and waggons used on all rural holdings are included with farming 
machinery, as stated in the chapter relating to Agriculture, in which a 
comparative table of the value of farming, dairying, and pastoral machinery 
is shown also. : : 


Meat Suppty. 


Slaughtering for food is permitted only in places licensed for the purpose, 
such establishments being very numerous. In the metropolis there are 56, 
and in the country districts, 1,157 slaughter-yards, employing respectively 
621, and 4,009 men ; in all, 1,213 establishments and 4,630 men. 

The following table shows the number of stock slaughtered during the 
year ended 30th June, 1915 :-— 


Stock. Metropolis. Country. | Total, 
Sheep .. ... ...!_ 1,878,951 | 3,555,498 5,434,447 
Lambs 00... “| 84,704 487,390 576,094 
Bullocks, kc... 0...) 131,171 =| ~—:188,607 319,778 
COWS ee sa. al 86,244 | 163,966 250,210 
Calves. a | 49,628 15,722 65,320 
Swine soo] 128,584 | 


139,120 262,704 


These figures represent the stock killed for all purposes. Of the sheep 
and lambs, 3,153,859, including 1,157,505 killed on stations and farms, re- 
present the local consumption ; 418,587 sheep were required by meat- 
preserving establishments ; 2,414,168 for freezing for export ; and 23,927 
were boiled down for tallow. All the cattle killed, except 115,710 treated in 
the meat-preserving works, 48,908 exported frozen, and 7,825 condemned 
and boiled down, were required for local consumption. pa 

The following table shows the stock slaughtered in the various establish- 
ments for ten years :— 


| Hetabiiek | Stock Slaughtered. 

: [stablish- | 
Year. | mbtite, Employees. j ios 

\ Sheep. Lambs. | Bullocks.| Cows. Calves. | Swine. 

t < \ 

1 , ; 
1905 | 1,568 4,570 | 3,959,577 324,054 | 286,306 64,838 19,713 | 289,096 
1906 | 1,522 4,391 4,229,407 252,648 | 287,722 | 94,955 | 28,200 | 281,650 
1907 | 1352 4,553 | 4,882,206 302,851 | 249,961} 109,263 28,518 | 238,488 
190 | 1,216, 4,056 i 4,840,367 361,125 933,006 | 114,680 28,879 | 210,319 
oo 5,293, 5,959,985 | 480,501 | 248,150] 128,705 40,021 | 202,303 

; 1,282 4,328 | 7,032,102 448,932 | 975,497 | 156,110 52,340 ; 290,328 
1911 | 1,287 | 4,343 | 6,146,789 400,186 ° 306,773 | 182,178.| 59,960 ' 316,331 
1912 | 271 4,204 | 5,387,578 | 424.604 | 329193 | 208;228| 77,679 | 352,178 
wes | 1,275 4,647 5,909,177 £86,398 : 265,905} 236,081.) 78,191 : 280,673 
Yo4* | 1,128 4,246 | .2;881,280 | 273,383 © 97t,764 ) 121,521 $8,862 | 135,370 
ist \ 4,680 | 5,484,447 576,064 | 319,778 | 2A0,210 ) 65,350 | 262,704 

J a j } ‘ 
Six months-ended 30th June. + Year ended -d0th June. t Includes:a.stiall.anniber of Bulls. 


The stock forthe supply of meat for Sydney and suburbs are for the most 
part. sold at the Flemington saleyards, near Sydney, and slaughtered in 
abattoirs at Glebe Island. The stock sold at Flemington are inspected ante 
mortem, und any found diseased are destroyed or declared utifit for food, 
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while “doubtful” beasts are marked for further special attention at the 
abattoirs. At Glebe Island the post-mortem inspection is carried out by a 
Chief Inspector and twelve assistants, and there are twenty-five inspectors 
stationed at private slaughtering premises, canning works and cold stores. 
The work of these officers is supervised by the Veterinary Inspector in 
charge of export meat. All inspectors have authority to condemn meat 
which, from any cause, is unwholesome or unfit for food. 

The carcases of animals are conveyed from the slaughtering premises in 
covered louvred vans for distribution to retai] shops, which are regulated by 
municipal authorities. 

The particulars of operations at Glebe Island abattoirs during 1914 and 
1915 are shown in the following statement :— 


f 


(aiier 1 June.) Year onded 30th June, 1915. 
Animals, | Condemned. Condemned. 

| Slaughtered. ———-~-—-—| Slaughtered.} 

Number, Per cent. Number. | Per cent. 

I 
Bulls ... 1,691 {| 172) 1017 5,078 327 | 64 
Bullocks or bs 53,612 268 | “50 108,883 826 76 
Cows... ws 41,636 | 1,541; 3°70 | 81,067 ' 2,208 | 272 
Calves is wes 28,626 | 538 1°88 48,148; 3,106 2 30 
Sheep and Lamlhs 588,027 182 ' 03 | 2,116,844 | 206 01 
Pigs pea) 31,848 378 | 119 65,718 | 718 | 1:09 

i | 


In order to cope with the expanding requirements of the meat trade, new 
abattoirs have been constructed at Homebush Bay, where facilities 
are provided for both railway and steamer traflic. 

The average prices of the best beef during 1914 ranged from 26s. per 
100 Ib. in January to 37s. in December, and during [915, from 35s. 6d. 
in March to 78s. 6d. in August. 


Meat Export TRrabe. 


The table below shows the growth of the oversea export trade in New 
South Wales beef and mutton since 1904. The export of frozen meat varies, 
of course, with the seasons. It having been proved that a great expanse of 
country is suited to the breeding of large-carcase sheep, pastoralists have 
lately turned their attention in this direction, with a view to securing a 
greater share in the meat trade of the oversea countries :—- 


7 


Frozen or Chilled Meat. Preserved Meat. 

Year. = — — 

Beef. Mutton. Total Weight.| Total Value. Weight. Value. 

t 

ewt. ewt. cwt. £ ib. £ 
1904 3,72) 202,135 205,856 280,899 4,751,029 70,770 
1905 18,470 434,940 453,410 599,892 6,919,561 128,054 
1906 32,640 455,165 487,805 579, 294 3,121,933 62,307 
1907 18,905 498,551 517,456 639, 253 4,569,718 81,303 
1908 6,473 398,594 405,067 535,473 5,756,395 105,702 
1909 9,127 503,249 512,376 563,489 11,734,019 202,499 
1910 74,868 810,175 885,043 | 1,101,247 16,492,876 288,341 
1911 65,097 535,259 600,356 758,155 20,783,779 401,384 
1912 70,516 375,338 445,854 653,801 15,556,834 310,192 
1913 162,255 798,748 961,003 | 1,463,812 25,881,867 574,870 
1914° 142,912 217,444 360,356 583,783 10,797,366 276,294 
1915f 210,950 861,103 | 1,072,053 | 2,087,527 | 24,989,699 924,510 


* Six months—January to June. 


t Year ended 30th June. 
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There has been considerable expansion in the meat export trade during 
recent years, and the prospects of its continuance are most favourable. 
The European countries are gradually opening their ports to frozen meat, 
and the trade in the East is increasing. Im order to establish a high 
reputation for this product it is necessary for exporters to exercise the 
greatest care in preparation and transport. Stringent regulations have been 
issued by the Department of Trade and Customs regarding inspection and 
shipment, which work is carried out for the Commonwealth authorities by 
the Meat Export Branch of the Department of Public Health. All 
stock killed for export are examined in a similar manner to those for 
local consumption, and again after having been in cold storage 
just prior to shipment. In all the large modern steamers visiting the ports 
of a South Wales accommodation has been provided for this class of 
trade. 

There were at least seventy-three steamers permanently engaged at 31st 
December, 1915, in the frozen meat trade between Australia and the United 
Kingdom, These steamers are fitted with refrigerating machinery, and 
have a carrying capacity of approximately three and a half million carcases. 

The following statement, compiled from the British trade returns, shows 
the imports of frozen mutton into the United Kingdom during the past ten 
years, and also the quantity imported from New South Wales :— 


Imports into the United King- 


| Total Imports. dom from New South Wales. 


Year. Vico Pe ne RS 

| Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 

| 

| ews, £ cwt. £ 
1906 | 4,082,756 | 7,615,935 | 341,963 609,275 
1907 4,578,523 | 8,687,407 | 391,500 723,148 
1908 4,835,771 | 8,140,029 | 315,998 564,326 
1909 4,761,838 | 7,839,195 | 448,621 715,764 
1910 5,405,923 | 9,802,858) 776,084 | 1,961,173 
1913. 5,350,070 | 9,576,446 | 612,620 | 1,000, 556 
1912 5,021,529 | 9,698,783 | 342,422 591,513 
1912 5,380,290 | 10,907,992 | 695,955 | 1,285,397 
1914 | 5,399,731 | 11,410,310} 603,433 | 1,245,183 
191s 4,707,859 | 13,872,141 | o. on 


Since the outbreak of war, the operations of the frozen meat trade in the 
United Kingdom have been abnormal as practically the whole trade was 
taken out of commercial hands and placed under official control. In this 
way the British Government was able to deal effectively with the 
shipping and other difficnlties in maintaining supplies which would have 
been impracticable in the hands of private traders. The importations into 
the United Kingdom during 1914 and 1915 are less than usual, but large 
quantities of frozen meat were diverted to the continent for the use of the 
British forces in France and elsewhere. 

The statement below shows the average wholesale prices obtained 
during the past ten years for Scotch and frozen mutton sold in London. 
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From an examination of ‘the figures, it would seem that the class of people 
requiring locally-grown mutton in England is quite distinct from that using 
frozen mutton :— 


| Best | oN an} River | Rest |W | River 
Year. | geateh, | Zealand |“) Pinte, | Year. | goutch, {Zealand.|*™",) piste, 
| j | ( | \ 
| od. do) 4a. da. da | aj ad | a. 
1906 we 4 | 33 | 33 | 1911 6% | 4k Bb) 8h 
| + 
{ i i i} 
1907 1% 4g | 3b | BE | 1912 78 | 48 32 32 
| { | | | | 
1908 {| 72 44 | 3$ ) 33 | 1918 7g | 48 4 = 43 
| | } | 
1909 | 64 34 | 3 34 4 19lt | BR | OBE 43 1 48 
} | ' | i 
1910 ves 43, 3h | 32 1 1S | OB 62 52 | Gd 
i j if i } | 


The frozen beef imported into England from New South Wales in 1914 
amounted to 150,531 cwé. valued at £292,607. The valueof rabbits imported 
was £422,729, while preserved meat, other than salted, was valued at 
£635,079, 


Orrnen PasToraL Propucts axp By-Propwcrts. 


The minor products arising from pastoral occupations include tallow, 
lard and fat, skins and hides, furs, hoofs, horns, bones, bone-dust, glue pieces 
and hair. Some.of these are more specially discussed in the chapter relating 
to Manufacturing Industry, and need only brief mention here. 


The following return shows the quantity of tallow produced, locatly 
consumed, and exported each year since 1905 :-- 


Estimated Quantity of Tallow. 


Year, i 1 

Produced. aioe | Exported. 

| tons. tons, | tons. 
1905 | 24,758 5,686 | 19,072 
1906 | 24,301 5,837 | 18,554 
1907 24,527 5,788 18,739 
1908 21,031 5,881 15,150 
1909 | 32,006 | 5,810 26,196 
1910 i 37,110 5,923 31,187 
191} , 36,467 6,187 | 30,280 
1912 | 98,425 | 6,580 | 21,845 
1913 , 89,751 7179 | 82,87 
1914* --pr4g4 3,699 18,785 
1915+ | 35,593 8,257 : 27,836. 


*Six months January to June. ‘+ Year ended seth June. 
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The oversea exports of skins and hides from New South Wales 
are of considerable value, and show a large increase since 1901, as will be 
seen from the following statement. The other products of the pastoral 
industry are of minor importance, and leather, valued at £580,000 
during the year ended June, 1915, is classified as a product of the manufac- 


turing industry :— 


¥alue of Orersea Exporta. 


| 
Products. | i r { 
| 4901, | 1906, 1911. {| 1914-1915. 
L t i ae u 
| 
! ; 

Skins and Hides— i £ ! £ i £ £ 
Cattle : w.| 86,017 | 84, 893 292,193 | 884,457 
Horse tee Sic cee 170 | 428 790 1,187 
Rabbit and hare.. sil 9,379 | 293, 260 295,476 155,411 
Sheep : wel WLM 314,722 260,007 | 520,609 
Other vo) 184,522 149, 050 296,672 | 113,957 

431,232 | 833,353 | 1,145,188 ‘1,675,621 

Hoofs, horns, and bones 13,765 14,673: | 15,390 | 9,597 

Bone dust . . 14,848 | 13,817 33,280 40,858 

Hair... 9,833 | 13,524 16,508 12,833 

Lard and animal fats ’ 312 2,557 | 484) 2935 

Tallow ... oe ant 862,681 461,540 | 871,018 | 787,563 

Gluve-pieces and sinews enc 6,020 | 8,103 8,78L | 6,311 

Furs ey rr 767 | 1,540 | 117 | A2 

Total =| $39,408 1,349, 107 2,095, 068 | 2,535, 760 
i 


CaTTLE AND SuHeEP Dogs. 


In the successful handling of sheep and cattle in large numbers the assist- 
ance of well-trained dogs is of great importance, and much attention has been 
directed in New South Wales towards breeding dogs possessing the speed, 
endurance, and intelligence, necessary for the special work required. Of the 
various types of cattle dogs used the following may be mentioned :—the 
merlin or blue heeler, the Welsh heeler or merle, the red and the black bob- 
tails, 


The merlin or blue heeler is a variety founded by crossing the blue gray 
Welsh merle with the Australian dingo; by careful breeding and selection a 
distinct type has been established. 


The classes of sheep dogs are the Barbs and Kelpies, and smooth-haired 
collies. Numerous cattle and sheep dogs of nondescript type are used, some 
of which have proved most useful, but, being of doubtful origin, are not 
satisfactory for breeding purposes. 

Under the Dog and Goat Act of 1898 all dogs must be registered, 
the annual fee being 2s. 6d. each. No exemption is granted for cattle and 
sheep dogs. 

Noxious ANIMALS. 


The only large carnivorous animals in Australia dangerous to stock are the 
dingo, or native dog, and the fox; but graminivorous animals, such as 
kangaroo, wallabies, hares, and rabbits, are deemed by the settlers equally 
noxious, In recent years.foxes have become a. pest, since in addition to 
Hara ravages on poultry-yaids, they destroy large numbers of young. 
ambs. 
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The estimated losses in sheep by dogs and foxes during the three years 
ended 30th June, 1915, were as follow :— 


Losses in Sheep. 


Destructive Agent, Number. i Value. 
1913. | 191d, | 1915. | 1913. 1914, 1915. 
| £ | £ £ 
Native Dogs... ., —..} 60,263, 62,806, 70,628] 29,847) 33,800, 45,440 
Tame Dogs... ..{ 21,890 25,461} 22,544]) 11,851, 15,853! 16,457 
Foxes... 0. 0.) .} 7,918 61,366] 68,395), 30,432 26,157/ 30,311 
: - ———— 
Total... ..-| 160,071 149,633; 161,567); 71,630, 75,810, 92,208 
: | | | 


} 


Rabbits, which are the greatest pests, first found their way into this State 
from Victoria, where some were liberated about fifty years ago in the 
Geelong district. Their presence first attracted serious attention in 1881, 
when complaints were heard in the south-west portion of this country of 
the damage done. They multiplied so rapidly that, in 1882, they were to be 
met on most of the holdings having frontages to the Murray River. 
Attempts to cope with them under the Pastures and Stock Protection Act 
were ineffectual and the Rabbit Nuisance Act was passed. This Act 
provided for the compulsory destruction of rabbits by the occupiers of the 
tand, who were to receive a subsidy from a fund raised by an annual tax 
upon stockowners, but the fund soon proved inadequate, and from 1st May, 
1883, to 30th June, 1890, when the Act was repealed, it was supplemented 
by £503,786 from the Consolidated Revenue. The tax upon stockowners 
yielded £831,457, and landowners and occupiers contributed £207,864, so 
that the total cost during the whole period exceeded £1,543,000. 

The Rabbit Act of 1890 repealed the 1883 Act and those provisions of the 
Pastures and Stock Protection Act relating to rabbits. 14 also provided, as 
oceasion required, for the proclamation of, Land Districts as “infested,” 
and for the construction of rabbit-proof fences. From Ist July, 1890, to 
30th April, 1902, the State expenditure under this Act was £41,620, nearly 
all of which has been devoted to the erection of rabbit-proof netting, from 
May, 1902, to December, 1903, the expenditure was £10,548. 

Under the Pastures Protection Act of 1902 the State was divided into 
districts, the protection of the pastures being supervised by a board elected 
in each district by the stockowners. The Pastures Protection Boards 
are empowered to levy a rate upon the stock, and to erect rabbit-proof 
fences on any land, take measures to ensure the destruction of all noxious 
animals and pay rewards for such destruction. ‘The State expenditure 
on rabbit extermination since the establishment of the Boards has consisted 
mainly of paymen!s to the Railway Commissioners for the maintenance of 
rabbit-proof fences, amounting to £11,183 to the end of Juue, 1915. 


Rabbit-proof Fencing. 

In order to prevent the spread of the pest, rabbit-proof fences have been 
erected-by the Government at numerous places, The longest of these traverses 
the western side of the railway line from Bourke, via Blayney and Murrum- 
burrah, to Corowa, in the extreme south of the State, a distance of 612 miles, 
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the Railway Commissioners undertaking the work of supervision. On the 
border between New South Wales and South Australia a fence extends from 
the Murray River northwards, 350 miles. On the Queensland border a fence 
has been erected between Barringun and the river Darling, at Bourke, 84 
miles ; another has been erected at the joint expense of the Governments of 
Queensland and New South Wales, from Mungindi to the Namoi River, 
about 115 miles. The total length of rabbit-proof fences erected by the 
State up to 30th June, 1915, was, approximately, 1,332 miles, at a cost of 
£69,888 ; by private persons, 99,203 miles, at a cost of £5,852,869; and by 
Pastur:s Boards, 550 miles, for £24,041. 

The chief means adopted for the destruction of the pest are poisoning and 
trapping, but it has long been recognised that these methods are inadequate 
to cope with the esil. In 1906 Dr. Danysz, an eminent French scientist, 
claimed to have discovered a disease which was fatal to rabbits and easily 
propagated amongst them, while proving harmless to other animals or to 
birds. A liberal offer was made by the pastoralists of the State for the 
introduction of the disease, and experiments were conducted under the 
supervision of a Government medical officer, who in November, 1907, reported 
that although the microbe used could be made to infect small animals, 
there was no reason to apprehend danger from its practical use, but the 
efficacy of the virus as a destroyer of rabbits had not been demonstrated. 

Bonuses are offered by the Pastures Protection Boards fer the destruction 
of noxious animals, and during the year ended 30th June, 1915, the total 
amount paid as bonus was £9, 393. 


Rappits AND HARES. 


Although rabbits and hares have commercial value, both as food and for 
skins, the return furnished is but poor compensation for the enormous 
inroads upon pastures, 

The following table shows the exports of frozen rabbits and hares and 
skins from New South Wales to countries outside Australia during the 
last ten years :— 


Value of Exports, 
Year. Pea ae 
Frozen Rabbit and Hare Frozen Rabbits, 
Rabbits and Hares. | Skins. Hares, and Skins. 
\ 
} 
£ £ | £ 

1906 246,803 293,260 | 540,063 
1907 301,115 209,754 510,869 
1908 247,525 138,403 385,928 
1909 | 329,020 159,904 488,924 
1910 406,762 327,874 734,636 
1911 330, 741 295,476 626,217 
1912 252,053 318,930 570,983 
1913 373,633 310,501 684,134 
1914* 124,932 70, 657 195,589 
1915+ 393,179 185,411 548,590 


* Six months— January to June. t Year ended 30th June. 
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Within the State, these animals now form a common article of diet, both 
in the metropolis and country, especially during the winter menths, when 
large numbers of men are engaged in their capture and disposal. The 
fur is largely used in the manufacture of hats, 


Carte Tick. 


The regulations prohibiting and controlling the admission of stock entering 
this State from Queensland have been strictly enforced, the border being 
divided into four sections, which are governed by different conditions. The 
fences are patrolled continuously and kept in good order, and the care of 
Departmental dips and yards maintained. 

In order to obtain comprehensive information as to methods of dealing 
with the cattle tick in the United States of America a Royal Commission 
was appointed in June, 1912, to visit that country. The recommendations 
of this Royal Commission have since been adopted in New South Wales. 
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Datry Faruina. 


Tux dairying industry is a very important factor in the wealth and 
prosperity of New South Wales. Although the first dairy farm for the 
manufacture of butter was established on the Nepean River, dairying as 
a profitable pursuit was in later years conducted mainly on the South 
Coast, in the Shoalhaven and Illawarra districts, but at present the North 
Coast district is the main source of supply. It was not until the intreduc- 
tion of the creamery and factory system that any great seen 
oceurred, and with the manufacture of butter by piachinery, and the 
perfection of the ecold-storage system, the real business of dairying com- 
menced. : 

The first creamery and factory were established in the South Coast 
district, and for some years dairying was confined mainly to this district ; 
but eventually it became firmly established in the North Coast district, 
especially on-the Clarence and Richmond Rivers. 

ae following figures show the dairy production in each division of the 

tate during the season ended 80th June, 1915 -— 


| Average Na. of | , . 
Division, pay re aoe ara of Butter made. Cheese made. 
| year. 
| wo 
Coastal— No. gallons. lb. Ib. 
North Coast re 295,418. 114,511,991 47,954,567 308, £00 
Hunter and Manning ... 160,183 45,095,328 17,§22,567 151,517 
County of CumLerland 18,231 : 10,084,399 922,422 9, 857 
South Coast 86,437 37,283,890 9,910,597 5,081,920 
Peat See fF See 
Total wel 439,269 | 207,075,608 76,810, 153 §, 551,594 
Tableland— —— ! ————_ _— 
Northern... F 17,350 | 6,560,249 2,003,401 72,641 
Central... se 13,819 | 6,425,623 1,287,706 187,075 
Southern ,.. 8,721 | 3,437,190 880,037 20,484 
— -| —— 
Total 39,890 | 15,423,062 4,171,144 250,150 
Western Slopes— _ : : 
North ie 12,814 | 68,154,794 1,686,928 225,690 
Central 5,232 | 1,536,319 351,525 2,509 
South 9,949 | 3,249,044 1,153,841 161,329 
Total | 28,025 9,940, 157 2,592 G04 059,519 
Western Plains— | ( 
North 2.0380 | 76+, 287 56,977 | see eue eee 
Central 3,694 | 1,135,473 120,106 | ae 
‘Total | 5724 | 1,599, 769 FOSS. | kiivdies 
Riverina 8,295 | 3,187,186 | 567,407 165,364 
Western Division ... 1,217, | 404,227 16,399 | 
Total, New South Wales 513,420 | 237,936, 000 84,134,280 6,356,627 


( 


Although dairying is confined mainly to the coastal regions, where 
grass is available for food throughout the year, it is also actively pur- 
eued i in the more favoured parts of the non-coastal regions for the purpose: 
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of supplying local wants, and already in places remote from the metro- 
polis well-equipped factories have been established. In these localities 
the industry is conducted in conjunction with wheat-farming and sheep- 
raising, and sufficient fodder must be grown to carry the cattle through the 
winter mouths, 

The system of share-farming has been applied to dairying chiefly in the 
northern coastal divisions. As a general rule, one party supplies the farm 
and stock and the other conducts the farm work. During the 1914-15 season 
the area of dairy farms under this system was 89,218 acres, of which 5,393 
acres were devoted mainly to the production of fodder crops, the balance 
of the area—-83,825 acres—being used for grazing purposes. Of this area, 
13,388 acres were in the North Coast, 48,171 acres in the Hunter and 
Manning Division, the balance being distributed as follows:—Western 
Slopes, 10,472 acres; South Coast, 8,313 acres; Tablelands, 2,841 acres; and 
Riverina, 690 acres. 

Dairy share-farming was engaged in on 144 heldings on which 283 
share-farmers and their families were employed. 

Most of the native grasses of the State are particularly suitable for 
dairy cattle, as they possess milk-producing as well as fattening qualities, 
and these are supplemented in winter by fodder, such as maize, barley, 
oats, rye, lucerne, and the brown variety of sorghum or planter’s friend. 
Ensilage is also used as food, but not so generally as it should be, and 
the quantity made varies considerably in each year. The area of land 
devoted to sown grasses has been largely extended during recent years, and 
in June, 1915, it amounted to 1,251,453 acres. The produce of this land 
is used mainly as food for dairy cattle, and as the area is still below the 
present requirements, an extension of this form of cultivation may te 
anticipated. The number of dairy cows in milk, and the arca under sown 
grasses at the end of the year, also the quantity of ensilage made in cach 
district of the State during the season ended 20th June, 1915, were as 
follow: 


{ Dairy Cows in Milk | Area of land under 


eees | Ensilac 
Division. | at 30th June, 1915. Sown Grasses, | made. 
Coastal Division— No. acres, tons. 
North Coast igs is ae 178,687 870,415 75 
Hunter and Manning ... eee] 90,491 152,277 270 
County of Cumberland .. ase 18,873 3,633 1,336 
South Coast 5 he. <otel 60,843 180,754 | 6,652 
Total ois a! 348, 894 1,207,079 8,333 
Tableland Division— -_ 

Northern ... es wes wee 12,963 14,353 740 
Central... cee axe a, 13,095 5,282 305 
Southern ... see an ve) 7,070 2,461 15 
Total ahs a 33,128 22,096 1,060 

Western Slopes— 
North ev ae _ ak 11,750 4,905 530 
Central 0 eas 5,793 2'519 bate 
South Sass te! ara” al 9,286 | 8,369 | 170 
Total ae wis 26,829 15,813 700 

Western Plains— 
North wee eae see ies 2,228 250 300 
Central... =F i wi 4,380 833 | y 350 
Motel ae Ay 6,608 | 1,083 | «650 
Riverina abs eae nea 23 8,989 5,322 220 
Western Division... 7 1,725 GO} aaeaee 
Total, New South Wales . tai 426,173 1,251,453 10,963 
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Yrerp of Mtn. 

The number of dairy cows shows a considerable increase during the last 
decennium, and there has been a corresponding expausion in the milk 
supply, as shown in the following figures :— 

? i=] 


z. Dairy Cowsin | petal yield of | Average Yield of 
Year, | me Sia at aes, Milk. Milk per Cow. 
| No. gallons. gallons, 

1905 | 442,950 | 162,919,000 | 368 

1905 494,820 ) 185,941,000 | 376 

1907 | 506,395 183,303,000 | 362 

1908 ( 527,845 ) 188,519,000 357 

1909 | 566,378 | 201,183,000 355 

1910 632,786 235,578,000 372 

1911 638,525 | (237,623,000 372 

1912 620,730 | 225,446,000 363 

1913 600,420 | 9317592,000 386 
1914-15 513,420* | 237,930,000 442 


* Estimated average number in milk during season. 


It is more accurate to base the average yield on the mean number of 
cows in milk during the year, and, owing to the change made recently in 
the statistical year, an attempt was made to ascertain thig information. 
The effort was not entirely successful, and even under normal conditions 
much difficulty would be experienced, as the number depends not only on 
the actual cows milked, but also on the length of time during which they 
are in milk. 


The dry dairy cows at 30th June, 1915, numbered 344,247, as compared 
with 189,769 at the end of 1913, so that it is evident to what extent dairying 
operations were restricted owing to the unusual dryness of the season 
during the first six months of 1915. The latest average yield, however, is 
probably a fairly accurate estimate of the average milking capabilities of 
local dairy cows, and, at all events, it is evident that there has been a 
substantial increase in the average yield since the first year quoted. 

Almost as important as the average yield of milk is the percentage of 
butter-fat, and it is satisfactory to note that this has been well maintained 
throughout the period reviewed in the following table, which shows the 
quantity of butter made per 100 gallons of milk treated on farms and in 
factories :— 


Quzantity of Butter per 100 gallons of Milk treated. 
Year. 

On Farms. In Factories. a eimeHee 

Ib. Ib. i Th. 
1905 34°0 41:5 | 40°7 
1906 32°0 38°0 | 37°8 
1907 32°4 39°S | 39°2 
1998 33°6 | 40°2 396 
1909 33-2 38°7 38-2 
1910 ! 32°5 j 39°8 39°2 
1911 33°0 ' 42°9 42:2 
1912 33°1 42-4 418 
1933 ' 33°6 42°5 41:9 
1914-15 33'8 ' 44:3 43:7 
! 
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The decreased proportion of butter-fat in 1906 and 1909 was due to 
unfavourable seasons in parts of the coastal dairying districts. During 
the winter and spring months of the year 1910 the South Coast districty 
were affected by the abnormally low rainfall. 

The following statement shows the purposes for which the milk produced 
in 1913 and during the year ended 30th June, 1915, was treated :— 


Purpose for which treated. 1913. 1914-15. 
gallons. | gallons. 
Used on farms for making butter hed ae ...| 13,484,060] 11,344,765 
, 3 >> cheese ae ae Ss 3,244,531, 2,637,610 
Separated on farms, cream being sent to factories...) 171,136,221) 180,328,513 
vente buiter factories or separating stations for; 1,109,094) 792,603 
utter, j 


Sent to butter factories or separating stations for’ 298,532 518,043 
sweet cream, | 


Sent to cheese factories ... ore ak ae ...| 8,657,979! 3,882,093 
» condensers ae ‘ah bas vee 1,062,270] 1,600,984 
Pasteurised at factories for metropolitan market ...)_ 10,694,468: 10,287,280 
Balance sold or otherwise used .,. ‘ is 26,904,845} 26,538,109 
Total o.oo wees 281,592,000, 237,930,000 


As already stated, it was the manufacture of butter by machinery which 
made the dairying industry really important, and it is to the introduc- 
tion of the factory system in convenient centres that it owes its present 
development. When the factory system was. introduced, the processes of 
eream separation and butter making were carried on together. This 
arrangement was improved by the establishment. of public ‘‘ creameries ”’ 
or separating statious, where the cream is separated and then sent to the 
factories. In recent years there has been another great change, and most 
of the farmers now treat the milk in their own dairies by means of hand 
separators. The cubjoined table shows to what extent this system has been 
adopted since 1905 :— 


i} 


Milk Separated for making Butter. 


j 


Year. | On Farms. In Public | 
| ‘ Separating Total. 
: By hand. By steam, é&e. Stations, 
} 
gallons, {| gallons. gallons. gallous. 


1005 | 103,438,591 7,577,972 | 19,347,767 | 190,364,330 
1808 | 110,859,572 | 5,499,445 9,290,331 | 156,049,348 
1907 | 142,848.911 | 8.775,899 6,488,604 | 158,108,414 
“1903 | 145,623,868 | 5.352.269 3,896,794 | 154,872,931 
3603 | 156,189,059 | 5,962,492 2.302.239 | 164,453,740 
1910 | 381,281,265 | 11,589,744 2,715,550 | 195,586,559 
19VL | 1762983,192 | 17,835,035 2,162,984 | 196,981.21] 
1012 | 165,241.882 | 18,811,648 1,175,404 | 183,328,934 
1913] 165,893,111 | 18,722,170 1,109,094 | 185,729°375 
1914-15! 176,716,152 | 14,957, 126 92,603 | 192,465,881 


; 
{ 
' 


Propuction or Burrer. 


As evidence of the enormous increase in butter production, the following 
statement has been prepared, showing the quantity of butter made and 
the milk used for that purpose during each of the last ten years. In 
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distinguishing between the milk treated on farms and in factories, the 
quantity used in farm factories, whether worked by separate staff or by the 
farm employees, has been included with factories :— 

On Farms, In Factories, Total. 

Year. 1 = 
Milk used. | Butter made.| Milk used. ; Buttermade.| Milk used. (Butter made. 


gallons. | Ib. gallons. Ib. | gallons. Tb. 
1905 13,640,534 | 4,576,076 (116,723,796 | 48,464,174 (130,364,330 | 53,040,250 
1906 14,288,379 | 4,636,642 | 

1907 12,750,602 4,128,256 140,357,812 | 55,913,193 ,153,108,414 | 60,041,449 
1908 | 12,876,805 | 4,329,241 |141,996,126 | 57,051,635 |154,872,931 | 61,380,876 


| 
1909 | 14,562,520 | 4,840,049 |149,891,220 | 58,025,559 |164,453,740 | 62,865,608 
! 


i 


1910 15,751,415 | 5,126,790 |179,835,144 | 71,498,040 |195,586,559 | 76,624,830 


141,760,969 | 54,304,495 |156,049,348 | 58,941,137 


1911 | 14,034,182 ; 4,631,585 |182,947,079 | 78,572,983 |196,981,211 | 83,204,568 


1912 | 12,424,315 | 4,126,762 |170,904,619 


72,492,766 (183,328,934 | 76,609,528 
| } 

1913 18,341,711 | 4,473,859 |172,387,664 | 73,305,338 |185,729,375 | 77,779, 197 
i t 

1914-15, 11,272,165 | 2,805,378 {181,193,716 | 80,328,902 |192,465,881 | 84,134,280 


The proportion of factory-made butter in the total production has 
increased from 72 per cent. in 1895 to over 95 per cent. during 1914-15; and 
naturally, as in factories butter of the highest quality may be produced 
at a very reduced cost as compared with farms. 


Full particulars regarding dairy factories are given in the chapter 
“ Manufacturing Industry ” of this volume. 


CHEESE-MAEING. 


The advance in cheese-making has not been commensurate with the 
expansion of the butier trade; during the year ended 30th June, 1915, the 
quantity of cheese made was only 37 per cent. more than in 1905, but the 
production of butter had increased by 66 per cent. The demand for cheese 
is much more limited, but as the production does not meet the. requirements 
of the local market, it is evident that the manufacture of butter has been 
found more profitable. The manufacture of cheese will never command 
the same attention as butter, owing to its great disadvantages as an article 
of export. Cheese matures quickly, and, unlike butter, cannot be frozen; 
and it decreases in value after a certain period. Moreover, it has only half 
the money value of butter, while the cost of freight is practically the same; 
so that it is not surprising that even where cheese can be produced in New 
South Wales under excellent conditions, its manufacture is not being 
greatly extended. 


From a previous table showing the manufacture of cheese in districts 
it will be seen that cheese-making is practically confined to the South 
Coast’; in fact, the quantity made in other parts of the State is becoming 
smaller each year. The South Coast production during the 1914-15 season 
was equivalent to 80 per cent. of the total in all divisions. 
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The following table shows, for each year since 1905, the production of 
cheese in factories and on farms:— 


Year. 


1905 
1908 
1907 
1903 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


1914-15 


| 


| In Factories. On Farras, 

| Ib. Tb. 

| 2,997,982 | 1,627,993 
3,459,641 | 1,999,004 

i 3,261,894 1,524,963 

3,26), 389 1,502,971 

i 3,248,515 1,526,783 
3,892,206 1,298,583 
4,617,387 843,265 
4,423, 50£ 1,626,381 
4,872,165 1,748,483 
5,314,494 1,042,133 


Production of Cheese, 


4,775,268 
5, 191,089 
5,460,652 
5,454,685 
6,620,648 
6,356,627 


Co-oPERATIVE AND Propristary Facrorizs. 


Most of the factories dealing with dairy produce are established on 
the co-operative principle; and during the season ended 80th June, 1915, 
86 per cent. of the factory butter was made in these establishments. The 
following figures, comparing the co-operative and proprietary factories, 
are exclusive of butter and cheese made in factories worked in conjunction 


with farms :— 


Butter. Cheese, 
Year. Sass ae i Sa jae = 
Factories. Output. | Factories, Output. 
es ee ces Ves u Be — — 
| No. Ib. | No. | lb. 
Co-operative Factories. 
1907 73 36, 228, 183 786,649 
1908 8t 41,178,645 9 812,889 
1909 90 44,632,044 10 1,002,361 
1910 103 59,050,647 10 1,009, 834 
1911 105 66,194,003 10 1,140,731 
1912 103 62,701,971 lh 1,616,910 
1913 102 64,376,531 il 1,393,196 
*1914 108 36,725,400 9 769,883 
+1915 102 72,364,931 9 1,822,696 
Proprietary Factories, 
1907 i 87 | 19,520,957 19 2,039,281 
1908 } 69 | 15,777,276 23 1,958,258 
1909 i 60 13,213,979 20 1,746,745 
1910 | 46 ) 12,339,452 21 2,071,051 
i9t} | 46 | 12,227,509 18 2,345,188 
1912} 43) } 9,719,799 18 1,846,126 
1913 | 39 | 8,868, 852 18 2,058,514 
#1914 | 30 ; 3,480,423 16 833,897 
191s i 34 i 7,937,230 18 1,947,735 
\ | 


*Six months.~January to June. 


importations are necessary to meet demands. 


+ Year ended 30th June. 


OtHer Mink Propucrs. 

In addition to butter and cheese, there are other milk products which 
should receive more attention than at present. 
densed milk, for instance, is not sufficient for local requirements, and large 


The manufacture of con- 


At present there are three 


DAIRYING INDUSTRY. c2r 
factories in the State, situated at Bomaderry, Singieton, and Windsor. A 
somewhat similar product, known as concentrated milk, is also being 
manufactured at these factories, and is used principally on ocean-going 


steamers. The total quantity of milk used by the condensers during 
1914-15 was 1,600,984 gallons, and the output of the articles totalled 


6,002,593 Ib., valued at about £100,000. 


SWINE. 
The breeding of swine, which is usually carried on in conjunction with 


dairy-farming, has been much neglected in New South Wales, as the 
fluctuations in the following table tend to show:— 


Year. i Swine. Year. | Swine. ( Year, Swire. 

| { | | 

j No. | No. ; No. 
1860, 180,662 ! 1900 | 256,577 t) 1908 215,822 
1865 | 146,901 il 1901 | 265, 730 | 1909 237,849 
1870 243,066 | 1902 | 193,097 = - 1910 821,632 
1875 199,950 H 439038 92) 592 1911 871,093 
1880: 308, 205 ; 1904 330, 666 ' 1912 } 293,653 
1885 | 208,697 i! 1905 | 310,702 \ 1913 288,080 
1890 283,061 i 1906 243,370 } 1914-15} 286,701 
1895 223,597 | 1907 216,145 | 


The breeding of swine is an important factor in successful dairy- 
farming. Until recent years there was some difficulty in obtaining suit- 
able pigs for breeding purposes, but as stock from the best imported strains 
may now be purchased at the Government Experiment Farms and other 
Institutions, this diffieulty has been overcome. The breeds most general 
in New South Wales are the improved Berkshire, Poland China, and York- 
shire strains. 

The following statement shows the number of pigs in each Division at 
the end of June, 1915, and the production of bacon and ham during the 


previous twelve months :— 


Swine. 


Division. | cured, 
Coastal— No. 1b. 
North Coast | 123,684 7,537,638 
Hunter and Manning... ; 57,059 812,891 
County of Cumberland 16,723 5,529,229 
South Coast 24,483 453,004 
Total 221,949 13,822,852 
Tableland— ante” 
Northern H 9,825 318,406 
Central ... i 11,925 heey 
Southern ; “ay 4,472 135,424 
Total : _ 26,222 : 754,460_ 
Western Slopes— ‘“ 
North 9,185 78,253 
Central ... 5,210 102,456 
South ies 8,677 253,130 
Total 23,022 433,844 
Western Plains — j = 
North ... 938 1,620 
Central ... : 2,642 54,552 
Total re 3,580 56,172 
Riverina oa ae 8,656 245,110 
Western Division ... 3,275 14,610 
Total, New South Wales ~~ 286,704 ~ 15,327,048 


83171—B 
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As with butter and cheese, the production of bacon and ham is confined 
chiefly to the coastal districts, but the breeding of pigs: is more evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the State. 


Insvection oF Markets anp Piccerrs. 

The work of the Veterinary Staff of the Department of Agriculture 
during the year ended 30th June, 1915, included the inspection of markets 
and piggeries within the metropolitan area; 120. premises and 79,801 pigs 
‘were inspected. ‘There was no outbreak of swine fever, consequently the 
free movement of pigs within the area was not hampered with quarantine 
restrictions. 


Bacon anp Hams. 


The production of bacon and hams should be largely increased, as, except. 
in rare instances, it has not been sufficient to meet local requirements. The 
production has varied with the seasons, as may be seen from the following 
table :— 


Production of Bacon and Hams. 


| 
| 
| 


Year. 


} ¢ 

) : : 

| Ib. Ib. | Ib, 
1905 6,931,217 4,721,223 | 11,652,440. 
196 | 7,387,910 4,505,685 11,843,595 
1907 7,240,685 3,117,841 | 10,358,526 
1908 7,296,532! 2,191,767 | 9,488,299. 
1999 7,956,466 2,074,911 | 9,931,377 
1910, 10,183,441 2,436,626 | 12,620,067 
1911 13,393,536 | 2,709,291 | 16,102,827 
1912. -—s:13,766,482 | ~—«-2,759,894 16,526,376 
1913 12,874,666 2,317,597 15,192, 263 
1914-15 | 13,564,630 | 1,762,418 15,327,048 

t t eos Pee Rene amet a 

Larp. 


Statistics showing the total production of lard are not available. During 
the year ended 30th June, 1915, the quantity made in bacon factories 
amounted to 634,373 Ib., valued at £18,999; but as the manufacture of. this 
product is carried on in many other establishments and on farms, this 
quantity represents only a portion of the total output. It is apparent, 
however, that the production is not sufficient for local requirements, which 
are supplied by importation mainly from the other Australian States. 

During the eighteen months ended 30th June, 1915, the oversea exports 
of lard and refined animal fats amounted to 141,647 Ib., valued at £4,310, 
and the direct imports from oversea countries to 342, 664 Ib., valued at. 
£9,306. . 

Dairy Instruction. 


Educational and experimental. work relating to dairying is conducted 
by the Depariment of Agriculture at several of the State institutions, 
notably at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, at Wagga and Grafton 
Experiment Farms, and at the Wollongbar Dairy Farm in the North 
Coast, and at the Berry Stud Farm in the South Coast: district. 
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The. Berry: farm. is. devoted to the breeding and raising of pure bred 
stock, at Wollongbar and Grafton experimental work is done in connec- 
tion with the cross-breeding of cattle, and at Wagga. Jersey eattle ‘are 
bred. At each of these institutions and at the Hawkesbury Coliege pre- 
vision is made for students, and it is intended to establish a dairy. school 
in connection. with the Berry farm, where special courses of veterinary 
Instruction will be given. 

In order to enable factory managers and butter-makers to improve their 
scientific knowledge dairy. science schools are held for short terms at 
different dairying centres. 

Instructors travel throughout the principal dairying districts during 
each year to give instruction and advice in cream-grading, butter and 
cheese-making, and in all other matters connected with the industry. 

Lectures and demonstrations in the theory and practice of milk and 
cream testing are given to senior pupils in State schools in the dairying 
districts. 

Herp-restina ASSOCIATIONS, 

Efforts are being made by the Department. of Agrioulture to encourage 
the organisation of herd-testing associations as a most effective means 
of improving the dairy herds and increasing the milk yield. In many 
localities the associations will be conducted in connection with the dairy 
factories, where samples supplied by the farmers could be tested with a 
minimum of expense. Acting upon the results of the tests, the farmers 
would be enabled to cull unprofitable animals from their herds, and with 
stricter attention to breeding they should reap considerable benefit by 
reason of increased quantity and the higher quality of their products. 


Exports oF Datry Propvucrs. 


The following table shows the oversea exports of butter, cheese, and bacon,. 
exclusive of ships’ stores, since 1906 :— 


Oversea Exports. 


{ 
ek. eee es ae _ 

| Butter. Cheese. Bacon avid Ham. 

To eager a ary 

| >, | £ | Ie | £ | bb, | £ 
1906 22,991,303, 962,877 99,918 2,652 | 83,862 | 2,932 
1907 | ‘17,882,354 | 769,463. | 134,468 3,813 | 80,346 | 3,368 
1908 | (17,261,831 | 813,490 58,554 | 1,921 , 82,899 | 3,742 
3909 17,881,117 | 752,487 , 53,117 | 1,782 62,380 | ge70 
1910 27,647,481 | 1,923,518 . $2,294 | 2,413 | 500,296 | 14,551 
1911 82,629,824 | 1,500,709 85,395 | 2,508 i 487,545 | 12,936 
1912 20,456,300 1,076,851 | 84,866 | 3,219 | 877,352 11,498 . 
1918 | 21,950,967 987,793 | 85,760 | 2,721 | 336,560 | 12,626 
1sl4* 6,495,303 294,774 46,831 | 1,448 | 68,085 | 3,255 
1915+ $3,281,233 | 1,162,799 ; 342,138 | 9,865 177,549 8,487 

* Six months-—January to J une. - + Year ended 30th Jane, 


Under. the Customs regulations dairy produce for export: must be 
submitted to: inspection and graded’ before: shipment, and the exportation 
of inferior products is. prohibited unless the goods are labelled as below 
standard. The examination in thisState is conducted. by: a special staff 
of inspectors connected with the Department. of Agriculture. . 
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The export trade in butter is carried on almost entirely with the United 
Kingdom, where an immense population presents a ready market for all 
products of the dairying industry. The imports of New South Wales 
butter into the United Kingdom during the last nine years are shown 
hereunder :— 


Imports of Butter from Proportion ef Total 
Year. New South Wales. united Ringdown 
ewt, | per cent, 
1906 180,655 : 4:17 
1907 195,289 ; 4°64 
1908 138, 953 3°30 
1909 132,708 3°27 
1910 217,780 ; 5:03 
1911 281,588 | 654 
1912 186,695 ; a 
1913 155,936 | 3°77 
1914 122,528 3°08 


Prices or Burrer IN LONDON. 


The prices per ewt. for New South Wales butter in London during the 
last four seasons were as shown below :— 


| 
| 1912-1913. 1913-1914. 1914-1915, 1915-1916, 
Month during which Sales |___... pes : oS me, . i 
were effected in London. {| | j t 
: | Top | Bottom.| Top. | Bottom. | Top. | Bottom. | General Average. 
i ! | 
1912. 1913.+ 1914, 1915. 

| 8s [os 8. | 8. 8. 
August ... ee | W14 = 112 1064 eal * ~ 
September | 118 | 14 1004 i i cl 
October... on .| 1194 a 119 = ml * 
November... w | 1145) 113 121 ; 127 124 * 

:. December ate eech LV fast sucs 1205 | 136 133 % 
1913.+ i 1914 1916 
8. | os. a | Ss. 
January 112 1134 | 1102 | 1435 
February Wy ; 1123) 110 149 
March ... 1114 1103 137 158 
April ssa 109 1043 Juld 158 
May... ites 109 104 98 160 
June ee 1074 1043 | 1014 tid 160 
July 108 1093 | 1074 142 ; 1393 166 
' } 


*No quotations. 


f General average given for this year, 


} Australian butter. 


In earlier years there was difficulty in sccuring ocean freights during the 
export season, but the trade has assumed such important dimensions that 
-it is the subject of keen competition among shipping companies. 

The freight on butter forwarded by mail steamers from Sydney to London 
-during the seasons 1900-1 to 1904-5, was 3s. 6d. per box of 56 lb., while 
for other steamers the rates varied from 10d. to 1s. 9d. For the 1905-6 
season contract rates were 1s. 10d. for mail steamers and 1s. 9d. for cargo 
‘boats. On Ist October, 1907, the rates were increased to 2s. 6d. per 
‘box by mail steamers, but Foun the date of the mail contract with the 
‘Federal Government—lst February, 1910—the charge for butter carried by 
the Orient line of mail steamers was reduced to 2s. 4d. per box, the rate 
for the P. & O. mail steamers remaining unchanged. ane charge for other 
steamers was fixed at 2s. per box. areacer 
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These charges were uot altered until the outbreak of war, when a 20 per 
cent. surtax was imposed in addition to the 5 per cent. primage. The rates 
were advanced twice during 1915, and again on 28th February, 1916, when 
the present charges were made for mail steamers and cargo boats, viz., 4s. 
and 3s, 9d. respectively, with primage added. 


Damyina [npUStRY.—VALUE OF PRODUCTION, 


The value of the production from the dairying industry during 1914-15 
was £5,693,000, to which may be added £538,000 obtained from the sale of 
swine, making a total of £6,231,000:— 


£ 
Butter .., ig ei Pe is ie st wee 4,038,000 
Cheese ... sis re a is abs i “ea 170,000 
Milk (not used for butter or cheese) See oe vee 962,000; 
Milch cows ae iad sing mat Seo eas vet 523,000 
Swine .., oot a ss eae ok ie iy 538, 000 
Total... . we ves £6,231,000 


MACHINERY. 


A list of dairying implements and machinery in use was given in the 


Official Year Book of 1912. The value of farm implements and machinery 
used in the dairying industry during 1914-15 was £589,593. 
A comparison of machinery used in rural industries is shown in chapter 
dealing with Agriculture. 
PouLTRY-FARMING. 


Poultry-farming was conducted formerly in conjunction with the dairy- 
ing industry; but the interests involved have become go important com- 
mercially, that a distinct industry relating to poultry alone has now been. 
developed. Great attention is given to secure the most modern methods. 
in the conduct of the farms, both as to the excellence of breeds for egg- 
producing and for table, and as to the treatment of the birds in view of 
expected profitable results. Information is not available regarding the full 
production, but a general estimate based on tho accessible records shows: 
the value during 1914-15 to be approximately £1,597,000. 

The following statement contains particulars for a series of years regard- 
ing poultry of all descriptions on farms or holdings of 1 acre and upwards. 
The absence of information as to the poultry kept on areas of less than 
1 acre detracts much from the value of the statement :— 


Poultry of all descriptions on Farms or Holdings of 1 acre | 

and upwards on 31st December. Eges obtained 

er si] wal ings 

Cui” we, | Ducks, &. | Geese, &. | Turkeys, &. ree 
( 
No, No. No. No. No. dozen. 

1908 2,736,986 234,870 25,631 193,613 4,514 11,305,299. 
1909 2,692,385 | 268,741 25,878 224,187 5,000 12,096,859 
1910 3,092,375 | 325,550 28,980 | 244,456 5,015 13,204,904 
1911 3,199,163 321,596 26,127 232,529 4,663 13, 637,129 
1912 ; 3,351,639 | 261,075 23,948 216,274 5,988 13,768,865 
1913 3,878,234 273,919 24,545 245,693 5,920 15, 136,938 
1914-15* 3,140,635 182,141 17,996 152,181 5,924 12,437,993 


* Year ended 30th June, 1915, 
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Since 1901, egg-laying competitions organised by private subscription 
have been conducted at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, with the 
object of stimulating this branch of the poultry industry. These competi- 
tions have attracted widespread interest, and birds for competition are 
sent from all parts of New South Wales, the cther Australian States, and 
New Zealand, and some from America. 

By this means much valuable information has been gained by practical 
experiment and research; tests are arranged and records kept of the results 
obtained from the various breeds of poultry and by different methods of 
treatment. 

BEE-KEEPING. 

The bee-keeping industry at the present time is of very small importance, 
and there is ample inducement for further expansion. 

The production of honey and of beeswax varies considerably from year 
to year, as will be apparent from the attached table, relating to the last 
ten years :— 


Year. seas Honey. et. Beeswax, 
Productive. | ccdnces a | Total. ) productive 
No. | No | No. Ib. wb | wb 
1905 36,589 | 12,043 | 48,632 1,841,236 | 50:3 39,620 
1906 37,306 | 13,964 | 49,270 1,907,744 51:1 34,690 
1907 53,240 15,148 68,388 2,660,363 | 500 | = 48,427 
1908 53,612 16,347 | 69,959 3,064,526 | B72 | 58,697 
1909 47,807 | 17,992 | 65,799 | 2,066,330 | 43:2 53,006 
1910 55,958 14,308 | 70,266 | 2,765,618 | 49-4 | 72,627 
A9tl 62,254 | -11,801 74,085 | 3,433,253 551 | 67,358 
1912 | «50,985 | 13,028 | $3,308 | 2,410,000! 479 | 49,734 
1913 | 43,990 11,029 | 55,019 1,866,835 | 42:4 39,244 
1914-15 | = 29,857 9,691 , 39,548 1,143,605 384 26,676 


Owing to the unfavourable season, a low yield resulted during 1909; and, 
although the average per productive hive showed a decided improvement 
during the following two years, the dry conditions which prevailed in some 
divisions during 1912 caused a diminished production, the yield per hive, 
47-9 Ib., being below the decennial average. In 1914-15, owing to a continua- 
tion of the dry conditions, the yield fell to 38-4 lb., the lowest figures in the 
decennium, 

The estimated value of the production in 1914-15 of honey was £16,600, 
und of beeswax £1,600, the production for each division being as follows:— 


Division. Honey. Beeswax. 
t lb. Tb, 

Coastal... ae ey wet 543,519 32,403 
Tableland ide ie sed 426,916 10,196 
Western Slopes ... es ies 148,008 3,464 
Western Plains and Riverina 22,872 533 
Western ... ves ae bi 2,290 89 
Total .. ow. tins 1,143,605 26,676 


FORESTRY. 


Tue forest lands of the State contaiming timber of commercial value con- 
sist of about 15 million acres, three-fifths of which are Crown lands, and 
two-fifths alienated; over 74 million acres of State lands have been served 
for the preservation and growth of timber. 


The total forest area, although not large, contains a great variety of useful 
timbers, which in hardwoods number about twenty different kinds of good 
commercial value, including such renowned constructional woods as iron- 
bark, tallow-wood, and turpentine, whilst in other -timbers there are about 
twenty-five varieties, ineluding such valuable timbers as cedar, beech, pine, 
and teak. Tt is estimated that, approximately, five-sixths of the timber 
supply consists of mixed hardwoods and one-sixth of soft and brush woods. 


The earliest evidence of attention to State forestry is found in the publi- 
eation of Timber License Rules in the year 1839; in 1871 the first timber 
reserves were notified; and in 1877 regulations were made as to the cutting 
and use of timber. 


During subsequent years little was done to protect the forest resources; 
timber was -cut as requirements prompted, no heed was given to the neces- 
sity for systematic replacement to meet the wants of the future; and, as 
there was no specially constituted ‘body with powers of supervision or con- 
servation, large tracts of country were denuded and much valuable timber 
destroyed. 


Realising thé~necessity for remedial measures, the Government in 1907 
appointed a Royal Commission to report upon the effectiveness of the forest 
laws, and to indicate what steps should be taken in the direction of affores- 
tation and reafforestation. 


The Royal Commission estimated that at the current rate of consumption 
local supplics of hard and soft wood timbers could last about forty-seven 
and twenty-eight years respectively; and recommended the passing of 
forestry legislation, the strengthening of supervisory machinery, and the 
permanent dedication of all lands reserved for forestry purposes, for the 
preservation, growth, and regrowth of timber. Among other recommenda- 
tions were the prohibition of export of certain timbers which are of special 
value locally for constructive purposes, the establishment of a Department 
of Forestry, the appointment of a Director of Forests, and the initiation of 
a vigorous policy of afforestation and reafforestation. 


Following this report, a-Forestry Department was established, and a 

Director of Forestry and other officers were appointed under the Forestry 
Act, 1909. This Act was repealed recently by the Forestry Act, 1916. The 
new Act provides for the constitution of a Forestry Commission, consisting 
of three members, one of whom is to be Chief ‘Commissioner, each commis- 
sioner being appointed for a term of seven years. 
- The Commission is charged with the administration of the Forestry Act, 
1916, which provides for the control and management of the State forests 
and timber reserves; for the training of forest ‘officers, for the conduct of 
research work;. and for the collection: of statistics in connection: with 
‘forestry. 
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The Commission may dispose of timber and products or any State forest 
or timber reserve, and— 


(a) take and sell such timber and products; 

(b) convert any such timber into logs, sawn timber, or any other 
merchantable article, and sell the same; 

(c) convert any such products into merchantable articles, and sell the 
same; 

(d) construct roads, railways, and tram-lines and other works for the 
transport of timber; and purchase, rent, or charter and use 
vehicles and vessels, with the necessary motive power; 

(e) construct, purchase, or rent sawmills and other mills, with all the 
necessary machinery and plant for converting timber, and manu- 
facturing articles from timber, and use such mills for those 
purposes. 

The Commission may purchase horses, cattle, and sheep, and depasture 
them on State forests, and may sell such horses, cattle, and sheep. 

One-half of the gross amount received from royalties, licenses, and 
permits, and from the sale of timber, other than the output of the mills 
as indicated in (e) sbove, is to be set apart for afforestation, reafforestation, 
survey and improvement of State forests and timber reserves, and for 
purposes incidental thereto, provided that the expenditure of an amount 
exceeding £5,000 on any particular work shall be subject to the approval of 
the Minister. 

The Government may purchase, resume, or appropriate land for the 
purpose of a State forest, and may dedicate Crown lands as State forests or 
timber reserves. After the expiration of three years from the commence- 
ment of the Act there must be not less than 5,000,000 acres of land in New 
South Wales dedicated as State forests. 

All areas occupied or leased for mining or for other purposes within a 
State forest are subject to the provisions of the Foresfry Act, and the 
Commission, with the approval of the Minister, may issue, on such condi- 
tions as it thinks fit, and for any term not exceeding twenty years, leases 
of land within State forests for grazing or for any purpose approved by 
the Commission and not opposed to the interests of forestry; such leases 
will be termed “Forest Icases.” 

Timber-getters’ and other licenses will be issued by the Commission, and 
exclusive rights to take timber products from specified areas of State forest 
of timber reserves may also be granted. 

Every person conducting a saw-mill for the treatment of timber must 
obtain a license, keep books and records, and make prescribed returns. 
Royalty must be paid on all timber felled and on all products taken from 
any State forest, timber reserve, Crown lands, or lands held under any 
tenure from the Crown which require the payment of royalty; bat such 
royalty is not payable on timber exempted by terms of the license or by the 
regulations, or on timber required for use on any holding not comprised 
within a timber or forest reserve; allowance may be made also for any 
timber which is not marketable. Trees on any State forest, timber reserve, 
or Crown lands, with the exception of lands held under conditional lease 
granted before the passing of the Act, must not be ringbarked except under 
permit. 

The Minister may impose conditions for afforestation and reafforestation 
in all exclusive rights or licenses. 

The Act makes provision for regulations on the following matters :— 
Licenses, &c., and the fees and royalties payable; the periods and the con- 
ditions under which licenses, &c., may be granted; the protection and 
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preservation of timber; the inspection, cutting, marking, and removal of 
timber; the kinds, sizes, and quantities which may be cut or removed; 
the conditions under which fires may be lighted in State forests; and the 
organisation of a system of education in scientific forestry. 

The Act provides also for the classification of forest lands and for procla- 
mation of State forests; and survey work is in progress for this purpose. 

As an aid to forest management, arrangements are being made for the 
enrolment of forest cadets, and for the establishment of a training school 
with a curriculum of educational and scientific subjects. 

A large amount of regenerative work has been done already in connection 
with the Murray River and the inland forests; experimental works have 
been started in various parts of the coast and highlands to test the capacity 
of different clases of hardwood forest for reafforestation, and to ascertain the 
best methods of treatment; and stations have been selected for the promotion 
of afforestation by the establishment of State nurseries, with the object of 
utilising some of the waste lands of the State, of which about 300,000 acres 
are suitable for the purpose. 

On 30th June, 1915, the total area of State lands reserved for the preser- 
vation of timber was 7,273,235 acres, as compared with 7,508,938 acres in the 
previous year. 


Rate or Growry or Ixpicenous CoarmerciaL TREES. 


An investigation is being conducted in the Department of Forestry 
regarding the rate of growth of the indigenous commercial timbers in New 
South Wales; of the hardwoods, the flooded gum, blue gum, spotted gum, 
and blackbutt are the fastest growers, and the red ironbark and the grey 
gum are the slowest. The evidence to date indicates the approximate rate 
of growth to be as under :— 


i 
Mean ; Pre- | i Mean Pre- . 
average | scribed cis average | scribed pe tiohonn 
Species of Tree, oe i alate Ther Species of Tree. anna femeurae Shen 
iameter;growthat : i erlgrowtha 
growth. |matunity. matured. oan: caebartig! matured. 
| | | 

a i 1 

CoasraL Hanpwoops. | | InLAnp Harpwoops. 

; , Inches.) Inches.| Years, | | Inches. Inches.! Years, 
Grey ironbark ...) 0:50 | 8 60 Ironbark ... | O44 5 24 | 54 
Re 9 | OBS | 24 68 | Red stringybark ...; 0°61 | 16 26 
one ce | @5S > 80 } 652 i) White —,, w) O44) 16 3 

lackbutt ... | O68 | 30 | 44 | Blackbutt, N.E....|) 0°35 5 18 51 
Spotted gum { O77 } Ql |} Q7 | Muray ved gum... 052 | 34 65 
hed box .., | O52 | OF 46 [Cypress pine...) 043 5 12 28 

ue gum ... . O87 | 28 | Bz | - -'~ 
Grey ,, ... wl 0°35 24; 68 || Average, inland! 0°47 | | 46 
Red mahogany .... 044; v4 | 4 | hardwoods. | -- : - 
Woollybutt veel O65 28 | 43 i j 
Flooded gum ..|_ 0°87 | 298 32 || 
Turpentine w| O44 30 68 I; BrusH AND SoFrwoops. | 
Blood wood | 087 i Is 31 i| (Coastal and highlands.) | 
jSilky oak... ..[ O65 ; 24 37 
! Red cedar ... . | O50 |, 382 | Gd 
Hoop pine... wf O48 | 30 62 
i|Colonialteak ...| O61 | 28 | 46 
Rosewood... .| O61 28 | 46 
Coachwood | 0°87 12 14 
Sassafras ... | O44 20 45 
\ 
Average, coastal] 0°58 |... 48 Average, brush| 0°59 ie 45° 
hardwoods. bon? and softwoods. 
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Strate Forest Nvursurtes aND Pranratrons. 


A State Forest. Nursery is maintained at Gosford for the propagation of 
economic plants. The planted area is about 44 acres, and. arrangements 
are being made for its extension; exchanges of seeds and plants are made 
with similar institutions in various parts of the world. At Hogan’s Brush, 
an. adjunct to the State Nursery, there is a planted area of 20 acres, which 
will be extended by the resumption for forestry and agricultural purposes 
of an adjoining area -of 100 acres. 


The distribution of plants from Gosford during the year ended 30th.Jn une, 
1915, was as follows :— 


Plantations— 
Gosford and Hogan’s Brush ae ise age a. 4,500 
Tuncurry .. wi ote ror oe bes .. =©$81,625 
Armidale... ‘ saa oy ae cad w. 12,240 
Departmental Grants 36 ; nue wo =: 2,665 
Agricultural Farms and Public Institutions ie v= 8,125 
Exchanges ... whe se hs tea $5 “gs 725 


Total... ce ase ... 106,880 


_ Branch nurseries have been established recently at Tuncurry, in the 
North Coast district, and at Armidale, on the Northern Tableland. In 
addition, a camp for good-conduct prisoners has been erected near Tun- 
curry, where an area of 500 acres is being planted; at 30th June, 1915, 
112,480 trees had been planted out. Preliminary arrangements have been 
made to establish a wattle plantation for convalescent consumptives at 
Boonoo Boonoo, near Tenterfield. Experimental areas for reafforestation 
treatment have been selected near Grafton, Bellingen, and Coopernook; and 
reafforestation work has been done on reserves in the Armidale, Manning, 
Kempsey, Ourimbah, and Cessnock districts. 


TimBER For Pusiic Works. 


In consequence of the difficulty experienced in obtaining an adequate 
supply of timber for public works and railway construction, forest reserves, 
281,800 acres in extent, were set apart during the year ended 30th June, 
1918, to supply timber for such purposes. 


A Committee on Timber Supply, comprising representatives of various 
Government Departments, was appointed during the year 1914. The Com- 
mittee estimated that the State’s annual consumption of timber is 500 
millions superficial feet; the average supply, calculated on the production 
of existing forest reserves, is 5,000 superficial feet to the acre. 


Forest INDUSTRIES. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1915, there were 571 saw-mills licensed. 
The employees. numbered 4,808, and the -value of plant and machinery was 
estimated at £571,525. The- output of native timber amounted to 140,940,000 
superficial. feet, valued at the mills at £1,016,569. 
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Turorts AND ‘Exports or Timer. 


In the following table is shown the import and expert values of timber to 
and from New South Wales for the last six years :— 


{ | rr | 
pies cay | Imports, | Exports. | elena | Imports. Exports, 

| | | | 
; | i | 
: £ : £ Hl ! £ £ 
I | i! | 

1910; = 879,701_«| 247,498 «|, «= 1918s}, 88,922 | 248,020 
1 ' : ! 

1o1l | 1,014,058 985,572 |) «=i 1,405,779 | 261,607 

1912 | «1,147,414 | 979,900 ! 1915 | «1,145,649 | 198,288 
i . fl 


Forrstry Licenses AND PERMITS, 
The following return shows the licenses and permits current during the 


first six months of 1914 and during the year ended 30th June, 1915:— 
Amount of Fee. Total Fees collected. 
Descriptior, January ; Year 
‘Per Month. | Per Quarter. Per Year. to June, jended 30th 
1914. [June, 1915. 
} [ 
. i s, d. s. da. s do o| £ £ 
Timber License (sub-; 2 6 ee a ree 1) 
ject to Royalty). | 1} 
Fuei License ... ae 5 6 | 10 0 40 0 
Products Lieense ... 2 6 7 6 } eae 48,870 | 6,454 
Grazing Permit | TO etait.) oP areas | ' 
i (Subject to payment of agistment fees, as| | i 
a: : assessed by Forestry Officers.) j? 
Saw-mill License 0.) vase. Weng. atccetneee | 20 0 | 1 
(When issued after Oth June inany year, 10s. + 140 | 545 
for unexpired portion of the year). - ) H 
Special License lessees ," 9 6 30 0 ir6 | 208 
Occupation Permit .../ 1 06 Tt 00 atuteotes eS sceaeds 1y ! 
(Subject to payment cf rent to the Crown and) { i 
compensation to the lessee or licensee (i {369 | O75 
. any), assessed by the Minister.) i/ I 
Ringbarking Permit ...] (Prescribed fee, £2). Net amount received | 5OL | 944 
Total’. aij «oh: £ 4,799 | 8,424 


TimBer LICENSES. 


The revenue collected by the State from Timber Licenses and from 
Royalty on timber during each year since 1906 is given in the subjoined 
table :-— 


- im 5 on | j im j ralty | 7 
Year, emer ee eee Total. Year. | iene. be oe Total. 
£ £ | £ £ = | £ 

1906 9,199 38,981 } 48,180 1911 11,183 79,165 90,318 
1907 9,955 45,775 | 55,730 1912 10,998 85,967 $6,965 
1908 10,546 46,583 57,129 1913 12,251 85,362 97,613 
1909 16,486 46,755 | 57,241 || 1914* 6,593 39,531 46,124 
1910 10,877 70,960 | 81,837 | 1915} 11,365 76,021 | 87,386 


* Six months ended 30th June. T¥ear ended 30th June. 
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The practice of forestry in Europe and America has shown that greater 
expenditure by the Government means vastly increased profits, and there 
is reason for expecting increased revenue as the result of forest improve- 
ment in New South Wales, where timber grows more rapidly and to larger 
size. 


Tisprr Pirysics. 


A series of timber tests has been undertaken at the University of Sydney. 
The tests were carried out in accordance with the latest methods, and are 
of scientific and practical value. They proved the correctness of the 
favourable opinion held by users of the timbers of New South Wales as to 
strength and durability. 


InTeRSTATE Foregrry CONFERENCES. 


Interstate Conferences of Forest Officers of Australia were held in 1911, 
1912, and 1916, to secure uniformity in procedure and administration. 
Lhe subjects discussed include the following :— 


Forest policy and legislation, training of Forest Officers, afforestation 
of waste lands, establishment of an Australian Forestry League, 
maintenance and extension of coniferous forests, fire protec- 
tion, preservation of forest vegetation on mountain water-sheds, 
identification and uniform nomenclature of indigenous timbers, 
economisation of waste material, mixed planting of eucalypts, and 
the establishment of an Australian Journal of Forestry, &e. 


TREE-PLANTING By Locan AUTHORITIES, 


Under the Local Government Act, 1906, the functions of a Shire Council 
include the making of provision— 


For the prevention or mitigation of bush-fires, including the organi- 
sation of bush-fire brigades. 

For the construction and maintenance of streets, including tree-plant- 
ing. 


The primary functions of municipalities include the care and manage- 
ment of parks and recreation grounds, public reserves and commons, the 
care of which is not under any statute vested in other bodies or persons. A 
Council of a municipality or shire may plant trees in any public road or 
street; and may set apart and fence portions of public roads or streets as 
tree reserves, 
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FISHERIES. 


‘Tne waters aloug the coast of New South Wales contain numerous varie- 
ties of fish, but the fishing industry has not been developed commercially. 
The vast mineral, pastoral, and agricultural resources of the State have 
presented more profitable avenues for the investment of capital, so that the 
development of fisheries has been left mainly to a few individuals with 
limited capital and primitive appliances. 


ConrroL oF THE FISHERIES. 


Under the Fisheries Act, 1902, conirol of the fisheries of the State, 
previously administered by a Commission, was placed in the hands of a 
Board to supervise the industry, to carry out investigations likely to be of 
service, and to ensure observance of the regulations in regard to thé 
dimensions of nets, closure of inland and: tidal waters, net-fishing, and other 
such matters. Under an amending Act, in 1910, the Fisheries Board was 
dissolved, and its powers vested in a Minister of the Crown, the Chief 
Secretary being charged with the administration of the Act. 

Under the State trawling scheme, operations commenced in June, 1915, 
but as the industry is essentially a commercial project it was declared to be 
an industrial undertaking, and is therefore carried on independently of the 
other fisheries of the State. 


Fisuine LIcENsEs. 


A license must be obtained for his fishing boats, by every fisherman in 
tidal waters, the annual fee being 5s., which is reduced to half that amount 
if the license is issued after 30th June and before 1st December. 

The number of licenses granted to fishermen during the year 1915 was 
3,275, and of fishing-boat licenses 1,638; the fees received from these 4,913 
licenses amounted to £1,100. 


Oyster LEASES. 


For the purposes of oyster-culture, tidal Crown lands below an approxi- 
mate high-water mark may be leased at yearly rentals, determined by the 
Minister, for every hundred yards of frontage; the areas are classified as 
average, special, or inferior lands. 

The leases of average lands are for fifteen years, but may be renewed for 
a like period; no area upon which an aggregate rental of less than £5 per 
annum is payable, may be leased to any person not already an oyster lessee. 

Leases of special lands are granted for areas of special value after the 
land hag been offered by auction or tender, and are subject to the same 
conditions as leases of average lands, but need not be reduced along the 
approximate high-water mark, 

Leases of inferior lands are granted for a term not exceeding ten years 
with the right of renewal for a further term of five years. 

During the year 1915 applications for leases numbered 346, aggregating 
108,600 yards of foreshore and 81} acres of off-shore leases; while at the 
end of the year the existing leases numbered 2,690, and 302 special authori- 
ties to remove oysters; the length of foreshores held was 847,018 yards, and 
there were deep-water leases to the extent of 146% acres. The deposits paid 
with the applications for leased areas were £770, while the rentals reccived 
during the year for leased areas. were £5,811. Jicenses issued to oyster 
vendors numbered 314, the fees received being £290. 
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Propvuction, 


The most important kinds of fish marketed are snapper, bream, black- 
fish, whiting, mullet, jewfish, flathead,. garfish, and Murray cod—a fresh- 
water fish; salmon, tailer, trevally, leather-jacket, and others are gradually 
gaining favour in the local markets. 

Details of the Government trawling scheme and particulars regarding 
the marketing of fish and oysters are given in the chapter of this Year 
Book relating to Food and Prices. 

fish—Exclusive of trawled fish, the quantity consigned to Sydney and 
Newcastle markets during 1915 totalled 196,378 baskets, of which 3,191 
baskets were condemned. In addition, 5,094 baskets of fish were consigned 
from the Tweed River to Brisbane, and 16,425 baskets are recorded as 
having been sold in various fishing centres in coastal areas, but these 
figures are incomplete. A basket of fish is caleulated at 84 lb. weight. 

As usual the bulk of the supplies came from the estuaries and lakes on 
the northern part of the coast-line. A small proportion, chiefly snapper, 
came from the ocean, this being principally the produce of the long-line 
(“Jacob”) Fishery. The six main sources of the fresh fish supply are indi- 
eated below, the weights being exclusive of the quantities condemned :— 


Clarence River ... w= 3,374,000 Ib. Botany Bay and George’s 

Port Stephens ... ws 2,027,090 ,, River ... aed ve 1,128;050 Lb. 
Wallis Lake... ... 1,472,000 ,, Lake Macquarie ... .. 1,112,000 ,, 
Tuggerah Lakes... ... 1,660,000 ,, 


Notwithstanding the immense shipping development’ and consequent 
increase of trafiic, and the large reclamation of foreshores of recent years, 
it is of special interest to note that the marketed production from Port 
Jackson was as much as 334,000 Ib. The actual production was very much 
greater, because.a considerable quantity was sold in the suburbs of Sydney 
without passing through the markets. 

Crayfish—The mumber of marine crayfishes (Paknurus) marketed 
durmg 1915 was 148,260; the number eaptured was very much greater, 
but many were lost’ by death before marketing. The principal source of 
supply was the northern crayfish grounds, from Newcastle to Port Mae- 
quarie. Jn addition, the record of local sales show that 1,548 were disposed 
of; these figures, however, are incomplete, as they do not cover the whole 
coast. ; 

Prawns —A quantity of: 6,965 baskets, or, approximately, 278,600 quarts, 
of marine prawns (Penwus) was marketed during 1915. Loca] returns 
(incomplete, as before mentioned) show an additional production of 26,840 
quarts, and, approximately, 4,000 baskets not included in this total were sold 
for bait. 

Crabs —A large number of edible crabs were marketed. These comprised 
several species of swimming-crabs, notably the Blue (Lupa) and the Man- 
grove (Seylla). The number of crabs marketed amounted to 2,595 dozens. 

Oysters -—For the year 1915 tho oyster production of the State amounted 
to 20,682 sacks of the Rock Oyster (Ostrea cucullata). This out put was. 
principally the result of artificial celtivation. 

Whaling—The operations of the modern Norwegian Whaling Cempany 
were suspended during 1914 and 1915, and probably. they. will. not’. be. 
resumed until the close of the war. In 1912 work began about half-way 
through the season, and was conducted for about two and a half months, 
during which time no less than 158 whales were captured.. From these 
approximately 3,500 barrels: (5834 tuns) of oil, valued at £12,000, were 
taken. During 1913 operations were begun in May, and, notwithstanding: 
nearly two months of very bad weather, the season closed in mid-November.: 
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with 329 whales, yielding 16,000 casks of oil; and: making a total of 487 
whales during two seasons. The following species of whale were taken :— 
Blue or. sulphur-bottom, finback or finner, pollock or fish, humpback, and 
sperm. ‘The most numerous, and at the same time the most valuable az 
oil-producers, were the humpbacks. The whales measured from: 35. feet to 
$5 feet in length, and yielded quantities ranging from five casks to 150 
casks, or 25 tuns. 

There is ample scope on the coast of the State for two shore stations, 
working under modern conditions, with two steam whaling gunboats each. 
The season begins in June and ends in Noversber—though whales may be 
taken before and after that period. 

General.—There is a small consumption of marine mussels, cockles, and 
whelks, various squids and octopi and the “ Mutton Fish” or “ Ear-shell ” 
(Haliotis), but they are not of great importance in the food supply. In the 
western areas of the State there is a fair consumption of the Freshwater 
Crayfish (Astacopsis), which attain a large size; a few are sent to Sydney 
markets. 

VALUE OF Propuction. 

Excluding crayfishes and prawns sold locally in coastal districts, and not 
recorded, the product of the whale and dolphin fisheries; freshwater crayfishes 
(i Lobsters ”) and shrimps sold in country districts, molluscs other than. 
oysters, and a smal] amount of fish used: for fertiliser and oil, the value of 
the production from fisheries of New South Wales for the year 1915 was 
approximately 273,973, made up as follows :— 


£ 
Fresh Fish...214,706 baskets at vis va oe w» 214,706 
Crayfish ... 11,650 dozen eae ie ae anh aah 6,990 
Prawns... 7,636 baskets... et af ees es 9,545 
Crabs ... 8,040 dozen ee ig a vile ee 1,368 
Oysters _.., 20,682 sacks ak ene or oa .» = 41,364 
Total Value. ... ae «+ £273,973 


The value of. fish, fresh. and. preserved, imported into the State of New 
South Wales during 1915 was £364,664. 


Fish PresErvina. 


The fishes especially suitable for treatment, by canning, smoking, or 
salting, include pilehard, sandy sprat, anchovy, tailer, sameon fish, cow~ 
anyung; kingfish, trevally, mackerel, bonito, little tunny, southern tunny,. 
and’ Spanish mackerel. Canneries have been established. at: various times 
in New South Wales, but the irregularity of supplies under present’ condi- 
tions has militated against their success. 

Under the Bounties Act (Commonwealth), provision has been made to 
foster the fishing industry by subsidising the fish-preserving industry. 
To qualify for bounty, the fish preserved must. have been caught by white 
Jabour only, in waters and under conditions prescribed. The bounty is fixed 
at 14d. per lb. and is payable for ten years from 1st July, 1907, with a 
maximum. aggregate of £10,000 in any one year. 


FIsHERIES INVESTIGATION. 

In 1898 the’s.s. “Thetis” was equipped by the Government to conduct 
an extensive investigation of the waters: along the coast of New South 
‘Wales. The outcome of the expedition was a considerable addition to the 
knowledge of: Australian: deep-sea fauna, but from a: OgneTO TS pone = 
view: no practical results: were obtained. ar i 
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Subsequent to the appointment of the Fisheries Board comprehensive 
investigations were undertaken regarding rates of growth, life conditions, 
and habits of various fishes, prevailing currents, and their correlation to 
spawning migration, location of spawning grounds, &e., and acclimatisation 
of species not indigenous to Australian waters. 

In 1907 the Commonwealth Government decided to conduct investigations 
regarding Australian deep-sea fisheries, and the Federal ship “ Endeavour ” 
was built for the purpose. Operations were commenced in March, 1909, 
trawling being the principal method used. As the result of cruises along 
the New South Wales coast it has been demonstrated that trawling is com- 
mercially possible over large areas of the sea bottom particularly to the 
south of Sydney. Since the initiation of the Government trawling scheme, 
of which full details are given in the chapter relating to “ Food and Prices,” 
further extensive fishing grounds have been discovered. 


Fistl CuLturre aNXNp ACCLIMATISATION. 


Experiments in the acclimatisation of non-indigenous fishes, such as 
earp, perch, and trout, have met with success in New South Wales, particu- 
larly in regard to Californian rainbow trout, which has been introduced in 
many mountain streams. Trout fishing now constitutes an important 
attraction for tourists and sportsmen in the districts watered by the 
Murrumbidgee and Snowy Rivers and their tributaries. A trout hatchery 
is maintained at Prospect, and considerable numbers of young fry are 
distributed annually. 


Potentisities or New SoutH Waves FIsHeries. 


It is easily possible, without exhausting the grounds, to obtain a greatly 
increased output of fresh fish from the coastal lakes and estuaries, which 
now constitute the principal sources ef supply. Increased and greater 
facilities for transport, and improved methods of handling the fish on 
arrival at the markets, to avoid loss of time in reaching the consumer, would 
provide regular daily employment for many fishermen, who, under present 
conditions, work intermittently. The output of Murray cod from the 
waters of the Murray River system would greatly increase, if more 
convenient transport arrangements were made. Ii is not in these places, 
however, that the most extensive development may be expected, but in the 
ocean waters, and chiefly among the immense shoals of deep-sea fish such 
as great Tunnies, Spanish Mackerel, Bonito, Mackerel, Kingfish, Tailer, 
Salmon, and many other truly pelagic fishes, which travel in large shoals. 
There are also immense quantities of Pilchards, Sprats, and _ other 
“Herring-kind,” as well as Sea Garfish and others. 

For the capture of these fishes special surface-nets, like the American 
purse-seine, the drift-net, surface trawls, &c., are most suitable. 

In addition to the surface fisheries, bottom fishing, by means of the long- 
line (“Jacob” or Bultow) the trammel-net and the trawl-net, is capable 
of large development. A very considerable section of the 8,960,000 acres 
of bottom lying within the 100-fathom line is known to be suited to the 
operation of the trawl-net. 

Crayfishing is also capable of great .development, but better means of 
handling during transport must be introduced to prevent the present 
waste. 

_ The development: of the oyster industry depends simply on a diffusion of 
that knowledge of successful oyster culture which has begun to manifest 
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itself recently among a number of oyster growers. With intense cultivation, 
it is not too much to say that one locality-—-Port Stephens—could produce 
in one year the whole of the present output of New South Wales. 

There is opportunity for the development of a large Mussel fishery as 
this mollusc may be easily and successfully farmed in a somewhat similar 
way to oysters, and, in many cases, in waters or in zones of the littoral 
in which the oyster will not flourish. 

The Tiden Whaling Industry was a practical failure during 1914 and 
1915. One whale was killed at Twofold Bay in 1914, but although several 
were seen during 1915 no captures were effected. The absence of whaies 
during the last two seasons ig unaccountable, but the industry may be 
expected to improve as a result of the work already conducted at the latter 
end of 1912 and 1918. To ensure success the work should be done with 
shore stations and with steam gunboat whalers, using the most modern 
equipment. 

Seaweed Industry—There is considerable scope for the development of 
seaweed industries along the coast, since varied marine flora occur in 
abundance. Seaweeds are used in the manufacture of certain food pro- 
ducts, vegetable isinglass, jellies, condiments, and for decorative pur- 
poses; also as fertilisers for the soil, and in the manufacture of iodine; 
secondary products are common salt, sodium sulphate, potassium chloride, 
and sulphur. 

Sponges.—Many kinds of sponges occur on the coastline. A number of 
species would be valuable for domestic purposes, and many others would be 
suitable in various trades. The most valuable from a domestic standpoint, 
belong to the genera Hippospongia and Fuspongia. The numbers of 
sponges to be found on coastal beaches after storms are evidence of the 
existence of large natural supplies. 


OYSTERS AND THEIR CuLtivation ix New Sours Wa es. 


Cultivation is carried out by laying down in suitable places one or other 
of the following :—Stones, sawn-timber, branches of black or white man- 
grove, stakes cut from mangrove, oak (Casuarina), &c., shingles (made 
from various timbers), tiles and slates composed of compressed asbestos and 
cement, as well as empty oyster and other shells. 

The available zone of oyster growth is governed largely by the density of 
the water and varies in the different waters, and in various sections of the 
same water. Oysters cannot live permanently in water that is either very 
fresh or very salt, but must have a certain admixture of both. In locali- 
ties in which the entire body of water is suitable for oyster growth, there 
is no limit nor zone in the oyster beds; and they may commence near the 
limits of high-tide, and extend continuously across the bottom of the bed of 
the estuary to the opposite shore. In the lower, and salter, parts of estuaries 
and other coastal inlets, the oysters occur in a very narrow and limited zone 
—-usually between tide-marks only. Instances of this may be seen in the 
Tower Hawkesbury (Broken Bay), Middle Harbour (Port Jackson), Port 
Hacking, and on the training-walls at the entrances of some of the rivers. 

The food of the oyster consists principally of the microseopie plants 
known as Diatoms, which occur in profusion in estuarine waters and 
wherever there is a soakage from the shore. 

The local distribution of growing oysters, in a natural state, depends 
primarily on two conditions—density of the water, and suitableness of the 
bottom; but their local distribution under proper systems of cultivation 
depends principally on the former only, as it is often possible by artificial 
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means to render bottom suitable, and oysters may be made to grow profusely 
in many localities in which they would not grow naturally. For instance— 
and this is only one of many varied cases that might arise— a bottom may 
consist of soft squelehy mud in which, if placed there, the oyster would 
gradually sink out of sight. In such a case it may be necessary only to 
spread a good layer of old oyster or other molluscan shells over the mud 
bottom. Many intending lessees are misled by first appearances, and are 
inclined to take up only areas which already show a good deposit of oysters, 
whereas there may be abundant signs of the suitableness of other areas 
which have few or no oysters upon them. 

There are many oyster areas which show great natural recuperative 
powers even after serious depletion, but usually a good deal of artificial 
cultivation is necessary to obtain the new stock in a reasonable time after 
the first natural stock has been depleted. 

Oysters attain their greatest perfection and size in the vicinity of muddy 
bottoms or bottoms of mud and sand, but not on pure sand, their food 
supply being most abundant in the vieinity of the mud. They show 
am enormous fecundity; each one of 2 inches or more in length pro- 
duces many millions of ova each year, the power of production increasing 
with size. They also become sexually mature at a very early age, and 
have been found containing ripe eggs when only three months old. The 
wonderful fecundity often leads to the belief that a rapid recuperation 
should always naturally follow the thinning out of oyster beds, and that 
a few mature oysters should be able to do the work. But, on the contrary, 
enormous fecundity is an unfailing sign of correspondingly enormous 
destruction. Millions of oyster spat are deposited, which last only a few 
days, ‘and multitudes are destroyed at once. At the outset, and when 
spawning actually takes place, the destructive influences are infertile eggs, 
unsuitable water, unsuitable catchment, and microscopic enemies; while 
a large number of the eggs and motile embryos are consumed by the oysters 
themselves. The common oyster is diwcious, or bi-sexual. 

Even after the spat has passed its short free swimming stage and 
hag settled down, it is surrounded by enemies. Among the numerous 
active enemies are various fishes, boring molluscs, worms, starfishes, and 
a boring sponge, and among the passive forms are included vegetable and 
animal growths in the shape of seaweed, barnacles, mussels, &., which grow 
round and gradually envelope the oyster. Other detrimental conditions 
are the times of unsuitable water, when there are either prolonged freshets 
or periods of drought in which the water becomes too salt. 

There is no fixed period for the growth of the oysters. Some attain 
a marketable size in fifteen months, while others might take three, four, 
or five years to attain the same size; or, indeed, might be so dwarfed 
as never to attain the size, as oysters that are submitted to a prolonged 
existence in water of too strong a density always become stunted. The 
average time taken to produce a marketable oyster ranges from two to 
three years. 


Persons and Boats employed in Oyster Culture. 


During 1915 there were 405 men and youths employed in connection 
with the actual business of oyster cultivation, on the leases, and the number 
of boats employed in oyster work was 354. In the general term “ boats” 
are included punts of various shapes and sizes, ordinary pulling or sailing 
boats, and motor launches. The total valve of the boats and equipment, 
used was £12,521. The number of boats varies at different periods of the 
year, so that the information relating to number and value is approximate 


only. 
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Since the chapters of the Official Year Book for 1915 went to press, the 
following additional information has become available. 


WAR LEGISLATION. 


A brief review is appended of the special legislation enacted in the Parlia- 
ments of New South Wales and of the Commonwealth in order to cope with 
emergencies arising from the state of war, and to organise the national 
resources for war purposes. 


Sratz Acts. 


Shortly after the declaration of war, the Postponement of Debts Act, 
1914, was passed to empower the Governor to postpone, by proclamation, the 
payment of debts; the interest chargeable in respect of a postponed debt. will 
be continued, but not payable during postponement. The Act will continue 
in force until six months after the war. There has been no necessity, so far, 
for the issue of any proclamation. 


The Commissioners of the Government Savings Bank were empowered 
under the Government Savings Bank Amendment Act, 1914, to prescribe 
conditions and periods of notice to be given in respect to withdrawals. 


The Motor Tax Management Act, 1914, the Finance (Taxation) Acts, 1914 
and 1915,and the Finance Taxation Management Act, 1915, provide for 
imposing and collecting additional taxes upon motor vehicles, incomes, racing 
clubs and associations, bookmakers and betting tickets. 


The Commonwealth War Loan (Investment Enabling) Act, 1915, and the 
Commonwealth Loans (Investment Enabling) Act, 1915, authorise trustees 
and others to invest in Stock, Treasury Bills, and Bonds of the Common- 
wealth any property which they are not expressly forbidden to invest in 
Government Stock or securities. 


A number of Acts were passed for the benefit of men enlisting in the 
expeditionary forces, viz. :—The Constitution Amendment Act, which enables 
members of the State Parliament to serve in the military or naval forces 
without incurring disqualification by reason of accepting an office of profit 
under the Crown; the Apprentices Amendment Act, 1915, which protects 
the interests of apprentices who enlist for war service; the Probate Duties 
War Exemption Act, 1915, which exempts from stamp and probate duties 
the estates of persons dying on active service, or as the result of injuries or 
diseases contracted on active service, with the Commonwealth or other British 
forces ; also any estates the subject of settlement, trust, disposition, convey- 
ance, transfer, vesting, purchase, investment, or gift made by persons so 
dying. ; 

The Medical Practitioners Amendment Act, 1915, was passed to permit 
medical students at the Sydney University who desire to volunteer for war 
service to complete their course in a shorter period of time than five years, the 
minimum fixed by the Medical Practitioners Act of 1912. Graduates of 
German and Austrian Universities and Medical Schools, and German and 
Austrian subjects, are excluded from registration as medical practitioners in 
New South Wales. 
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The Trustees Delegation of Powers Act, 1915, authorises trustees, executors, 
and administrators temporarily absent, or about to depart from, the State, to 
delegate their powers for a maximum term of two years. 


Under the Returned Soldiers Settlement Act, 1916, land may be set apart 
for the settlement of members of the Commonwealth Naval and Military 
Forces, or residents of Australia joining the forces of Great Britain, who 
return to New South Wales after service abroad ; special tenures are created 
for these settlers, and financial and other assistance may be granted to 
them. 


With regard to food supplies, three iniportant enactments were passed. 
The first was the Necessary Commodities Control Act, 1914, which provided 
for the control of prices of articles used for ordinary food consumption, and 
of coal, firewood, gas, and other fuel. The fixing of prices was taken over 
by the Commonwealth Government in July, 1916, and the operations of the 
State body were superseded in consequence. The two other Acts were the 
Wheat Acquisition Act, 1914, which enabled the State Government to com- 
pulsorily acquire the wheat harvest of 1914-15, and the Meat Supply for 
Imperial Uses Act, 1915, to secure supplies of meat for the use of the 
Imperial Government during the war. Details of the operations under these 
statutes are shown in the chapter relating to “Food and Prices.” 


The Munitions Act, 1915, authorises the Chief Commissioner for Railways 
to manufacture and supply arms and munitions of war. 


The Commonwealth Powers (War) Act (No, 65, 1915).—The Common- 
wealth Government had made arrangements for submitting to the vote of the 
electors in December, 1915, certain proposals for extending the powers of the 
Commonwealth Parliament, but in the preceding month an agreement was 
made between the State Premiers and the Prime Minister of the Common- 
wealth that the Premiers would bring forward in their respective Parliaments 
legislation for referring these powers to the Federal Parliament, and that the 
Commonwealth Government would postpone the Referendum during the 
currency of the war. The New South Wales Act will operate during the 
war and for twelve months after the declaration of peace. 


Under this Act the following matters are referred to the Commonwealth :— 
om 
(i) Trade and Commerce. 

ii) Corporations, including the creation, dissolution, regulation and 
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control of corporations (State and Foreign), exclusive of muni- 

cipalities, and religicus, charitable, scientific, or artistic societies, 

(iti) Employment and unemployment ; strikes and lock-outs ; mainten- 

ance of Industrial peace ; settlement of Industrial disputes. 


iv) Conciliation and Arbitration for the prevention and settlement of 
} P 
Industrial disputes relating to State Railways. 


(v) Trusts, combinations, monopolies, and arrangements relating to the 
production, manufacture or supply of goods, or the supply of 
services, including ownership of means of production, manufac- 
ture, or supply. 

(vi) The conduct, by or under the control of the Commonwealth, of any 
industry or business of producing, manufacturing or supplying 
specified goods or services, which have been declared to be subjects 
of monopolies, and the acquisition of properties connected with 
such industries. This does not apply to undertakings carried 
on by State Governments, nor to State Railways ; and the rates 
and fares charged by Railway authorities cannot be altered. 
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The Liquor Referendum Act, 1916, submitted to a referendum the question 
of the hour at which premises licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquors 
should be closed during the currency of the war. It was brought forward in 
response to a popular demand for the restriction of the consumption of 
alcoholic liquors by closing licensed houses earlier than 11 p.m.. the statutory 
closing hour. The result of the referendum will be found on page 944. 


The Enemy Contracts Annulment Act, 1915, provides for the annulment 
or termination of contracts with or for the benefit of enemy subjects. The 
Naturalised Subjects Franchise Act, 1916, suspends from certain privileges 
naturalised British Subjects of enemy origin, 2.¢,, persons who at the time of 
naturalisation were subjects of any country with which the British Empire is 
at war. During the continuance of the war no such person may participate, 
as candidate or elector, in the elections of the State Parliament, or municipal 
or shire councils, nor sit in such assemblies, nor officiate as justice of the 
peace, coroner, member of licensing bench, or juror, nor obtain a license or 
renewal of license under the Liquor Act. No person convicted under the 
Commonwealth War Precautions Act under circumstances which indicate 
disloyalty will be allowed to vote at Parliamentary, municipal, or shire 
elections. 


ComMoONWEALTH ENACTMENTS. 


"In the Federal Parliament the following legislation was passed to enable 
the Government to make adequate provision for the safety and defence of the 
Commonwealth :— 


The War Precautions Act, 1914, and two amendments in 1915, empower 
the Governor-General to make regulations and orders for the safety of the 
Commonwealth, in particular with a view to prevent persons communicating 
with the enemy in order to jeopardise the operations of His Majesty’s forces, 
or to assist the enemy; to prevent the transmission abroad, except through 
the post, of any letter, newspaper, cc. ; to secure the safety of means of 
communication, railways, docks, harbours, and public works; to prevent the 
spread of reports likely to cause disaffection or alarm ; to secure the naviga- 
tion of vessels in accordance with the direction of the naval authorities ; to 
prevent assistance to the enemy; to secure the successful prosecution of the 
war ; and to cause the detention of any person in military custody. The 
Minister for Defence may take possession of any factory or of its output for 
the production of war supplies, and authority is given for the supervision 
and detention of aliens, for the application to naturalised persons of regula- 
tions relating to aliens, and for the prevention of the exportation of money 
or goods. 


The War Census Acts of 1915 enable the Government to take a Census 
to obtain information regarding the national resources, 


The Defence Acts of 1914 and 1915 amend the defence laws in view of 
special conditions arising from the state of war and from the despatch of 
expeditionary forces abroad. 


The Customs Act, 1914, gives the Governor-General authority to prohibit 
the exportation of any goods in time of war. 


The Patents, Trade Marks, and Designs Acts, 1914 and 1915, provide 
for the avoidance or suspension of any patent or licence or registration of 
trade mark or design for the beuefit of a person who is the subject of any 
State at war with the King, and for the transfer of such rights to other 
persons. 
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The Trading with the Enemy Acts, 1914, prohibit trade with or for the 
benefit of the enemy. Persons acting in contravention of these statutes may 
be prosecuted either summarily or upon indictment ; the authorities are 
empowered to conduct searches of premises, books, &c., and the High Court, 
on the application of the Minister, may appoint a controller of a firm or 
company trading with the enemy, or so affected by the state of war, as to 
prejudice the effective continuance of its trade or business. The Controller- 
General of Customs may receive and hold in trust, till after the termination 
of the war, moneys for the discharge of debts due to enemy subjects. 


The Enemy Contracts Annulment Act, 1915, provides for the annulment of 
contracts with or for the benefit of the enemy, and for the termination of 
contracts suspended during or on account of the war. 


The Judiciary Acts of 1914 and 1915 conferred on the High Court of 
Australia, original jurisdiction in matters of Admiralty or Maritime 
Jurisdiction, and extended its powers during the war and for six months 
after, to include trials of indictable offences against the laws of the 
Commonwealth. The High Court Procedure, 1915, determines the procedure 
in trials of these offences, 


The Crimes Act, 1914, and its amendment of 1915, relate to offences against 
the Commonwealth, such as treason, mutiny, offences against the administra- 
tion of justice, or relating to coinage, forging, breach of official secrecy, 
conspiracy, &c. 

The Commonwealth Inscribed Stock Act, 1915, amends the principal Acts, 
1911-13, to facilitate the raising of war loans. 


The War Loan Act, 1914, and the War Loan Act (No. 2), 1915, authorise 
the Commonwealth Government to borrow money from the Imperial 
Government, and the War Loans Acts (No. 1 and No. 3), 1915, authorise 
the raising of loans for war purposes. 


The Treasury Bilis Act, 1914, authorises the issue of Treasury Bills, and 
the Treasury Bills Act, 1915, authorises the Treasurer to borrow money from 
the Australian notes’ account without issuing Treasury bills. 


The Sugar Purchase Act, 1915, and the Freight Arrangements Act, 1915, 
authorise the Government to borrow money from the Commonwealth Bank, 
the former for the purchase of sugar and the payment of Customs duty on 
sugar imported to supply the local shortage, and the latter to obtain freight 
to carry the wheat crop to oversea markets. 


The Commonwealth Bank Act, 1914, amends the Act of 1911, and makes 
provision for increasing the capital of the bank, and for the establishment of 
branches and agencies in other parts of the British Empire. 


The Australian Notes Act, 1914,-repealed the clause of the principal Act, 
1910-1911, which prescribed that Australian notes should bear date of issue 
from the Treasury. 


Additional taxes were imposed by a number of statutes, viz., the Estate 
Duty Assessment and the Estate Duty Acts, 1914, to impose duties upon the 
estates of deceased persons, exemptions being granted in the case of persons 
dying during the war or within one year after its termination, on active 
service, or as the result of injuries or disease contracted on active service. 
The Land Tax and Land Tax Assessment Acts, 1914, increased the amount 
of tax upon land, and the Income Tax Assessment and the Income Tax Acta, 
1915, imposed a tax upon incomes, 


In connection with the administrative arrangements of the Commonwealth 
Government, the Ministers of State Act, 1915, increased the number of 
Ministers from seven to eight, thus making provision for the appointment of 
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the Minister for the Navy; while the Wireless Telegraphy Act, 1915, 
authorised the transfer of control from the Postmaster-General to the 
Minister for the Navy. 


The Belgian Grant Act, 1914, authorised the appropriation of £100,060 
out of Consolidated Revenue in aid of the Goverament of Belgium. 


The War Pensions Acts of 1914 and 1915 make provision for pensions for 
soldiers and their dependents; details are shown elsewhere in this publication. 


The Officers Compensation Act provides for compensation to the widow of 
Major-General Sir W. T. Bridges, K.C.B., C.M.G., who lost his life on active 
service in Gallipoli. 


The Commonwealth Public Service Act, 1915, provides inter alia for 
preference in appointments to members of expeditionary forces who have 
served with satisfactory record; for leave of absence, without pay, to 
Commonwealth Public Service officers joining the expeditionary forces or 
called up for service under the Defence Acts; for raising the maximum age for 
entrance to the clerical division from 21 to 25 years; and for the extension of 
eligibility for appointment, until nine months after the termination of the war, 
of persons eligible at the commencement of the Act. 


The Quarantine Act, 1915, extends the power of the Government in 
relation to infectious diseases, which became necessary in consequence of the 
opening of the Panama Canal and the inauguration of a new trade route 
through an area infected with yellow fever, and in view of the possibility of 
the introduction of infectious diseases by soldiers returning from service 
abroad. 


The Referendum (Constitution Alteration) Acts, 1915, relate to the sub- 
mission of certain proposed laws to the electors, and its postponement is noted 
on page 940. 

The Compulsory Voting Act, 1915, was passed to provide for compulsory 
voting at this referendum. 


POPULATION. 


The total population on the 31st December, 1915, was 1,868,644, viz., 
951,391 males and 917,253 females, At the 30th June, 1916, the total was 
1,856,093, a decrease of 12,551 due to the excess of departures. 


The following figures show the movement of population from the 31st 
December, 1915, to the 30th June, 1916 :— 


Population, 3lst December, 1915 . ee . ~=—-:1,868,644 
Births during Half-year ended 30th J une, : 

1916 “ ... 25,736 
Deaths during Halt. “year ended 30th 

June, 1916 .. ies j ws =©9,892 

Increase by excess of Births.. .. = 15,844 

Arrivals during Half- ver ended 30th 

June, 1916.. ; : . 211,202 
Departures during Half. year ended 30th 

June, 1916.. . wa . 239,597 


Decrease by excess of Departures ... 28,395 


Net decrease during Half-year ended 30th June, 1916... 12,551 


Population on 30th June, 1916... ive we «1,856,093 
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VITAL STATISTICS. 


During 1915 the marriages numbered 18,129, as against 17,353 during 
1914. The recorded births in 1915 were :—-Males, 27,105, and Females, 
25,780. Deaths numbered 11,457 Males, and 8,153 Females, the excess of 
births over deaths being 33,275, representing 17°81 per 1,000 of population. 

During the half-year ended 30th June, 1916, the births were 25,736 ; 
deaths, 9,892 ; and marriages, 8,746. 


LIQUOR REFERENDUM. 
Resvuut or Pout TAKEN 10TH JuNE, 1916. 


The real issue was between the hours of 6 p.m. and 9p.m., as the votes 
cast for the other hours were very small. The following statement gives the 
distribution in the various districts, and the result shows a majority in 
favour of closing at 6 p.m. :— 


Votes Recorded for each Hour, 
Electorates. 
6 p.m. 7 p.m. 8 p.m. 9 p.m. 10 p.m. | 11 p.m. Total. 
City ... 10,686 216; 1,388 | 14,952 87 94 27,423 
Suburban 172,067 2,294 8,994 65,505 317 460 | 249,667 
Country 164,741 | 2,320 | 10,752 | 98,385 971 | 2,639 | 279,808 
Total ...; 347,494 4,830 | 21,134 | 178,842 1,405 3,193 | 556,898 


‘The following table shows the total votes recorded, and the proportion to 
the number of electors enrolled :— 


Total Votes Recorded. Paton Meena ay 
Electorates. = 

Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 

per cent. | per cent. | per cent, 
City 15,177 13,353 28,530 43°03 44°40 43°66 
Suburban 121,923 134,942 256,865 56°56 56°72 56°65 
Country 170,511 123,200 293,711 55°42 50°19 53°10 
Total 307,611 271,495 | *579,106 55:08 52°88 54°02 


* Includes 22,208 Informal Votes. 


WAR RELIEF FUNDS. 


After the outbreak of the war various funds were established for the relief 


of the distressed inhabitants of Allied countries, also for the assistance and 
comfort of wounded and returned soldiers, and for aid to dependents of those 
who lost their lives. 
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The following table shows the objects of the Funds, and the amounts 
contributed to 31st August, 1916 :— 


Sentabntions 
pepe Object. Sint August, 
1916. 
F . £ 
Australia Day .| For the relief of sick and wounded Australian 816,115 
soldiers and sailors. 
National Belgian Relief] To relieve distress in Belgium 657,879 
Fund. ; 
For the Benefit of War] To relieve distress in Poland 95,516 
Victims in Poland. 
Servian and Montenegrin| To relieve distress in Servia and Montenegro ... 47,983 
War Relief Funds. 
Australian Red Cross) In addition to ordinary objects, accommodation 138,673 
Society (N.S.W. Di- is provided in convalescent and _ rest 
vision). homes, and surgical appliances, such as 
artificial limbs and eyes, crutches, &c., are 
supplied. 
Citizens’ War Chest Fund| To give immediate assistance in any emergency 110,868 
arising from the war, and if deemed advis- 
able, to co-operate with any other move- 
ment having the same objects. 
Y.M.C.A. Field Service| To afford comforts to soldiers generally, whethe 38,446 
Fund, in camp or on active service, especially by 
establishing buildings for the recreation and 
amusement of the troops, supplying period- 
icals, writing materials, &c. 
Anzac Day Fund .| To establish 25th April each year as an ‘“‘ Anzac 11,158 
Day,” and to build, equip, and endow a 
Home, open for all time to returned 
soldiers. 
Lord Mayor’s Fund .| For assistance to dependents of soldiers in camp 209,978 
or at the front. 
Chamber of Commerce| For the purpose of sending foodstuffs to England, 109,980 
War Food Fund. to be distributed to troops at the front, or; 
amongst the poor and needy, as may be 
deemed advisable. 
Sheerskin Clothing Fund] To provide tanned sheepskin vests to soldiers in 34,292 
Egypt. 
Pastoralists’ Union Fund] To supply (direct) meat, &c., to Belgium, 28,490 
France, England, and Rabaul. 
French-Australian League] For relief of distress in France, and to provide 88,512 
bread for distressed persons in Belgium and 
elsewhere. 
Repatriation Fund .| The objects may be classed under three heads, 3,000 
viz. :—(1) To settle returned soldiers on the 
land; (2) Finding employment; and (3) 
Assisting financially in the re-establishment 
of soldiers in civil life. : 
Miscellaneous .| For supplying comforts for the troops generally 87,804 
£ 2,478,694 


The amount shown for the Repatriation Fund is approximate, and is 
exclusive of about £30,000 promised in money, land, stock, &c. 
In addition to the amount shown above as contributed in cash, goods in 
kind were supplied to a very large extent, the value of which was estimated 
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at £233,000 to the 31st July, 1916. The goods were forwarded as fol- 
low :—Messrs. Farmer & Co., £100,000; Hed Cross (N.S.W. division), 
£99,200 ; Citizens’ War Chest, £13,000; Chamber of Commerce War Food 
Fund, £10,540 ; French Australian League of Help, £3,400 ; Tanned Sheep- 
skin Clothing Fund, £5,660; Australian Nurses’ Gift, £1,150; and Y.M. 
C.A., Field Services, £50. 


FAIR RENTS. 


For ‘the purpose of determining the amount which should be a fair rental 
of dwellings valued at less than £156 per annum, an Act was passed on the 
29th December, 1915, which provided for the establishment of Fair Rents 
Courts, consisting of a Stipendiary or Police Magistrate, and also for the 
appointment of Registrars and other necessary officers. 


In order to determine the fair rent the Court must ascertain the capital 
value of the dwelling, which is the unimproved capital value of the land plus 
the estimated cost of erecting a dwelling similar to that existing at the date 
of the application, less a fair sum for depreciation. 


The rental is fixed on the capital value ata rate not less than that charged 
on overdrafts by the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, and not nore than 
2% per cent. above such amount, plus rates, taxes, repairs, maintenance, 
insurance, and depreciation, The amount fixed by the Court remains in force 
from six months to three years when specifically stated, but if no special 
period be mentioned, the duration is three years. 


The first sittings of the Fair Rents Court were held on the 13th March, 
1916. The operations of the Act may be applied to any localities proclaimed 
by the Governor, but up to the present, the cases have been confined to the 
metropolitan area. 


The number of appeals dealt with during the first six months of its opera- 
tions was 230 (exclusive of 8 shops and dwellings), Of these, 57 were unaltered 
and 2 were increased, leaving 171 cases for which reductions were granted, 
or 74:3 per cent. of the total applications. 


The minimum rent appealed against was 7s. for a property at Newport, 
which was not altered. ‘The next lowest was for premises valued at 7s. 6d. 
per week, for which a reduction of 1s. 6d. was granted. The highest amount 
was £2 11s. per week, which was reduced to £2 5s. 


The amount of the reduction varied from 6d. to 15s. per week, the latter 
being the largest absolute decrease allowed, and was granted in respect of a 
property at Forest Lodge, the rent of which was reduced from £2 to £1 5s. 


The average reduction was 11-2 per cent., ranging from 9-9 per cent. on 
premises producing over £1 per week, to 11:9 per cent. on properties rented 
at less than £1. : 


Tn one case the period of the adjustment was for six months, while 160 
applicants were allowed twelve months, and in 10 instances no limit was fixed. 

The districts from which the applications came were :—City, 41; Eastern 
Suburbs, 82; Western Suburbs, 59; Redfern and adjacent suburbs, 27 ; 
Glebe, 11 ; [awarra Suburbs, 3 ; and Northern Suburbs, 7. 


The houses generally affected were those producing a rental of £1 and 
under, the number of applicants under this heading being 160, while for 
premises rented above £1, the number was 70. The number under 10s. per 
week was 5; 10s. to 12s. 6d. 34; 12s. 6d. to 15s., 20; 15s. to 17s. 6d., 54 ; 
17s, 6d. to £1, 36; £1 to £1 28. 6d, 18; £1 2s, 6d. to £1 5s,, 14; £1 Bs. to 
£1 7s. 6d., 20; £1 7s. 6d. to £1 108.5; £1 10s. and upwards, 24, 
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PUBLIC FINANCES, 1915-16. 


The total net revenue of the State during the year ended 30th June, 1916, 
was £19,629,442, the principal contributing sources being as follows :-- 


£ 
Commonwealth Returns... xan 2,297,872 
Taxation :— £ 

Stamp Duties ... His aa 1,168,546 
Land Tax ies aoe 3 3,190 
Income Tax... ay saa 1,707,403 
Motor Tax nes oe ee 54,868 
Betting Taxes ... éwe or 31,330 
Licenses... eee sole foe 151,884 

——— 3,117,221 

Land Revenue ag ae ae wh 1,797,250 

Railways and Tramways... an ie 9,990,502 

Water Supply and S:werage as see 942,753 

Other Sources ros sew oh ‘ie 1,483,844 

Total ws oa £19,629,442 


The total expenditure chargeable to the Consolidated Revenue proper was 
£19,286,633, the distribution being :— 


Governmental (including Interest on Public Debt £ 
not charged to Business Undertakings) .. 1,917,536 
Railways and Tramways (including Interest) —_... 10,107,149 
Water Supply and Sewerage (including Interest)... 841,278 
Sydney Harbour Trust (including Interest) .. 420,670 
Total ... “i aes £19, 286,633 


An additional sum of £235,000 was transferred in aid of the Public Works 
Fund. 


The receipts from all sources, including advances recovered, &c. were 
£19,703,518, and the disbursements, including advances, transfers, &c., 
amounted to £19,553,927, showing a surplus on the year’s transactions of 
£149,591. 


The total Loan Expenditure (exclusive of redemptions) during the year 
was £8,173,104. ‘lhe amount for each service is shown velow :— 


£ 
Railways and Tramways... ee 4,983,632 
Water Supply and Sewerage— 
Metropolitan and Hunter Dis- £ 
trict oh ee es 968,810 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area 351,974 
Country Towns oan wee 181,476 
Water and Drainage Trusts, &. 33,104 
1,535,364 


Sydney Harbour Trust ... eee ve .. - 580,438 
Other Works and Services ... sea ~~ w. 1,073,670 


Total... 9. vse wee £8,173,104 
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The Public Debt outstanding on the 30th June, 1916, was £130,514,018, 
or £70 6s. 4d. per inhabitant, and the annual interest payable thereon was 
£4,848,970, the average rate being 3°71 per cent. The increase during the 
year was £2,778,613, as shewn in the following statement :— 


£ £ 
Public Debt on 30th June, 1915 ... 127,735,405 
Add Loans flvuated during 
1915-16... bis .. 5,592,638 
‘Less Repaymentsduring 1915-16 2,814,025 
Net increase we aes 2,778,613 
Public Debt on 30th June, 1916 130,514,018 


Tt will be seen that during 1915-16 the Debt increased by £2,778,6138, 
although the Loan Expenditure was £8,173,104. The explanation is that a 
considerable amount of the loans floated during the year ended 30th June, 
1915, was not credited to the General Loan Account until the following 
year, notwithstanding that the Debt outstanding on the 30th June, 1915, 

_Included all loans negotiated. 


Sydney ; William Applegate Gullick, Government Printer. —1916, 
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APPENDIX. 


Since the chapters of the Official Year Book for 1915 went to press, the 
following additional information has become available. 


WAR LEGISLATION. 


A brief review is appended of the special legislation enacted in the Parlia- 
ments of New South Wales and of the Commonwealth in order to cope with 
emergencies arising from the state of war, and to organise the national 
resources for war purposes. 


State Acts. 


Shortly after the declaration of war, the Postponement of Debts Act, 
1914, was passed to empower the Governor to postpone, by proclamation, the 
payment of debts; the interest chargeable in respect of a postponed debt will 
be continued, but not payable during postponement. The Act will continue 
in force until six months after the war. There has been no necessity, so far, 
for the issue of any proclamation. 


The Commissioners of the Government Savings Bank were empowered 
under the Government Savings Bank Amendment Act, 1914, to prescribe 
conditions and periods of notice to be given in respect to withdrawals. 


The Motor Tax Mauagement Act, 1914, the Finance (Taxation) Acts, 1914 
and 1915,aud the Finance Taxation Management Act, 1915, provide for 
imposing and collecting additional taxes upon motor vehicles, incomes, racing 
clubs and associations, bookmakers and betting tickets. 


The Commonwealth War Loan (Investment Enabling) Act, 1915, and the 
Commonwealth Loans (Investment Enabling) Act, 1915, authorise trustees 
and others to invest in Stock, Treasury Bills, and Bonds of the Common- 
wealth any property which they are not expressly forbidden to invest in 
Government Stock or securities. 


A number of Acts were passed for the benefit of men enlisting in the 
expeditionary forces, viz. :—-The Constitution Amendment Act, which enables 
members of the State Parliament to serve in the military or naval forces 
without incurring disqualification by reason of accepting an office of profit 
under the Crown; the Apprentices Amendment Act, 1915, which protects 
the interests of apprentices who enlist for war service; the Probate Duties 
War Exemption Act, 1915, which exempts from stamp and probate duties 
the estates of persons dying on active service, or as the result of injuries or 
diseases contracted on active service, with the Commonwealth or other British 
forces ; also any estates the subject of settlement, trust, disposition, convey- 
ance, transfer, vesting, purchase, investment, or gift made by persons so 
dying. 

The Medical Practitioners Amendment Act, 1915, was passed to permit 
medical students at the Sydney University who desire to volunteer for war 
service to complete their course in a shorter period of time than five years, the 
minimum fixed by the Medical Practitioners Act of 1912. Graduates of 
German and Austrian Universities and Medical Schools, and German and 
Austrian subjects, are excluded from registration as medical practitioners in 
New South Wales. 
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The Trustees Delegation of Powers Act, 1915, authorises trustees, executors, 
and administrators temporarily absent, or about to depart from, the State, to 
delegate their powers for a maxinium term of two years. 


Under the Returued Soldiers Settlement Act, 1916, land may be set apart 
for the settlement of members of the Commonwealth Naval and Military 
Forces, or residents of Australia joining the forces of Great Britain, who 
return to New South Wales after service abroad ; special tenures are created 
for these settlers, and financial and other assistance may be granted to 
them. 


With regard to food supplies, three important enactments were passed. 
The first was the Necessary Commodities Control Act, 1914, whieh provided 
for the control of prices of articles used for ordinary food consumption, and 
of coal, firewood, gas, and other fuel. The fixing of prices was taken over 
by the Commonwealth Government in July, 1916, and the operations of the 
State body were superseded in consequence. ‘The two other Acts were the 
Wheat Acquisition Act, 1914, which enabled the State Government to com- 
pulsorily acquire the wheat harvest of 1914-15, and the Meat Supply for 
Imperial Uses Act, 1915, to secure supplies of meat for the use of the 
Imperial Government during the war. Details of the operations under these 
statutes are shown in the chapter relating to “ Food and Prices,” 


The Munitions Act, 1915, authorises the Chief Commissioner for Railways 
to manufacture and supply arms and munitions of war. 


The Commonwealth Powers (War) Act (No, 65, 1915).—The Common- 
wealth Government had made arrangements for submitting to the vote of the 
electors in December, 1915, certain proposals for extending the powers of the 
Commonwealth Parliament, but in the preceding month an agreement was 
made between the State Premiers and the Prime Minister of the Common- 
wealth that the Premiers would bring forward in their respective Parliaments 
legislation for referring these powers to the Federal Parliament, and that the 
Commonwealth Government would postpone the Referendum during the 
currency of the war, The New South Wales Act will operate during the 
war and for twelve months after the declaration of peace, 


Under this Act the following matters are referred to the Commonwealth :-—- 

(i) Trade and Commerce. 

(ii) Corporations, including the creation, dissolution, regulation and 
control of corporations (State and Foreign), exclusive of muni- 
cipalities, and religious, charitable, scientific, or artistic societies, 

(iii) Employment and unemployment ; strikes and lock-outs ; mainten- 
ance of Industrial peace ; settlement of Industrial disputes. 


(iv) Conciliation and Arbitration for the prevention and settlement of 
Industrial disputes relating to State Railways, 


(v) Trusts, combinations, monopolies, and arrangements relating to the 
production, manufacture or supply of goods, or the supply of 
services, including ownership of ineans of production, manufac- 
tue, or supply. 


(vi) The conduct, by or under the control of the Commonwealth, of any 
industry or business of producing, manufacturing or supplying 
specified goods or services, which have been declared to be subjects 
of monopolies, and the acquisition of properties connected with 
such industries. ‘This does not apply to undertakings carried 
on by State Governments, nor to State Railways ; and the rates 
and fares charged by Railway authorities cannot be altered. 
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The Liquor Referendum Act, 1916, submitted to a referendum the question 
of the hour at which premises licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquors 
should be closed during the currency of the war. It was brought forward in 
response to a popular demand for the restriction of the consumption of 
alcoholic liquors by closing licensed houses earlier tian 11 p.m., the statutory 
closing hour. The result of the referendum will be found on page 944. 


The Enemy Contracts Annulment Act, 1915, provides for the annulment 
or termination of contracts with or for the benefit of enemy subjects. The 
Naturalised Subjects Franchise Act, 1916, suspends from certain privileges 
naturalised British Subjects of enemy origin, 2.¢., persons who at the time of 
naturalisation were subjects of any country with which the British Empire is 
at war. During the continuance of the war no such person may participate, 
as candidate or elector, in the elections of the State Parliament, or municipal 
or shire councils, nor sit in such assemblies, nor officiate as justice of the 
peace, coroner, member of licensing bench, or juror, nor obtain a license or 
renewal of license under the Liquor Act. No person convicted under the 
Commonwealth War Precautions Act under circumstances which indicate 
disloyalty will be allowed to vote at Parliamentary, municipal, or shire 
elections. 


CoMMONWEALTH ENACTMENTS. 


In the Federal Parliament the following legislation was passed to enable 
the Government to make adequate provision for the safety and defence of the 
Commonwealth :— 


The War Precautions Act, 1914, and two amendments in 1915, empower 
the Governor-General to make regulations and orders for the safety of the 
- Commonwealth, in particular with a view to prevent persons communicating 
with the enemy in order to jeopardise the operations of His Majesty’s forces, 
er to assist the enemy ; to prevent the transmission abroad, except through 
the post, of any letter, newspaper, &c.; to secure the safety of means of 
communication, railways, docks, harbours, and public works; to prevent the 
spread of reports likely to cause disaffection or alarm ; to secure the naviga- 
tion of vessels in accordance with the direction of the naval authorities ; to 
prevent assistance to the enemy; to secure the successful prosecution of the 
war ; and to cause the detention of any person in military custody. The 
Minister for Defence may take possession of any factory or of its output for 
the production of war supplies, and authority is given for the supervision 
and detention of aliens, for the application to naturalised persons of regula- 
tions relating to aliens, and for the prevention of the exportation of money 
or goods, 


The War Census Acts of 1915 enable the Government to take a Census 
‘to obtain information regarding the national resources. 


The Defence Acts of 1914 and 1915 amend the defence laws in view of 
special conditions arising from the state of war and from the despatch of 
expeditionary forces abroad. 


The Customs Act, 1914, gives the Governor-General authority to prohibit 
the exportation of any goods in time of war, 


The Patents, Trade Marks, and Designs Acts, 1914 and 1915, provide 
for the avoidance or suspension of any patent or licence or registration of 
trade mark or design for the benefit of a person who is the subject of any 
State at war with the King, and for the transfer of such rights to other 
persons, 
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The Trading with the Enemy Acts, 1914, prohibit trade with or for the 
benefit of the enemy. Persons acting in contravention of these statutes may 
be prosecuted either summarily or upon indictment; the authorities are 
empowered to conduct searches of premises, books, &c., and the High Court, 
on the application of the Minister, may appoint a controller of a firm or 
company trading with the enemy, or so affected by the state of war, as to 
prejudice the effective continuance of its trade or business. The Controller- 
General of Customs may receive and hold in trust, till after the termination 
of the war, moneys for the discharge of debts due to enemy subjects. 


The Enemy Contracts Annulment Act, 1915, provides for the annulment of 
contracts with or for the benefit of the enemy, and for the termination of 
contracts suspended during or on account of the war. 


The Judiciary Acts of 1914 and 1915 conferred on the High Court of 
Australia, original jurisdiction in matters of Admiralty or Maritime 
Jurisdiction, and extended its powers during the war and for six months 
after, to include trials of indictable offences against the laws of the 
Commonwealth. The High Court Procedure, 1915, determines the procedure 
in trials of these offences. ; 


The Crimes Act, 1914, and its amendment of 1915, relate to offences against 
the Commonwealth, such as treason, mutiny, offences against the administra- 
tion of justice, or relating to coinage, forging, breach of official secrecy, 
conspiracy, cc. 

The Comnionwealth Inscribed Stock Act, 1915, amends the principal Acts, 
1911-13, to facilitate the raising of war loans. 


The War Loan Act, 1914, and the War Loan Act (No. 2), 1915, authorise 
the Commonwealth Government to borrow money from the Imperial 
Government, and the War Loans Acts (No. 1 and No. 3), 1915, authorise 
the raising of loans for war purposes, 


The Treasury Bills Act, 1914, authorises the issue of Treasury Bills, and 
the Treasury Bills Act, 1915, authorises the Treasurer to borrow money from 
the Australian notes’ account without issuing Treasury bills. 


The Sugar Purchase Act, 1915, and the Freight Arrangements Act, 1915, 
authorise the Government to borrow money from the Commonwealth Bank, 
the former for the purchase of sugar and the payment of Customs duty on 
sugar imported to supply the local shortage, and the latter to obtain freight 
to carry the wheat crop to oversea markets. 


The Commonwealth Bank Act, 1914, amends the Act of 1911, and makes 
provision for increasing the capital of the bank, and for the establishment of 
branches and agencies in other parts of the British Empire. 


The Australian Notes Act, 1914, repealed the clause of the principal Act, 
1910-1911, which prescribed that Australian notes should bear date of issue 
from the Treasury. 


Additional taxes were imposed by a number of statutes, viz. the Estate 
Duty Assessment and the Estate Duty Acts, 1914, to impose duties upon the 
estates of deceased persons, exemptions being granted in the case of persons 
dying during the war or within one year after its termination, on active 
service, or as the result of injuries or disease contracted on active service. 
The Land Tax and Land Tax Assessment Acts, 1914, increased the amount 
of tax upon land, and the Income Tax Assessment and the Income Tax Acts, 
1915, imposed a tax upon incomes, 

In connection with the administrative arrangements of the Commonwealth 
Government, the Ministers of State Act, 1915, increased the number of 
Ministers from seven to eight, thus making provision for the appointment of 
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the Minister for the Navy; while the Wireless Telegraphy Act, 1915, 
authorised the transfer of control from the Postmaster-General to the 
Minister for the Navy. 


The Belgian Grant Act, 1914, authorised the appropriation of £100,060 
out of Consolidated Revenue in aid of the Government of Belgium. 


The War Pensions Acts of 1914 and 1915 make provision for pensions for 
soldiers and their dependents; details are shown elsewhere in this publication. 


The Officers Compensation Act provides for compensation to the widow of 
Major-General Sir W. T. Bridges, K.C.B., C.M.G., who lost his life on active 
service in Gallipoli. 


The Commonwealth Public Service Act, 1915, provides inter alia for 
preference in appointments to members of expeditionary forces who have 
served with satisfactory record; for leave of absence, without pay, to 
Commonwealth Public Service officers joining the expeditionary forces or 
called up for service under the Defence Acts; for raising the maximum age for 
entrance to the clerical division from 21 to 25 years; and for the extension of 
eligibility for appointment, until nine months after the termination of the war, 
of persons eligible atthe commencement of the Act. 


The Quarantine Act, 1915, extends the power of the Government in 
relation to infectious diseases, which became necessary in consequence of the 
opening of the Panama Canal and the inauguration of a new trade route 
through an area infected with yellow fever, and in view of the possibility of 
the introduction of infectious diseases by soldiers returning from service 
abroad. 


The Referendum (Constitution Alteration) Acts, 1915, relate to the sub- 
mission of certain proposed laws to the electors, and its postponement is noted 
on page 940; 

The Compulsory Voting Act, 1915, was passed to provide for compulsory 
voting at this referendum. 


POPULATION. 


The total population on the 31st December, 1915, was 1,868,644, viz., 
951,391 males and 917,253 females. At the 30th June, 1916, the total was 
1,856,093, a decrease of 12,551 due to the excess of departures. 


The following figures show the movement of population from the 31st 
December, 1915, to the 30th June, 1916 :— 


Population, 31st December, 1915 Sie are . 1,868,644 
Births during cain ha ended 30th June, 

1916 . 25,736 
Deaths during “Halt year ended 30th 

June, 1916.. ad ; . «=: 9, 89D 

Increase by excess of Births.., .. 15,844 

Arrivals during ei hei ended 30th 

June, 1916.. . 211,202 
Departures during Half. year ended 30th 

June, 1916 .. is : . 239,597 


Decrease by excess of Departures ... 28,395 


Net decrease during Half-year ended 30th June, 1916... 12,551 


Population on 30th June, 1916... is wae .. 1,856,093 
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VITAL STATISTICS. 


During 1915 the marriages numbered 18,129, as against 17,353 during 
1914. The recorded births in 1915 were :-—Males, 27,105, and Females, 
25,780. Deaths numbered 11,457 Males, and 8,153 Females, the excess of 
births over deaths being 33,275, representing 17:81 per 1,000 of population. 

During the half-year ended 30th June, 1916, the births were 25,736 ; 
deaths, 9,892; and marriages, 8,746. ; 


LIQUOR REFERENDUM. 
Resutt or Pont TAKEN 10rn June, 1916. 


The real issue was between the hours of 6 p.m. and 9p.m., as the votes 
cast for the other hours were very small. The following statement gives the 
distribution in the various districts, and the result shows a majority in 
favour of closing at 6 p.m. :— 


Votes Recorded for each Hour. 
Electorates. 
6 p.nn 7 p.m. | 8 p.m. 9p.m. 1@pm. | li p.m. Total. 
i | 
City ... 10,686 216 | 1,388 | 14,952 87 94 27,423 
| 
Suburban 172,067 2,204 | 8,994 | 65,505 317 460 | 249,667 
| 
Country 164,741 | 2,320 | 10,752 | 98,385 971 2,639 | 279,808 
a a ——. |. 
Total 347,494 | 4,830 | 21,134 | 178,842 | 1,405 | 3,198 | 556,898 


The following table shows the total votes recorded, and the proportion to 
the number of electors enrolled :— 


Total Votes Recorded. eHtuber of Misetoaa scrolled 

Electorates. panes ee 
Males. Females. Total. Males, Females. Total. 

per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
City 15,177 13,353 28,530 43°03 44°40 43°66 
Suburban 121,923 | 134,942 256,865 56°56 56°72 56°65 
Country 170,511 123,200 293,711 55°42 50°19 53:10 
Total 307,611 271,495 | *579,106 55°08 52°88 54:02 


‘ Includes 22,208 Informal Votes. 


WAR RELIEF FUNDS. 


After the outbreak of the war various funds were established for the relief 
of the distressed inhabitants of Allied countries, also for the assistance and 
comfort of wounded and returned soldiers, and for aid to dependents of those 
who lost their lives. 
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The following table shows the objects of the Funds, and the amounts 
contributed to 31st August, 1916 :— 


Contributions 
Fund, Object. 81st August, 
1916. 
; £ 
Australia Day .| For the relief of sick and wounded Australian 816,115 
soldiers and sailors. 
_National Belgian Relief] To relieve distress in Belgium 857,879 
Fund. 
For the Benefit of War| To relieve distress in Poland 95,516 
Victims in Poland. 
Servian and Montenegrin} To relieve distress in Servia and Montenegro ... 47,983 
War Relief Funds. 
Australian Red Cross] In addition to ordinary objects, accommodation 138,673 
Society (N.S.W. Di- is provided in convalescent and _ rest 
vision). homes, and surgical appliances, such as 
artificial limbs and eyes, crutches, &c., are’ 
supplied. 
Citizens’ War Chest Fund | To give immediate assistance in any emergency 110,868 
arising from the war, and if deemed advis- 
able, to co-operate with any other move- 
ment having the same objects. 
Y.M.C.A. Field Service) To afford comforts to soldiers generally, whetber 38,446 
Fund, : in camp or on active service, especially by 
establishing buildings for the recreation and 
amusement of the troops, supplying period- 
icals, writing materials, &c. 
Anzac Day Fund To establigh 25th April each year as an ‘‘ Anzac 11,158 
Day,” and to build, equip, and endow a 
Home, open for all time to returned 
soldiers. 
Lord Mayor’s Fund ...| For assistance to dependents of soldiers in camp 209,978 
. or at the front. . 
Chamber of Commerce| For the purpose of sending foodstuffs to England, 109,980 
War Food Fund. to be distributed to troops at the front, or. 
amongst the poor and needy, as may be 
deemed advisable. 
Sheerskin Clothing Fund) To provide tanned sheepskin vests to soldiers in 34,292 
Egypt. 
Pastoralists’ Union Fund) To supply (direct) meat, &c., to Belgium, 28,490 
France, England, and Rabaul, 
French- Australian League! For relief of distress in France, and to provide 88,512 
bread for distressed persons in Belgium and 
elsewhere. 
Repatriation Fund .| The objects nhay be classed under three heads, 3,000 
viz. :—(1) To settle returned soldiers on the 
land; (2) Finding employment; and (3) 
Assisting financially in the re-establishment 
of soldiers in civil hfe. 
Miscellaneous .| For supplying comforts for the troops generally 87,804 
£| 2,478,694 


The amount shown for the Repatriation Fund is approximate, and is 
exclusive of about £30,000 promised in money, land, stock, &c. 
In addition to the amount shown above as contributed in cash, goods in 
kind were supplied to a very large extent, the value of which was estimated 
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at £233,000 to the 31st July, 1916. The goods were forwarded as fol- 
low :—Messrs. Farmer & Co., £100,000; Red Cross (N.8.W. division), 
£99,200 ; Citizens’ War Chest, £13,000; Chamber of Commerce War Food 
Fund, £10,540; French Australian League of Help, £3,400 ; Tanned Sheep- 
skin Clothing Fund, £5,660; Australian Nurses’ Gift, £1,150; and Y.M. 
C.A., Field Services, £50. 


FAIR RENTS. 


For the purpose of determining the amount which should be a fair rental 
of dwellings valued at less than £156 per annum, an Act was passed on the 
29th December, 1915, which provided for the establishment of Fair Rents 
Courts, consisting of a Stipendiary or Police Magistrate, and also for the 
appointment of Registrars and other necessary officers. 


In order to determine the fair rent the Court must ascertain the capital 
value of the dwelling, which is the unimproved capital value of the land plus 
the estimated cost of erecting a dwelling similar to that existing at the date 
of the application, less a fair sum for depreciation. 


The rental is fixed on the capital value ata rate not less than that charged 
on overdrafts by the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, and not more than 
24 per cent. above such amount, plus rates, taxes, repairs, maintenance, 
insurance, and depreciation, The amount fixed by the Court remains in force 
from six months to three years when specifically stated, but if no special 
period be mentioned, the duration is three years. 


The first sittings of the Fair Rents Court were held on the 13th March, 
1916, The operations of the Act may be applied to any localities proclaimed 
by the Governor, but up to the present, the cases haye been confined to the 
metropolitan area. 


The number of appeals dealt witli during the first six months of its opera- 
tions was 230 (exclusive of 8 shops and dwellings). Of these, 57 were unaltered 
and 2 were increased, leaving 171 cases for which reductions were granted, 
or 74:3 per cent, of the total applications. 


The minimum rent appealed against was 7s. for a property at Newport, 
which was not altered. The next lowest was for prentises valued at 7s. 6d. 
per week, for which a reduction of 1s. 6d. was granted. The highest amount 
was £2 11s. per week, which was reduced to £2 5s. 


The amount of the reduction varied from 6d. to 15s. per week, the latter 
being the largest absolute decrease allowed, and was granted in respect of a 
property at Forest Lodge, the rent of which was reduced from £2 to £1 5s. 


The average reduction was 11°2 per cent., ranging from 9-9 per cent. on 
premises producing over £1 per week, to 11°9 per cent. on properties rented 
at less than £1. 


In one case the period of the adjustment was for six months, while 160 
applicants were allowed twelve months, and in 10 instances no limit was fixed. 

The districts from which the applications came were :—City, 41; Hastern 
Suburbs, 82; Western Suburbs, 59; Redfern and adjacent suburbs, 27 ; 
Glebe, 11; Wawarra Suburbs, 3 ; and Northern Suburbs, 7. 


The houses generally affected were those producing a rental of £1 and 
under, the number of applicants under this heading being 160, while for 
premises rented above £1, the number was 70. The number under 10s. per 
week was 5; 10s. to 12s. 6d., 34; 12s. 6d. to 15s., 20; 15s. to 17s. 6d., 54; 
17s. 6d. to £1, 36; £1 to £1 2s, 6d., 18; £1 2s. 6d. to £1 5s., 14; £1 5s. to 
£1 7s. 6d., 20; £1 7s, 6d. to £1 108, 5; £1 10s, and upwards, 24, 
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PUBLIC FINANCES, 1915-16. 


The total net revenue of the State during the year ended 30th June, 1916, 
was £19,629,442, the principal contributing sources being as follows :-- 


£ 
Commonwealth Returns... abs 2,297,872 
Taxation -—- £ 

Stamp Duties ... fee os 1,168,546 
Land Tax aon igs ia 3,190 
Income Tax ... aiid wa 1,707,403 
Motor Tax ay id Se 54,868 
Betting Taxes ... 7 ie 31,330 
Licenses... ee wae ee 151,884 

———— _ 3,117,221 

Land Revenue 8 es ae st 1,797,250 

Railways and Tramways... or $e 9,990,502 

Water Supply and S:werage iat is 942,753 

Other Sources Sea oe wis te 1,483,844 

Total i tes £19,629 ,442 


The total expenditure chargeable to the Consolidated Revenue proper was 
£19,286,633, the distribution being :— 


Governmental (including Interest on Public Debt ‘£ 
not charged to Business Undertakings) .. 7,917,536 
Railways and Tramways (including Interest) —... 10,107,149 
Water Supply and Sewerage (including Interest)... 841,278 
Sydney Harbour Trust (including Interest) .. 420,670 
Total ... See oe £19,286,633 


An additional sum of £235,000 was transferred in aid of the Public Works 
Fund. 


The receipts from all sources, including advances recovered, kc, were 
£19,703,518, and the disbursements, including advances, transfers, &c., 
amounted to £19,553,927, showing a surplus on the year’s transactions of 
£149,591. 

The total Loan Expenditure (exclusive of redemptions) during the year 
was £8,173,104. ‘The amount for each service is shown velow :-—- 


£ 
Railways and Tramways... ws 4,983,632 
Water Supply and Sewerage— 
Metropolitan and Hunter Dis- £ 
trict oe ati aK 968,810 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area 851,974 
Country ‘Towns a ea 181,476 
Water and Drainage Trusts, &e. 33,104 
——— 1,535,364 
Sydney Harbour Trust... ia sae w=: 580,438 
Other Works and Services ... ne es .. 1,073,670 


Total... ss. ewe wee £8,173, 104 
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The Public Debt outstanding on the 30th June, 1916, was £130,514,018, 
or £70 6s. 4d. per inhabitant, and the annual interest payable thereon was 
£4,848,970, the average rate being 3°71 per cent. The increase during the 
year was £2,778,613, as shewn in the following statement :— 


« 


£ £ 
Public Debt on 30th June, 1915 ... 137,735,405 
Add Loans floated during 
1915-16... ts 2. 5,592,638 
Less Repaymentsduring 1915-16 2,814,025 
Net increase re oe 2,778,613 
Public Debt on 30th June, 1916 130,514,018 


Tt will be seen that during 1915-16 the Debt increased by £2,778,613, 
although the Loan Expenditure was £8,173,104. The explanation is that a 
considerable amount of the loans floated during the year ended 30th June, 
1915, was not credited to the General Loan Account until the following 
year, notwithstanding that the Debt outstanding on the 30th June, 1915, 
Included all loans negotiated. 


Sydney : William Applegate Gullick, Goverument Printer.—1916. 
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Administrative Government, 61, 
Admiralty Court, 375. 
Adoption of Children, 470. 
Advances — 
Miners, 154, 
Settlers, 874 
Trading Banks, 332. 
Affiliated Colleges, University, 263. 
Afforestation by Prisoners, 401. 
Aged Workers, 716. 
Agents, Commercial, 577. 
Ages— 
Aborigines, 461, ; 
And Conjugal Condition, 102. 
Census Records, 89, 101. 
Factory Workers, 634, 
General population, 89. 

Death, 122, 

Marriage, 107, 
Tntercensal Variations, 89. 
Mothers, 115, 
Occupations, 671. 

Prison Population, 392, 

School Children, 223, 
Agreements, Industrial, 708. 

(S22 also Employment) 
Agriculture, 

Acreage— 

Cuitivation, 819, 822 

Principal Crops, §23 
Advances to Settlers, 874 
Agricultural— 

Bulletins, 876 

Bureau, 873 

College, Hawkesbury, 246, 868 

Gazette, 873, 876 

High School, 245, 877 

Royal Society, 268, 

Shows, 873 

Societies, 268, 873 


89045—A 


Agriculture—continued, 


Apprentice Farms, 246, 877 
Area— 
Jultivated, 819, 822 
For Whcat-growing, 835 
Artesian Bores, 884 
Barley, 850 
Hay, &51 
Beunties on Prcducts, 875 
Cane, Sugar, 856 
Citrus Fruits, 861. 
Closer Settlement, 753, 774. 
Co-operation 874 
Crops, 819 
Double, 824 
Gourd, 864 
Liens, 356 
. Minor, 863 
Principal, £23 
Relative Importance, 623 
Root, 854 
Value, 825 
Cultivation— 
Area, 782, 19, §22 
Holdings, 782, 824 


Demonstration Farms, 246, &70 


Department of State, &63 
Dry Farming, 837 
Education, 245, 875 
Employment, 678, 680, 864 
Ensilege, 853 
Experiment Farms, 246, 869 
Plots, 872 
Fallowing, 810 
Farming— 
Implements, 655, 864 
Methods—- 
Dry, 837 
Fallowing, 840 
Trrigation, 578 
Share, 827, 832 
Fertilisers, 627, 668, 866 
Fodder, 852 
Freights, 445, 845 
Fruits, 869 
Dried, 8£0 
Gardens— 
Market, 863 
School, 245 
Gazette, 873, 376 
Government— 
Federal Bountics, 875 


State, Advances to Settlers, 874 


Grants to Societies, 873 
Grasses-— 
Native, $22 
Sown, 822, 852 
Green Food, 852 
Hawkesbury College, 246, 888 
Hay, 851 
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Agriculture—continued, 
Implements, 655, 865 
Instruction, 245, 876 
Irrigation, 878 
Labour, 678, 680, 864 
Lands, 782 
Liens on Crops, 356 
Loans, State, 874 
Lucerne, 851 
Machinery, 655, 864 
Maize, 8£7 
Manures, 627, 666, 867 
Millet, Broom, 851 
Oats, 849 
Orchards, 860 
Prices, 840, 854 
Production, 787, 807, 825 

Factorics, treating, 648 
Values, 825 
Ringbarking, 823 
Rural Training, 245, 876 
Rye, 850 
Scholarships, 252, 872 
Share Farming, §27, 832 
Shows, 873 
Societies, 268, 873 
Tenant Occupancy, 823 
Tobacco, 855 
Training, 870 


College—Hawkesbury, 246, 868 


Farm, 87} 
Schools— 
Apprentice, 246, 877 
Farm, 246, 877 
Secondary, 245 
University, 254 
Value, 825 
Vegetables, 863 
Viticulture, 858 
Wheat, 828 
Wine, 858 
Ale and Beer, 659 
Alienation of Crown Lands, 735 
Extent, 778 
Legislation, 735, 738 
Progress, 758, 760, 779 
Resumed Land, 757 
Aliens— 
Immigration, 95, 684 
Legislation, 95 
Naturalisation, 99 
Alkali, 650 
Allowance-— 
Maternity, 108, 465 
Men of Letters, 512_ 
Widows, 468 
Wives, Deserted, 395, 463 
Alluviai Mining, 156, 164 
Alpine Resorts, 41 
Ambulance, 211, 389, 448, 488 
Anchorages, 19 : 
Angora Goats, 889, 9€5 
Animals — 
Diseases, 459 
Tive Stock, 889 
Noxious, 911 
Quarantine, $CO 


Animals—continued. 
Sales— 
Prices, 797, 904 
Yards, 795 
Antarctic Expeditions, 35 


-Antbropometry, 477 


Anticyclones, 26 
Antimony, 186 
Appellate Jurisdiction, 384 
Criminal Appeal Court, 385 
Full Court, 385 
High Court of Australia, 385 
Land Appeal, 384 
Privy Council, 386 
Quarter Sessions, 384 
Supreme Court, 384 
Apprehensions by Police, 364 
Apprentices-~ 
Farms, 246, 877 
Industrial, 718 
State Children, 470 
Technical Training, 241 
Appropriations, Loan, 301 
Arbitration, Industrial, 373, 693 
Commonwealth, 693 
State, 697, 699 
Area of —~ 
Australia, 17 
British Empire, 18 
Crops, 782, 819, £22 
Cultivation, 782, 819 
Holdings, 770, 785 
Lands— 
Crown, available for Settlement, 
761, 762 
Enciesed, 781 
Forest Reserves, 737 
Grassed, 783 
Leased— 
Crown, 761 
Private, 742 
Mining, 153 
Business Licenses, 150 
Leases, 153 
Occupation, 153 
Rights, 153 
Reserved, 737 
Rural Holdings, 770, 785 
Timber Reserves, 737 
Wheat, suitable for, 835 
Lord Howe Island, 17,.20 
Municipalities, 85, 582 
New South Wales, 17,:735 
River Basins, 22 
Rurel Holdings, 770, 785 
Shires, 85, 582 
Sydney, 84, 492 
Arms and Explosives, 664 
Arrests, 364 
Arrivals (see Immigration), 83,943 
Art Gallery, National, 37, 272 
Artesian Bores, 884 
Water, £83 
Arts, Schools, 274 
Arts and Professicns, 264, 386 
Assaying, 319 
Assembly, Legislative, 54 
Assisted Immigration, 82, 84, 683 


ENDER -7 - OHI 


Asguranee—~ 
Accumulated Funds, 345 
Assets, 347 
Bonus Additions, 339, 340, 341 
Business, 339 
Companies, 339 
Endowment, 338 
Industrial, 340 
Legislation, 33S 
Liabilities, 347 
Life, 338 
Companies, 339 
Induztrial, 340 
Leea} Business, 340,341 
Management Expenses, 346 
New Business, 343 
Ordinary Business, 339 
Poticies in Force, 389, 340, 34i 
Premium [ncome, 329, 340, 341 
Revenue, 344, 345 
Summary, 341 
Miners’ Accident, 210, 732 
Asylums— 
Benevolent, 433 
Blind, 248, 498 
Deaf and Dumb, 248, 498 
Destitute, 483 
Hespitais, 483 
Infirm, 483 
State, 483. 
Attractions Tourist, 36 
Auctioneers’ Liecnses, 371 
Auction Sales, Crown Lands, 743 
Auditors’ Certificates, 610 
Auriferous Land, 164 
Australia, Commonwealth— 
Arbitration, Industrial, 693 
Area of States, 17 
Bank, 325 
Bounties, 184, 201, 564, 875 
Capital Cities, 87 
Capital Territory, 25, 53 
Census, 80 
Coinage, 315 
Commerce, 562 
Constitution, 47 
Alteration, 52 
Duties— 
Customs, 284, 562, 564 
Excise, 284, 562, 564 
Elections, 51 
Executive, 48. 
Financial Relation with States, 314 
Franchise, 51 
Functions, 47 
Governor-General, 48 
High Court, 885 
Ffouse of Representatives, 51 
Immigration, 681 
Inauguration, 47 
Income Taxation, 290 
Land Taxation, 290 
Maternity Allowances, 108, 465 
Men of Letters (Literary) Fund, 512 
Meteorology, 26 
Navy, 72 
Note Issues, 320 
Parliament, 50 


Australia, Commonwelath—continueds 
Pensions, 511, 512 
Population, 81 

Expectation of Life, 507 
Quarantine, 485, 552 
Railways, 432 
Referenda, 52 
Senate, 51 
Settlement, 1 
faxation, 290, 292 

Australian Museum, 149, 268 

Aviation School, 72 

Awards, Tadustrial (sez Employment), 707 

Baby Clinics, 118 

Bacon and Ham— 

Export, $23 
Factories Curing, 656 
Prices, 06, 810 
Production, $21, 922 

Bagatelle Licenses, 371 

Bakery, State, 659 

Baking Powder, 666 

Bankruptey— 

Jurisdiction, 351, 377 
Records, 251 

Banks and Banking— 

Banking, 523. 

Clearing House, 334 

Coin and Bullion, 329, 330 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 

323 
Government Account, 276 
Notes, Tax, 319 
Savings, 324 

Commonwealth, 323. 

Rate ef Tuterest, 325 

School, 248 

State, 324 
Trading, 326 

Advances, 330, 332 

Assets, 329, 330 

Australian. Notes, 320 

Capital, 326 

Clearing House, 334 

Deposits, 328, 330 

Discount Rates, 333 

Dividends, 334 

Exchange, 333: 

Settlement, 334 

Institutions, 326 

Interest, 333. 

Landed Property, 330 

Liabilities, 328, 330 

Local Business, 330 

Metallic Reserves, 331 

Notes, 319, 328, 330 

Paper Currency, 319 

Pool, 334 

Profits, 334 

Relation of Advances to Deposits, 

332 

Reserve. Funds, 327 

Baptist.Chureh, 522 

Bark, Tanning, 649 

Barley, 850 - 

Barristers, 266, 386 

Batteries, Crushing, T54 

Beaches, Surfing, 37, 38, 43, 45 
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Bee Farming, 926 
Beef—. 
Consumption,907 
Export, 563, $08 
Prices, 798, 806, 803, 908 
Production, 794 
Supply, 794 
Beer — 
Brewcries, 659 
Liccnses— 
Brewers, 370 
Club, 371 
Hotel, 368, 370 
Beeswax, 803, 923 
Benefit Societies -—— 
Building, 337 
Friendly, 498 
Subventions, 503 
Benevolence—{see Hospitals, Charities}-— 
Aborigines Protection, 98, 461 
Asylums, 483, 487 
Collections, 489 
Dispensaries, 486, 502 
Expenditure, 460,464 
Homes, 483, 487 
Hospitals, 477 
Industrial Schools, 248, 470 
Leper Lazaret, 485 
Sceieties, 487 
Stxte Children’s Relief Board, 463 
Subsidy, 460, 464 
Beverages, Aleohclic— 
Licenses to Sell, 368, 370 
Manufacture, 659 
Billiards and Bagatelle Licenses, 371 
Bills— 
Exchange, 332 
Sale, 357 
Treasury, 307 
Births, 108, 943 
Birthplaces, 91 
Deaths in Child-hirth, 143 
Excess over Deaths, 82, 114 
Females, 111 
Ilegitimate, 111 
Tegitimation Act, 112 
Males, 111 
Maternity Allowances, 108, 465 
Mothers—- 
Ages, 115 
Deaths in Child-birth, 143 
Multiple, 113 
Notification, 118, 465 
Plural, 113 
Rates, 109 . 
Country Districts, 110 
IWegitimate, 111 
Legitimate, 112 
Urban Areas, 110 
Registration, 101 
Sex of Infants, 111 
Sydney and Suburbs, 110 
Bismuth, 187 
Blindness, 497 
Blind-deaf Mutes, 497 
Institutions, 248 
Blue-meta] Quarries, 205 
Blue Mountains, 39 


Boards— 
Abattoirs, 299, 794 
Aborigines Protection, 98, 461 
Closer Settlement, 753, 774 
Dental, 265 
Fire Commissioners, 348, 604 
Health, 459 
Housing, 515 
Hunter District Water and Sewerage, 

603, 613 : 

Tndustrial, 699 
Meat Industry, 299, 794 
Medical, 265 
Mctropolitan Hospitals, 459 
Military, 65 
Miners’ Accident Relief, 212 
Naval, 65 
Pastures Protection, 911 
Pharmacy, 265 
Pre-Maternity, 460, 464 
Prospecting, 154 
Railway Commissioners, 427 
Sludge Abatement, 153 
State Children’s Relief, 463 
Sydney Harbour Trust, 279, 525 
Tuberculosis Advisory, 133, 459, 486 
Water and Sewcrage, 603, 610 
Water Trusts, 883 
Western Land, 751 

Boiling-down and Tallow Refining, 648 

Bond, Articles in, 577 

Books, Paper, Printing — 
Factories, 664 
Imports, 573 
Postage, 411 

Bores, Artesian, 834 
Mining, 155 

Botanic Gardens, 37 

Bounties, Federal— 
Agricultural Products, 875 
Exports, 564 ‘ 
Fish, 626, 792, 955 
Tron and Steel, 184 
Kerosene, 201 
Manufactured Products, 626 . 
Wool Tops, 564, 627 

Boys in Mines, 158 

Bran, 659 

Brands, Stock, £03 

Brass, 655 

Bread, Prices, §00, S10 

Supply, 860 

Breadwinners, 672 

Brecding— 
Cattle, 898 
Horses, 871, 899 
Maize, 849 
Pigs, 921 
Poultry, $25 
Sheep, 893, 894 
Wheat, 837 

Breweries, 370, 659 .. 

Brickworks—- 
Government, 207, 652 
Private, 651 

Bridges, 431, 617, 619 

Brigades, Fire, 348, 604 


Broken TWill-— 
Factory District, 711 
Railways, 437 
Silver Mines, 172 
Tramweys, 453 
Bronze Coinage, 318 
Broom Millet, 851 
Buildings— 
Factory, 639 
Materials, 204 
Stones, 204 
Postal, 408 
Ships and Boats, 548 
Societies, 337 
Bulk Handling, Wheat, 845 
Bullion, Exports, 576 
Bureau— 
Em ployment, 728 
Government Tourist, 36 
Immigration, 634 
Meteorological, 25 
Microbiclegy, 460 
Statistics, 61 
Burrinjuck-— 
Railway, 432 
Reservoir, 42, 878 
Bursaries, 251 
Endowment Fund, 253 
Scholarships, 251 
Bush— 
Book Club, 272 
Nurses, 488 
Business Colleges, 244 
Licenses, 150 
Undertakings, Governmental, 279, 
280 
Butter— 
Export, §23 
Factories, 656, 657, $20 
Fats, 917 
Freights, 445, 924 
Imports into United Kingdom, 924 
Manufacture, 656, 918 
Milk, Separated, 918, 919 
Prices— 
London, £09 
Sydney— 
Retail, 810 
Wholesale, 806 
Production, $15, 919 
Value, 925 
Butterine, 656 : 
Cabinet Ministers, State, 58 
Cable Services, 416 
Cablegrams, 418 
Deferred 419 
Press, 420 
Week-end, 419 
Messages, 418 
Rates, 419 
Subsidised Press, 420 
Cadets (see also Defence), 67, 75 
Camels, 889, 802 
Prices, 905 
Camp Schools, 231, 245 
Canedian-Paci fie Mai 1 Service, 419; 415 
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Canals— 

Panama, 540 ~ 

Suez, 413, 415 
Canberra, 25, 43 
Canning—Provisions, 658, 935 
Capes and Headlends, 19 
Capital— 

Cities, 87 

Cast— 

Railways, 427, 435 
Tramways, 454 

Federal Territory, 25, 43, 53 

Invested in Factories, 638 
Capital Punishment, 397 
Cathclic Church, Roman, 521 
Cattle, 889, 890, 897 

Brands, 903 

Breeding, 888 

Calvings, 898 

Dairy, 890, 888 

Dogs, 911 

Expert, 899 

Herd Testing, $23 

Hides, 911 

Imports, $98, 899 

In varioug Countries, 662 

Marketing, 704 

Pricez, 797, 904 

Production, 794 

Saleyards, 795, SC4 

Slaughtering, 795, 907 

Stud, 898 

Tick, 914 


Causes of Death, Diseases, 125, 146 
Caves, Limestone, 22, 40 
Cement Manufacture, 206, 652 
Census, 79 
Aborigines, 97 
Enumerations, 79 
Population, 79 
Ages, 89, 102, 671° 
Aliens, 95 
Australian Capitals, 87 
Birth-places, 91 
Blind Persons, 497 
Capital Cities, 87 
Chinese, 97 
Conjugal Condition, 102, 676 
Country Districts, 87 
Deaf Mutes, 496 
Education, 213 
Expectation of Life, 507 
Federal Territory, 80 
Length of Residence, 84 
Metropolis, 85 
Municipalitics, 86, 88 
Naturalised British Subjects, 109 
Non-Europeans, 95 
Occupations, 672 
Religions, 523 
School Population, 213 
Sex Distribution, 88 
States, 81 
Sydney, 86 
Coreals— 
Barley, 850 
Maize, 847 
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Cereals—continued, 
Oats, 849 
Wheat, 828 
Certificates-— 
Auditor’s, 267 
Clerks, 267 
Local Government Officers, 267 
Mining, 153 
School, 250 
Ship Masteis and Officers, 538 
Shipping, 538 
Chaff, 648 
Chambers of Commerce, 578 
Charities--(see Benevolence, Hospitals) 
Collections, 489, 944 
Relief, State, 469, 464 
Charts, Coastal Surveys, 544 
Cheese— 
Export, 923 
Factories, 656, 926 
Making, 919 
Prices, 863, 810 
Production, 915, 920 
Value, 908 
Chemicals— 
Artesian Water, 36 
Factories, 666 
Laboratory, 149 
Standardisation, £03 
Child-birth, Deaths, 143 
Children— 
Ages at School, 223 
Anthropometry, 477 
Apprenticeship, 241 
State Children, 470 
Attending Schoo], 221 
Births, 108 
Boarding-out, 467, 469 
Causes of Death, 146 
Certificates for Work, 637 
Cottage Homes, 469 
Courts, 366, 463, 470 
Deaths, 118, 146 


Delinquent and Defective, 248, 366, 


463, 465. 
Dental Inspection, 474 
“Dependent, 248, 463, 466 
Employed in Theatres, 466 
“Examinations— 
Dental, 474 
Medical, 248, 474 
“Hygiene, 461 
legitimate— 
Births, t11 
Deaths, 121, 147 ; 
Infant Life Protection, 462, 464 
Institutions, 466, 471 
Juvenile Offenders, 366, 463, 470 
Labour in Factories, 634, 637 
Legitimation, 112 
Life Assurance, 338 
Medical Inspection, 248, 474 
Mortality, 118 
Causes, 146 
Country, 118 
Urban, 118 7 
‘Neglected, 366, 463, 466 
Nurseries, Day, 464 


Children—continued. 
Permits to Work, 638 
Probationary System, 472 
Protection, 366, 461, 464, 466: 
Reception House, 468 
School Age, 213 
School Diseases, 474 
Sex Distribution, 111 
State Relief Board, 463 
Street Trading, 463, 472 
Surviving at 5 years, 121 
Theatre Licenses, 466 
Vaccination, 477 
Chilled Meat, 540, 563, 908 
Chinese— 
Miners, 156 
Population, 97 
Chronology, 1 
Churches (se¢ also Religion) 
Census Records, 523 
Church and School Lands, 736 
Constitution and Government, 520 
Ministers for Celebration of Marria ges 
524 
Cigars and Cigarettes— 
Factories, 661 
Circuit Courts, 382 
Gities, 24, 581 
Population, 87 
Citizen Forces, 66, 69 
Citrus Fruits, 861 
City Underground Railway, 454 
Civil Ambvlance, 488 
Civil Jurisdiction, 375 
Clays, 207 
Clearances— 
Banks, 334 
Shipping, 527 
Clergy (sze also Religion), 520 
Clerical Workers, 638, 700 
Climate, 25 
Air Currents, 26 
Antarctic Depressions, 28 
Anticyclones, 26 
Climatolagical Data—- 
Coast, 30 
Plains, 33 
Slopes, 32 
Sydney, 30 
‘Tablelands, 31 
Cyclones, 26 
Divisions of State, 30 
Legislation, 25 
Meteorological Burcan, 25 
Meteorology, 25 
Observatory, 26 
Rainfall, 27 
Seasons, 27 
Signals, 25 
Snowfall, 30 
Stations, 25 
Temperature, 27, 30 
Weather, 26 
Wet and Dry Regicns, 29 
Winds, 27 
Clinics, Baby, 464 
School, 475 
Tuberculin, 486 


Clinics—continued 
University, 262 
Venereal Diseases, 487 

Closer Settlement (see Land), 753, 774 
Area, 755 
Fund, 281 
Promotion Act, 757 

Club Licenses, 371 

Coa] and Coal Mining, 190 
Accidents, 210, 732 
Analyses, 197 
Coke, 198, 668 
Collieries, 157 
Consumption, 192 
Cutting Machinery, 193 
Development, 191 
Divisional Records, 194 
Dust Committee, 197 
Employment, 156, 194, 680 
Exports, 192, 193, 576 
Gas Works, 668, 669 
Geological Age, 199 
Legislation, 150 
Miners, 156, 194 


Miners’ Accident Relicf. Fund, 212, 


732 
Northern District, 194 
Prices, 192, 197, 809 
Production, 192 
Proximate Analyses, 197 
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Cclleges— 
Deadtiel (ivleeay 246, 868 
Bnsiness, 244 
Military (Duntroon), 43, 71 
Naval, 75 | 
Teachers, 235 
University, Affiliated, 263 
Commerce, 562 
Chambers, 578 
Classification, Imports and Expoiis, 
567 
Commercial Causes, Court, 383 
Commonwealth— 
Legislation, 562 
Customs— 
Drawbacks, 564 
Duties, 284, 562 
Revenue, 284, 564 
Distribution of ‘Trade, 567 
British Empire, 567, 570 
Foreign Countries, 567, 572 
Excise Revenue, 284, 564 
Exports — 
Classification, 567 
Domestic, 574 
Imports, 566 
Legislation, £62 
Custoins and FEariff, 562 
Sea Carriage of Goods, 563 
Secret Commissions, 563 


Southern an] South-western District ‘Trade Descriptions, 563 


195 
State Mines, 196 
Wages, 158 


War, 563 
Local Industries, 563 
Preservation and Encouragersent,. 


Weighing Machinery Inspeetion, 390 563 


Western District, 195 
Working Days, 158 
Coast— 
Anchorages, 19 
Charts and Surveys, 544 
Climate, 30 
Configuration, 19 
Districts,.20, 39 
Harbour Lights, 541 
Headlands, 19 
Hospital, 459 
Indentations, 19 
Length, 19 
Lighthouses, 541 
Line, 19 
North, 45 
Rivers, 22 
Settlement, 769 
Shipping, 536 
Fares, 556 
Signal Stations, 541 
Sonth, 38 
Surveys, 544 
Tourist Attractions, 36 
Coffee, Prices, 810 
Coinage, 315 
Coke, 198, 668 - : 
Cold Storage Works, Municipal, 805 
Collections, Public, 489 
Hospital Saturday, 49% 
National Relief, 489 
United Charities, 49 
War Relief, 489 


Occupations, 672 
Oversea Trade, 566 
Re-exports, 576 
Ships Stores, 576 
Taritis, 562 
Training, 244 
Commission— 
Decentralisation in Railway Transit, 
432. 
Fish Supply, 79 
Food Supply a Prices, 813 
Improvement of Sydney and 'S 
- urbs, 434 
Interstate, 563 
Iron and Steel Industry, 183 
Necessary Commodities Control, 8132s 
Original, of New South Wales, 46 
Royal, of cual 64 * 
Trusts, 64 ; 
Commissioners 
Commercial. 
Ameriea, 578 
Asia, 577 
Canada, 578 
Fire, 348. 
Railway, 427 
Sydney Harbour Truat, 52 
Water Conservation and Trtigntion 
878 . 
Common Law, 374, 381 : 
Commonwealth: (see. Australie), 47 
Arbitration, os 
Bank, 323 - 
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Commonwealth—continucd, 
Tmmigration, 681 
Income Tax, 292 
Land Tax, 290 
Literary Fund, 512 
Railways, 432 
Communicable Diseases, 403, 485 
Com panies— 
Assurance, 338 
Incorporated, 335 
Insurance, 350 
Investment, 336 
Legislation, 335 
Limited, 336 
No-Liability, Mining 336 
Registration, 335 
Trading, 336 
Com pensation— 
Legislation— 
Commonwealth, 734 
State, 731 
Miners’, 212, 732 
Railways, 468 
Seamen’s, 561, 734 
Tramways, 477 
Workmen’s, 731 
Concentrates—Metals, 173 
Conciliation, Industrial (seeEm ployment), 
699 
Concrete Works, State, 655 
Condensed Milk, 656 
Condiments, 656 
Conditional Leases, 748 
Conditional Purchases, 741 
Balance outstanding, 312 
Conditional Purchase Leases, 748 
Conferences— 
Education, 219 
Interstate— 
Forestry, $32 
Statisticians, 81 
Congregational Chureh, 522 
Conjugal Condition, 102 
Female Workers, 676 
Conservation, Water, 878 
Conservatorium of Music, 264 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, 278 
Constitution (see also Government), 46, 48 
Constitutional Government, Cost, 58 
Consumption of~— 
Beef, 794 
Meat, 794 
Milk, 862 
Consumptive, Hospital, 459, 486 
Contagious Diseases, 403, 485 
Contract Immigrants, 96, 682 
Contracts, Mail, 412, 539 
Conventions, Federal, 47 
Conversion of Land Tenures, 743 
Conveyance, Lands, 354 
Convictions (Summary), 364, 367, 472 
Cooperage, 653 
Co-opetation— 
Agriculture, 874 
Building Societies, 337, 338 
Dairy Factories, 920 
Trading Societies, 337 


Copper, 175 
Prices, 163, 809 
Production, 176 
‘Works, 655 

Copyright, 387 

Coroners’ Courts, 372 

Corporate Bodies, 279, 298 

Cost of Living, Sydney, 713, 815 

Cottage Homes, Adults, 483 
Children, 469 


Council-- 
Uxecutive, 49 
Legislative — 
Constitution, 54 
First, 46 
Railway War, 71 
Country Towns Water Supply, 604, 605 
Courts— 
Admiralty, 375 
Appellate, 384 
Criminal, 385 
Full, 385 
Hich of Australia, 385 
Land, 384 
Privy Council, 386 
Quarter Sessiona, 384 
Supreme, 39+ 
Bankruptey, 361 
Children’s, 366, 463, 470 
Circuit, 382 
Coroners, 372 
District, 372 
Divorce, 378 
Equity, 375 
Tair Rents, 517, 946 
High (of Australia), 385 
Higher, 383 
Industrial Arbitration, 373, 700 
Licensing, 368 
Lower (Mavistrate’s) Courts, 363 
Children’s, 366, 463, 470 
First Offenders, 394 
Habitual Otfenders, 3 396 
Sentences, 366 
Small Debts, 368 
Marine Inquivy, 382, 55: 
Petty Sessions, 363 
Probates, 376 
Quarter Sessions, 383 
Rules, 375 
Smail Dehts, 368 
Superior, 383 
Civil Cases, 375 
Supreme, 374 
Wardens, 15) 
Cews, 890 
Cream, 657, 918 
Crews, 537 
Crime and Criminals (see Prisons) 
Criminals, Habitual, 396 
Influx Prevention, 405 
Jurisdiction, 382 
Crippled Childzen, 469 
Crops (see Agriculture) 
Area, 782, 819 
Double, 824 
Liens, 356 


Crops—tontinued, 
Relative Importance, 823 
Valne, 825 
Crown Lands (see also Land) 
Acts, 735, 738 
Cultivated, 782, 822 
Holdings, 785 
Leases, 751 
Leases (Mining), 151 
Cultivation (see Agriculture) 
Culverts, 620 : 
Currency, 315 
Metallic, 315 
Coinage — 
Bronze, 318 
Gold, 316 
Silver, 318 
Standard, 315 
Minting, 316 
Note, 319 
Customs (see Commerce) 
and Excise Revenue, 284, 564 
Cyclones, 26 
Dairying, 915 
Bacon and Hams, 657, 921 
Butter, 657, 915, 919 
By-products, 918, 920 
Cattle, 890, 915 
Cheese, 657, 915, 919 
Coastal Districts, 915 
Employment, 673, 689 
Exports, 923 
Factorics, Co-operative, 920 
Herd-testing, 923 
Implements, 925 
Inspection, 459 
Instruction, 246, 922 
Lard, 911, 922 
Machinery, 925 
Milk Yield, 915, 917 
North Coast, 915 
Prices, 803, 810 
Production, 787, 915 
Butter, 915 
Cheese, 915 
Milk, 915 
Value, 925 
Science Schools, 246, 877 
Share-farming, 916 
Supervision, 459 
Swine, 921 
Value, 925 
Darling River, 22 
Water Conservation, 887 
Dead Letters, 419 
Deaf, Mutism, 496 
Schools, 248 
Deaths, 116, 043 
Accidents, 143 
Ages, 122 
Apoplexy, 136 
Appendicitis, 14] 
Bright’s Disease, 142 
Bronchitis, 139 
Cancer, 135 
Causes, 125 
Centenarians, 122 
Child-birth, 143 
Cirrhosis of Liver, 141 


INDEX, 957 


Deaths—continucd. 
Convulsions, 137 
Coroners’ Inquiries, 272 
Country Districts, 117 
Croup, 131 
Debility, 126 
Diabetes, 136 
Diarrhea and Enteritis, 141 
Digestive Disorders, 141 
Diphtheria, 131 
Gaols, 402 
Gastritis, 141 
General Diseases, 126 
Hemorrhage (Brain), 136 
Heart Disease, 138 
Illegitimate Children, 121, 148 
Index of Mortality, 125 
Infants, 118 
Iufecticus Diseases, 128 
Influenza, 132 
Inquests, 372 
Insanity, 138 
Local Diseases, 126 
Measles, 130 
Meningitis, 136 
Metro polis, 117 
Nephritis, 142 
Phthisis, 132 
Pneumonia, 139 
Prisons, 402 
Rates-— 

Country and Urhan, 117 
Diseases, 128 
General, 116 
Tn Ages, 118, 122 
Registration, 101 
Scarlet Fever, 130 
Seasonal Occurrence, 145 
Smallpox, 127 
Suicides, 144, 372 
Total, 116 
Tuberculous Diseases, 132: 
Typhoid, 128 
Violence, 143 
Whooping Ccugh, 13k 
Debentures, 302 
Debt— 
Bankruptcy, 351 
Courts, Smal}, 368 
Imprisonment, 394 
Tocal Authorities, 598 
Public, 305 
Security, 312 
State, 305 
Commissioners, 301 
Security, 312 

Decentralisation, Railway, 482 

Dedications cf Land, 758 

Defence, 64 
Australian Navy, 72 
Auxiliary Organisation, 68 
Aviation School, 72 
Cadets, 67, 68 
Citizen Forces, 69 
European War, 77 
Expenditure, 76 
Factories, 75, 664 
Forces, 70, 74 

Cadet, 67 
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Defence—continued, 
Forces—continued; 
Citizen, 69 
Expeditionary, 17 
Military, 70 
Naval, 74 
Junior Cadets, 67 
Land, 66 
Legislation, 65 
Liability for Service, 66 
Mihtary, 66 
Board, 65. 
College, 71 
Training, 67, 247 
Militia: F Forces, | 69. 
Naval, 72 
Board, 65 
College, 15 
orees, 74 
ee Royal, 76 


envy 
v"Bastralian, 72 
ser 720 


‘Training, 67, 75 
College, 75 
Ships, 75 
Rifle Clubs, 70 
Senior Cadets, 68 
Small Arms Factory, 76 
Scldiers’ Club, 76 
Uniform Railw vay Gauge, 470 
Universal Training, 67 
University Course, 260 
War Railwey Council, 71 
Vessels, 73 
Delinquent and Defective Children, 248, 
463, 466 
Demonstration Farms, 870, 876 
Density of Population, 85 
Dentists, 265 
Clinic, 248, 475 
Dental Board, 265 
Hospital, 265 
Inspection of School Children, 474 
ees ation, 265 
School, 265 
~ Departments (see Government) 
“Departures, 83, 943 (see Emigration) 
Dependent Children, 248, 463, 466 
Deposits— 
Bank, 332 
Building Societies, 338 
Savings Bank, 248, 325 
Trading Pank, 332 
Trading and Investment Companies, 
336 
Deserted Wives and. Children, 295, 462, 
468 
Designs and Trade Marks, 387 
Destitution—Public Expenditure, 460~ 
464 
Diamonds, 202 
Drills, 155 
Diatomaceous Earth, 209° 
Disasters and Wrecka, 553 
Discount Rates, 333 


Discase, Animals, 459 
Meat, 459 
Persons— 
Causes of Death, 126: 
Classification, 126 
Contagious, 403, 485 
Hospital Treatment, 485 
Industrial, 727 
Notifiable (Infectious), 408, 485 
Quarantine, 485, 552: 
School Children, 474 
Seasonal Prevalence, 145 
Treatment in Hospitals, 481 
Plants, 552 
Dislocations, Industrial, 720 
Duration, 724 
Settlements, 725 
Dispensaries— 
Friendly Society, 502 
Tuberculosis, 462 
Distilleries, 660 
Distribution, of Food, 790 
Bread, 800 
Fish, 790, 793 
Fruit, 804 
Meat, 804 
Milk, 802 
Vegetables, 801 
District Courts, 372 
Districts, Tourist, 36 
Alpine Snowfe Ids, 41 
Blue Mountains, 39 
Hawkesbury, 43 
THlawarra, 38 
Jenolan and other Caves; 40 
Kesciuskeo, 41 
New England Highlands, 44 
North Coast, 45 
Northern Lakes, 44 
South Coast, 38 
Southern Highlands, 42 : 
Sydney and Surroundings, 36 © 
Dividends of Banks, 334 
Divorce, 378 
Courts, 378 
Grounds of Suit, 380 
Matrimonial Causes 
378 
Petitions, 379 
Remarriage, 106 
Sex of Petitioners, 379 
Docks and Slips, 546, 665 
Dogs-- 
Cattle and Shoep, 911 
Native, 911 
Registration, 872 
Domestic Em ployment, 672 
Production, 575 
Science, 245 
Wages, 715 
Donkeys, 889, 902 
Prices, 905 
Double Cropping, 783, 824 
Drawbacks, Customs, 564 
Dredging, 152 
Gold, 167 
Riarbours-and Rivers, 545 


Jurisdiction, 
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Dredging—continuwed. 
Leases, 168 
Output, 168 
Plant, 168 
Tin, 180 
Drills, Diamond and other, 155 
Drink (see Beverages) 
Drunkenness, 398 
Dry Farming, 837 
Dumb Persons, 248, 496 
Duntroon Military College, 71 
Daplication, Railway, 429 
Duties— P 
Customs, 284, 562 
Death, 283 
Excise, 284 
Stamp, 279, 283 
Dwellings, 515 
Building Societies, 337 
Chippendale, 519 
Fair Rents Act, 517 
Garden Suburbs, 518 
Government Provision (see Housing 
Board), 518 
Housing Board, 518 
Materials, 516 
Municipal Provision, Sydney, 519, 583 
Occupied, 515 
Rental Values, 517 
State Advances, 520 
Workers, 519, 730 
Early Closing, 718 
Early Settlement, 736 . 
Economies, University Course, 244 
Education, 213 
Accommodation in State Schools, 227 
Administrative Offices, 228 
Ages of Students, 223 
Agriculture, 245, 868, 870 
Annual Cost, State Schools, 226 
Art Gallery, 272 
Attendance of Students, 222 
Blind, 248, 497 
Bursaries, 251 
Business Colleges, 244 
Camp Schools— 
Railway, 931 
Rural, 245 
Census Records, 213 
Centralisation. of Schools, 229 
Commervial, 244 
Commission, 219 
Conference, 219 
Conservatorium of Music, 264 
Consolidation, Smell Schools, 229 
Continuition Schools, 232 
Cookery Classes, 245 
Deaf and Dumb, 248 
Development, Recent, 218 
Diffusion, 213 
District Schools, 234 
Domestie Schools, 232, 234, 245 
Enrolment, 221 
Examinations, 249 
Expenditure, State, 220, 226 
Federal Capital Territory, 231 
Fees in State Schools, 218 
Higher, 232 ~ 


Education—continued, 
Illiteracy, 213 
Inspection, 239, 248, 474 
Kindergarten, 243 ee 
Leaving Certificate, 234, 250 
Libraries, 270-— - : ‘* 
Minimum Attendance, 218 © 
Montessori Methods, 243 
Muscuins, 268 : 7 
Music, Conservatorinin, 264 
Parents & Citizens’ Associations, 239 
Private Schools, 221,239 - 
Ages of Scholars, 223 
Attendance, 222 
Denominational, 224 
Enrolment, 222 
Teachers, 221 
Qualifying Certificate, 234, 250 
Ragged Schools, 248 : 
Ratlway Institnte, 244, 478 
Reformatovies, 248, 470 
Religion— 
Instruction in State Schools, 226 
of Scholars, 224 — 
Savings Banks, Schoel, 248 
Scholarships aad Bursaries, 251 
Schools— 
Ages of Students, 223 
Agricultural, 245 
Attendanes, 222 
Boards, 239 
Bursaries, 251 
Denomination, 224, 240 
Enrolment, 221 
Kindergarten, 243 
of Arts, 274 
Population, 213 
Private, 221, 239 
Ragged Schools, 248 
Sydney Grammar, 240 
Scientific Societics, 267 
State Schools— 
Ages of Students, 223 
Attendance, 222 
Camp— 
Railway, 231 
Rural, 245 
Classification, 230 
Consolidation, 22° 
Continuation, 232 
District, 234 
Evening, 230, 233 
Expenditure, 226 
Farm, 246, 877 
Health of Children, 248, 474 _ 
High, 233 
Industrial, 248, 470 
Kindergarten, 243 
Medical Inspection of Children, 
248, 474 
Montessori Methods, 243 
Primary, 228 
Public, 221 
Reformatory, 248, 470 
School Boards, 229 
Secondary, 228, 232 
Subsidised, 280 
Superior, 232 
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Education —continued, 
State Schools—continued, 
Syllabus, 219 
System, 217 
Teachers— 
Private, 221, 210 
State, 235 
University, 259 
Technical, 241 
College, 241 
Enrelment of Students, 242 
Expenditure, 226 
High School, 234 
Scholarships, 252 
Trade Schools, 241 
Training, 235 
Travelling, 231 
University of Sydney, 254 
Eggs— 
Laying Competitions, 925 
Pricas, 806 
Production, $25 
‘ight-Hour Committees, 691 
Hight-Hours Act, 717 
Elections— 
Commonwealth, 51 
Franchise— 
Commonwealth Parliament, 51 
Shires, 609 
State Parliament, 54 
Legislation, 54 
State, 54, 55 
Electorates Distribution, 56 
Electricity— 
Coal Cutting, 193 
Factory, 640 
Generation, 668 
Light, 668 
Power, 669 
Railways, 434 
State Power Supply, 669 
‘Tolegraphs, 407, 415 
Tramways, 53 
Water power Schemes, 669 
Emigration, 82, 83, 683, 943 
Employment, 671 
Age Classification, 671 
Agreements, 708 
Agriculture, 678, 680, 864 
Apprenticeship, 470, 718 
Arbitration, Industrial, 693 
Assistants, 674 
Awards, Industrial, State, 707 
Hours of Work, 717 
Breadwinners, 672 
Bureau, 728 
Census Records, 671 
Children, 463, 466, 472 
Class and Status, 673 
Commercial Class, 672 
Dairying, 678, 680 
Dependents, 672 
Dislocations, 720 
Disputes, 697 
Distribution— 
Age, and Sex, 671 
Industry, 672 
Domestie Class, 672 


Employment—continued. 
Early Closing, 718 
Employecs— 

Census Records, 673 
Sex Distribution, 673 
Untons— 
Industrial, 687 
Trade, 690 
Employers— 
Census Records, 673 
Liability, 731 
Unions— 
Industrial, 690 
Trade, 690 
Factories, 625, 633 
Aduits, 634 
Age Distribution, 634 
Children, 634 
Females, 654 
Occupational Status, 638 
Sex Distribution, 634 
Time Worked, 629 
Wages, 629 
Vemales, 676 
Fluctuations, 720 
srades of Occupation, 673 
Importation of Labour, 681 
Industrial— 
Accidents, 726 
Agreements, 708 
Arbitration, 693 
Classes, 672 
Diseases, 727 
Disloextions, 720 
Disputes, 697 
Legislation, 692, 696, 699 
Unions, 687 
Intermittency, 720 
Labour— 
Adequacy, 681 
Bureau, 728 
Federations, 691 
Legislation, 692, 696, 699 
Living Wage, 713 
Manufacturing, 679 
Minimum Wage, 716 
Mining, 156, 678, 680 
Occupations, 672 
Outworkers, 719 
Pastoral, 678, 680 
Postal, 409 
Primary Producers, 672 
Prisoners, 401 
Professional Class, 672 
Proprietors, 673 
Railways and Tramways, 478 
Rates of Wages, 712 
Registry Otfices— 
Labour Bureau, 728 
Shipping, 555 
Seasonal] Slackness, 720 
Sex Distribution, 672 
Shipping, 537, 550 
Status, Occupational, 673 
Strikes and Lockouts, 720 
Causes, 724 
Convictions, 709 
Duration, 723 
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Em ployment—continued. 
Strikes and Lockouts—continued. 
Principal, 722 
Results, 725 
Sottlements, 725 
Teachers, 221, 235, 240 
Trade Unions, 687 


Transport and Communication, 672 


Unemployment, 727 
Relief, 728 
Unions— 
Industrial, 687 
Trade, 687 
Wages, 158, 550, 712 
Boards, 699 
Factories, 629 
Minimum, 716 
Rates, 707 
Women and Girls, 676 
Enclosed Lands, 781 
Endowment-— 
Assurance, 338 
Bursary, 253 
Municipalities, 279 
Shires, 279 
University, 256 
Engineering— 
Local Government Certificate, 267, 
610 
Mining Certificate, 153 
University, 258 
Works, 655 
England, Chureh of, 520 
Hasilage, 853 
Enumeration, Census, 79 
Hquity— 
Jurisdiction, 375 
Procedure, 375 
Essential] Oils, 667 
Estates— 
Absenteces, 359 
Deceased, 358, 378, 378 
Real— 
Mortgages, 355 
Transactions, 353 
Resuntption, 753 
Estimates of Population, 81 
Eucalyptus Oil, 667 
Examinations— 


Medical—School Children, 248, 474 


g6r 


Expenditure, Public, 275, 278 


Business Undertakings, 279, 280 
Defence, 76 

Education, 220, 226 

General Government, 279, 280 
Heads, 279 

Immigration, 313 

Loan, 303, 304 

Net, 278 

Parliamentary Government, 59 
Pensions, 279 

Postal Services, 408 

Railway, 427, 438 

State Children, 464 

System, 275 

Tramway, 474, 475 


Experiment Farms, 246, 869 


Plots, 872 


Explosives, 664 
Exports, 566, 575 


Annual Average, 566 
Bacon and Hams, 923 
Beef, 908 
Bounties, 564 
Butter, 923 
Cattle, $99, 907 
Domestic Produce, 575 
Dairying, 923 
Pastoral], 911 
Hides, 911 
Horses, 900 
Truit, 864 
Inspection, 563 
Legislation, 562 
Meat, 563, 908 
Plants, 864 
Prices, 810 
Rabbits and Hares, 910, 913 
Skins, 911, 913 
Re-exports, 576 
Supervision, 562 
Tallow, 910 
Timber, 911 
To British Possessions, 567, 570 
Foreign Countries, 567, 570 
United Kingdom, 567, 579 
Values, 566 
Vegetables, 864 
Wheat, 843 
Wool, 894, 895 
Wool Tops, 564 


School, 249 
University, Public, 249 
Exchange of Land, 744 


Extradition, 405 
Eye-sight of School Children, 476 
Factories, 625 


Exchange Rates, 333 
Settlement, Banks, 334 
Ixcise— 
Duties, 283, 565 
Legislation, 562 
Quantities on which paid, 565 
Revenue, 283, 564 
Sugar, 565 
Executions, 397 
Executive Council, 49 
Expectation of Liie— 
Australian Population, 507 
Friendly Societies, 506 
Expeditions, Scientific, 54 


Accidents, 726 
Act, 626 
Age of Employees, 634 
Bounties for Products, 626 
Buildings, 639 
Capital Investments, 638 
Child Labour, 634, 637 
Classification, 628 
Aerated Waters, 659 
Agricultural— 
Implements, 655 
Products, Treating, 64S 
Ale and Beer, 659 
Arms and Explosives, 664 
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Factories—continued, Factories—-continued. 
Classification—continued, Classification—continued, 

Art Metal, 655 Grease, 630 
Bacon Curing, 657, 920 Hat and Cap, 663 
Basketware, 670 Heat, Light, and Power, 668 
Bedding, 666 Hosiery, 662 
Beer and Ale, 659 Ice, 656 
Billiard-table Making, 666 Ink, Polish, &c., 666 
Biscuits, 656 Instruments, Musical, 664 
Boats, 665 Surgical and Scientific, 667 
Boiling Down, 648 Tron Works, 655 
Booke, Paper, Printing, 664 Jam and Pickle, 659 
Boot and Shoe, 663 Jewellery, 667 
Bottles, 651 Joinery, 653 
Box and Case, 653 Kerosene, 668 
Brass and Copper, 655 Knitting, 662 
Breweries, 659 Lead Mills, 655 
Bricks, 651 Leatherware, 670 
Brooms and Brushes, 670 Lime Works, 651 
Batter, 657, 920 : Manures, Artificial, 666 
Cabinetmaking, 665 Marble, 651 
Candle, 650 Margarine, 656 
Cap, 663 Meat Preserving, 658 
Case, 653 Medicines, 666 
Cement, 652 Metal Works, Machinery, 654 
Cheese, 657, 02 Milk, Condensed, 656 
Chemicals, 666 Millinery, 661 
Cigars and Cigarettes, 661 Mills— 
Clay Works, 651 Flour, 658 
Clothing and Textiles, 661 Saw, 653 
Coachbuilding, 665 Sugar, 656 
Coke Works, 668, 670 Tweed and Woollens, 661 
Condensed Milk, 656 Minor Wares, 670 
Condiments, 656 Motors, 665 
Confectionery, 656 Musical Instruments, 664 
Cooperage, 653 Oatmeal, 656 
Co-operative Dairy, 920 Oils and Fats, 650 
Cordage, 661 Oilskins, 661 
Cordials, 659 Ore Dressing, 655 
Comflour, 656 Paints and Varnishes, 666 
Creameries, 657, 920 Papermaking, 664 
Cutlery, 655 Pastoral Products, 648 
Cyanide Works, 655 Perambulator, 665 
Cycles, 665 Photo Engraving, 664 
Dairy, 657, 920 Pickles, 656 
Defence Supplies, 75, 664 Pipes and Tiles, 651, 653 
Distilierics, $60 Pottery Earthenware, 651 
Docks and Slips, 665 Preserving Works— 
Dressmaking, 661 Fish, 658 
Drags and Chenticals, 666 Fruit, 659 
Dye Works, 664 Meat, 658 
Electricity, 668 Printing, 664 
Electrotyping, 664 Railway Workshops, 655 
Engineering, 655 Raw Materials, 648 
Essential Oils, 667 Refineries-— 
Explosives, 664 Metal, 655 
Fellmongering, 648 Sugar, 661 
Fertilisers, 666 Refrigerating, 656 
Fish Preserving, 658 Rope, 661 
Flour Mills, 658 Saddlery, 665 
Food and Drink, 656 Sailmaking, 661 
Foundries, 655 Sauces, 656 
Freezing Works, 658 Sausage-skin making, 648 
Furniture and Bedding, 666 Saw Mills, 653 
Furriers, 661 Scientific Instruments, 667 
Galvanised Tron, 655 Ship and Boat Building, 665 
Gasworks, 669 Shirts, 661 


Glass, 651 Shoe and Bcot, 663 
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Factories—continued. Fair Rents Act, 517 
Classification—continued. Fallowing, 840 
Slate, 651 Falls— 


Slop Clothing, 661° 
Smal] Arms, 76, 664 
Smelting, 655 
Soap and Candles, 680 
Spices, 656 
Stereotyping, 664 
Stone, Clay, Glass, 651 
Stoves and Ovens, 655 
- Sugar Mills, 656 
Surgical], Scientific Appliances, 667 
Tailoring, 661 
Tallow Refining, 648 
Tanneries, 648 
Tents, Tarpaulins, 661 
Ties, 661 
Tiles, 651 
‘Timepieces, 687 
Tinsmithing, 655 
‘Tobaeco, 656 
Toys, 670 : 
Tramway Workshops, 685 
Umbrellas, 670 — - 
Upholstering, 666 
Vehicles, Saddlery, 664 
Vinegar, 656 
Waggon Building, 665 
Wickerware, 670 
Wire-working, 655 
Wood-working, 653 
Woollen Mills, 661 
Woolscouring, 648 
Costs, Running, 646 
Country, 631 
Early Records, 625 
Employment, 625 
Children, 634 
Women and Girls, 634, 635 
Establishments, 625, 628, 630 
Location, 631 
Number, 630 
Size, 632 
Expansion, 625 
Females employed, 635, 636 
Fertilisers, 666 
Fuel used, 646 
Inspection, 626, 711 
Juveniles employed, 635 
Land and Buildings, 638 
Legislation, 626. 
Location, 681 
Machinery and Plant, 625, 628, 640 
Materials used, 646 
Mechanical Power, 623, 640 
Metropolitan, 639 
Outworkers, 719. 
Production, 644 
Registration, 626 
Salaries, 641 
Size of Establishments, 632 
Slips, 665 
State Clothing, 663 
Time Worked, 629 
Urban, 626 
Value of Production, 625: 
Wages, 625, 641 _ 


Apsley, 44 

Belmore, 42 

Fitzroy, 42 

Katoomba, 40 

Leura, 40 

Loddon, 42 

Minne-ha-ha, 40 

Tia, 44 

Wentworth, 40 
¥F,A.Q. Standard Wheat, Sit 
Fares— 

Ferry, 555 

Rail, 463 

Steamer, 556 

Tram, 473 
Farm Home, Children, 469, 470 
Farmers’ Winter Schools, 247, 868 
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Farming and Farms (sce also Agriculture) 


Bees, 926 
Dairying, 915 
Experiment, 248, 869 
Fallowing, 840 
Farmers’ Plots, 872 
Winter Schools, 247, 868 
Implements, 655, 864 
Trrigation, ' 747, 873 
Methods, D oy 837 
Poultry, 92 
Produce Prices, 896 
Schools, 246, 877 
Share, 827, 916 
Farrer— 
Scholarships, 253, $72 
Wheats, 837 
Fats and Oils, 650, 911 
Fat Stock, 903 
Federal Capital Territory, 25, 53 
Schools, 231 
Federal Elections, 51 
Government, 47 
Parliament, 59 
Federation (see also Australia) 
Labour, 691 
Feeble-minded, 474, 496 
Female— 
Labour, Factories, 635 
Occupations, 676 
Fences— 
Enclosed Lands, 781 
Rabbit-proof, 912 
Ferries, 620 
Private, Sydney Harbour, 555 
State, 555 
Fertilisers, 666, 866 
Finance— 
Private, 315 
Assurance, 338 
Banking, 323 
Companies, 335 
_ Co-operative Societies— 
Building, 387, 338 
Trading, 337 
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Finance—contin ued. 


Private—cozrtinued, 
Currency, 315 
Friendly Sccieties, 498 
Hospital, 478 
Incomes for Taxation, 287 
Tnsuranee, 348 
Local Government, 588 
Mortgages, 255 
Probates, 358, 376 
Property, 858 
Real Estate, 353 
Savings Banks, 248, 324 
University, 257 
Public, 275 
Common wealth— 
Australian Notes, 320 
Bank of Australia, 323 
Bounties, 184, 201, 564 
Coinage, 315 
Customs, 284, 564 
Financial Relation with States, 
314 
Tmmigration, 683 
Pensions, 511 
Postal Business, 408, 424 
Referenda, 52 
Statc— 
Accounts, 275 
Appropriations, Loan, 301 
Banking, 276 
Commonwealth, Relations with, 


314 
Debts, 301, 305, 312 
Accounts— 


Gencral, 802 

Railways, 302 
Appropriations, 301 
Loans, 261 

Cost of Raising, 308 
Old Deficiency, 278 
Repayment, 201, 310 
Beeurity, 312 
Sinking Funds, 310 
Stock, 302 

Leoeal Issues, 302 
Treasury Bills, 302 

Expenditure, 275, 278, 947 
Business Undertakings, 279, 280 
Education, 220, 226 
Governmental, 279, £80 
Hnmigration, 313 
Loan, 303, 304 
Mining, Prospecting Vote, 155 
Net, 278 
Parliament, 59 
Pensions, 279 
Per Capita, 280 
Police and Prison Services, 406 
Railways, 279, 427, 48 
Svsten, 275 
Undertakings— 
Business, 279, 2: 
Industrial, 279, 280 
Funds— 

Closer Settlement, 281 

Consolidated Revenue, 278 

Public Works, 281 


Finance—continued, 
Funds—continued. 
Sinking, 310 
Special Deposits, 299 
Trust, 299 
Loans, 301 
Account, 302 
Appropriations, 301 
Character of Stock, 307, 311 
Cost of Raising, 308 
Date of Maturity, 308 
Funded Stock issued locally, 
306 
General Loan Account, 276 
Public Debt, 205 
Rates of Interest, 307 
Redemptions and Sinking 
Fund, 301, 310 
Security, 312 
Treasury Bills, 302 
Local Authorities, 279: (sce also 
Boards). 
Pensions, 388, 5¢8 
Relations with Commenwealth, 
314 
Revenue, 275, 947 
Taxation, 283 
Income, 287 
Land, 287 
Probate, 283 
Stamp Duties, 279, 283 
Fines, Imposed by Courts, 366, 393 
Tire— 
Bricks, 207 
Brigades, 348, 604 
Clay, 207 
Commissioners, 348, 604 
Inquests, 372 
Insurance, 348, 351 
Occurrences, 604 
Firms, Registration, 335 
First Aid, 211, 488 
Mines, 211 
Railways, 448 
First Offenders, 394 
Fish and Fisheries, 933 
Acclimatisation, 936 
Boats and Gear, 933 
Bounty, 626, 935 
Canning, 658, 792 
Conditions of Industry, 7£0, 793 
Consumption, 791 
Control, 933 
Crabs, 934 
Crayfish, 791, 934 
Department, 933 
Distribution, 790, 793, 8C5 
Employment, $38 
Fresh, 793 
Handling, 790 
Industry, 933 
Investigation, 935 
Licenses, 933 
Marketing, 790, 805 
Markets, 790, 805 
Nets, 793 
Oysters, 792, 933 
Potentialities, 936 


Fish and Fisheries—continued, 
Prawns, 934 
Preserving, 626, 658, 792, 935 
Prices, 791, 793 
Production, 935 
Resorts, 38, 43, 45 
Royal Commission, 780 
Supply, 791, 934 
Trawling, 933, 934 
Trout, 4), 936 
Value of Production, 935 
Whaling, 934 
Flocks, Sheep, 92 
Flour— 
Milling, 658 
Prices, 800, 806 
Fodder, Green, 852 
Food— 
Factories, 656 
Inspection, 803 
Manufacture, 656 
Prices— 
Retail, 810 
Wholesale, £05 
Production, 789 
Purity, £03 
Royal Commission, 790, 820 
Standardisation, 803 
Supply, 799, 813, 830 
Bread, 809 
Fish, 791 
Fruit, 800 
Meat, 794 
Milk, 801 
Potatoes, 801 
Forage (see Fodder)— 
Forces— 
Cadet, 67 
Citizen, 69 
Expeditionary, 77 
Military, 70 
Naval, 74 
Police, 388 
Forecasts, Weather, 25 
Foreign Countries, Trade, 567, 572 
Forestry, 927 
Avea of Forested Lands, 927 
Commercial Timbers, 927 
Department, 927 
Employment, 678 


INDEX. 


Forestry—continued, 


Timber— 
Licenses, 931 
Physics, 932 
Rate of Growth, 929 
Royalty, 931 

Tree Planting — 
Local Authorities, 932 
State, 930 


Formation, Geological, 149 
Foster Hoimes, 466, 469 
Foundation of New South Wales, 1, 46, 79 
Yowls, Prices, 806 
Foxes, 911 
Franchise— 


Parliamentary— 
Absent Voting, 55 
Commonwealth, 51 
State, 54 

Shires, 609 

Women’s, 55 


Freehold Lands, 776 
Freights, 445, 540 


Butter, 445, 540, 924 
Meat, 445, 540 
Minerals, 445 
Produce, 445 
Railways, 445 
Shipping, 540 
Wheat, 540, 845 
Wool, 445, 540 


French Mail Service, 414, 415 


Friendly Societies, 498 


‘Frozen Meat, 540, 563, £98 
Fruit— 


Canning, 655 
Citrus, 861 
Gardens, 830 
Imports, 864 
Marketing, 801, 804 
Production, 860 
Supply, 8¢0 


Fuel used in Factories, 646 


Fugitive Offenders, 405 
Funds— — 


Charitable Relief, 489 
Closer Settlement, 281 
Consolidated Revenue, 278 
Public Works, 281 


Trust and Special Deposits, 299 


War Relief, 489, 944 


Furs, 911 


Grazing Rights, 931 
Growth of Timber, 929 
Industries, 930 

Interstate Conferences, 932 
Licenses and Permits, 931 
Nurseries, 929 
Occupation Perinit, 931 
Plantations, 930 

Prison Labour, 401,920 
Reserves, 737 

Revenue, 931 
Ringbarking, 931 

Royal Commission, 927 
Royalties, 931 

Saw Mills, 653, 930 
Tanning Bark, 649 


Gallery, Art, 272 
Gaols (see Priscns), 
Gardens— 
Botanic, 37 
Fruit, 8€0 
Market, 863 
School, 245 
Zoclogical, 38 
Gas— 
Gasworks, 607, 668, 669 
Industry, 700 
Manufacture, 668, 669 


Regulation of Industry, 700 


Gange— 
Railways, 450 
Tramways, 453 
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Gem Stones, 202 
Geography, 17 
Anchorages, 19 
Area—Australia, 17 
British Empire, 18. . 
New South Wales, 17, 735 
Bays, 19 
Boundaries, 18 
Capes, 19 
Caves, 22, 40 
Cities and 'Towns, 24 
Coast Line, 19 
Currents, 34 
Harbours, 19 
Headlands, 19 
Inleis, 19 
Islands, 20 
Lakes, 23 
Meteorology, 25 
Mineral Springs, 22 
Mountains, 2] 
Plains, 20 
Ports, 19 
Rainfall, 27 
Rivers, 22 
Seasons, 27 
Surface, 20 
Survey — 
Magnetic, 19 
Trigonometrical, 19 
Tides, 34 
Volcanoes, Extinct, 21 
Winds, 27 
Geclogy— 
Formation, 23, 149 
Muzeum, 149 
Surveys, 149 
Goats, 889, 902 
Gold, 164 
Alluvial, 164, 166 
Auriferous Reefs, 165 
Batteries, 154 
Bullion, 317 
Chinese Miners, 156 
Cobar Field, 167 
Coinage, 316, 317 
Currency, 315 
Development, 164, 167 
Discovery, 149, 164 
Dredging, 167 
Miners, 156 
Minting, 316 
Occurrence, 164 
Output, 165, 168 
Plant, 168 
Prices, 163 
Production, 165 
Reefs, 165 
Reserves, 331 
Goods, Carriage — 
Railway, 441, 444 
Rates, 445 
Sea, 562 
Tramway, 457 


Gourd Crops, 864 


Government, Commonwealth, 47 (see'also 


Australia) 

Docks, 546 

Local, 61, 579 
Acts, 579 
Areas, 582 
Balance-sheets, 597, 603 
Boards and Trusts, 603 
Bridges, 617, 619 
Certificates of Qualification, 610 
Cities, 581 
City of Sydney, 582. 

Finances, 585 
Councils, 580 
Country— 

Municipalities, 88, 593 

Towns Water Supply, 604 
Divisions, 85, 582 
Endowments, 279, 579 

Municipalities, 585, 595 

Shires, 579, 580 
Expenditure, Munictpalities, 573 

Shires, 593, 602 
Extension Act, 581 
Ferries, 620 
Finances (sec also Finance), 588 
Franchises, 580, 609 
Income, 595, 601 
Incorporation, 582 
Legislation, 579 
Lighting, 607, 608 
Loaus, 593, 595, 598, 601 
Municipalities, 85, 582 

Country, 87, 593 

Loans, 593, 595, 598 

Markets, 804 

Population, 85, $8, 582 

Rating, 585 

Roads, 619 

Sewerage, 606 

Suburban, 85, 593 
Parks, 623 
Population, 85, 88, 582 
Rating, 585, 599, 600. 
Referenda, 639 
Roads, 617 
Sewerage, 606, 610, 615 
Shires, 599 
Suburbs, 85, 593 
Sydney, 85, 582 

Finances, 585 

Greater, 583: 

Progress, 592 
Taxation, 603 
Valuations, 585, 599 
Water and Sewerage— 

Country Towns, 604, 605 

Hunter District, 613 

Metropolitan, 610 

State, 46, 49, 54 
Administrative Arrangements, 61 
Aid— 

Mining, 154 

Religion, 520 

Settlers; 874 
Asylums, 483 
Banks, 324 
Brickworks, 267 


Government-—continued, 
State-—continued, 
Children’s Relief, 463 
Coal Mines, 196 
Constitution, 46 
Convalescent Hospitals, 484 
Departments, 61, 150, 868 
Expenditure (sce Finance) 
Ferries, 555 
Forest Nursery, 930 
Hospitals, 459, 466, 486 
Housing Areas, 518 
Infants’ Homes, 466, 469 
Labour Bureau, 728 
Litigation, 386 
Pensions, 509 
Quarries, 205 
Railways, 427 
Relief Orders, 489 
Revenue (seg Finance) 
Savings Banks, 324 
Shipping Ovfices, 555 
Tourist Bureau, 36 
Tramways, 453 
Trawling, 792 
Governor— 
General, 48 
Powers, 49 
State, 49 
Succession, 48, 49 
Gradients of Railways, 435 
Grading of Wheat, 843 
Grammar School, Sydney, 240 
Grassed Lands, 783 
Grasses, Artificially Sown, 822, 852 
Grazing— 
Areas, 781 
Permits, 931 
Great Britain, Trade, 567, 571 
Greater Sydney, 583 


Habitual Criminals, 396 
Hams and Bacon, 656 
Handling of Wheat, 843 
Harbours, 19 (sce also Ports} 

Coff’s, 45 

Lights, 542 

Middle, 37 

Sydney, 20, 36 

Trust, 279, 525 

Hares, 911, 915 
Hawkers and Pedlers’ Lieenses, 371 
Hawkesbury — 

Agricultural College, 246, 868 

Railway Bridge, 431 
Hay— 

Area, 851 ; 

Trrigation Settlement, 883 

Production, 851 
Hazardous Occupations, 505 
Health Boaxd, 459 

Department of Public, 459 

Publicity Branch, 460 
Herds— 

Dairy, $90 

Testing, 923 - 


INDEX, 


Hides— 
Export, 91 
Tanning, 670 
High— 
Court of Australia, 385 
Schools, 228, 233 
Scholarships, 254 
Higher Courts Operations, 383 
Highlands,— 
New England, 44 
Southern, 42 


History— 
Australian Chronology, 1 
Index, 14 
Historical Society, 268 
Industrial Legislation, 692 
Mining, 149 
New South Wales, 1 
Holdings, Land— 
Area, 770, 785 
Classification, 776 
Cultivated, 781, 824 
In Divisions, 767 
Number, 773 
Size, 784 
Suburban, 746 
Tenure, 776 
Use, 781 
Homes— 
Aboriginal, 461 
Cottage, 469, 483 
Farm, 469 
Government, Infants,’ 466 
Infants’, Licensed, 462, 486 
Mothers and Infants, 466 
Nursing Board, 460 
Workers, 518, 730 
Homesteads— 
Farms, 745 
Grant, 744 
Selection, 744 
Horse— 
Brands, 903 
Breeding, 871 
Certificates, 801 
Exports, 900 
Imports, 900 
In Districts, £90 
In Various Countries, 902 
Prices, 905 
Stallions, 901 
sud Farm, Government, 871 
Veterinary Examinations, 901 
Hospitals, 477 
Asylum, 486 
Babies, 459, 466 
Clinics, 262, 486, 487 
Coast, 459 3 
Convalescent, 484 
Cost, 478 
David Berry, 459 
Deaths, 480 
Dental, 265, 475 un 
Expenditure (State), 460. 
Finance, 478 
Gaol, 403 
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Hospita'’s—continued, 
Government— 
Coast, 459 
Expenditure, 460 
Infirm, 483 
Insane, 49% 
Lady Edeline, 459, 466 
Lazaret, 485 
Lock, 403 
Mental, 491 
Waterfall, 459, 486 
Private, 478 
Public Subsidised, 477 
Accommodation, 477 
Country, 477 
Diseases treated, 481 
Duration of Treatment, 482 
Expenditure, 478 
Fatality Rates, 482 
Finance, 478 
Funds, 479 
Medical Staff, 480 
Metropolitan, 477 
Nursing Staff, 480 
Outdoor Relief, 481 
Patients, 480 
Saturday Fund, 491 
Sickness, 431 
Staffs, 480 
State Expenditure, 460 
Subsidies, 478 
Hotels, 368, 370, 944 
Hours of Work— 
Award Regulations, 717 
Early Closing Shops, 718 
Eight-hours Act, 717 
Universal Half-holiday, 718 
House of Representatives— 
Constitution, 59 
Elections, 51 
House Rents, 517, 817, 818, 946 
Housing, 515 
Board, 518 
Building Materials, 516 
Building Societies, $37 
Dacey Garden Suburb, 518 
Government Areas, 518, 730 
Municipal Areas, 519 
New Buildings, 516 
Occupied Dwellings, 515 
Rental Values, 517 
Rooms, 515 
State Advances, 520 
Hunter District Water and Sewerage 
Board, 613 
Hunter River Water Scheme, 888 
Hydraulic— 
Power, 668 
Sluicing (see Dredging) 
Hydrographic Survey, 544 
Hygiene— 
Board of Health, 459 
Child, 248, 461 
Dairy Supervision, 459 
Diseases— 
Contagious, 403, 485 
Notifiable, Infectious, 485 


Hygiene—continued, 
Diseases—continued, 
Prevention, 459 
Quarantine, 485, 552 
Drugs— 
Sale, 265 
Standardisation, 803 
Food, Inspection, 803 
Health, Department, 459 
Infant Life Protection, 462, 464 
Legislation, 459, 461 
Medical Inspection of Children, 248, 
474 
Milk Supply, 801 
Quarantine, 485, 552 
Vaccination, 128, 477 
Tllegitimacy, 111 
Ages oi Mothers, 115 
Deaths of Children, 121, 148 
Legitimation, 112 
Thiteracy— 
Census, 213 
Marriage, Mark Signatures, 105 
TiJnesg (see Sickness) 
Immigration, 82, 83, 651, 943 
Accommodation, 688 
Agencies— 
State Government, 684 
Aliens, 95, 684 
Assisted, 84, 683 
British, 83, 684 
Commonwealth, 681, 943 
Contract, 96, 682 
Co-operation of States, 686 
Encouragement, 683 
Expenditure, 313, 683 
Land, 83 
Legislation, 95, 681 
Nomination, 84, 684 
Occupations, 685 
Reception, 686 
Restriction, 95 
Sea, 83 
Selecticn, 686 
State Policy, 84, 688 
Subsidised, 84, 683 
Uniform Passage Rates, 686 
Imperial— 
Legislaticn, 46 
Navy, 72 
Trade, 567, 571 
Implements (sez Machinery) 
Agricultural, 655, $65 
Dairying, 925 
Fisheries, 933 
Pastoral, $07 
Imports, 566 
Annual Average, 566 
Articles, 573 
British Produce, 574 
Country of — 
Origin, 567 
Shipment, 567 
Customs Duties, 284, 564 
Yoreign Preduce, 567 
Vessels, 550 
From Britigh Possessions, 567, 569 


Imports—conlinued, 


From Foreign Countries, 567, 572 


United Kingdom, 567, 571 
Fruit, 864 
Horses, 900 
Plants, 864 
Vegetables, 864 


Imprisonment— 
for Debt, 394 
in lieu of Fine, 393 
Seniences, 366 


Improvement, Lands— 
Leases, 750 
Purchases, 743 


Incomes, 287, 362 
Income Tax, 287, 292, 362 


Incorporation— 
Companies, 335 
Local Government Areas, 582 


Index— 
Historical, 14 
Mortality, 125 
Prices, 810, 816 
Industry— 
Accidents, 726 
Factories, 726 
Lifts and Scaffolding, 727 
Mines, 210, 732 
Railways, 448 
Tramways, 457 
Agreements, 708 
Agriculture, 819 
Arbitration, 693 
Assurance, 340 
Awards, 707 
Boards, 697, 707 
Commerce, 562 
Communication, 672 
Conciliation, 699 
Courts, 373, 700 
Dairying, 915 
Diseases, 727 
Dislocations, 720 
Disputes, 697 
Employment, 672 
Fisheries, 933 
Forestry, 927 
Inspection, 711 
Intervention, 695 
Investigation, 374, 711 
Jurisdiction, 373, 701 
Legislation, 692, 696, 699 
Lockouta, 720 
Magistrates, 373 
Manufacturing, 625 
Mining, 149 
Pastoral, 389 
Population, 671 
Production, 159, 787 
Registrar, 374 
Rural, 819, 859, 915, 927 
Schedules, 701 
Schools, 248, 470 
Seasonal Slackneszs, 720 
Shipping, .537 
Strikes, 729 


INDEX, 


Industry—continued, 


Undertakings, Governmental, 279 


Unions, 687 
Wages Boards, 699 


Inebriates, 398 
Infantile Mortality, 118, 146 
Infants (see Children) 
Infectious Diseases, 128, 485 
Infirm Asylums, 483 
Injuries in Mines, 209 
Tnquests, 372 
Insanit 7 — 
Admissions, 492 
Ages, 493 
Birthplaces, 493 
Causes, 495 : 
Cost of Maintenance, 495 
Deaths, 138, 493 
Discharges, 492 
Duration of Treatment, 495 
In Gaols, 403 
Master in Lunacy, 491 
Medical Staff, 491 
Mental Hospitals, 491 
Nursing Staff, 491 
Patients, 491 
Reception Houses,496 
Recoveries, 493 
Royal Commission, 496 
Treatment, 495 
Insolvency, 351 


Inspection— 
Children— 
Dental, 248, 474 
Medical, 248, 474 
Exports, 562 
Factory, 626, 711 
Food, £03 
Industrial, 711 
Lifts and Scaffolding, 727 
Meat, 563 
Mines, 152 
Schools, 239 
Shops, 711 
Stock, 993 
Weights and Measures, 390 
Instruction (sce Education) 


Insurance— 

Accident, 351 

Fire, 348, 351 

General, 348, 351 

Marine, 348, 351 

Workmen’s, 731 
Interest Rates— 

Bank, 323, 325 

Local Debt, 598 

Public Debt, 307, 308 
Intermediate Certificate, 284, 250 
Intermittency, Employment, 720 
Interstate Commissicn, 563 
Intestacy, Estates, 358, 377 
Intoxication, 398 
Invalidity Pensions, 512 
Investigation— 

Cost of Living, 713 

Industrial, 374 
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Investment— 
Companics, 336 
Societies, 337 
Tron— 
Bounties on Products, 184, 627 
Commercial Ores, 181 
Flux, 183 
Manufactures Encouragemen’ Act, 
184, 627. 
Newcastle Works, 183 
Ores, 18] 
Oxide, 184 
Pipes, 655 
Production, 159 
Royal Commission, 183 
Supplies, 182 
Works, 183, 655 
Irrigation, 878 
Artesian, 883 
Farms, 747, 880 
Hay Area, 883 
Murrumbidgee Area, 878 
River Schemes, 886 
Settlements, 878 
Water Charges, 880 
Wentworth Area, 882 
Jam, Prices, 810 
Jenolan Caves, 40 
Jewish Religion, 522 
Joinery Works, 653 
State, 654 
Judges, 374 
Pensions, 511 
Judicature (sce Courts) 
Judicial Separation, 379 
Junior Examination, 249 
Jurisdiction-— 
Appellate, 384 
Arbitration, 373, 701 
Bankruptcy, 377 
Civil, 375 
Common Law, 381 
Criminal, 382 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, 378 
Equity, 375 
Original, 363 
Probate, 376 
Justice, Public (see Courts and Legisla- 
tion) 
Juveniles— 
Apprenticeship, 241, 470 
Certificates for Employment, 637 
in Manufacturing Industries, 634,637 
Labour, 463, 466, 472, 634 
Offenders, 366, 463, 4.70 
Smoking, 463 
Kerosene— 
Bounties, 201 
Production, 200, 668 
Kindergarten, 243 
Ku-ring-gai Chase, 43, 623 
Kurnell, 38, 623 
Laboratory, Chemical, 149 
Labour (see also Employment and 
Unicnism) 
Agricultural, 678, 680, 854 
Arbitration Systems, 693, 697, 699 
Bureau, State, 728 


Labour—continued. 

, Children, 463, 466, 4.72, 634 
Conditions in Mining, 152 
Cost of Living, 713 
Depot, Randwick, 729 
Employers’ Liability, 731 
Factories and Shops, 633 
Farm, 864, 866 
Federation, 691 
Females, 634, 676 
Hours, 717 
Importation, 681 
Industries, Classification, 672 
Juveniles in Factories, 634 

Mines, 158 
Legislation, 373, 692 
Mines, 156 
Organisations, 687 
Outworkers, 719 
Permits to Work, 638 
Rents, 517, 815 
Rural Industries, 678, 864 
Seasonal Changes, 720 
Settlements, 728, 752 
Shipping Office, 555 
Slackness, 720 
Trade Unions, 687 
Unemployment, 727 
Unions— | 

Industrial, 687 

Trade, 690 
Wages, 158, 550, 712 

Boards, 699 

Minimum, 716 
Women Workers, 676 
Workmen’s Compensation, 731 

Lambs— i 
Slaughtering, 907 
Wool, 896 

Land— 
Acquisition, 740 
Acts, 735, 738 
Advances to Settlers, 874 
Agricultural, 782, 819 
Alienation, 735 

Extent, 778 

Progress, 758, 760, 779 

Resumption, 757 
Annual Leases, 747 
Annulment of Applications, 752 
Appeal Court, 384 


Areas— 
Available for Settlement, 761, 762 
Holdings, 770, 785 
Leased, 761 
Auction Sales, 743 
Auriferous, 164 — - 
Church and School, 736 
Classification— 
Crown Lands, 786 
Holdings, 776 
Closer Settlement, 753, 774 
Conditional-— 
Conversion Rights, 743 
Leases, 748 
Purchase, 741 
Purchase Leases, 748 


INDEX, ; _ "O7t 
Land—continued. Se Land—continued. 
Conversion of Tenares, 743 Snow, 750 
Crown— Special, 749 


Alienation, 735 
Grazing Permits, 931 
Leases— 
Homestead, 751 
Mining, 151. e 
Legislation, 735, 738 ae 
Cultivation (see Agriculture) 
Extent, 782 
Dedication of Land, 758. 
Defence, 66 
Divisions of the State, 739, 769 (see 
Map). 
Coastal 769... 
Map (Title Page). 
Plains, 771 
Riverina, 771 
Slopes, 771 
Tablelands, 770 ~ 
Western Division, 752 
Early Settlement, 736 
Effects of Legislation, 765 
Enclosed, 781 
Exchange, 744 
Extent of Cultivation, 782 
Factories, 639 
Farms— ; 
Homestead, 745 
Trrigation, 747 
Federal Capital, 17, 25 
Forest Reserves, 7137 
Freehold, 776 
Grants— 
Crown Lands, Be 
Free, 744 
Romestead, 744 
Grassed, 783 
Holdings— 
Area, 770, 785 
Classification, 776 
Purposes for which used, 781 
Suburban, 746 
Homestead— 
Parms, 745 
Grants, 744 
Leases, 761 
Selection, 744 
Improvement Leases, 750 
Purchases, 748 
Inferior Lands, 747/ 
Irrigation Farms, 747 
Leases, 761 
Annual, 747 
Area, 761 
Conditional, 748 
Purchase, 748 
Conversion Rights, 743 
Crown, 751 
Improvement, 750 
Inferior Lands, 747 
Mining, 151 
Occupation, 747 
Pastoral, 749 
Residential, 750 
Scrub, 749 
Settlement, 750 


Legislation, 735, .738 
Licenses— 
Grazing, 931 
Occupation, 749 
Ringharking, 931 
Loans to Settlers, 874 


“Map, Land Divisions, fronting Titlo 


page 
Miners’ Rights, 150 
Mining Leases, 151 
Licenses, 150 
Reserves, 737 
Mortgages, 355 
XNon-competitive Sales, 743 i 4 
Occupation {see also Leases) 
Crown Lands, 740 . 
Licenses, 747 
Methods, 740 
Pastoral Lands, 737 
Private Rented, 776 
Purchases— 
After Auctien, 743 
Auction, 743 
Conditional, 741 
Conversion, 743 
Improvement, 743 
Purpose for which used, 781 
Real Estate, 353 ; 
Recreation Reserves, 38, 43, 623 
Reserves, 737 
Resumptions, {GY are 
Revenne, 279, 293, 764 
Ringbarked, 783, 823 
Riverina, Settlement, 771 
Rural Settlements, 769 
Area of Holdings, 769, 785 
lassification of Holdings, 776 
Crown Lands, 786 
Holdings, 769 
In Divisions, 789 
Coastal Division, 769 
' Tablelands, 770 
Western Division, 772 
Western Plains and Riverina, 771 
Western Slopes, 771 
Sales, 743 
Scrub and Infericr, 749 
Selection, Homestead, 744 
Settlement, Closer, 753, V4 
Acquisition of “Bstates for Sub» 
division, 755 
Administration, 753 
Area for, 761 
Fund, 281 
Holdings, 769 
‘Labour, 728 
Land,.735 
Leases, 750 
Prometicn, 757 
Rural, 769 
Snow Leases, 759 
Special Leases, 749 
Sales, 743 
Suburban Holdings, 746 
Taxation, 279, 283, 285... .. 
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Lend—continued. 


Taxation—continued, 

Federal, 284, 290 

State, 279, 284, 286 
Tenant Farmers, 776 
Tenures— 

Conversion, 743 

Limitation, 737 
Travelling Stock Reserves, 737 
Volunteer Orders, 744 
Western Board, 751 


Landed Property — 


Factory, 639 
Taxaticn, 279, 283, 285 


Latitude— 


Lord Howe Island, 20 

New South Wales, Boundaries, 18 
Sydney, 30 

Trigonometrical Stations, 19 


Law Courts, 363 
Lead, 169 


Mills, 655 
Poisoning, 211 
Prices, 164, 809 
Production, 171 


Leasee—Land (see Land) 


Mining (sce Mining) 


Leaving Certificate, School, 234, 250 
Legal— 


Procedure, 363 
Professton, 265 
Tender, 315 


Legislation— 


Aborigines, 98, 461 

Alieng, 95 

Apprenticeship, 462, 718 . 
Arbitration, Industrial, 373, 693 
Artesian Waters, 883 
Assurance, 338 

Banking, 323, 325, 326 
Clerical Workers, 700 
Commercial, 525 
Commonwealth (see Australia) 
Companies, 335 

Criminals, 363 

Crown Lands, 735, 738 
Customs and Tariffs, 562 
Defence, 65 

Exports, 562 

Factory, 711, 626 

Hygiene, Public, 489 
Immigration, 681 

Imperial, 46 

Industrial, 692 

Land, 735, 738 

Legal Processes, 363 
Legitimation of Children, 112 
Local Government, 579 
Manufactures Encouragement, 626 
Mediatory Industrial, 696 
Mining, 150 

Postal, 407 

Shipping, 525 

Statute Law, 60 

War, 939 

Workmen’s Compensation, 731 


Legislative— 


Assembly, 54 
Allowances, 54 
Election, 54 
Franchise, 54 
Council, 54 
Distribution of Electorates, 56 
Referendum, 52 


Legitimation Act, 112 
Letters— 


Administration, 376 
Cards, 408, 409 
Posted, 409 

Dead, 410 

Rates, 410 
Registration, 410 
Telegrams, 419 


Libraries, 270 


Mitchell, 271 
Municipal, 271 

Musie, 264 
Parliamentary, 272 
Prison, 391 

Public, 270 
Reference, 271 
Schools of Art, 274 
Sydney Municipal, 271 


Licenses— 


Additional Bar, 370 
Auctioneers, 371 
Billiard and Bagatelle, 371 
Boats, 538 
Booth or Stand, 370 
Brewers’, 370 
Business, 150 
Children— 
Trading, and Theatre, 463, 4€6, 
474 
Working in Factories, 637 
Clergy for Marriages, 524 
Club, 371 
Dwellings for Children, 462, 466 
Fees (see Revenuc) 
Fishermen’s, 933 
Forestry, 931 
Grazing on Crown Lands, 931 
Halls, 624 
Hawkers and Pedlers, 371 
Hotel, 370 
Institutions for Children, 462, 466 
Mining, 150 
Motor Vehicles, 389 
Packet, 370 
Pawnbrokers, 371 
Quarries, 205 
Racecourses, 624 
Railway Refreshment Rooms, 370 
Revenue, 279, 283 
Ringbarking, 931 
Sawmill, 931 
Shipping, 538 
Spirit Merchants, 370 
Theatres, 624 
Timber, 931 
Vehicles, 389 
Wine, 370 


Licensing Courts, 368 


Liens— 
Crops, 356 
Live Stock, 356 
Wool, 356 
Life— 
Assurance, 338 
Saving— 
Police, 389 
Royal Life Saving Society, 488 
Shipping Appliances, 544, 554 
Sentences, 404 
Lifts and Scaffolding, 727 
Lighthouses, 541 
Lime, 206 
Brickworks, 652 
Production, 162 
Referendum, 368, 944 
Works, 651 
State, 653 
Limestene Caves, 22, 40 
Limited Companies, 336 
Linnean Society, 268 
Liquor— 
Act, 368 
Consumption (see Beverages) 
Trade Regulation, 368 
Literary Fund, Commonwealth, 512 
Lithgow Ironworks, 655 
Small Arms Factory, 76 
Litigation, Government, 386 
Livestock, 797, 289 
Camels, 889, 902 
Cattle, 889, 897 
Diseases, 459 
Donkeys, 889, 902 
Freights, 445 
Goats, 889, 902 
Horses, 889, £99 
in Principal Countries, 902 
Mortgages, 356 
Mules, 889, 902 
Ostriches, 889, 902 
Pigs, 889, 921 
Prices, 797, 904 
Railway Traffic, 441, 444 
Saleyards, 796 
Sheep, 889, 890 
Slaughtering, $07 
Stock Routes, 737 
Swine, 889 
Values, 606 
Watering Places, Public, $03 
Living, Cost, 815 . 
Wage, 713, 815 
Loans (see Finance) 


Local Government, 61, 579 (see Govern. 


ment 

Endowments, 279, 280 
Local Option, 369 
Lockouts and Strikes, 720 
Longitude (see also Latitude)— 

Lord Howe Island, 20 

New South Wales Boundaries, 18 

Sydney, 30 

Trigonometrical Stations, 19 
Lord Howe Island, 17, 20 

Population, 85 


INDEX, 


Lower Courts, 363 
Lunacy (see Insanity) 
Machinery — 
Manufacture, 654 
Power, 629, 640) 
Use— 
Agriculture, 864 
Dairying, 925 
Farm, 864 
Manufacturing, 629, 640 
Mining, 162 
Pastoral, 907 
Macquaric River Water Scheme, $87 
Magistrates’ Courts, 363 
Magnetic Observation, 19 
Mail — 
Contracts, 412 
Ocean, 412, 415 
Routes, 412 
Services, Inland, 412 
Subsidies, 412, 538 
Main Roads, 617 
Maize, 847 
Prices, 806, 807 
Manufactures (see Factories) — 
Employment, 679, 625 
Encouragement, 184, 626 
Industry, 625 
Production, 644, 787 
Manures— 
Application as Fertilizers, 867 
Artificial, 666 
Bonedust, 867, 911 
Production, 666, 
Rock Phosphates, Bounty, 627 
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Maps, Land Divisions, fronting Title-page 


Marine Inquiry Courts, 382, 553 
Insurance, 348, 351 
Market— 
Farm Produce, $04 
Fish, 804 
Fruit, S04 
Gardens, 863 
Inspection, 922 
Live Stock, 795 
Meat, 796 
Municipal, £04 
Poultry, €0£ 
Produce, 804 
Sydney, 796, E04 
Vegetable, £04 
Wheat, 843 
Marketing, 804 
Marriages, 104 
Act, 101 
Ages of Parties, 107 
Clergy for Celebration, 105, 524 
Conjugal Condition prior, 106 
Divorce, 378 
Mark Signatures, 105 
Minors, 108 
Nullity Decrees, 379 
Rates, 103 
Registrations, 101 
Religions, 105 
Massage, Training, 261 
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Maternity— ; Methodist Church, 521 
Allowances, 108, 465 Metropolis (see Sydney) 
Hospitals, 462, 478 ; Area, 85 
Matrimonial Canses— 7 Births, 110 
Divorces, 378 Deaths, 117, 126 
Jurisdiction, 378 Illegitimacy, 111 
Meat— Infantile Mortality, 118 
Abattoirs, 794, 795 Infectious Diseases, 128, 131 
Condemned, 907, 808 “Population, 85 
Control of Trade,.794 Metropolitan-— 
Distribution, 796, 804 Factories, 631 
Export, 799, 907 Hospitals Advisory Board, 159 
Freezing, 656, 653 Sewerage, 615 
Freights, 465 Traffic Act, 389 
Industry Board, 299, 794 ater Supply, 610 
Iuspection, 563 Daily Supply, 612 
Preserving, 656, 658 Finances, 613 
Prices— Houses supplied, 612 
Retail, 798, 811 Population supplied, 612 
Wholesale, 798, 808 _ Migration (see also Emigration and Im. 
Production, 794 migration), 83 
Slaughtering, 795 Military (see Defenec) 
Stock Saleyards, 795 Militia, 69 
Supply, 794 Milk— 
Supply for Imperial Uses Act, 799 Butter and CheeseProduce, 2 919 
Transport and Handiing of Stock, Butter-fat, 917 
T04 Concentrated and Condensed, Face 
Mechanics’ Institutes, 274 tories, 656, 918, 920 
Railway Institute, 244, 478 Consumption, 802 
Mediation, Industrial, 696 Dairy Cattle, 890,858 
Medicine— Distribution, 802 
Clinics, 262, 475 Factories, 656, $20 
Examination— Fresh, 802 
School Children, 248, 474 Grading, 802 
Manufacture, 666 Pasteurisation, 802, 918 
Profession, 265 Preserved, 656, 918, 920 
‘Board, 265 Prices, 803, 806 
School, University of Sydney, 262 Production, 801, 915 
Standardisation, $03 Separating, 918 
Melbourne-Sydney Telephone, 422 Supply, 801 
Mental Hospitals, 491 Treated, 656, 918 
Mentally Dofectives, 491 Value, 925, 
Merino Sheep, 893 Yield, 917 
Wool, 836 Milling— 
Metallic Reserves, Bank, 33] Flour, Grain, 658 
Metals, 158 Qualitics N.S.W. Wheat, 838 
Manufacture, 654 Saw, 653 
Ores,— Sugar, 656 
Copper, 163, 175 Woollen and Tweed, 661 
Gold, 164 Mineral Hill Silver Mine, 175 
Gold-copper, 165 Mineral Leases, 153 
Tron, 181 Oil, 199, 669 
Silvor, 169 Mineral Springse-— 
Tin, 178 Baltimore, 22 
Tungsten, 185 Bungonia, 22 
Output, 158 Jarvisville, 22 
Prices, 163, £09 Mittagong, 22, 42 
Production, 158 Rock Plat, 22 
Quarries, 205 Thirlmere, 22, 42 
Reserves, ‘Bank, 331 Yarrangobilly, 22, 41 
State, 205 Minerals (see Mines) an 
Meteorology-— _ Miners’ Accident Relief Fund,:212, 732 
Bureau, 25 Mines and Mining, 149 
Coast, 30 Abrasives, 209 
Sydney, 30 Accidents, 209,°732 
Tablelands, 31 Relief Fund, 212, 732 
Western Plains, 33 Advances, Prospecting Vote, 154. 
Western Slopes, 32.0; bye Alluvial, 156; 164 d 


Mines and Mining—consinued, 
Aluminium, 189 
Alunite, 190, 203 
Ambulance Classes, 211 
Antimony, 186 
Areas in Occupation, 153: 
Arsenic, 204 
Asbestcs, 208 
Auriferous, 164 
Barytes, 208 
Batteries, 154 
Bauxite, 183, 189 
Beryls, 203 
Bismuth, 187 
Blue Metal Quarries, 205 
Boring Plants, 155 
Broken Hill Field, 172 
Cairngorm, 203 
Cassiterite, 185 
Cerrusite, 169 
Chrominm, 188 
Cinnabar, 189 
Clays, 207 
Coal and Shale, 190 
Cobalt, 188 
Coke, 198 
Collieries, 157 
Companies, No-Liability, 336 
Concentrates, 173 
Copper, 163, 175 
Corundum, 203 
Cyanide Works, 655 
Diamonds, 202 
Dredging, 152, 167, 180 
Earths— 

Diatomaceous, 209 

Fuller’s, 207 
Education, 242, 257 
Emeralds, 203 
Employment, 156, 678, 680 
Fireclay, 207 
Freight, 445 
Garnets, 203 
Gems and Gemstones, 202 
Gold, 164 
‘Granite, 205 
Graphite, 208 
Industry, 149 
Tridium, 188 
iron, 181 

Oxide, 184 
Kaolin, 207 
Kerosene, 201 
Labour Conditions, 152 
Lands— 

Crown, 151, 737 

Private, 151 
Lead, 169 
Leases, 151 
Legislation, 150 
Licenses, 150 
Limestone, 206 
Limonite, 181 
Magnesite, 208 
Magnetite, 181 
Manganese, 188 
Marble, 204 
Mercury, 189 
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Mines and Mining— continued, 
Metalliferous, 158 
Mica, 208 
Mineral Oils, 199 
Miners’ — 
Accident Relief Fund, 212, 732 
Employment, 156, 678, 670 
Licenses, 150 
Rights, 150 
Minting, 316 
Molybdenum, 187 
Nickel, 188 
No-Liahility Companies, 336 
Non-metals, 190 
Ochre, 207 
Oil Shale, 199 
Opal, 202 
Osmium, 188 
Petroleum, 201 
Pigment Clays, 207 
Platinoid Metals, 188 
Platinum, 188 
Plumbago, 208 
Pottery Clays, 207 
Prices, 163 
Production, 158 
Prospecting Vote, 150, 154 
Quicksilver, 189 
Radium, 189 
Relief, 212 
Rovalties, 151 
Rubies, 203 
Sapphires, 202 
Scheelite, 185 
Shales, 199 
Silver, 169 
Slates, 208 
Sluicing, Hydraulic, 167, 180 
Smelting, 190 
Spelter, 171 
State Aid, 154 
Steatite, 208 
Stone, 205 ; 
Blue Metal, 205 
Supervision and Regulation, 150 
Surveys, 150 
Syenite, 205 
Tellurium, 189 
Tin, 178 
Topaz, 203 
Tungsten, 185 
‘Turquoise, 203 
Uranium, 189 
Wages, 158, 714 
Wardens’ Courts, 150 
Wolfram, 185 
Zine, 169 
Zircon, 203 
Minimum Wage, 716 
Ministers— 

Cabinet, 53, 58 

of Religion, 524 
Ministries — 

Cabinet, Succession, 53, 58 
Minor Crops, 863 
Minor Reet-Graps, 855 
Minors Married, 108 
Mints, 316 (sce also Currency) 
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Mitchell Library, 37, 271. 
Money— 
Orders, 321 
Paper, 319 
Monopolies, Federal Referenda, 52 
Montessori Methods, 243. 
Mortality (see also Deaths), 116 
Ages, 122 
Causes, 125 
Hospital, 480 
Index, 125 
Infant, 118 
Prison, 402 
Mortgages, 355 
Mothers— 
Ages, 115 
Deaths in Childbirth, 143 
Motor Traffic, 285, 389 
Mules, 889, 902 
Municipalities— 
Acts, 579 
Administration, 593 
Area, 85, 582 
Assets, 597 
Balance Sheet, 597 
Bridges, 617, 619 
Cold Storage Works, 805 
Electricity Works, 608 
Endowments, 279, 585, 595 
Finances, 593 
Gas Works, 607 
General Fund, 593, 595 
Health, 593, 595 
Housing, 519 
Improved Valucs, 588 
Interest, 595 
Liabilities, 597 
Loans, 593, 595, 598 
Local Funds, 593, 595 
Markets, 804 
Municipal Property, 593, 595 
Population, 85, 88, 582 
Public Services, 593, 595 
. Works, 593, 595 
Rates, 593, 595 
Rating, 585 
Referenda, 609 
Reserves and Renewals Account, 593, 
§95 
Sewerage, 606 
Sinking Funds, 598 
Special and Local Funds, 593, 595 
Stock Yards, 796 
Trading Accounts, 593, 595 
Transfers, 593, 595 
Unimproved Values, 585 
Valuations, 585 
Water Works, 596, 604 
Murray River Irrigation, 886 
Navigation, 537 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation, 878 
Burrinjuck Reservoir, 42, 878 
Museums, 268 
Agricultural, 270 
Australian (Sydney), 149, 268 
Forestry, 270 
Geological, 149, 270 


Museums—continued, 
Herbarium, 270 
Mining, 149, 270 
Technological, 269 
University, 270 
Music, Conservatorium, 264 
Mutton— ; 
Consumption, 794 
Export, 893, 908 
Freezing, 658 
London Prices, 909 
Preserving, 658 
Prices, 798, 808 
Production, 794 
National— 
Art Gallery, 37, 272 
Bridges, 620 
Debt (sce Finance) 
Defence, 64 
Ferries, 555 - 
Park, 38, 623 
Parks, 623 
Relief Fun, 489 
Wationality— 
Naturalisation, 99 
Non-European Races, 95 
Population, 91 
Vessels, 532 
Natural Increase, Population, 82, 114 
Naturalisation, 99 
Naval and Navy (see Defence) 
Navigation, 525, 538 
Necessary Commodities Control Commis- 
sion, 813 
Neglected Children, 465, 466 
Newcastle, 24 
Docks, 546 
Dredging, 545 
Tron and Steel Works, 183 
Mines, 190 
Population, 87 
Shipping, 527 
Slips, 546 
Vessels Registered, 548 
New South Wales (see Government) 
Foundation, 1, 46 
Map, Lend Divisions, fronting ‘Title- 
page. 
Population Enumerations, 79° 
Subdivisions, 80, 582, 739, 769 
Newspapers, 409, 411 
No-License, 369 
Nominated Immigrants, 84 
Non-European Races, Census, 95 
Norfolk Island Cable, 417 
North Coast, Dairying, 915 
Railway, 427, 431 
North Shore Bridge, 620 
Notes-— 
Australian, 320 
Bank, 319 
Postal, 323 
Notifiable Infectious Diseases, 485 
Notification of Births, 118, 465 
Noxious Animals, 911 
Trades, 459 p 
Nullity, Marriage, 379 


Nurseries— 
Children’s Day, 464 
Sylvicultural, 930 


Nurses— 
Association, 266, 488 
Bush, 488 
Hospital] Stafis, 480 
Massage Training, 261 
Oatmeal, 656 
Prices, 810 
Oats, 849 
Observatory, 26 
Hill Resumed Area, 519 
Meteorological Bureau, 25 
Ocenpation (see Land, also Labou:} 
Census, 672 ; 
Hazardous, 505 
Licenses, 747 
Records, 672 
Ocean Mail Routes, 412, 539 
Offences, 364 
Children’s Courts, 367, 463, 470 
Offenders— 
Convictions, &c., 364, 367, 470 
First, 394 
Fugitive, 405 
Habitual, 396 
OUs— 
Animal and Vegetable, 650 
Bounty, 201 
Citronella, 667 
Copra, 650 
Essential, 667 
Eucalyptus, 667 
Factories Treating, 650 
Kerosene, 199, 668 
Mineral, 199, 669 
Production, 200 
Shale, 199 
Old-age Pensions, 513 
Onions, 855 
Prices, 801 
Option, Local, 369 
Orchards, 860 
Demonstration, 870 
Orient Co. Mail Contract, 413, 415, 539 
Orphanages, &¢., 471 
Ostriches, 889, 902 
Outworkers, 719 
Overdraft, Rates, 333 
Oversea Mails, 415 
Overseers, 638 
Local Govt, Certificates, 267, 610 
Overtime, 717 
Oysters, 792, 933 
Culture, 933, 937 
Employment, 938 
Production, 935 
Pacific, Cable, £16 
Islands Mail Service, 415 
Packet— 
Licenses, 370 
Post, 409 
Panama, 540 
Paper— 
Currency, 319 
Imports, 573 
Manufacture, 664 
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Parcels Post, 409 

Parents and Citizens’ Associations, 239 
Parks, 38, 43, 243, 623, 737 
Parliament— 

Acts, 60 (sce Legislation) 

Allowances to Members, 54, 279 

Commonwealth, 50 

Cost, 59 

Cost of Government, 59 

Duration, 57 

Elections, 51, 54 

Library, 272 

Ministries, 53, 58 

Representation, 56 

Standing Committee, 53, 60 

State, 54 

Passengers— 

Fares, Railway, 443 
Steamer, 556 
Tramway, 453 

Ferry, 555 

Railway, 442 

Tramway, 454, 455 

Pasteurisation of Milk, 802 
Pastoral Industry, 889 

By-products, 648 

Camels, 889, 902 

Cattle, 889, 897 

Dogs, 911 

Donkeys, 889, 902, 905 

Employment, 678, 680 

Factories, 648 

Goatz, 889, 902, 905 

Holdings, 731 

Horses, 889, 899 

Iniplements, $07 

Leases, 749 

Live Stock, 889 
Other Countries, 962 

Machinery, 907 

Meat Trade, 563, 907 

Mules, 889, 902, 905 

Noxious Animals, 911 

Occupation, 737 

Ostriches, 889, 902 

Pastures Protection, 903, 911 

Pigs, 889, 921 ; 

Prices, 896, 904, 908, 909, 924 

Production 787, 906 

Sheep, 889, 890, 891 

Wool, 894 

Pastures— 

Districts, 903 

Fencing, 912 

Noxious Animals, 911 

Protection Board, 911 

Patents, 387. 
Patients, Hospital— 

Consuniptive, 485 

Gaol, 484 

General, 480 

MentaJ, 49) 

Pawnbrokers’ Licenses, 371 

Pedlers’ Licenses, 371 

Peninsular and O:iental Mail Service, 413, 
415, 539 
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Pensions and Gratuities Population—continued. $ 
Accident, 512 Immigration, 82, 943: 
Exnenditure, 279, 511, 514 Assisted, 84 
invalid, 512. Index of Mortality 125 
Literary, 512 Industrial, 671 
Old-age, 513, Labour, 671 
Pole, 288,, 509 Length of Residence in Australia, 84 
Public Service, 500, 510 Local Government Areas, 85, 87 
Re uway, 509 Lord Howe Island, 85 
War, SIT Marriages, 104, 944 

Permanent Building Societicg, 337 Mean, 82 

Pormits (72e Licenses) Method ef Estimating, $1 


to work, Juveciles, 638 Metropolis, 85 


ong Conrt, 363 Municipalities, 85,87 
Pharmacy Board, 268 Musters, 79 
Phthisis (see Tuberculosis), 132, 486 Natural Increase, 82, 141 
Phylloxere, 859 Naturalisation, 99 
Physiew and Military Trainiag, 247 WNon-European Races, $5 
Figs, 883, 921 Occupations, 671 : 
Bacon and Hams, 656, 921 Race and Nationality, 91, 95 
F:ereeding, 921 Religions, 503 
Taspection, 922 Sex Distribution, 88 
ta various Countries, 902 Shires, 85 
Prices, 905 Sources of Increase, 82 
Production, 922 States, 81 
Siaughtered, 967 ‘ Sydney, 86 
Pilots, 543 Pork, 907 
Fates, 526 Prices, 811, 812 
Plantations (see Forestry) Ports, 19 
Poisuns Sate, 263 Customs Revenue, 506 
Police, 388 Decentralisation, 432 
Aobulance and Life Saving, 389 Distances from Sydney, 557 
Arrests, 364 Dredging, 545 
Duties, 388 Dues, 526 
Expenditure, 406 Ferries, 555 
Fucce, 383 Hacking, 38 
Superanuuation, 388, 509 Hunter (Newcastle), 20 
Trafic Branch, 388 Improvements, 531, 545 
Water Pelice, 388 Jackson (Sydney), 20, 36, 526 
Weights and Measurcs, 388 Jervis Bay, 17, 19, 38 
Population, 79, 943 aa a 4 
hasaimad acquarie, 
oo Shipping, 627, 580, 538 


Stephens, 20, 44 


Annual Iicrease, 79 
a Daria Trade, 566 


Arrivals, 33, 943 


Australian-born, 91 Posts and Telegraphs, 407 

Australian Capitals, 87 Automatic Telephones, 423 
States, 81 Buildings, 408 

Birthplaces, 9! Cable Services, 415 

Births, 108, 943, Canadian-Pacifie Mail, 413, 415 

Blind, 497 Contracts, 412 

Capital Cities, 87 : Dead Letters, 410 

Census Records, 79 Employees, 408 

Children surviving at 5 years, 121 Expenditure, 408 

Chinese, 97 Financial, 424 

Coloured Aliens, 96 French Mail Service, 414, 415 

Conjugal Condition, 102 German Mail Service, 414, 415 

Country Districts, 85, 87 Letters, 409 

Deaf and Dumb, 496 Cards, 409 

Deaths, 116 Dead, 410 

Density, 86 Registered, 409, 410 

Departures, 83, 945 ; Telegrams, 419 

Distribution, §5 Mail-~ 

Early Enumeration, 79 Rontes, 412 

Education, 213 Occan, 412 

Emigration, 82, 943 San Francisca, 412 ; 

Estimates Intercensal, 81, 943 Suez Canal, 413 


Gain from various Countrics, 83 Vancouver, 413 


Posts and Telegraphs—continued. 
Mail—continued.| 
Services, 412 


Canadian Pacific, 413, 415,.539 


French, 414, 415 
German, 414, 415 
Tuland, 412 


Orient Contract, 413, 415, 589 


Oversea, 412, 415 
Pacific Islands, 415, 539 


P. & O. Coy.,-413, 415, 539 


Subsidies, 412, 539 
Money Orders, 321 
Newspapers, 409, 411 
Ocean Mail Services, 412 
Offices, 498 
Parcels, 408, 409 
Value-payable Post, 410 
Post Cards, 408, 409 
Offices, 408 
Postage Stamps,.408 
Postal Notes, 323 
Poundage, 32:3 
Press Cables, 420 
Radio-telegraphy, 420 
Rates— 
Cable, 419 
Postage, £10 
Telegraphic, 419 
Telephone, 423, 424 
Wireless Telegraphy, 421 
Registered Articles, 409, 410 
Revenue, 409 
Routes, 412 
Stamps, 408, 412 
Subsidies, 412, 417, 539 
‘Telegraphs, 407, 415 
Wireless, 420 
Telephones, 422 
Value-payable Parcels, 410 
Week-end Cable Letters, 419 
Wireless Telegraphy, 420 
Potatoes, 854 
Area, 854 
Marketing, 801 
Prices, 801, 806, 807 
Production, 834 
Supply, 801 
Swect, 855 
Poultry— 
Eggs, 925 
Farming, 925 
Prices, 806 
Power, Machinery, 629, ‘640 
Works, 668 
Precious Stones, 202 
Preference to Unionists, 712 
Pre-maternity Board, 460, 464 
Premiers, Succession, 58 i 
Presbyterian Church, 521 
Preserving— 
Fish, 658, 935 
Fruit, 659 
Meat, 658 
Price Leve's, 810, 816 
Prices Adjustment Board, 814 
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Prices, Control during War, 813 
Retail, Sydney— 
Bacon, 810 
Beef, 810 
Bread, 800, 810 
Butter, 810 
Cheese, 810 
Cocoa, 810 
Coffee, 810 
Copper, 162 
Eggs, 811 
* Export, 809 
Fish, 793 
Flour, 800, 811 
Food Commedities, 810 
Groceries, 810 
Jam, 811, 812 
Kerosene, 811 
Meat, 798, S11 
Milk, 803, 811 
Mutton, 788, 811 
Oatmeal, 810 
Oniong, $11 
Potatoes; 810 
Rice, 810 
Sago, 811 
Soap, 810 
Starch, 810 
Sugar, 810 
Sydney, 810, 812 
Tea, 810 
Royal Commission, 790, 813 
Wholesale-— 
‘Bacon, 806, 807 
Barley, 806 
Beef, 808, 908 
Beeswax, 806 
Bones, 808 
Bran, 806 
Butter, 806, 807, 924 
Cattle, 797 
Chaff, 896 
Cheese, 806, 807 
Eggs, 806, 807 
Farm Produce, 806 
Fat Stock, 797 
Fish, 791, 793 
Flour, 800, 896, 807 
Fodder, 806, 807 
Hair, 808 
Hay, 806, 807 
Hides, 808 
Honey, 806 
Hoofe, 808 
Horns, 808 
Lard, 807 
Lead, 163 
Leather, 808 
Live-stock, 797, 904 
London, £09 
Lucerne, 506 
Maize, 806, 807 
Meat, 797, 808, 908 
Metals, 163 
Milk, 803 : 
Mutton, 808, 909 
Oats, 856, 807 
Onions, 801, 806, 
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Prices (Wholessle)-—continued, 


Pastoral Produce, 787, 808 


Pollard, 808, 807 


Potatoes, 891, 806, 807, 8d4 


Peultry, 886 
Sheep, 797 
Shee psixins, 808 
Silver, 163, 316 
Stock, 797, 904 
Sydney, 8C5 
Tallow, 898 
Tin, 163 
United Kingdom, 09 
Vegetables, 891 
Wheat, 896, 867. 814, 840 
Wool, 808, $96 
Zinc, 163 
Primary Industries, 149 
Producers, 672 
Prisong and Prisoners, 390 
Afforestation, 401, 930 
Ages, 392 
Agriculture, 401 
Aid Associations, 405 
Birth places of Prisoners, 392 
Borstal System, 395 
Classification, 391 
Contagious Diseases, 403 
Convictions, 364 
Cost, 406 
Debtors, 394 
Dietary, 391 
Education, 395 
Empleyment, 401 
Establishments, 390 
Gaol Hos pital, 402, 464 
Grading, 390 
Industria! Activity, 401 
Insanity, 403 
Legislation, 395 
Libraries, 391 
Licensing, 464 
Morbidity, 402 
Mortality, 402 
Naticnalities, 392 
Newspaper, 406 
Offenders— 
First, 394 
Habitual, 396 
Youthfnl, 394 
Poor Prisoner’s Defence, 384 
Population, 392 
Preyentive Detention, 396 
Prisoners, 392 
Probation, 404 
Re-convictions, 395 
Regulations, 393 
Segregation, 391 
Sentences, 404 
Indeterminate, 396 
Sickness, 462 
Special Treatment, 394 
Unem ployed, 402 
Women, 395 
Youthful Offenders, 394, 450 
Private— 
Finance, 315 
Hospitals, 478 


Private—conlinued, 
Railways, 449 
Schocls, 221, 239 
Tramways, 457 
Privy Council Appeals, 386 
Probate, 283, 358 
Jurisdiction, 376 
Probationary Systeni— 
Children, 472 
Production — 
Ageregate, 787 
Agriculture, 787, 825 
Bec-farming, 787 
Dairying, 737, 925 
Factory, 644, 787 
Fisheries, 787, 935 
Foods, 809 
Forestry, 787 
Local, 787 
Manufactures, 644, 787 
Mining, 149, 787 
Pastoral, 787, 906 
Per head, 788 
Poultry-farmiug, 787, 925 
Priniary, 787 
Valuc, 787 
Professions, Training, 264 
Property (see also Local Government) 
Absentees, 362 j 
Deceased Persons, 358, 361 
Distribution, 358 
Value, 585, 599 
Proprietors Em ployed, 638, 673 
Prospecting — 
Board, 154 
Vote, 155 
Protection— 
Aborigines, 97, 441 
Children, 461, 464, 466 
FYood, 803 
Infant Life, 118, 462, 464 
Pastures, 903, 911 
Public—- 
Accounts, 275 
Charitable Collections, 489 
Debt, 305 
Examinations, Scheol, 249 
Finance, 275, 947 
Halls, 624 
Health, 459 
Hospitals, 477 
Houses, 370, 244 
Instruction, 217 
Libraries, 270 
Parks, 38, 43, 623 
Royal Commissions, 64 
Schools, 217 
Services, 279 
‘Telephones, 423 
Vrust Oce, 377 
Watering Places, 903 
Works Account, 281 
Committee, 53, €0 


Publications, Statistical (seg back of cover) 


Pure Foods, 803, 804 


Qualifying Certificates (Schoo!), 234, 250 


Quarantine, 485, 552 
Stock, 899 
Quarries, 163, 205 
Quarter Sessions, 382 
Quartz Mining, 156 
Rabbits and Hares, 910 
Export, 910, 913 
Pastures Protection, 903, 911 
Rabbit-proof Fencing, 911 
Racecourse Licenses, 624 
Radio-telegraphy, 420 
Railwaye, Government, 427 
Accidents, 447 
Compensation, 448 
In other Countries, 448 
Administration, 427 
Ambulance, 447 
Boarder, 433 
Bridge, Hawkesbury, 431 
Burrinjuek Line, 432 
Camp Schools, 224 
Capital Cost, 427, 435 
City and Suburbs, 433 
City Underground, 434 
Coaching 'Traffie, 441, 442 
Commissioners, 427 
Commonwealth Lines, 432 
Compensation, 448 
Construction, 428 
Control, 427 
Cost-— 
Capital, 427, 435 
Working, 427, 438 
Decentralisation, 432 
Development, 428 
Duplication of Lines, 429 
Hlectrification, 434 
Employment, 458 
Expenditure, 279, 427, 438 
Fares, 443 
First-aid, 448 
Freights, 445 
Gauges, 450 
Goods Lines, 431 


Goods and Live Stock Traffic, 441, 


444 
Gradients, 435 
Institute, 244, 458 
Interest Charges, 439 
Lines, Length, 428 
Litigation, 386 
Tean Account, 302 


Maintenance, Permanent Way, 436 


Mileage opered, 428 
Narrow-gauge, 450 
Net Earnings, 427, 439 
Passengers, 442, 436 
Permanent Way, 436 
Refreshment Licenses, 370 
Revenue, 279, 427, 488 
Coaching, 438, 442 
Goods, 438, 444 
Reolling-stock, 445 
Safety Appliances, 446 
Signalling, 446 
Staff, 458 
Suburban, 433 
Superannuation. 509 
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Railways—continued, 


Systems, 430 
Traffic, 441 
Coaching, 441, 442 
Goods, 441, 444 
Suburban Passenger, 442 
Transcontinental, 452 
Underground, 434 
Unification of Gauges, 450 
Wages, 458 
War Council, 71 
Working Expenses and Harnings, 427 
438 : 
Workshops, 655 


Rainfall, 27 
Ratepayers’ Polls, 609 
Rates— . 


Accident, 148, 210, 447, 457 
Bank Exchange, 333 
Birth, 109 
Cable, 419 
Death, 116 
Fares, 448, 445, 556 
Freights, 445, 540 
Interest, 333 
Marriage, 103 
Municipalities, 593, 595 
Postal, 407, 410 
Railway, 443, 445 
Shires, 599, 600 
Taxation— 
Fire Commissioners, 349 
Tncome, 287, 292 
Land, 287, 291 
Loeal Government, 603 
Water and Sewerage, 603, 613 
Telegraph, 419 
Telephone 423, 424 
Tramway, 453 
Wages, 712 
Wireless, 421 


Raw Materials, Factories, 647, 648 
Real Estate— 


Conveyances, 354 
Mortgages, 355 
Property Act, 353 


Transactions, 353 


Reception Houses for Insane, 496 

Recreation, Parks and Reserves, 38, 43, 
623, 737 

Redemptions of Loans, 310 

Re-exports, 576 

Referenda— 


Commonwealth, 52 
Constitutional Alteration, 52 
Financial Agreements, 52 
Liquor, 944 

Municipal, 669 

State, 56 

Votes, 52 


Refineries— 


Metal, 190, 655 
Sugar, 660 
Tallow, 648 


Reformatories, 248, 470 
Refrigeration, 658 
Refunds, Customs, 564 
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Registration— 

Births, 101 

Building Societies, 337 

Clergy for Celebration of Marriage, 
101, 524 

Companies, 335 

Co-operative Societies, 337 

Deaths, 101 

Dogs, 372 

Employment Offices, 728 

Factories, 626 : 

Firms, 335 

¥Hriendly Societies, 498 

Letters, 409, 410 

Marriages, 101 

Schoois, 253 

Shipping, 548 

Trade Uniors, 687 

Vessels, 548 

Registry Offices, 728 

Shipping, 555 

State Labour Bureau, 728 

Relief— 

Accidents, Industrial — 
Compensation, 448, 457, 731 
Miners, 210, 73. 
Pensions, 512 

Chazitable, 460, 464 

Cost, 460, 464 

Destitution, 460 

Fund, National, 489 

Orders, 489 

Public (see Benevolence) 

Shipwreck, 554 

War Funds, 489, 944 

Religion— 

Censux Records, 523 

Churches, Constitution, 520 

Instruction in State Schools, 226 

Marriages, 105 

Ministers for Celebration of Mar- 
riage, 101, 524 

Schcol Children, 224 

State Aid, 520 

Rents — 
Factory, Buildings, 639 
House, 517, 946 


Representation, Government, 46 
Representatives, Honse, 50 


Reserves— 
Aborigines, 98, 461 
Bank, 327 
Forestry, 927, 929 
Gold, 331 
Land, 737 
Metallic, 331 
Naval, 74 
Public, 38, 43, 623 
Recreation, 38, 43, 623 
Timber, 927, 929 
Travelling Stock, 737 
Reservnirs— 
Burrinjuck, 42, 878 
County Cumberland) $10 
Hunter District, 613 


Residence — 
Census Records, 84 
on Leased Lands, 750 
Qualification for Old-age Pension, 
513 
Resident Taxpayers, 292 
Residential Leases, 750 
Resorts, Tourist, 36 
Responsible Government, 46 
Resumption of Land, 758 
Retail Prices, *10 
Revenue, Public (see Finance), 275 
Rice, Prices, 810 
Rifle Clubs, 76 
Ringbarking, 783, 823 
Permits, 931 
Rivers, 22 
Brunswick, 45 
Clarence, 45 
Darling, 22, 887 
George's, 38 
Hastings, 44 
Hawkesbury, 22, 43 
Hunter, 22, 858 
Karuab, 44 
Lachlan, 537, 887 
Macleay, 45 
Macquarie, 887 
Manning, 44 
Murray, 22, 886 
Bridges and Railways, 433 
frrigation, 886 
Navigation, 537 
Murrumbidgee, 637, 878 
Myall, 44. 
Namoi, 8&8 
Nepean, 40, 43 
Richmond, 45 
Shoalhaven, 39 
Snowy, 41 
Systems, 22 
Traffic, 537, 555 
Tweed, 45 
Wate Conservation, 878, 886 
Roads, 617 
Construction, 622 
Control, 618 
Cost, 621 
Expenditure, 622 
Length, 619 
Main, 617 
Metal, 205 
Stock Routes, 737 
Traffic Routes, Sydney and Suburbs, 
620 
Trusts, 579, 618 
Rolling Stock, 445, 655 
Root Crops, 854, 855 
Prices, 801, 805 
Routes— 
Mail, 412 
Ocean, 412 
San Frarzcisco, 442 
Shipping, 539 
Stock, 737 
Sucz Canal, 413 
Vancouver, 418 


. 


Royal Commissions of Inquiry, 64, 183 


(see also Commissions) 
Humane and Shipwreck Relief 
Society, 554 
Life Saving Society, 488 
Military College, 71 
Naval House, 76 
Society, 267 
Royalties— 
Mining, 15t 
Timber, 931 
Rubber Goods, Manufacture, 670 
Rules of Court, 375 
Rural Industries (sce Production) 
Settlement, 769 
Safety Lamps in Coal Mines, 211 
Sailing Vessels (see Shipping), 535 
Salaries (see also Wages)—- 
Factories, 625, 641, 642 
Taxation, 287, 292, 362 
Sale— 
Bills, 357 
Crown Lands, 743 
Yards, 795, 796 
Salvation Army, 522 
Sanatoria (see Hospitals) 
Consumptive, 486 
Sandstone, 205 
Quarry, State, 205 
San Francisco, Mail Route, 412 
Savings Banks, 245, 325 
Sawmills, 653, 654, 930 
Scaffolding and Lifts, 727 
Scholarships— 
Agricultural, 252 
Educational, 251 
Farrer, 253 
Technical, 252 
University, 261 
School Children— 
Anthropometric Survey, 477 
Dental Inspection, 474 
Medical Inspection, 248, 474 
Schools (see Education) 
of Art, 274 
Scientific Expeditions— 
Antaretic, 35 
Scientific Societies, 267 
Scrub Leases, 749 
Sea Carriage of Goods, 562 
Seamen-— 
Compensation, 561, 734 
Wages, 550 
Seaside Resorts, 36 
Seasonal Occurrence of Deaths, 145 
Slackness, Employment, 720 
Seasons, 27 
Seat of Federal Government, 25 
Secret Commissions, 563 
Senate— 
Commonwealth, 50 
Elections, 51 
University, 254 
Senior Cadets, 68 
Senior Examination, 249 
Separating Cream, 918 
Separations, Judicial, 379 
Sequestrations, 352, 377 
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Sessions— 

Petty, 363 

Quarier, 333 

Supreme Court, 374 
Settlement, 735 (see Land} 
Settlements— 

Bank, 334 

Labour, 728, 752 
Settlers, Advances, 874 

Country Districts, 606 

Hunter District (Newcastle), 617 
Sewerage— 

Sydney (Metropolitan), 615 
Sex Distribution, 88 

In Factories, 684 

of Children, 111 


Shale Mines, 200 
Oil, 200, 669 
Bounty, 201 
Share-farming, 827 
Dairying, 916 
Wheat, 832 
Shearers’ Accommodation, 719 
Shearing, 895 
Sheep, 889, 890, 891 
Brands, 903 
Breeds, 893 
Districts, 890 
Dogs, 911 
Fleeces, 896 
Flocks, 892 
Food Consumption, 892 
Tn various Countries, 902 
Losses, 912 
Marks, 903 
Merino and coarse-woolled, 893 
Prices, 797, 904 
Production of Wool, 894 
Reproduction, 892 
Shorn, 895 
Size of Flocks, 892 
Slaughtered, 907 
Wool— 
Production, 894 
Washing, 649 
Sheepskins, Prices, 808 
Sheriff's Office, 375 
Shipping, 525 
Berthing Charges, 527 
Building, 548, 665 
Cargoes, 535 
Certificates, 538 
Charts, 544 
Clearances, 527 
Coast Lights, 541 
Com parisons— 
Ports, 527, 530, 536 
States, 529 
Courts of Marine Inquiry, 382, 553 
Crews, 537 
Direction of Trade, 533 
Distances of Ports from Sydney, 557 
Docks and Slips, 546 
Entries, 527 
Fares, 556 
Freights, 540 
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Shipping—continued. Shires—continued. 
Harbour Lights, 542 Local Rates, 600 
Rates, 526 Population, 85, 582 
Removals, 551 Powers, 580 
Sydney Trust, 525, 538 Public Services, 601, 602 


Imports of Vessels, 550 1, 605 
Tn Ballast, 535, 536 Hating oor. ot 
Industrial Organisations, 558 Revenue, 601 
interstate, 527 Roads, 619 


Legileten, as Shire Property, 601, 602, 603 
Eran: : Valuations, 588, 599 
ife-saving Appliances, 544, 554 Voting, 609 


Lighthouses, 541 Shops and Factories (see Factories) 


Mail Subsidies, 412, 538 : 

Mortguges, 357 Shorthand Schools, 244 
Nationalities of Vessels, 532 scl any 1,26 
Navigation Department, 525 gricultural, 268 

Certificates, 538 __ Horse, 901 

Jurisdiction, 525 Sickness— 

Licenses, 538 . Friendly Societies, 504 
Navy, 72 Notifiable Infectious Diseases, 485 
Offices, Government, 555 Public Hospitals, 481 
Organisations, 558 Signalling— 

Oversea, 527 Coastal, 541 
Pilot— Railway, 446 

Rates, 526 Silver, 169 

Stations, 543 Broken Hill Field, 172 

Vessels, 543 Coinage, 318 
Ports, 19, 527, 530, 536 Australian, 318 
Quarantine, 552 British, 318 
Rates-— Discovery, 169 

Fares, 556 Lead, 170 

Freights, 540 Mining, 169 
Registers, 648 ‘ Native, 169 
River Traffic, 537 Occurrence, 169 
Routes, 539 Ores, 169 
Safety Hquipment, 544 Prices, 163, 316, 809 
Sailing Vessels, 535 Production, 170 
Shipwreck, 553 Standard, 315 

Relief, 554 Tailings, 173 
Steamers, 535 Sinking Funds, 310 
Stores, 576 Ski-running, 41 
Subsidies, 412, 538 Skins and Hides— 

Sydney Harbcur Trust, 525, 538 Exports, 911, 918 

Trade, 533 Prices, 808 

Transhipment Rates, 527 Tanning, 649 

Tugs, 551 Slackness, Seasonal, Employment, 720 
Vessels of War, 72 Slates, 208, 651 

in Ballast, 535, 536 Slaughtering of Live Stock, 795, 796, 907 
Wages, 558 Slips and Docks, 546, 665 
Wireless Telegraphy, 420 Slow Workers, 716 
Wrecks—- Sludge Abatement, 153 

Casualties, 553 Small Arms Factory, 76, 664 

Relief, 554 Debts Court, 368 

Shires— Smelting and Refining, 190 
Act, 580 Works, 655 
Administrative Expenses, 602 Snow— 

Area, 85, 582 Alpine Fields, 41 
Assets, 603 Falls, 30 
Balance-sheet, 603 Leases, 750 
Bridges, 692 Social Condition (sce also Hygiene), 459 
Clerks’ Certificates, 267, 610 Societies— 
Endowment, 279, 580, 601 Agricultural, 268 
Expenditure, 602 Benevolent, 487 
Finances, 588 Building, 337 
General Fund, 601, 602 Co-operative, 337 
Health Administration, 601, 602 Friendly, 498 
Liabilities, 603 Investment, 336 


Loans, 601 Scientific, 267 


Societies—continued. 
Starr-Bowkett, 338 
Trade Unions, 687 

Solicitors, 266, 386 

South Coast— 

Dairying, 915 
District, 38 
Railway, 430 

Sown Grasses, 822, 852, 916 

Special Leases, Crown Lands, 748 
Sales, 743 

Spelter, 171 

Spices, 656 

Spitits— 

Distillation, 660 

Licenses— 
Hotel, 368, 370 
Merchants, 370 

Sponges, 987 

Springs, Mineral, 22 
Ballimore, 22 
Bungonia, 22 
Jarvisville, 22 
Mittagong, 22, 42 
Rock Flat, 22 
Thirlmers, 22, 42 
Yarrangobilly, 22, 41 

Stallions, 871, 901 

Stamps— 

Duties, 279, 283 

Postage, 408, 412 
Standards— 

Coinage, 315 

Food and Drugs, 803 

Gold, 315 

Hours of Work, 717 

Railway Gauges, 450 

Silver, 315 

Time, 26 

Wages, 712 

Wheat, F.A.Q., 844 

Starr-Bowkett Societies, 338 

State (see Government) 
Advance to Settlers, 874 
Aid to Hospitals, 460 
Asylums, 483 
Bakery, 659 
Batteries, 154 
Brickworks, 207, 652 
Building Construction, 670 
Children Apprenticeship, 470 
Children Relief Board, 463 
Clothing Factory, 663 
Coal-mines, 196 
Concrete Works, 655 
Debts, 301 
Dockyard, 547, 665 
Electric Power Supply, 669 
Forest Nurseries, 930 
Hospitals, 459, 484, 486 
Housing Areag, 518 
Industrial Undertakings, 279 
Joinery Works, 654 
Labour Bureau, 728 
Lime Works, 207, 652 
Metal Quarries, 205 
Monier Pipe Works, 655 
Nursery, 930 
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State—continued. 
Pensions, 509 
Railways, 427 
Sand-lime Brickworks, 652 
Sandstone Quarry, 205 
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School Furniture Factory, 228, 666 


System, 217 
Timber Works, 654 
Tramways, 453 
Trawling, 792, 933 
Water Power Schemes, 669 
tatisticians’ Conferenccs, 81 
Statute Law (see Legislation) 
Steel— 
Bounty, 184, 627 
Production, 159 
Royal Commission, 183 
St. John Ambulance, 488 
Stock— 
In Bond, 577 
Tgsues, 302 
Live (see also Live-stock), 
Inspection, 901 
Mortgages, 356 
Prices, 797, 904 
Routes, 737 
- Saleyards, 795, 795 
Watering Places, 903 
Quotations, 310 
Stone, Clay, Glass, &¢.— 
Building, 205 
Factories, 651 
Quarries, 163 
Storms, Forecasts and Signals, 25 
Street Trading— 
Children, 463, 472 
Hawkers and Pedlers, 37} 
Strikes (see also Employment), 720 
Submarine Cables, 416 
Subsidies— 
Agricultural Societies, 268, 873 
Cables, 417 
Mail and Stcamships, 412, 538 
Pensions, 509 
Press Cable, 420 
Prospecting Vote, 155 
Suburban Holdings, 746 
* Ratings, 586 
Subventions, Friendly Societics, 503 
Succession Dues, 377 


‘Suez Canal 413, 415 


Sugar— 
Bounty, 626 
Cane, 660, 856 
Labour, Black, 858 
Mills, 660 
Refineries, 661 
Prices, 810 
Summons Cases, 364 
Supplies, Food, 813 
Bread, 800 
Fish, 791 
Fruit, 800 
Meat, 794, 799 
Milk, 801 
Potatoes, 801 
Supreme Court, 374 
Moneys, 300 
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Surfing Beaches, 37, 43 
Surgerv— 
Instrument Manufacture, 661 
Practice, 262, 265 
Training, 262, 265 
Surve ys— 
Coastal, 544 
Geological, 149 
Magnetic, 19 
Mining, 150 
Trigonometrical, 19 
Swine, 889, 921 
Sydney, 24, 582 
Annual Value, 585 
Area, 85, 592 
Art Gallery, 272 
Asscts, 591, 592 
Births and Birthrates, 119 
Capital Value, 585 
Cattle Saleyards Fund, 592 
Chamber of Commerce, 578 
City Fund, 592 
City Underground Railway, 434 
Climatological Data, 30 
Communication with North Sydney, 
620, 434 
Corporation Act, 582 
Cost of Living, 713, 815 
Day Nursing Association, 488 
Deaths and Death Rates, 118, 126 
Disbursements, 590 
Distances of Ports, 557 
Docks, 546 : 
Electricity Works Fund, 590, 592 
Ferries, 555. 
Food Supply and Prices, 790, 85, 
810 
Grammar School, 240 
Greater, 583 
Harbour, 24, 525 
Dredging, 545 
Ferries, 555 
Licenses, 538 
Lights, 542 
Removals, 551 
Trust, 279, 525, 538 
Housing, 518 
Incorporation, 579 
Latitude, 30 
Liabilities, 591, 592 
Loans, 591, 592 
Longitude, 30 
Markets’ Fund, 592 
Meteorology, 30 
Municipal Council— 
Assets, 591, 592 
Finances, 589 
Library, 271 
Loans, 591, 592 
Markets, 796, 804 
Stock Yards, 796 
Museums, 268 
Observatory, 26 
Passenger Services, 433, 555 
Population, 85, 592 
Port Traffic, 536, 555 
Prices, 805, 810 
Progress, 592 


Sydney— continued. 
Rainfall, 30 
Ratings, 585 
Receipts, 589 
Sewerage, 615 
Shipping, 527, 530, 536 
Licenses 538 
Sinking Fund, 592 
Slips, 546, 665 
Telephones 425 
Temperature, 30 
Tourist Attractions, 36 
Traffic— 
Railways and Tramways, 433 
Routes, 620 
University, 254 
Valuations, 585 
Vessels Registered, 548 
Water Supply, 610 
Wharfage, 526 
Wireless Station, 421° 
Wool Sales, 895, 896 
Sylviculture, Nurseries, 930 
Tablelands, 20 
Meteorology, 31 
Settlement, 770 
Tallow, 910, 911 
Prices, 808 
Refining, 664 
Tanning Bark, 649 
Tar, 669 
Tariff (see Commerce) 
Tasmanian Cable, 418 
Taxation, 283 
Aggregate, 283 
Commonwealth— 
Customs, 284 
Excise, 284 
Income, 292 
Land, 284, 290 
Direct, 284, 286 
Indirect, 284, 286 
Local, 603 
State— 
Income, 28: 287, 289, 362 
Land, 279, 284, 286 
Probate, 283 
Stamp, 279, 283 
Taxpayers, 286 
Tea, Prices, 809 
Teachers— 
Private Schools, 221, 240 
State Schools— 
Classification, 238 
Salaries, 236 
Supervision, 239 
Training, 235 
University, 259 
Technical Education, 241 
Classes, 242 
Colleges, 241 
Continuation Schools, 232 
Enrolment, 242 
High School, 234 
Scholarships, 252 
Trade Schools, 241, 
Technological Museums, 269 


Teeth, School Children, 474 


Telegraphy (sce also Posts) 
Cab'egrams, 418 
Defcrred, 419 
Expenditure, 425 
Letter-Telegrams, 419 
Radio-Telegrams, 422 
Rates, 419 
Revenue, 416 
Stations, 415 
Telegrams, 416 


Week-end Cable Letters, 419 


Wireless, 420 
Licenses, 420 
Messages, 421 
Rates, 421 
Stations, 420 

Telephones, 422 

Automatic, 423 

Connections, 422 

Exchanges, 422 

Finances, 425 

Public, 423 

Ratea, 423, 424 

Subscribers, 422 


Sydney-Melbournc, 422 


Sydney Network, 425 
Trunk Lines, 422, 424 
Temperature, 27, 30 


Tenant Occupancy, 776, 823 
Tenure of Land Limited, 737 


Territory, Federal, 25, 58 
Population, 80 


Theatres and Public Halls, 624 
Licenses for Children, 466 


Tick, Cattle, 914 
Tides, 34 


‘Timber (see Forestry and Trees) 


Conservation, 737 
Industry, 930 
Licenses, 931 
Physies, 032 
Sawmills, 653, 930 
State, 654 
Time, 26 
Tin and Tin-mining, 178 
Chinese Miners, 157 
Discovery, 179 
Dredging, 180 
Employment, 157 
Occurrence, 178 
Ores, 178 
Output, 179 
Prices, 163, 809 
Tobacco— 
Bounty, 856 
Cultivation, 855 
Excise, 564 
Factories, 656, 661 
Tonnage (see Shipping) 
“Torrens ” Act, 353 
Tourist Bureau, 36 
Towns, 24 


Population (see Population) 


Trachyte, 205 

Trade (see also Commerce) 
Banks, 326 
Com panies. 336 
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Trade—continued. 


Descriptions, 563 
Distribution, 567 
Exports, 566, 575 
Imports, 566 
Marks, 387 
Oversea, 566 
Ports, 566 
Re-exports, 576 
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Revenue, Customs, &c., 284, 564 


Schools, 241 
Shipping, 524 


Societies, Co-operative, 337 
State Business Concerns, 298 


Unions, 687 
Consolidation, 688 
Dissolution, 688 
Employees, 690 
Employers, 69) 
Federation, 691 
Funds, 691 
Tncorporation, 688 
Membership, 691 
Unemployment, 728 
Women Werkers, 692 


Trading Companies, 336 
Traftic— 


Act, 389 

Coaching, 442 

Goods, 444 

Metro politan, 389, 442 
Motor, 389 

Rail, 442 

Routes, 620 
Suburban, 442, 655 
Tram, 454, 456 


Training— 


Defence, 67, 75 

Farm, 245 871i 
Professional, 264 
Teachers, 235 

Universal Defence, 67, 75 


Tramways, 453 


Private, 457 
State, 453 
Accidents, 457 
Ambulance, 448 
Capital Cost, 454 
Carriage of Goods, 457 
Compensation, 457 
Earnings, 454, 455 
Electric, 453 
Employment, 458 
Expenditure, 454, 455 
Fares, 453 
Finances, 454, 455 
_First Aid, 448 
Gauge, 453 
Mileage, 453 
Passengers, 454, 455 
Power Works, 668 
Revenue, 454, 455 
Rolling-stock, 454 
Staff, 458 
Steam, 453 
Traffic, 4.54, 456 
Wages, 458 
Workshops, 655 
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Transcontinental Railways, 452 
Transfers, Land, 354 
Transhipment Rates, 527 
Transport and Communication, 672 

(See Railways, Tramways, Shipping) 
Travelling Hospitals, 249, 475 

Schools, 231 

Stock, 903 

Reserves, 737 

Trawling, 792, 933, 934 
Treasury— 

Bills, 302 

Department, €2 
Treating Raw Materials, 648 
Trees— 

Nurseries, 930 

Piantations, 930 

Strect Planting, 932 
Tribunals, Industrial (see Arbitration) 
Trigonometrical Survey, 19 
Trout, 41, 936 
Trustee, Public, 377 
Trustees Audit Act, 301 
Trusts — 

Administrative, 64, 603 

(See also Boards), 

Funds, 299 
Tuberculosis, 132, 486 

Advisory Board, 133, 459, 486 

Deaths, 132 

Dispensaries, 486 

Homer, 486 

Hospitals, 459, 486 

Notification, 133, 486 

Queen Victoria Homes, 486 

Sanatoria, 486 

Treatment, 486 

Wateriail Hospital, 459, 486 
Tugs, 551 
Tweed— 

Heads, 45 

Mills, 661 

River, 45 
Underground City Railway, 434 
Undertakings— 

Business, Corporate, 279 

Industrial, Governmental, 279 
Unemployment— 

Census Records, 727 

Relief, 728 

Trade Unions, 728 
Unification, Railway Gauges, 450 
Unincorporated Arcas, 582 


Unionism, Industrial (xee also Employ- 


ment}— 
Arbitration, 693 
Commonwealth, 693 
Courts, 693, 700 
Empioyers’ Liability, 731 
Industrial Boards, 697, 707 
Legislation, 692, 696, 699 
Limitation of Hours, 717 
Preference, 712 
Wages, 558, 707 
Workmen’s Compensation, 731 
Unionists, Preterence, 712 


United Charities Fund, 491 
United Kingdom, Trade, 567, 571 
Universal Defence Training, 67 
Universal Half-holiday, 718 
University of Sydney, 254 
Benefaction, 256 
Buildings, 263 
Bursaries, 253, 261 
Clinics, 262 
Colleges, 263 
Cost of Graduation, 253 
Degrees, 260 
Departments, 258 
Diplomas, 260 
Endowment, 256 
Examinations, Public, 249 
Extension Lectures, 263 
Faculties, 253 
Fellowships, 261 
Finances, 257 
Graduation, 260 
Lectures and Lectureships, 259 
Legislation, 254 
Matriculation, 259 
Professors, 259 
Reciprocity, 264 
Scholarships, 254, 261 
Senate, 255 
Students, 261 
‘Teaching Staff, 259 
Tutorial Classes, 263 
Undergraduates, 261 
Vaccination, 128, 477 
Vagrancy, 404 
Valleys— 
Burragorang, 42 
Grose, 40 
Jamieson, 40 
Kangarco, 39, 42 
Kanimbla, 40 
Megalong, 40 
Valuations— 
Friendly Societies, 499 
Local Government, 585, 599 
Vancouver Mail Service, 413, 415 
Variation of Industrial Awards, 707 
Vegetables— 
Imports and Exports, 864 
Market Gardens, 863 
Marketing, 804 
Prices, 801 
Vehicles-— 
License, 389 
Manufacture, 664 
Motor, 665 
Vessels Imported, 550 
Mortgages, 357 
Nationalities, 532 
Naval (see Defence) 
Safety Equipment, 544 
Steam and Sailing, 535 
Veterinary— 
Examination, 901 
Science, University, 256 
Testing-— 
Dairy Herds, 923 
Stallions, 901 
Vineyards, 858 
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Violence— 
Accidents, 143 
Deaths, 143 
Suicide, 144, 372 
Vital Statistics (see also Population), 102 
Viticulture, 858 
Volunteer— 
Fire Brigades, 348 
Forces, 65, 67 
Land Order Grants, 744 
Voting— 
Local Government, 609 
Option, 369 
Parliamentary— 
Absentee, 55 
Commonwealth, 51 
State, 56 
Referenda, 52, 944 
Women’s, 55 
Wages— 
Australian Shipping Trade, 558 
Award Rates, 558, 707 
Boards, 6994 
Factories, 625, 641 
Hours of Work, 717 
Living, 713 
Miners, 158, 714 
Minimum, 716 
Principal Industries, 713 
Railways, 458 
Regulation, 715: B 
Seamen, 558 
Shipping Master's Office, 555 
Subnormal Workers, 716, 
Tramways, 458 
Variation, 707 
War— 
Expeditionary Forces, 77 
Legislation, 989 
Pensions, 511 
Railway Council, 71 
Relief Funds, 489 
Trade Legislation, 563} 
Vessels, Australian, 72 
Imperial, 72 
Wardens’ Courts, 150 
Wards cf State Children’s Relief Board 
463 
Warchousemen’s erees Associaticn "28 
Water— 
Aerated, 659, 
Artesian Bores, 884 
Commission, 878 
Conservation, 878 
Consumption, 612 
Country Towns, 604, 605 
Hay Irrigation Area, 883 
Irrigation Scheme, 878 
Power Schemes, 669_ 
Rights 883 
Supply— a 
Country Towns, 604, “605 A 
Hunter District, 279, 613 
Sydney (Metropolitan), 279, 610 
Trusts, 883 
Watering Places, Stock, 903 
Watermen’s Licenses, 538 
Waterside Workers, 560 
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Wax— 
Beeswax, 926 
Paraffin, 627, 650 
Wealth Diffusion, 359 
Weather {sce Climate) 
Forecasts, 25 
Weights and Measures, 390 
of Coins, 315 
Welfare, Social, 459 
Wells— 
Artesian, 883 
Public Watering Places, Stock, 903 
Wentworth Irrigation Area, 882 
Western— 
Division, Area, 588 
Holdings, 751 
Lands Board, 751 
Plains, 21, 333 
Settlement, 771 
Slopes, 21, 32 
Settlement, 771 
Whaling, 934 
Wharfage Rates, 526 
Wheat— 
Acquisition Act,,814 
Acreage, 828, 834 
Area suitable, 835 
Board, 815 
Breeding, 837 
Bulk handling, 845 
Costs of Growing and Export, 842, 
8438 
Cultivation, 828 
Division, 823 
Dry Farming, 837 
Estimate, 834 
Experiment, 837 
Exporting, 843 
Extension, 833 
Fallowing. 846 
Farming, Government, 872 
F.A.Q. Standard, 844 
Farrer— 
Scholarships, 253, 8'72 
Wheats, 837 
Freights, 445, 540, 845 
Grading, 843 
Handling, 843 
Hay, 851 
Holdings, 824 
Lines (see Land Map) 
Marketing, 831, 843 
Meal, &c., 659 
Milling Qualities, 38 
Prices, 806, 814, 840 
Production— 
Principal Countries, 335 
Rates of Freight, 445, 540, 845. 
Seed, 837 
Share-farming, 832 
Standard, 844 
Transport, 845 
Value of Production, 825 
Varieties, 37 
Yield, 830, 834, 839 
Wholesale Prices, 797, S05 
United Kingdom, 809 
Winds, 27 
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Wine 
Distilleries, &c., 660 
Licenges, 370 : 
Production,859 
Winter School,’Farmers, 247 
Wireless Telegra phy, 420 
. Financial Results, 425 
Licenses, 420 
Macquarie Island, 421 
Messages, 422 
Rates, 421 
Stations, 420 
Sydney, 421 
Wives and Widows’ Allowances, 468 
Deserted, 396, 462 
Women— 
Employment, 635, 671 
Agenoy, 729 : 
Franchise, 55 
Prisoners, 395 
Workers, 635, 671 
Wool, 894 
Clip, 894 
Combing, 649 
Bounty, 626 
Exports, 894 
Fellmongering, 648, 649 
Fleeces, 896 : 
Freights, 445, 540 
History, 891 ~ 
Lambs, 896 
Liens, 356 
Manufacture, 649 
Federal Bounties, 626 


Wool—continued. 
Merino, 896 
_z Mills, 661, 662 
"Offered for Sale, 895 
Prices, 808, 896, 897 
Production, 894 
Sales, 895 
Scouring, 648, 649, 894 
Shearing, 895 
Tops, 564, 649 
Used Locally, 894 
Value, 894 
Work (see Employment), 671 
Workers Compensation, 731 
Dwellings, 518 
Slow, 716 
Working Proprietors, 638 
Workmen’s Compensation, 731 
Dwellings, 518, 730 
Insurance, 731 
Commonwealth, 734 
State, 731 ‘ 
Wrecks, 553 
Yanco Irrigation Farms, 860, 869 
Yass-Canherra, 25, 43 
Area, 17 
Population, 80, 81 
Zine, 169 
Output, 170 
Prices, 163 
Zino-blende, 170. 
Zoological Gardens, 37. 
Society, Royal, 268, 
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